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CHAPTER  I. 

PRODUCE. 


SECTION  L 

MIN£S. 

Th£  rock  of  gneiss,  says  Humboldt,  passing 
sometimes*  into  a  granite  of  new  formation,  some- 
times mica  slate,  belongs  in  Germany  to  the  most 
metalliferous  rocks ;  but  in  the  New  Continent, 
the  gneiss  has  not  hitherto  been  remarked  as 
very  rich  in  ores  worth  workings  The  most  cele- 
.brated  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  found  in 
the  primitive  and  transition  schistus,  in  the  trap 
porphyries,  the  grauwakke,  and  the  alpine  lime- 
stone* In  several  spots  of  the  valley  of  Caracas, 
the  gneiss  contains  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  dis- 
seminated in  small  veins  of  quartz,  sulphuretted 

*  Especially  at  great  elevations. 
VOL,  11.  A 
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silver,  azure  copper  ore^  and  galena;  butitre^ 
mains  doubtful,  whether  these  different  metalli- 
ferous substances  are  not  too  pow  to  merit  any 
attempt  at  working  them. 

Attempts  indeed  were  made,  on  the  conquest 
of  the  province,  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  From  the  promontory  of  Paria  to  be- 
yond Cape  Vela,  navigators  had  found  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  gold  dust,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast.  They  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  to  discover  whence  the  precious  metal 
came :  and  though  the  information  obtained  in  the 
province  of  Coro,  and  the  markets  of  Curiana  and 
Cauchieto,  had  nearly  shown  that  real  mineral 
wealth  was  to  be  found  only  to  the  west  and  south- 
west of  Coro,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mountains 
which  lie  near  those  of  Cundinamarca,  the  whole 
province  of  Caracas  was  not  the  less  eagerly  ex- 
plored. 

The  conquest  of  the  province  of  Venezuela 
having  begun  at  its  western  extremity,  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  of  Coro,  Tocuyo»  and  Barqui- 
MmetO)  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
quistadores.  These  mountains  join  the  Cordilleras* 
of  New  Grenada  (those  of  Santa  F6,  Pamplona) 
La  Grita,  and  Merida,)  to  the  littoral  chain  of 
Caracas*  It  is  a  land  so  much  the  more  interest- 
ing to  the  geognosty  as  no  map  has  yet  made 
known  the  mountainous  ramifications  which  the 
paramos  of  Niquitao  and  Las  Rosas,  the  last  of 
those  the  height  of  which  reaches  sixteen  hundred 
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fosses,  send  out  toward  the  northi-east  Between 
Tocuyo,  Araore,  and  Barquisittieto,  rises  the 
group  of  the  Altar-mountains^  connected  toward 
the  south*east  with  the  paramo  of  Las  Rosas.  A 
branch  of  the  Altar  stretches  to  the  northeast  by 
San  Felipe  el  Fuerte,  joining  the  granitic  moun- 
tains  of  the  coast  near  Porto  Cavello.  The  other 
branch  is  directed  to  the  east  toward  Nirgua  and 
Tinaco^  and  joins  the  chain  of  the  interior,  that 
of  Yttsma,  Villa  de  Cura,  and  Sabana  de  Ociimare. 

The  whole  land  we  have  been  describing,  sepa^ 
rates  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Orinoco  from 
those  which  run  into  the  immense  Lake  of  Mara- 
caibo  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  presents  rather 
temperate  than  hot  climates ;  and  it  is  looked  up- 
on in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  hundred  leagues,  as  a  prolongation 
of  the  metalliferous  soil  of  Pattiplona* 

It  was  in  the  group  of  the  western  mountains 
of  Venezuela,  that  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year 
1551,  wrought  the  gold  mine  of  Buria,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Bar- 
^luisimeto.  But  these  works,  like  many  other 
tniues  successively  opened,  were  soon  abandoned. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  the 
ore  has  been  found  to  be  very  variable  in  its  pro- 
duce. The  lodes  are  very  often  divided  or  cease ; 
and  the  metals  appear  only  in  kidney  ores,  and 
present  the  most  delusive  appearances.  It  is, 
however,  only  in  this  group  of  mountains  of  San 
Felipe   and  Barquisimeto,  that  the  working  of 
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mines  lias  been  continued  till  oar  days.  Those 
of  Aroa,  near  San  Felipe  el  Fuerte,  situate  in  the 
centre  of  a  very  feverish  country,  are  the  only 
mines  which  are  wrought  in  the  whole  Capitania* 
General  of  Caracas.  They  yield  a  small  quantity 
of  copper. 

Next  to  the  works  at  Buna,  near  Barquisi* 
meto,  those  of  the  valley  of  Caracas,  and  of  th^ 
mountains  near  the  capital,  are  the  most  ancient. 
Francisco  Faxardo,  and  his  wife  Isabella,  of  the 
nation  of  the  Guayquerias,  both  founders  of  the 
town  of  Collado,*  often  visited  the  table-land 
where  the  capital -of  Venezuela  is  now  situate. 
They  had  given  this  table-land  the  name  of  Valle 
de  San  Francisco ;  and  having  seen  some  bits  of 
gold  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  Faxardo  sue- 
ceeded,  in  the  year  1560,  in  discovering  the  mines 
of  Los  Toques,t  to  the  south-west  of  Caracas^ 
near  the  group  of  the  mountain  of  Cocuiza,  which 
separate  the  valleys  of  Caracas  and  Aragua.  It 
is  thought,  that  in  the  first  of  these  vs^Ueys,  near 
Baruta  (to  the  south  of  the  village  of  VaHe)^  the 
natives  had  made  some  excavations  in  veins  of 
auriferous  quartz ;  and  that,  when  the  Spaniards 
first  settled  there,  and  founded  the  town  of  Cara- 
cas,  they  filled  the  shafts,  which  had  been  dry^ 

*  Caravalloda. 

t  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1573,  Gabriel  de  Avila,  one  of 
the  alcades  of  the  new  town  of  Caracas,  began  anew  the  work- 
ing of  those  mines,  which  wcte  from  that  time  called  tlie  Reai 
de  Minas  de  Nuestra  Senora. 
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with  water.  It  is  now  impos»hle  to  verify  thid 
fact ;  but  it  is]  certain,  that  long  before  the  con* 
quest,  grains  of  gold  were  a  medium  of  exchange 
among  certain  nations  of  the  New  Continent. 
\  They  gave  gold  to  purchase  pearls ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  extraordinary,  that,  after  havfiig  for  a 
long  time  picked  up  grains  of  gold  in  the  rivulets, 
nations  enjoying  fixed  habitations,  and  devoted 
to  agriculture,  should  have  tried  to  follow  the 
auriferous  veins,  iq  the  superior  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  mines  of  Los  Toques  could  not  be 
peaceably  wrought,  till  the  defeat  of  the  Cacique 
Guaycaypuro,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Toques, 
who  so  long  contested  with  the  Spaniards  the  pos- 
session of  the  province  of  Venezuela. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  a  third  point,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Conquistadores  was  called  by 
indications  of  mines,  so  early  as  the  end  of  the 
l6th  century.  In  following  the  valley  of  Caracas 
to  the  east  beyond  Caurimare,  in  the  road  to  Cau- 
cagua,  we  reach  a  mountainous  and  woody  coun- 
try, where  a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  now 
made,  and  which  anciently  bore  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Los  Mariches.  In  these  eastern 
mountains  of  Venezuela,  the  gneiss  passes  into  a 
talcous  state.  It  contains,  as  at  Salzbourg,  lodes 
of  auriferous  quartz.  The  labours  very  anciently 
begun  in  those  mines,  have  often  been  abandon- 
ed and  resumed. 

Th^  mines  of  Caracas  remained  forgotten  dur- 
ing  more  than  a  hundred  years.    But  in  the  times 
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neftrest  our  own,  toward  the  eod  of  the  last  een- 
tiuy,  an  iatendant  of  Vene2;uela,  Don  Jose  Avalo» 
agaio  gave  iato  the  Ulusiooa  which  had  flat^teied 
the  pupidity  of  the  Conquiatadores.  He  faocied 
that  all  the  mouatfuna  near  the  capital  eontaiaed 
great  irfStaUic  rieb^*  A  young  viceroy  of  New 
3pain,  Count  Galve%  viaiting  at  this  period  the 
eoast  of  Tierra  Firme»  to  esamine  its  fortifications 
and  state  of  defence,  was  requested  by  the  ia- 
tendant  to  aend  him  some  MqKicga  miners.  The 
phoioe  was  not  fortunate :  they  iiyho  were  employr 
ed  could  not  distinguish  a  single  rock;  every 
thing,  even  mica,  appeared  to  ihem  gold  md  siU 
ver*  The  two  chiefs  of  these  Mexican  suiners 
were  allowed  fifteen  thousand  francs  Sryear  (  and 
it  was  not  their  interest  to  discourage  a  govern* 
mentj  which  was  afraid  of  no  expense  that  was 
intended  to  promote  the  working  of  the  mines* 
Their  operations  were  directed  toward  the  ravine 
of  Tipe,  and  the  ancient  mines  of  Baruta,  to  the 
south  of  Caracas,  where  the  Indians  gatheredf 
even  in  Humboldt's  time,  a  little  stream  gold. 
The  zeal  of  the  administration  soon  diminished  { 
and  after  having  incurred  many  useless  expenses, 
the  enterprise  of  the  mines  of  Caracas  was  totally 
abandoned.  A  small  quantity  of  auriferous  pyt 
rites,  sulphuretted  silver^  and  a  little  native  goldt 
had  been  found ;  but  these  were  only  feeble  in« 
dications,  and  in  a  country  where  labour  is  ext 
tremely  d^ar,  there  was  no  inducement  to  pursue 
works  so  little  productive. 
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Huioboldt  visited  the  ri^vine  of  Tipe,  situate  in 
thftt  part  of  the  valley  which  opens  toward  Cape 
BlaooQ.  He  found  several  veins  of  quartz  in  th^ 
vaUey  of  Tipe»  appearing  above  the  soiL  They 
oontained  pyrites,  carbonated  iiH>n  ore,  traces  of 
sulphuretted  silver  (glassesrss),  and  grey  Q<^per  ore, 
or  fahlerz*  The  works  which  bad  been  under- 
taken, either  to  extract  the  ore,  or  to  ei^plore  the 
nature  of  its  b^  appeared  to  be  very  superficial 
The  eairth  &lling  in,  had  filled  up  those  excava^ 
tions,  and  he  ^uld  not  judge  of  the  richness  of 
the  lode. 

Notwithstanding  the  expense  incurred  under 
the  intendancy  of  Don  Jose  Avalo,  the  great 
question,  whether  the  province  of  Venezuela  con- 
tains mines  rich  enough  to  be  wrought,  i»  yet  pro- 
hlematipal.  Though  in  countries  where  hands  are 
wanting,  the  culture  of  the  soil  demands  unques- 
tionably the  first  care  of  government,  yet  the  ex- 
ample of  New  Spain  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
the  working  of  metals  is  not  always  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture*  The  best  culti- 
vated Mexican  fields,  those  which  recall  to. the 
memory  of  the  traveller  the  most  besiutiful  parts 
of  France  and  the  south  of  Germany,  extend  from 
Silao  toward  the  Villa  of  Leon  ;  they  are  in  the 
neigfabouriiood  of  the  mines  of  Guana^ualo, 
which  alone  furnish  a  aixtji  part  of  all  the  silver 
ofthe  New  World. 

Upon  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that  the  dis- 
appointments mentioned  above  have  delivered 
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the  inhabitants  of  Caracas  from  the  evils  at* 
tendant  on  the  working  of  gold  and  silver  mine8» 
which,  as  long  as  they  last,  are  the  tomb  of 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  labour  in  them ; 
which  destroy  the  germ  of  all  the  social  and 
domestic  virtues ;  which  support  debauchery  and 
dissipation,  with  all  the  vices  that  follow  in 
their  train ;  and  which,  when  they  are  exhausted, 
substitute  poverty  for  prodigality,  vagrancy  for 
labour ;  and  disgorge  ikito  society  the  workmen 
whom  they  employed,  without  any  other  resource 
than  to  choose  between  beggary  or  robbery. 

If,  however,  these  provinces  have  not  enjoyed, 
nor  are  ever  probably  destined  to  enjoy,  the 
transient  lustre  which  mines  confer,  they  are 
amply,  very  amply,  indemnified  by  the  precious 
and  inexhaustible  productions  of  a  soil,  which, 
on  account  of  its  fertility  and  extent,  will  be- 
come the  constant  abode  of  ease  and  happiness ; 
and  that  too,  when  those  countries  which  boast 
of  their  mines,  will  present  but  rubbish,  ruins, 
and  frightful  excavations,  the  melancholy  monu- 
ments of  departed  opulence. 

Yet,  as  already  said,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  San 
Felipe,  some  mines  of  copper  of  superior  quality 
are  made  an  object  of  attention ;  but  they  do 
not  employ  such  a  number  of  hands  as  to  cause 
humanity  to  groan  at  the  sight  of  its  own  de- 
gradation, nor  to  occasion  a  diversion  from  thfe 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  materially  prejudicial. 

The  convenience  of  ready  supply,  and  the  low 
price  of  this  metal,  being  sold  at  fifteen  piastres 
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per  quintal,  have  induced  the  greater  part  of 
the  pfainters  who  eultivate  the  sugar-pane,  to 
hme  their  boilers,  and  the  cylinders  of  their  mills, 
made  of  it.  There  is  the  greater  probability 
vthat  this  example  will  be  universally  followed, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  boilers,  as  copper, 
bdng  more  permeable  than  iron,  opposes  less 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  conse- 
quently the  boiling  goes  on  with  more  prompt- 
ness in  the  copper  than  in  the  iron  boilers,  from 
which  results  at  least  a  saving  of  time  and  fuel* 
Another  reason  entitles  the  copper  to  a  pre- 
fer^ice :  when  an  iron  bmler  or  cylinder  brealcs, 
.there  is  equally  a  loss  of  materials  and  of  manu- 
facture, whereas  when  they  are  made  of  copper, 
the  owner  suffers  a  loss  amounting  to  little  more 
than  the  charges  of  workmanship* 

Besides  supplying  the  local  consumption,  the 
copper  of  those  mines  has  furnished  for  expor- 
tation, from  Porto  Cavello,  whidi  is  the  most 
convenient  port,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
quintals ;  and  the  quantity  would  be  much  great- 
er, but  for  the  drcumstanciss  of  the  war. 

The  mines  of  Cundinamarca  are  however  the 
objects  of  the  greatest  importance  to  its  com- 
merce. It  may  be  said  that  this  portion  of  the' «-: 
republic  is  as  rich  in  mineral  treasures  as  any  in 
£iouth  America.  In  the  provinces  of  Antioquia 
and  Choco,  it  is  alone  richer  in  gold  than  any 
other.  The  silver  procured  there  is  remarkably 
pure«    Lead  and  copper  are  also  found,  but  little 
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Bought  after.  Smeralds  and  other  pr^douB  stones 
ere  thenpe  sent  to  Europe.  Platina,  that  valuable 
metal,,  was  long  thought  to  bp  peculiar  to  die 
provhice  pf  Choco.  Mercury,  so  useful  in  a 
fining  country,  has  been  lately  discovered  to 
exist  in  the  province  of  Antloquia,  in  the  Valle 
de  Santa  Ros^  in  the  mountains  of  Quindiuii  and 
near  the  village  of  Cuen^ a,  in  Quito. 

The  gold  mines  alone  of  New  Grenada,  says  a 
late  writer,  yield  annually  the  value  of  8,500,000 
piastres.     The  province  of  Choco  might  alone 
produce  annually  more  than  twenty  thousand 
marks,  or  12,000  lb.  troy  weight  of  gold,  if  in 
better  peopling  this  region,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  New  Continent,  the  govern- 
ment would  turn  its  attention  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture. — Of  silver  there  are  very  rich  veins 
in  the  Vega  de  Supia.     These  mines,   which 
supply  both  gold  and  silver,  were  only  discovered 
within  these  twenty-five  years.    The  operations 
were  interrupted  in  consequence  of  a  law-suit 
between  the  pn^rietors  taking  place  at  the  very 
time  when  the  most  abundant  minerals  were 
found.    Ab  to  the  old  silver  mines  of  Pamplona, 
and  those  of  S^  Anna,  near  Mariquita,  they  ware 
abandoned  by  order  of  the  late  Spanish  Viceroy, 
on  account  of  some  misunderstanding  in  the  mode 
of  working  them.     No  doubt,  in  better  times, 
the  government  will  again  resume  these  works, 
as  well  as  the  works  of  Santo  Christo  de  las  Lax- 
aas,  and  others  near  the  river  Guarino,  which 
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f^merly  fmnaiBhed  very  fDQn9id9rabl9  quwtttiw 
pf  sUv9r*-^Aqi«riea,  W  its  pwa^nt  3t^te,  i»  dppeiw 
4«n(  on  Europe  with  F§8p9(^t  to  ip^roury  j  but  it 
ia  pfpbiibl^  tW  tbVB  depepd^ocy  wiU  notjf^  c( 
long  dur^ti^n*  Tbe  9{Hrit  of  ent^rpiTse  and  rer 
8«»roh  will  iQcreasq  with  the  freedom  ftqd  popu« 
Ifttipn  9f  t)iQ  c^untiy.  If  snifdl  veiw  of  oinnabAr, 
merely  D9fiOve?«d  at  their  Burfa^e,  like  the.  pv^ 
99Pt  WQf to  sit  Huane^veUca,  yield  aqnually  SOOO 
quintals  of  mercury,  we  eanqot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  workp  of  ipve^tigatiOPt  directed  with  intelli- 
gePQe>  will  erne  day  produce  more  mercury  than  is 
requisite  for  all  the  amalgamfttipp  pf  Sputh  Ame^ 
rica.  The  work?  of  the  celebrated  mine  of  Al^ 
madeOf  n^twiUiBtaiiding  tlteir  being  partly  inuur 
dated»  h^ve  received  such  ioiprovetnentii  ^nce 
lim,  »  to  Airpish  ^^000  quintal?  annually.  In 
New  Grenada  mercury  ia  found  in  three  different 
placea  i  namely,  in  the  Valle  de  Santa  Koeai  in 
the  province  of  Antioquia*  in  the  mountain  of 
Quindiu  near  Carthago,  and  in  the  province  of 
Quito  near  Cuen^at  Very  abundant  mine?  of 
lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  worked  in  the  pror 
vince  of  Socorro ;  of  the  latter  metaU  General 
MacGregor  cast  cannon  in  the  year  1813.--^ 
Mines  of  emeralds  exist  no  where  but  in  New 
Grenada,  in  the  province  of  Muso ;  the  most  ex- 
quisite pearls  belong  to  Rio  de  Hacha  and  Pa- 
nama; and  platina  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
Choco  and  Popayan. 

The  whole  coast  north  of  the  province  of  Ca- 
racas furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt, 
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of  a  beautiful  whiteness ;  but  the  most  abundant 
salt-pit  is  that  of  Araya^  which  may  vie  with  all 
those  of  America^  not  even  excepting  Turk's 
Island.  That  salt-pit  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
fossil  and  marine  salts.  Its  working  is  very  little 
attended  to;  so  that  it  does  not  yield  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  quantity  it  is  capable  of 
producing. — In  Cundinamarca,  also,  salt  is  obtain- 
ed in  great  quantity,  and  it  produces  many  other 
valuable  mineral  substances. 

These  provinces  abound  in  mineral  waters,  both 
warm  and  cold.  They  are  to  be  found  of  various 
qualities,  such  as  the  ammoniacal,  the  ferrugi- 
nous, the  nitrous,  and  even  the  acidulous.  Medi- 
cine does  not  derive  from  them  all  the  advan^- 
tages  they  are  capable  of  aflbrding,  because,  in 
generd,  they  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
inhabited  places,  and  consequently  the  patient 
cannot,  without  depriving  himself  of  those  do- 
mestic attentions  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  recovery  of  health,  leave  his  own  habitation 
to  try  a  remedy  which  local  inconveniencies  must 
evidently  render  inefficacious.  This  is  the  only 
reason  which  causes  these  springs  to  be  so  little 
frequented,  and  even  so  little  known. 
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SECTION  II. 


PEARL  FISHERY. 


The  pearl-aroode  (aoicula  margariHfera^  Cu^ 
Vier)  abounds  on  the  shoals  which  extend  from 
Cape  Paria  to  that  of  Vela.  The  island  of  MaN 
garita,  Cubagua,  Coche,  Punta  Aiaya,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  la  Haqha,  were  celebrated  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  island  Taprobanet  were  among  the  ancients. 
It  is  not  just  to  say,  as  several  historians  have 
asserted,  that  the  natives  of  America  were  un« 
acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  pearls.  The  first 
Spaniards  who  landed  in  Tierra  Iinne  found  the 
savages  decked  with  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  and 
among  the  civilized  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru^ 
pearls  of  a  beautiful  form  were  extremely  sought 
after.  Humboldt  has  published  a  dissertation  on 
the  statue  of  a  Mexican  priestess  inl>asalt,  whos^ 
head-dress,  resembling  the  caliustica  of  die  heads 
of  Isis*,  is  ornamented  with  pearls.  Las  Casas  and 
Benzoni  have  described,  but  not  without  some 
exaggeration,  the  cruelties  which  were  exercised 
on  the  unhappy  Indian  slaves  and  Negroes  em* 
ployed  in  the  pearl  fishery.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  conquest,  the  island  of  Coche  alone  furnished 
the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  pearls  a- 
month. 

The  quint  which  the  king's  ofiicers  drew  from 
the  produce  of  pearls,  amounted  to  fifteen  thou- 
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sand  duc&ts ;  which,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
metals  in  those  times,  and  the  extensiveness  of 
the  contraband  trade,  might  be  considered  as  a 
very  considerable  sum.  It  appears,  that  till  1590 
the  vdue  df  th6  pedrls  sent  to  Europe  amounted 
yeaHy  on  att  averse  M  more  than  eight  hundred 
tbousatid  piMtreSb  In  order  to  judge  of  the  im^ 
pottmt^  of  tills  bi'anch  of  commerce  to  Seville 
Toledo,  Antwei]p»  and  Genoa)  we  should  recoil 
lect,  that  ht  the  s6me  period  the  whole  of  thd 
min^  of  Atnerica  did  iiot  liimish  two  miUlotis  of 
]^iastres ;  and  that  the  fleM  of  OvAndo  seemed  to 
be  of  immense  wealth,  beoattse  it  contained  near-- 
\y  two  thoiisahd  six  hundred  mirks  of  i^ver^ 
Pearls  were  so  much  the  more  sought  after^  m  the 
luxu^  of  Asia  had  been  introduced  into  Eiiropei 
by  two  ways  diametricdly  opposite ;  that  of  C^ 
i^tantinople,  where  th6  Paleologi  wore  gitrtnenti^ 
covered  with  strings  of  pearlA )  and  that  of  Ore« 
nad^  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  kings,  who 
displayed  at  theii"  court  dl  the  luxury  of  the 
tlast  The  pearls  of  the  East  Indies  Were  pre^ 
fbrred  to  those  of  the  West ;  but  the  number  of 
the  latter  Whidh  circulated  iti  commerce  was  not 
less  considerable  in  the  times  which  immediately 
followed  the  discovery  of  Americ^ai  In  Italy,  ad 
well  as  in  Spain,  the  islet  Of  Ctibagua  became  the 
object  oi  numerous  mercantile  speculations. 

The  pearl  fishery  diminished  rapidly  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  according 
to  Laet,  it  had  long  ceased  in  1683.    The  indus-* 
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ity  of  the  Yen&ti^nu,  who  imitAted  hne  pearls 
Kdth  great  isxactne^si  and  the  freqtidiit  uto  of  mt 
diamotuls)  rendered  the  fisheti^g  of  Cuba^a  I6M 
lucrative.    At  the  saitie  time  the  oysters  whioh 
yielded  the  peark  became  icarcer^  not,  ak  it  is 
believed  from  a  popular  tradition,  btioaiise  thei^ 
animals,  frightened  by  Uie  nc^se  of  the  oartiy  oon-> 
veyed  themselves  elsewhere,  but  becau^  tiidr 
propagation  had  been  prevented  from  the  impru-^ 
dtent  destruction  ^  the  shells  by  thousands*    The 
pearl-aronde  ii  of  a  much  more  ddi<;ate  conMitu-^ 
tion  than  the  greats  part  of  th^  oth«r  acepha- 
loua  moUusca^*    At  the  bl6  of  Ceylon,  wher^, 
in  the  Bay  of  Condeatchy,  the  fishery  employs  six 
huniked  divers,  and  where  the  annual  produce  is 
mora  than  half  a  million  of  piastres,  it  htts  vainly 
been  attempted  to  transplant  the  animals  to  other 
parts  of  the  ooasii    The  government  permits  fish^ 
ing  ther«  only  during  a  single  month ;  while  at 
Cubagua  the  bank  of  shells  was  fished  at  all  sea^ 
sons.    To  fbrm  an  idea  of  the  destruction  of  the 
specie!  caused  by  the  divers,  w«  must  remember 
that  a  boat  sometimes  ooUects^  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  m<nre  than  thirty-five  thousand  oysters. 
The  dnubol  lives  but  nine  or  ten  years ;  and  it  is 
only  in  its  fourth  year  that  the  pearls  begin  to 
show  themselves.    In  ten  thousand  shells  there 
is  often  not  a  single  pearl  of  value.    Tradition 
states,  that  on  the  bank  of  Margarita,  the  fisher- 
men opened  the  shells  one  by  one :  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  the  animals  are  thrown  into  heaps,  to 
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rot  in  the  air ;  and  to  separate  the  pearls  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  shell,  the  animal  pulp  is 
washed,  as  the  miners  do  the  sands  that  contaia 
grains  of  gold,  tin,  or  diamonds. 

At  present  Spanish  America  furnishes  no  other 
pearls  for  trade  than  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama^ 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  On  the 
shoals  that  surround  Cubagua,  Coche,  and  the 
island  of  Margarita,  the  fishery  is  as  much  ne« 
glected  as  on  the  Coasts  of  California.  It  is  be- 
lieved at  Cumana,  that  the  pearl-aronde  has  greatly 
multiplied  after  two  centuries  of  repose  ;*  and  it 
is  asked,  why  the  pearls  found  at  present  in  shells 
which  are  entangled  in  the  fisherman's  nets  are  so 
small,  and  have  so  little  brilliancy,  while  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  they  were  so  extremely 
brilliant  among  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had 
not  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  diving  to  col^ 
lect  them  ?  The  problem  is  so  much  the  more 
difficult  to  solve,  as  we  are  ignorant  whether  earth* 
quakes  have  altered  the  nature  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  whether  the  changes  of  the  submarine 
currents  may  have  had  an  influence  either  on  the 
temperature  of  the  water  or  on  the  abundance  of 
certain  moUuscas  on  which  the  aronde  feeds. 

The  Bay  of  Panama  is  also  famous  for  the  pearl 
oyster ;  and  the  shoals  near  .the  islands  del  Rey^ 
Tabago,  and  about  forty  others,  which  form  a 

*  In  1812,  some  new  attempts  were  made  at  Margarita  fot 
the  fishing  of  pearls. 
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small  archipelago,  formerly  produced  pearls  as 
fine  as  could  be  procured  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
On  these  islands,  huts  were  built  for  the  divers, 
who  were  mostly  Negroes,  and  boats  holding  from 
eight  to  ten  people  went  out  to  the  banks,  which 
were  not  more  than  fifteen  fathoms  under  water. 
The  divers,  provided  with  a  rope  tied  to  their 
bodies,  and  a  small  weight  attached,  plunged  into 
the  ocean :  on  arriving  at  the  bottom,  they  seized 
a  shell  in  the  left  hand,  which  they  put  under  the 
arm,  a  second  in  the  same  hand,  a  third  in  the 
right,  and  sometimes  one  in  the  mouth ;  they 
then  reascended  to  breathe,  and  to  put  the  fish  in 
a  bag.  In  this  practice,  the  unfortunate  slaves 
were  ^frequently  destroyed  by  the  sharks,  mantas, 
&c.  The  manta  is  a  large  fiat  fish  of  great  size, 
which  wraps  its  fins  round  the  object  it  seizes, 
and  presses  it  to  death.  The  Negroes  usually 
carry  a  knife  to  defend  themselves;  but  not- 
withstanding  this  protection,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  comrades  in  the  boats,  numbers  were  aur 
fiually  devoured  by  these  fish. 


SECTION  III. 


SUGAR. 


Sugar  is  the  prime  article  of  commercial  pro- 
duce in  aU  the  colonies  situate  between  the  tro- 
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pics.  At  Tierra  Firme,  however,  it  enjoys  only 
a  secondary  rank.  There  is  v^y  little,  if  sny^ 
exportation  of  it ;  for  if  we  except  a  few  quintals 
of  poor,  coarse  sugar,  charged  with  all  its  mo- 
lai^ses,  which  they  term  papeloHt  and  which  is 
carried  to  the  island  of  Cura^oa  for  consump- 
tion, it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that,  unless  by 
chance,  not  one  pound  is  exported.  Not  that 
there  are  few  sugar  plantations,  but  that  all  their 
produce  is  consumed  on  the  spot  The  Creoles 
fu'e  generally  very  fond  of  sweetmeats,  and  every 
thing  composed  of  sugar.  All,  without  distinc- 
tion of  condition,  fortune,  or  colour,  make  sugar 
the  greatest  article  of  consumption. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  rich  man^s  repast 
is  confectionary.  In  a  banquet,  the  dessert  is  the 
service  on  which  all  his  ostentation  is  lavished. 
I  have  partaken  of  repasts  given  to  forty  or  fifty 
persons,  says  Depons,  where  more  than  three 
hundred  dishes  of  sugars,  in  every  form  and 
shape,  were  tastefully  arranged  on  a  difierent 
table  from  that  where  we  had  been  served  with 
meats,  and  were  destined  to  captivate  the  admi- 
ration of  the  guests.  In  one  word,  there  is  not 
a  Negro,  who,  though  perhaps  restricted  to  but 
one  meal  per  day,  does  not  make  it  with  a  little 
cacao  boiled  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  a  large 
lump  of  coarse  sugar,  which  he  eats  like  bread, 
sipping  and  relishing  bis  porringer  of  chocolate, 
or  rather  tincture  of  cacao.  This  beverage  is 
called  ckorote.     Moreover,   an  intoxicating  be* 
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verage,  called  goarapo^  is  produced  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar  in  water,  and  is  so  common 
in  Tierra  Firme,  that  all  classes  inake  use  of  it, 
particularly  those  of  an  inferior  rank.  This  cus- 
tom gives  rise  to  a  great  demand  for  sugar. 

Soil.*— The  variety  and  extent  of  land  in  the 
provinces  of  Caracas,  readily  affi>rd  soil  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  Establish- 
ments of  this  kind  are  generally  in  the  envir<ms 
of  towns,  because  there  the  sugar  finds  a  vent, 
and  the  proximity  of  them  facilitates  cultivation. 
There  are  some,  however,  at  twenty  leagues  dis- 
tance ;  but  in  a  country  so  vast,  where  some 
planters  have  ten  or  twelve  days'  travelling  be* 
fore  they  reach  their  plantations,  the  distance  of 
twenty  leagues  appears  moderate. 

The  sugar-cane  delights  in  hot  climates,*  and 
particular  soils.  Humid  soils,  hills,  sandy  plains, 
such  as  those  to  the  north  of  tlie  Orinoco,  in  the 
environs  of  Coro,  Maracaibo,  &Cf  promise  no  suc« 
cess  to  this  species  of  culture. 

The  sugarpcane  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  of 
which  the  mould  is  at  least  one  foot  in  depth.    It 

*  The  sugar-cane  gives  incontestably  the  preference  to  hot 
countries:  there  are  in  fact  none  too  hot  for  it;  bat  it  may  be 
had  also,  with  all  its  properties,  in  the  temperate  zone,  as  ftr 
north  as  the  tropic  of  cancer.  In  Spain  it  is  cultiTated  with 
success,  in  the  Ungdom  of  Grenada,  situate  between  the 
twenty-seyenth  and  twenty-eighth  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
It  can  be  cultivated  much  farther  north,  since  at  Paris  they 
have  obtained  sugar  well  crystallized,  from  canes  reared  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants. 
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should  also  be  free,  for  clayed  land,  and  all  others 
vrhere  the  water  filtrates  with  difficulty,  yield 
meagre  canes,  the  sugar  of  which  will  not  defray 
the  expense  of  their  cultivation.  The  sugar  pre^ 
fers  rather  a  fat  and  ash-coloured  soil.  Land  of 
this  double  quality  always  yields  a  great  deal  of 
very  good  sugar.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
planters  of  Tierra  Firme  are  well  skilled  in  distin- 
guishing the  kind  of  soil  which  each  production 
demands.  The  quality  of  their  different  articles 
of  produce  is  an  indisputable  proof  thereof. 

Species.— *The  three  species  of  sugar-cane  can 
be  distinguished  even  at  a  distance,  by  the  colour 
of  their  leaves ;  namely,  the  ancient  Creole  sugar- 
cane, the  Otaheite  cane,  and  the  Batavia  cane. 

The  first  has  a  leaf  of  a  deeper  green,  the  stem 
less  thick,  and  the  knots  nearer  together.  This 
sugar-cane  was  the  first  introduced  from  India 
into  Sicily,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  West  In- 
dies. 

The  second  is  of  a  Jighter  green  j  and  its  stem 
is  higher,  thicker,  and  more  succulent.  The  whole 
plant  displays  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation.  We 
owe  this  plant  to  the  voyages  of  Bougainville, 
Cook,  and  Bligh.  Bougainville  carried  it  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  whence  it  passed  to  Cayenne, 
Martinique,  and  since  1792  to  the  rest  of  the 
West  India  islands.  The  sugar-cane  of  Otaheite, 
the  To  of  those  islanders,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant acquisitions  for  which  colonial  agriculture  is 
indebted  to  the  travels  of  naturalists.     It  yields 
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not  only  one-third  more  of  juice  than  the  Creolean 
cane  on  the  same  space  of  land ;  but  from  the 
thickness  of  its  stem,  and  the  tenacity  of  its  lig- 
neous fibres,  it  furnishes  much  more  fuel.  This 
last  advantage  is  important  in  the  West  Indies,^ 
where  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  for  a  long 
time  obliged  the  planters  to  use  the  canes,  depriv- 
ed of  their  juice,  to  keep  up  the  fire  under  the 
boilers.  But  for  the  knowledge  of  this  new  plant, 
the  progress  of  agriculture  on  the  continent  of 
Spanish  America,  and  the  introduction  of  the  East 
Indian  and  Java  sugar,  the  revolutions  of  San  Do- 
mingo, and  the  destruction  of  the  great  sugar 
plantations  of  that  island,  would  have  had  a  more 
sensible  efiect  on  the^  prices  of  colonial  produce 
in  Europe.  The  Otaheite  sugar-cane  was  carried 
from  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  Caracas.  From 
Caracas  it  passed  to  Cucuta  and  San  Gil  in  New 
Grenada.  In  our  days,  its  cultivation  during 
twenty-five  years  has  almost  entirely  removed  the 
apprehension,  which  was  at  first  entertained,  that, 
transplanted  to  America,  the  plant  would  by  de- 
grees degenerate,  and  become  as  slender  as  the 
Creole  cane.  If  it  be  a  variety,  it  is  a  very  con- 
stant one. 

Various  persons,  and  Depons  among  others, 
have  stated,  that  the  above  cane  degenerates  in 
America ;  that  the  sugar  extracted  from  it  is  not 
of  such  a  good  quality  as  that  of  the  Creole  cane ; 
that  it  liquefies  partially  on  the  voyage,  &c.  These 
are  errors  now  acknowledged  by  all  the  colonists* 
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There  are  in  the  colonies,  as  every-where  else,  a 
set  of  plodding  men,  who  oppose  useful  discoveries 
with  all  the  weight  of  their  prejudices,  vanity,  and 
ignorance:  these  men  refused  to  cultivate  the 
Otabeite  canes  for  four  or  five  years ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, when  they  see  them  yield  a  third  more  stigar 
than  the  Creole  cane^  their  interest  has  forced 
them  into  its  cultivation. 

It  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  Very  con«^ 
aderable  produce  during  ten  years,  in  grounds  of 
ordinary  fertility,  and  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
in  a  fisrtile  soil ;  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  replant 
the  Creole  cane  every  two  years  in  middling 
ground,  and  every  four  or  five  years  in  the  best 
land :  this  is  an  inestimable,  advantage. 

But  what  renders  this  vegetable  still  more  pre- 
cious, is  the  flexibility  of  its  organization ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  property  it  has  of  accommodating 
itself  to  various  temperatures,  much  more  than 
the  Creole  cane.  It  is  known  that  the  latter 
scarcely  gives  any  sugar,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  replant  it  every  year,  if  it  be  wished  to  derive 
any  produce  from  it  in  countries  where  Reaumur's 
thermometer  descends,  for  some  months  only, 
below  15^.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Otabeite  cane. 
In  Louisiana  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
had  been  almost  abandoned  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  because  the  Creole  cane  gave 
scarcely  any  sugar.  The  emigrants  from  San 
Domingo  introduced  that  of  the  South  Sea  island ; 
and  although  it  does  not  produce  as  much  there 
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88  in  the  Antilles,  atill  its  cultivation  is  much  more 
profitable  than  that  of  the  Creole  cane« 

The  third  species,  the  vidiet  sugar-cane,  called 
Cana  de  Batavia,  or  de  Guinea,  is  certainly  indi* 
genous  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is  cultivated 
in  preference  in  the  districts  of  Japan  and 
Pasuruan.  Its  foliage  is  purple,  and  very  broad ; 
and  it  is  preferred  in  Caracas  for  nun. 

PLANTiMG««^The  sugar-cane  is  propagated  by 

itself.    When  it  is  cut  to  be  passed  through  the 

mill,  they  lop  off  about  one  foot  fitmi  its  top,  for 

the  purpose  of  planting*    The  place  assigned  for 

the  plantation  is  then  marked  out  into  squares, 

eomething  like  our  gardens,  that  by  planting  them 

successively  the  canes  of  each  square  may  ripen 

in  the  same  order,  allowing  time  to  each  to  be 

cut,  and  the  sugar  &bricated,  without  the  other 

canes  suffering.    The  French  call  these  squares 

pieces  de  Cannes;   they  are  generally  of  four 

squares ;  the  English  divide  them  by  fifteen  and 

twenty  acres,  which  they  call  jUats.    The  Creoles 

of  Tierra  Firme  make  their  divisions  o£  a  hundred 

varas  square,  each  vara  of  thirty-one  inches  three 

tenths  of  a  French  foot,  and  they  call  them 

tabhnes :  at  Havannah  they  make  them  double, 

and  call  them  canmerales^  which  signifies  also  a 

piece  of  ground  covered  with  sugar-canes.    The 

tablones,  or  grounds  planted  with  sugar-canes, 

are  divided  by  hedges  of  a  colossal  gramen-<->the 

latta,  or  gynerium  with  distich  leaves. 

That  time  is  chosen  for  planting  of  the  sugar- 
cane, when,  according  to  the  order  of  the  seasons, 
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rain  may  be  expected.  This  choice  is  particularly 
observed  where  there  is  not  a  facility  of  irriga-- 
tion:  for  the  assistance  of  water  is  essential  to 
the  perfect  germination  of  the  plant  Without 
water  the  cane  does  not  thrive,  nor  does  it  ever 
acquire,  even  though  favoured  by  the  season,  that 
degree  of  vigour,  and  that  saccharine  juice,  for 
which  it  is  remarked  when  properly  watered  either 
by  art  or  nature. 

For  planting  the  cane,  holes  aire  made  with  a 
hoe,  which  are  fifteen  inches  long,  ten  wide,  and 
six  deep.  In  this  work,  which  is  the  most  labori- 
ous appertaining  to  the  sugar  plantation,  only 
male  N^roes  and  the  most  robust  Negresses  are 
employed.  Each  Negro  can  make,  in  ordinary 
ground,  from  sixty  to  eighty  of  these  holes  in 
a  day ;  but  if  the  ground  has  been  previously 
ploughed,  as  is  practised  at  Jamaica,  a  Negro 
can  make  double  the  number. 

The  distance  between  the  holes  miut  be  deter- 
mined by  the  natiire  of  the  soil.  During  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  that  they  should  be  nearer 
each  other,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  was  richer ; 
because  the  earth  having  more  nutritious  juices, 
could  nourish  a  greater  number  of  plants.  This 
opinion  was  specious,  but  was  soon  exchanged 
for  one  more  philosophical ;  and  it  has  been  per- 
ceived, that  when  the  canes  are  too  crowded,  they 
must  reciprocally  impede  each  other's  growth  and 
maturity.  Depriving  themselves  by  this  near  ap- 
proach of  air  and  light,  the  two  most  potent  agents 
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df  their  existence  and  vigour,  they  always  present 
the  aspect  of  abortions  in  place  of  thriving  canes. 
It  is  sufficient  to  apply  to  poor  and  meagre  land 
those  principles  which  have  been  appUed  to 
ground  of  a  fertile  nature.  The  conclusion  foh 
lows,  that  the  canes  should  be  planted  distant  in 
proportion  to  the  fecundity  of  the  soil :  thus,  in 
the  poorest  land  they  are  planted  three  feet  apart, 
and  six  feet  in  the  richest 

Humboldt  says,  the  Creole  cane  and  the  cane 
of  Otaheite  are  planted  in  the  month  of  April, 
the  first  at  four,  the  second  at  five  feet  distance : 
it  ripens  in  fourteen  months. 

Although  the  holes  have  only  been  made  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  yet  the  earth  which  has  been 
dug  out,  being  left  on  the  edges,  they  appear  to 
have  a  depth  of  more  than  a  foot  Three  cane 
plants  are  laid  in  each  hole,  and  they  are  cover- 
ed with  only  three  inches  of  earth,  and  without 
pressure.  This  is  the  business  of  children,  or  of 
hands  belonging  to  the  plantations  who  are  ca- 
pable only  of  light  work.  The  residue  of  the 
earth  is  left  on  the  side  of  the  pit,  so  that  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  these  labours  would  ima- 
gine the  plantation  not  yet  made. 

When  the  plantation  is  in  marshy  ground,  where 
there  is  apprehension  that  the  plant  will  rot,  care 
is  taken  not  to  lay  the  cane  in  the  pit  One  end 
of  it  only  is  put  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  the 
plant  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  that 
from  four  to  five  inches  are  above  the  ground. 
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This  is  called  planting  en  canofh  because  the 
plant  resembles  a  cannon  pointed.  Plantations  of 
this  kind  never  pay  the  expenses  they  occasion. 

If  it  is  determined  absolutely  to  force  nature, 
by  establishing  a  sugar  plantation  on   marshy 
ground,  which  will  cost  immense  labour  before  it 
becomes  productive^  prudence  and  interest  re- 
quire that  the  ground  should  be  previously  drain-* 
ed.     If  the  want  of  a  declivity  form  an  insu- 
perable obstacle,  one  expedient  remains,  more 
tedious,  yet  still  more  advantageous  to  the  land : 
Let  the  rain  water  be  drawn  from  all  parts,  and 
collected  upon  the  soil  intended  to  be  drained : 
having  deposited  the  earthy  particles  with  which 
it  is  charged,  and  become  clear,  it  should  be  re* 
leased  by  opening  the  sluices,  and  this  operation 
should  be  repeated  according  as  the  rains  permit* 
This  process  unites  the  double  advantage  of  ele- 
vating the  soil,  and  of  producing  a  bed  of  veg^eta- 
ble  earth,  from  which  it  derives  peculiar  fecundi- 
ty.   This  kind  of  land  is  always  too  vigorous  for 
the  sugar-cane.    The  plant  acquires  an  astonish** 
ing  increase,  but  is  so  watery,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful refiner  is  unable  to  obtain  sugar  from  it  This 
defect  is  corrected,  by  planting  the  ground  with 
rice  for  two  successive  years.    The  planting  of 
rice  has  the  singular  and  double  advantage  of 
elevating  the  land  by  the  stocks  it  leaves,  and  of 
subduing  it  by  drawing  off  the  subtile  juices. 
When  the  rice  ceases  to  be  productive,  the  sugar- 
cane replaces  it  very  advantageously.    This  me- 
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ibod  of  correcting  marshy  grounds,  through  the 
assistance  of  rain  water,  is  doubly  serviceable  to 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  because  it 
frees  them  at  the  same  time  from  those  saline  par- 
ticles which  are  unfriendly  to  vegetation. 

Weeding.— 'At  the  end  of  five  days  or  more, 
or  ten  at  the  utmost,  the  young  cane  shows  itself 
under  the  form  of  a  single  stalk,  which  is  divided 
in  a  few  days  into  two  small,  slender,  and  oppo- 
site leaves.  In  proportion  as  the  young  plant 
increases,  it  puts  forth  two  leaves  injthe  same  or« 
der  with  the  first.  At  this  period  it  requires  rain, 
or  artificial  watering.  It  soon  becomes  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  remove  the  weeds,  which  would 
otherwise  choke  it;  and  the  application  of  the 
hoe  must  be  two  or  three  times  repeated,  until 
the  cane  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  choke,  in 
turn,  every  strange  plant  On  each  weeding,  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  cover  the  young  plant 
with  part  of  the  earth  left  on  the  edges  of  each 
hole  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Qualities.— The  sugar-cane  ripens  according 
to  the  season  it  experiences :  rains  retard,  drought 
accelerates  its  maturity.  Much  depends  also  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  rich  and  moist  lands 
the  cane  does  not  ripen  under  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen months,  while,  in  a  light  soil,  it  ripens  two 
months  earlier.  In  the  ninth  month,  the  plant 
begins  to  cast  its  leaves.  Those  nearest  the  foot 
of  the  cane  fall  first,  and  the  others  in  succes- 
sion ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  plant  arrives  at 
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maturity,  the  cluster  of  leaves  which  terminates 
it  alone  remains. 

At  the  saftie  time  the  cane  assumes  a  yelloi^ 
colour,  an  infallible  sign  of  the  good  quality  of 
the  sugar  it  contains.  It  is  not  thus  with  the 
canes  of  marshy  lands,  and  hollows  or  bottoms  ; 
they  retain  the  green  colour,  whatever  may  be 
their  age,  and  thus  announce  to  the  refiner  the 
difficulty  he  will  experience  in  obtaining  the 
sugar. 

The  distance  of  the  joints  furnishes  also  a  cer- 
tain criterion  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  cane : 
in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  to  each  other, 
the  plant  is  inferior. 

It  is  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
to  take  the  cane  at  the  true  point  of  its  maturity. 
Before  this  period  it  will  yield  much  water,  and 
but  little  sugar.  If  it  is  over  ripe,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  sugar  is  obtained  than  the  cane  would 
yield  if  taken  at  the  proper  time ;  the  manufacture 
will  also  be  more  difficult,  and  the  quality  inferior. 
Accidents  too  oflen  render  it  necessary  to  pass 
canes  which  are  not  ripe  to  the  mill :  for  instance, 
when  a  fire  consumes  all  that  is  combustible  in  a 
field  of  canes,  or  when  a  furious  hurricane  has 
beat  down  the  canes  already  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  the  hope  that  they  will  rise  again.  It  is, 
in  these  cases,  more  prudent  to  make  nothing  but 
syrup :  the  attempt  to  make  sugar  may  be  fruit* 
less ;  and  the  process  of  the  fabrication  may  oc- 
cupy so  much  time,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
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canes  will  become  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  no 
longer  to  yield  even  syrup. 

Cutting — Shoots,— The  sugar-cane  should 
be  cut  with  a  bill  (sorpe)  very  near  the  root,  and 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  cluster  of  leaves  at 
the  summit.  A  piece  of  the  tender  part^of  the 
cane,  near  the  summit,  is  then  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  planting. 

After  the  large  canes,  or  the  first  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  plant,  are  removed,  the  young 
shoots  are  left,  and  require  only  weeding  and  fair 
weather.     Good  land  furnishes  as  many  as  five 
crops  of  shoots ;  that  is  to  say,  one  may  cut  a 
plantation  of  canes  five  times  without  replanting. 
At  each  cutting,  however,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
is  less.     A  piece  of  cane  of  four  squares,  which 
yields,  at  the  first  cutting,  seven  hundred  forms 
of  rough  sugar,  each  weighing  fifty.four  pounds, 
will  give  from  its  first  shoots  only  six  hundred 
forms ;  the  second  shoots,  five  hundred  -,  the  third, 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  and  so  on  in  like  pro- 
portion. In  bad  ground,  the  disproportion  is  much 
greater.     The  second  shoots  in  such  plantations 
rarely  yield  half  the  quantity  furnished  at  the 
first  cutting  by  the  large  canes.     They  are  there- 
fore replanted  as  often  as  the  strength  of  the 
establishment  will  permit. 

It  flowers  in  the  month  of  October  if  the  plant 
be  sufficiently  vigorous;  but  the  top  is  cut  off 
before  the  panicle  is  unfolded.  In  all  the  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  (the  maguey  cultivated  at 
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Mexico  for  extracting  the  pulque,  the  wine-yield« 
ing  palm  tree,  and  the  sugar-cane),  the  flowering 
alters  the  quality  of  the  juices. 

Grinding. — ^The  season  of  the  year  in  which 
the  cane  is  cut,  influences  much  the  quantity  of 
sugar  obtained  from  it    During  November  and 
the  four  succeeding  months,  it  yields  a  third  more 
sugar  than  in  the  other  seven  months.    This  rule 
is  general,  but  varies  in  particular  places.   In  the 
northern  part  of  San  Domingo,  much  advantage 
results  from  grinding,  or  making  sugar,  in  the 
season  now  named,  but  without  the  difference 
being  so  great  as  to  prevent  its  manufacture  dur-r 
ing  the  rest  of  the  year.    In  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  the  same  island,  all  the  labour 
of  the  plantation  that  relates  to  the  grinding  or 
manufacture  of  the  sugar,  is  exclusively  perform-* 
ed  in  the  good  season.    In  Tierra  Firme  they 
manufacture  sugar  during  the  whole  of  the  year ; 
but  there,  as  in  the  other  places,  the  five  months 
now  mentioned  are  preferred. 

The  labours  of  the  sugar  plantation  must  be 
so  distributed,  that  the  different  operations  go  on 
at  the  same  time.  While  some  Negroes  cut  the 
canes,  others  convey  them  to  the  mill,  where 
they  are  ground  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  The  juice 
extracted  from  the  cane  is  immediately  subjected 
to  the  process  for  converting  it  into  sugar.  Every 
thing  must  be  done  at  once.  If  the  sugar-cane 
i&  not  pressed  as  soon  as  cut,  it  undergoes  a  fer- 
mentation,  which  affects  the  saccharine  parte, 
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rendering  the  manufacture  very  difficulty  and  the 
results  less  favourable.  If  the  juice  of  the  cane 
be  not  exposed  to  the  fire  as  soon  as  expressed, 
it  contracts  a  degree  of  acidity  which  greatly 
embarrasses  the  refiner.  The  West  Jndia  colo- 
Bists  are  so  well  convinced  of  the  celerity  requi- 
site in  these  different  operations,  that,  from  the 
moment  when  they  begin  to  cut  the  cane,  the 
labours  of  the  plantation  continue  night  and  day. 
The  Negroes  are  divided  into  four  companies  or 
relievers,  like  sailors  in  the  navigation  of  a  vessel, 
and  there  is  no  intermission  except  on,  Sunday. 

MiLLS.*«*The  mill  for  expressing  the  canes  is 
composed  of  three  iron  cylinders.  One  in  the 
centre,  to  which  the  moving  power  is  applied, 
turns  the  other  two,  by  means  of  teeth  of  iron  or 
wood,  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  three  cylinders. 
These  mills  are  worked  by  water  or  by  mules. 
The  former  unites  the  valuable  advantages  of 
celerity  and  economy  of  animals.  One  water-mill, 
constructed  with  accurate  dimensions,  will  fur- 
nish in  twenty-four  hours  sufficient  juice  of  the 
cane  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  forms  of  rough 
sugar,  each  weighing  fifty-four  pounds,  unless 
poverty  of  soil  or  an  unfriendly  season  should 
present  impediments.  A  mill  worked  with  mules, 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  conducted,  will 
not  furnish  more  than  half  the  quantity.  Those 
sugar-works  in  Tierra  Firme  which  deserve  the 
name  of  manufactories,  have  all  water-mills.  It 
would  be   unpardonable,   in  a  country  so  well 

4. 
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watered,  not  to  apply  to  this  use  that  fluid,  which 
is  every-where  to  be  obtained,  and  in  as  great 
quantities  as  can  be  desired. 

Manufacture.-— The  juice  of  the  cane  passes 
directly  from  the  mill,  through  a  canal,  into  a 
large  basin,  which  is  placed  in  the  sugar-works, 
by  the  largest  of  five  caldrons.  The  first  cal- 
dron is  the  largest,  usually  fifty-four  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  in  the  last  that  the  sugar  receives 
the  last  degree  of  boiling. 

The9e  caldrons  are  placed  in  the  same  line, 
and  by  the  side  of  each  other :  they  are  fixed  in 
mason-work  over  a  stove  or  kiln,   the  focus  of 
which  is  under  the  last,  and  from  which  a  canal 
passes  beneath  the  five  caldrons,   allowing  the 
smoke  to  escape  through  a  chimney  by  the  side 
of  the  largest.     The  ivhole  apparatus  of  these 
caldrons  is  in  general  placed  behind  the  wall  of 
the  sugar-house.    But  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  Revolution  they  began  to  adopt  a  method  of 
erecting  the  apparatus  in  the  middle  of  the  sugar- 
house,  with  a  view  to  emjiloy  two  skimmers  at 
each  caldron,  and  to  disengage  the  sugar  more 
promptly  and  completely  from  all  heterogeneous 
articles.     To  apparatus  of  this  kind  they  adapted 
two  caldrons  of  the  fifth  kind,  and  in  ^uch  man- 
ner that  each  could  have  a  stove  or  furnace  under 
it,  that  the  fire  might  be  nourished  by  two  mouths, 
and  the  boiling  of  the  sugar  hastened ;  for  the 
experience  of  a  century  has  proved,  that  the  sugar 
is  handsomer  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
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ebullition.    Modern  chemistry  will  therefore  hav6 
much  difficulty  in  communicating  to  our  colonies 
its  apprehension  lest  a  portion  of  the  sugar  should 
be  burnt  in  the  caldrons  in  which  the  syrup  is 
boiled ;  and  its  advice,  to  effect  die  evaporation 
with  less  fire,  will  not  be  followed.    Every  thing 
is  employed,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  the  ac*^ 
Hon  of  the  fire  in  the  sugar-houses.    An  appanu 
tus  is  well  or  ill  made,  a  furnace  or  stove  more  or 
less  perfect,  in  proportion  as  they  facilitate  the 
ebullition.     To  favour  this  operation  still  more, 
they. employ  for  fuel  the  leaves  which  the  canes 
cast  off  in  ripening,  and  which  have  dried  on  the 
places  where  they  fell.   The  cane  which  has  passed 
through  the  mill  and  become  dry,  is  employed 
also  for  the  same  purpose.    It  is  observed,  that 
a  good  workman  obtains  with  the  leaves  and  this 
a  fire  much  more  violent,  and  more  equal,  than 
that  obtained  with  wood.    There  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage attending  this  kind  of  fuel,  as  the  action 
of  the  fire  can  be  moderated  at  pleasure.    At  the 
moment  when  the  attendant  ceases  to  throw  this 
fuel  into  the  stove,  the  violence  of  the  heat  is 
necessarily  diminished,  and  this  is  very  useful 
with  regard  to  the  just  degree  of  boiling. 

As  soon  as  the  boiling  is  sufficient,  the  fire  is 
checked,  that  the  sugar  may  be  removed,  with- 
out experiencing  more  ebullition  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. This  advantage  cannot  be  obtained  with 
wood  of  any  kind ;  for  it  deposits  in  the  furnace 
a  bed  of  ardent  coals,  which  maintains  the  vio- 
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ience  of  tbe  fire  much  longer  than  is  necessary, 
and  reduces  to  a  candied  dtate  that  part  of  the 
sugar  which  i»  more  immediately  at  tbe  bott<Mint 
of  the  caldron* 

On  Tierra  Fiitne>  where  wood  alone  is  used  to 
iftianufkcture  sugar,  they  calculate  the  boilitig  by 
including  that  which  the  sugar  will  acquire  during^ 
its  removal ;  but  this  estimate  requires  an  accu- 
racy of  judgment  «o  rarely  met  with,  that  the 
sugar  mo^t  frequently  either  wants  the  requisite 
degree  of  boUing,  or  has  exceeded  it  In  employ- 
ing for  fuel  the  leaves  or  straw,  and  tiie  cane  that 
had  passed  the  mill,  these  inconveniencies  are 
Avoided)  and  the  labour  of  Negroes,  whom  the 
Creoles  employ  to  cut  and  transport  the  wood,  is 
saved.  Be^des^  when  the  season  prevents  the 
providing  of  wood,  the  grinding  is  necessarUy 
suspended,  and  all  tbe  works  suflfer ;  while,  with 
good  stores  of  the  refuse,  these  extraordinary 
labours  may  be  saved,  and  at  any  time  of  the 
year  the  Cane  may  be  cut,  and  the  sugar  manu- 
factured. 

Constituent  Parts.— Before  we  speak  of  the 
process  by  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  juice 
of  the  cane,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  nature 
of  its  constituent  parts.  But  how  shall  we  decide 
a  question  in  which  there  is  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  ?  Chemistry  will  be  long  involved  in 
doubts  atod  conjectures  with  regard  to  sugar. 

Some  chemists  maintain,  that  the  heterogene- 
ous materials  of  sugar  are  a  fecula,  or  sediment, 
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an  extract)  and  a  colouring  matter,  which  become 
separated  by  evaporation.  OtfaMs  think,  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  obtain  by  simple  evaporation 
and  the  action  of  fire  a  diminntion  of  the  watei^ 
and  a  reunion  of  the  particles  af  sugar,  thus  faci- 
litating the  coagulation  and  separation  of  tiie 
feculse  and  the  colouring  matter. 

Hiere  are  some  who  consider  sugar  as  a  saline 
substance,  and  as  holding  a  ttiddle  station  be- 
tween mucilage  and  essential  salts. 

English  planters  reckon  in  its  composition  eight 
parts  of  water,  one  of  sugar,  and  one  of  thick  oil 
and  mucilaginous  gums,  with  a  portion  of  essen- 
tial oil ;  and  it  is  on  these  principles  that  they 
manufacture  sugar. 

French  colonists  merely  suppose  that  the  juice 
is  composed  of  a  great  porti<Hi  of  superabundant 
water  which  evaporates  by  ebullition,  and  some 
acids  or  mucilages,  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
disengage  the  saccharine  part.  To  produce  nea- 
tralization^  they  oppose  to  those  acids  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  alkali,  in  order  that  the  eSer- 
vescence  made  by  the  alkali  witiii  die  acid,  assisted 
by  ebullition,  may  exhibit  diem  under  the  ibrm 
of  a  saponaceous  scum,  which  is  removed  widi 
skimmers  made  for  that  purpose. 

Use  of  Alkali. — ^The  agents  employed  to  al- 
kalize the  juice  of  the  cane,  are  quicklime,  ashes, 
potash,  &c.  They  have  not  found  any  vegetable 
alkali  to  produce  as  good  effects.  Some,  how- 
ever, of  the  systematic  colonists  have  thosen  to 
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depart  from  the  customary  usage,  through  aa  ex.* 
pectation  of  some  useful  discovery.  But  their 
experiments  have  generally  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  their  interests ;  and,  according  to  the 
docility  or  obstinacy  of  their  characters,  they 
have  sooner  or  later  resumed  that  method  which 
self-love  had  induced  them  to  abandon.  The 
only,  allowable  variation  is,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  to  complete  the  alkalization  with 
potash  in  the  third  or  fourth  caldron,  afler  quick- 
lime has  already  extracted  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mucilages  and  other  heterogeneous  articles. 

The  ashes  of  common  wood  injure  materially 
the  quality  of  the  sugar ;  rendering  it  brown, 
without  crystals  and  without  consistence* 
«  It  is  some  time  since  an  inhabitant  of  Jamaica 
fell  on  a  plan  of  alkalizing  sugar  with  the  ashes 
of  the  pimento  tree,  of  fern,  or  of  Cam  peachy 
wood.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this  me- 
thod were  verified,  published,  and  compensated 
by  the  colonial  assembly.  It  decreed  to  Mr  Bou- 
sie,  author  of  the  discovery,  the  sum  of  L.1000 
sterling.  .  The  use  of  lime  was  on  the  point 
of  experiencing  a  disgraceful  proscription,  when 
it  was  ascertained  by  commerce  that  sugar  al- 
kalized in  this  manner  would  not  bear  the  sea, 
•  because  these  ashes  evidently  impeded  the  inti- 
mate union  of  the  particles.  Lime  recovered 
therefore  the  consideration  it  had  begun  to  lose, 
and  the  system  of  Mr  Bousie  obtained  only  from 
public  generosity  a  publication,  in  which  it  was 
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declared  that  lime  and  ashes  might  be  conjointly 
employed,  provided  the  refiner  was  skilful  in 
combining  them. 

It  is  from  the  just  proportion  of  the  alkali  to 
the  heterogeneous  parts,  that  we  must  hope  for 
the  handsomest  sugar.  The  great  art  of  the 
refiner  is  therefore  to  ascertain  this  point  The 
nature  of  the  canes  which  furnished  the  juice,  the 
lands  in  which  they  were  cultivated,  and  the 
season  which  prevailed  during  their  maturity, 
announce  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  alkali  is 
necessary.  The  appearance,  odour,  and  taste  of 
the  juice  itself,  indicate  also  whether  little  or 
much  alkali  is  required.  But  these  signs  are 
merely  approximative.  They  only  become  pre- 
cise and  infallible  in  the  course  of  the  manufac- 
ture ;  and  as  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  correct 
defects  arising  firom  too  little  than  firom  too  much 
Kme,  the  refiner  uses  at  first  but  two-thirds  of  tlie 
quantity  that  he  thinks  requisite  for  perfect  satu- 
ration. The  lime  is  thrown  into  the  first  or  great 
caldron,  the  liquid  being  cold.  The  juice  is 
slightly  agitated,  that  the  lime  may  be  equally 
diffiised.  A  conflict  presently  ensues  between 
the  alkali  and  the  add  or  mucilaginous  parts; 
and  these  are  thrown  by  the  strong  ebullition  to 
the  surface  under  the  form  of  a  scum,  in  which 
the  eye  and  the  touch  recognize  saponaceous  pro- 
perties. 

In  the  province  of  Caracas,  subcarbonate  of 
potash  is  used,   instead  of  lime,   to   purify  the 
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juice  of  the  sugar-cane«  The  ashes  of  the  bucare» 
which  is  the  erythriaa  coraUodendron,  are  prefer* 
red. 

Skimming. — One  Negro  at  least  ta  each  cal- 
dron is  tenstantly  employed  in  removing  the 
scum ;  and  frequently  one  is  not  sufficient  The 
skimmer  performs  without  dispute  the  most  ioou 
portant  part  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  FroQ]^ 
his  activity  results  the  good  or  bad  qus^ity.  Alt 
the  other  conditions  necessary  to  produce  h^d- 
^me  sugar  will  be  of  no  avail,  if  it  is  badly  skim* 
med.  This  operation  is  begun  in  the  secqnd  cal- 
dron ;  sometimes^  but  rarely,  in  the  first 

Prognostics. — The  scum  is  at  fkst  of  blackisli 
buci  and  extremely  thick,  but  in  consequence  of 
being  removed  it  acquires  a  moi*e  yellow  colour., 
.  When  it  adheres  to  the  skimmer,  and  the  ebulli- 
tion is  Urge,  dilatory,  and  of  dull  hue,  the  alkali 
is  ju4ged  insufficient.  The  quantity  of  Ume  is 
theni  augmented  by  degrees,  till  this  indication  is 
no  longer  furnished. 

The  juice  is  poised  from  the  first  into  the 
second  caldron^  whare  it  experiences  an  ebulli- 
tion of  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  ^kim^ 
mer  ig  constantly  passed  over  its  surface;  it  i3 
thence  emptied  into  the  third,  where  it  is  skim- 
med anew.  From  that  cal4rQn  it  is.  pass^  into 
the  i^urth,  whqre  it  remains  till  it  gives  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  cleanliness,  and  is  then  removed  to 
the  fifths  in  which  nothing  is  necessary  but  to 
complete  the  boiling :  so  that  the  successive  de- 
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cantation  from  one  caldron  to  the  oth^h  fuciwbci^ 
signs  that  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  clean  to  bQ  ad* 
mitted  to  the  fifth. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  scum  passes  easily 
through  the  holes  of  the  skinuner,  and  the  ebuUi- 
tiou  is  small,  it  indicates  an  excess  of  alkali,  by 
:which  the  quality  of  the  sugar  will  be  sSkcted. 
It  wiU  neither  have  the  whiteness  nor  the  grain 
it  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  This  defect 
is  imperfectly  remedied  by  adding  fresh  unalkar 
lized  juice  of  the  cane,  that  it  may  became  charg- 
ed with  part  of  the  superabundant  alkali.  But 
the  evil  can  only  be  palliated,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pletely removed. 

It  often  happens  that  the  canes  have  not  suf- 
ficient water  to  hold  them  in  solution  till  the 
scum  is  completely  extracted.  When  the  refiner 
perceives  that  the  scum  continues  foulji  and  that 
the  juice  of  the  cane  acquires  too  rapidly  a^  con- 
sistence unfavourable  to  its  development^  h$ 
throws  more  water  into  the  caldron  to  prolong 
the  dissolutioq.  The  ebullition  or  bubbles  of  a 
middling  size,  well  detached  and  sparkling^  a  bal- 
samic odour  firotn  the  third  and  fourth  caldrons, 
are  certw)  signs  of  the  good  qus^Uty  of  the  sugar, 
and  its  good  manufacture.  When  the  bubbles  in 
thQ  fifth  are  large,  excessively  agitated,  and  make 
expI<>sions,  we  must  expect  sugar  of  had  qui^ity^ 
which  incrustates  with  difiiculty,  or  not  at  aU« 
The  excessive  quantity  of  water,  which  the  pro- 
cess of  the  manufacture  has  not  been  able  to 
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carry  off,  holds  it  in  a  state  of  liquidity,  and  con- 
demns it  to  remain  syrup. 

Boiling. — The  talent  of  boiling  sugar  well  is 
very  highly  appreciated  in  the  colonies,  as  on  the 
just  degree  of  it  depends  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
article.  If  the  boiling  be  too  violent,  a  part  of 
the  essential  salt  burns  and  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity, and  the  excessive  union  (or  consolidation)  of 
the  particles  resists  the  process  of  claying ;  for 
the  molasses,  which  it  is  necessary  to  extract  in 
whitening,  forms  with  the  sugar  a  substance 
which  the  water  used  in  purification  cannot  pene- 
trate. If  the  boiling  is  too  feeble,  the  incrusta- 
tion of  the  sugar  is  imperfect,  and  the  water  used 
in  claying,  not  finding  the  necessary  resistance, 
carries  off  much  of  the  sugar  in  the  form  of  syrup. 
Each  form  of  rough  sugar  weighs,  in  the  French 
colonies,  fifty-four  pounds.  It  is  reduced  to  forty- 
one  or  forty-two  by  the  process  of  claying ;  but 
if  the  sugar  is  not  sufficiently  boiled,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  claying  is  attempted  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  it  had  been  well  boiled,  it  is  reduced 
to  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  pounds.  For  this 
reason,  when  it  is  intended  to  sell  the  sugar  in  its 
rough  state,  it  must  receive  a  greater  degree  of 
boiling  than  when  it  is  to  be  clayed. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  boiling  of  the 
sugar  is  simple  and  infallible.  One  of  the  large 
copper  ladles,  used  to  decant  the  juice,  is  plunged 
into  the  fifth  caldron,  and  immediately  withdrawn. 
By  the  quantity  of  the  syrup  which  adheres  to  the 
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sides  of  the  ladle,  the  degree  of  thickness  is  per^ 
ceived.  When  this  sign  indicates  that  the  point 
of  boiling  approaches,  the  ladle  is  replunged,  and 
as  much  of  the  article  taken  from  the  back  of  it 
as  the  thumb  can  carry ; — ^the  index,  or  fore-finger, 
is  then  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  liquid ;  at 
the  same  time  the  thumb  is  dropped  and  the  index 
elevated.  The  sjrrup  forms  a  thread,  which  should 
break  when  the  fingers  are  two  inches  apart,  and 
retire  on  itself  in  form  of  a  cork-screw,  toward  the 
matter  remaining  on  the  thumb.  This  is  called 
with  reason  the  proof,  for  there  is  in  fact  none 
better.  Chemists  have  desired  to  substitute  in- 
struments to  which  they  have  in  vain  guaranteed 
infallibility  j  for  the  results  are  erroneous  accord^ 
ing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  cane  which  pro- 
duced the  sugar.  They  have  finally  been  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  chance  has  procured  for  the 
colonies  a  criterion  superior  to  any  that  art  is  able 
to  invent  The  inexperienced  refiner  does  not 
at  first  accommodate  himself  to  this  mode  of 
graduating  the  boiling,  because  it  ofiends  the 
delicate  skin  of  his  fingers ;  but,  as  he  advances, 
the  skin  hardens,  and  becomes  so  callous  as  to 
experience  no  pain.  A  refiner  of  the  colonies 
may  be  easily  recognized,  merely  by  inspecting 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  his  right  hand,  in  like 
manner  as  they  detect  disguised  sailors  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  callous  skin  on  the  palms  of  their 
hands. 

The  feebleness  of  the  boiling  is  known  by  the 
difficulty  with  which  the' thread  forms ;  its  excess. 
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by  the  difficulty  with  which  the  thread  retifes 
when  brpken. 

As  soon  as  the  desired  indication  is  obtained* 
the  fire  is  checked  aqd  the  sugar  promptly  drawn 
c^-^Two  NegroeSf  and  sometimes  liireef  each 
having  a  ladle  of  ten  or  twelve  feet»  empty  the 
sugar,  at  once,  into  a  <;aldron  placed  under  the 
ground  of  the  sugar^house  by  the  side  of  the  l^flh 
caldron. 

Crystallization.**-*  After  half  an  hour  the  augar 
is  stirred  in  this  new  caldron,  that  it  maj  graniVr 
late  equaUy.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  spatula, 
nearly  three  feet  long,  called  mouveron,  is  used« 
The  sugar  is  presently  removed  from  this  caldron 
to  another,  larger  and  more  distant  from  the  ap^ 
psucatus,  where  it  i^  left  till  it  forms  an  ice  qX 
arust»  a  line  \n  thickness.  This  crust  shows  both 
the  quality  of  the  sugar^  and  the  degree  pf  boil-* 
ing.  If  it  be  greeq  toward  the  centre,  the  sugar 
is  not  good  j^  if  it  be  too  friable^  or  brittle,  the 
sugar  is  too  much  boiled ;  if  not  sufficiently  so^ 
the  boiling  has  been  too  feeble.  The  just  point 
of  boiling  has  been  acquired,  when«,  applying  the 
hand  lightly  to  the  crust,  it  bends  and  resumes 
its  level.  If  it  break  too  easily,  the  boiling  was 
in  excess  {  if  it  do  not  resume  the  level,  the  boil- 
ing was  deficient 

MovLDs  OR  f'oRM&.^-rWhile  the  sugar  is  in 
this  caldron,  large  earthen  moulds  or  forms  are 
placed  in  the  sugar-house,  at  a  distance  from  the 
apparatus,  having  been  kept  two  or  threie  hours 
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io  watttf,  and  wdil  wi^heid.  They  are  placed 
besidQ  eaoh  ^ih^h  the  paint  down^  the  hplQ  nt 
the  pplQt  b^g  carefully  clc^d  with  a  stopper  of 
atraw«  As  many  forms  arq  ejmployed  aa  are  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  contain  the  matter  that  has 
been  boiled :  the  sugar  is  then  put  in  them  while 
stlU  liquid.  This  operatioo,  has  also  its  particular 
mode.  For  this  purpose  a  copper  pm  with  two 
handles^  and  of  convenient  form,  is  employed.  It 
contains  nearly  four  pots  of  liquid,  and  is  filled 
with  the  article  to  be  transposed.  The  Negjpq  who 
performs  this  task  is  careful  nc^  to  empty  the  pan 
into  one  mould,  but  to  distribute  it  among  several, 
so  that  they  may  be  fiUed  at  the  same  time. 
This  precaution  is  necessary,  that  the  liquid  part 
of  the  sugar  inajr  not  be  contained  in  some  forms, 
and  all  the  grain  in  others^  but  that  the  distribu^ 
tipn  may  be  perfectly  equal. 

STiaaiNG^^*-After  an  hour  has  elapsed,  the 
sugar  in  the  moulds,  still  in,  a  state  of  liquefac* 
tioQf  requires  another  stirring,  not  less  essential 
than  the  preceding.  The  obyect  is  to  remove  the 
grain  of  the  sugar  which  has  adhered,  through  its 
own  weight,  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mould, 
and  to  divide  it  equally  throughout  the  mould, 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  cooling  of  the 
contents  gives  to  the  sugar  such  consistence  as 
wiU  prevent  the  grain  from  precipitating  anew. 
The  succesa  to  be  expected  from  this  operation, 
depends  entirely  on  the  moment  in  which  it  b 
performed.     It  is  called  stirring  the  sugar.    If 
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the  sugar  be  too  warm,  it  disturbs  the  harmony 
of  the  formation  of  the  grain,  and  removes  with- 
out  advantage  that  which  is  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  the  sides,  to  the  mould.  If  it  be  too 
cold,  it  has  already  become  too  thick  to  answer 
the  wish  of  the  refiner. 

Practice  has  furnished  a  means  of  seizing  th€ 
instant  in  which  the  sugar  should  be  stirred.  The 
refiner  plunges  the  spatula  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  and  leaves  it  to  rise  alone.  According  to 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  it  reascends, 
he  judges  that  it  is  too  soon  or  too  late.  Quick- 
ness indicates  that  it  is  not  yet  time ;  slowness 
shews  that  the  time  is  past  A  just  medium  an- 
nounces the  precise  moment. 

He  who  performs  the  operation  of  stirring, 
should  apply  the  spatula  to  the  sides,  and  remove 
it  directly  to  the  middle  of  the  mould.  The  grain 
is  thus  detached  from  the  sides,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  form. 

Signs. — The  sugar  in  cooling  forms  a  crust  on 
the.  surface,  more  or  less  thick,  the  middle  of 
which  presently  sinks,  leaving  a  kind  of  circle 
adhering  to  the  mould,  which  resembles  a  plate 
with  the  bottom  out.  This  circle  is  called  the 
collar.  It  should  be  about  three  inches  in  size, 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  refiner.  If  the  circle 
is  narrower,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  sugar  has  not 
been  sufiiciently  boiled  ;  and  the  reverse,  if  the 
circle  is  large.  This  crust  is  called  the^wntoin, 
because  there  is  a  hole  in  the  centre,  where  there 
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always  remains  a  little  syrup,  that  has  not  been 
crystallized :  it  furnishes  also  proof  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  alkali  employed.  If  this  crust 
is  fat,  and  the  hand  on  being  applied  to  it  comes 
off  with  more  or  less  mucilage,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  sugar  has  not  received  sufficient  lime.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  crust  is  dry  and  brittle,  lime 
has  been  used  in  excess.  The  colour  of  the 
crust  furnishes  at  once  two  indications,  with  res- 
pect to  the  boiling  and  the  alkali.  A  handsome 
golden  colour  announces  that  the  sugar  has  been 
well  manufactured,  and  well  boiled  ;  a  pale  yel- 
low discloses  the  deficiency  of  alkali,  and  of 
boiling  ;  dark  yellow  shows  the  excess  of  both. 

When  the  sugar  is  perfectly  cold,  the  forms, 
or  moulds,  are  removed  from  the  sugar-house  to 
the  place  of  purification,  where  they  are  placed 
on  large  earthen  pots,  with  narrow  openings,  call- 
ed canaris.  But  previously,  the  stopper  of  straw 
which  closed  the  opening  at  the  point  of  the 
form,  is  not  only  removed,  but  the  contents  is 
also  pierced  with  a  peg  or  pin,  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  is  immediately  withdrawn.  This 
is  called  piercing  the  form.  The  hole  thus  made 
must  be  exactly  in  the  centre,  that  the  water  of 
terrage  or  claying  may  filter  equally  through  all 
parts  of  the  form,  and  give  it  a  unifoitn  white- 
ness. If  it  be  not  pierced  in  the  centre,  the 
water  proceeds  to  the  vacancy ;  the  side  of  the 
form  toward  which  the  whole  inclines  receiving 
the  fluid  intended  for  the  whole  form  :  the  sugar 
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itself  is  therefore  carried  away  by  the  weight  of 
the  water>  and  becomes  full  of  crevices ;  while 
the  opposite  side,  deprived  of  the  water  it  should 
receive,  remains  bkck,  without  experiencing  any 
advantages  from  the  claying.  The  same  incon-^ 
venieftcies  occur  to  the  form  which  has  not  been 
placed  perfectly  perpendicular  on  the  canari* 
The  side  inclined  receives  all  the  water,  and  that 
opposite  retains  its  molasses. 

Claying.— The  sugar  is  left  to  drain  on  the 
canaris,  during  five  or  six*  days  ;  after  which  it 
undergoes  the  process  of  claying.  The  whole  of 
the  fountain,  or  crust  on  the  surface,  is  removed. 
The  sugar  is  well  mixed  with  a  kind  of  trowel> 
and  a  layer  of  sugar  already  blanched  is  placed 
on  it,  which  id  united  with  it  as  well  as  can  be 
efiected  without  pressure.  The  vacancy  <^  about 
two  inches,  remaining  in  the  form  or  mould,  is 
then  filled  with  a  paste  of  black  earth,  Well  di- 
vided. The  water  which  drains  from  this  earth 
penetrates  throughout  the  form,  and  conveys 
with  it  into  the  canari  all  the  molasses  to  be  car- 
ried off.  When  this  earth  becomes  dry,  water  is 
poured  on  it  This  is  called  ^ving  it  a  refresh- 
ment. The  sugar  generally  receives  two  supplies 
of  earth,  and  to  each  two  refreshments. 

Drying.— After  the  last  earth  is  removed,  the 
sugar  is  left  to  drain  during  twelve  days.  A  fine 
day  is  then  chosen  for  exposing  it  to  the  sun, 
from  ten  until  three  o^clock.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  removed  from  the  form  or  mould.    This  is 
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called  loosenifig  the  sugan    The  form  is  placed 
on  straw,  with  the  Btnall  end  upperttiost;  it  is 
then  struck  with  both  hands  ik>  g^tiy  ^s  not  tb 
break  the  fo4rm>  or  bnitse  the  sugar,  biXt  with 
sufficient  force  to  detach  it*    This  getiefally  hap- 
pens about  the  third  dr  fourth  stroke.    The  stugat 
is  exposed  to  the  sun^  that  it  may  acquire  a  con- 
{»il^teiice  which  will  bear  handling,  widiotit  being 
broken.    After  three  o'clock  it  is  carried  to  the 
stove.    This  is  a  building  of  masonry,  twenty 
feet  square,  more  or  les^,  and  thirty  feet  high, 
without  other  opening  than  a  small  door  which 
closes  hermetically,  and  which  dpen^  into  the 
place  of  purification.     It  bears  some  resemblance 
in  form  to  a  tower  of  our  country  steeples.    In 
one  of  the  extmor  sides  tbete  is  an  opening  two 
feet  ^nare,  even  with  the  ground,  to  which  is 
adapted,  in  masonry,  a  canopy  of  beaten  iron,  of 
which  all  the  Cavity  is  within  the  stove.    In  this 
place  the  fire  and  the  wood  are  put,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  nourish  both  day  and  night.     The 
smoke  escapes   by  the  same   avenue   through 
which  the  fuel  is  supplied,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  penetrate  the  stove.    The  heat  is  kept  up  to 
the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  degree  of  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer.   In  the  interior  three  or  four  stageisj  of 
boards,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  grate  or  lattice, 
are  prepared,    on  which  the  sugar  is  placed. 
Twelve  or  fifiteen  days  are  sufficient  to  give  it  a 
solidity  which  it  will  retain  two  or  three  years, 
provided  it  is  preserved  fccm  water  and  excessive 
humidity. 
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When  the  sugar  is  removed  from  the  stdve,  it 
is  broken  or  pounded,  put  up  in  hogsheads,  and 
delivered  in  commerce. 

Boiling  the  Syrup.— The  syrup  which  drains 
from  the  forms  into  the  canaris,  undergoes  a  new 
action  of  fire,  and  furnishes  sugar,  more  porous 
than  the  former,  but  almost  equally  marketable ; 
and  it  passes  through  the  same  process  of  claying. 
From  the  syrup  which  again  results,  atiother 
sugar  of  an  inferior  quality  is  produced :  finally, 
the  last  syrup  is  sold  to  distillers,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  rum. 

The  Creole  Refiners. — It  is  very  necessary 
that  the  Creoles  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Tierra 
Firme  should  pursue  the  same  order  in  the  ope- 
rations relative  to  sugar.  Ashes  form  the  greatest 
part  of  the  alkali  they  employ.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  soil, 
their  sugar  never  equals  that  of  the  colonies, 
either  in  crystallization  or  whiteness.  Their  man- 
ner of  claying  is  equally  exceptionable.  The 
earth,  not  being  well  divided,  does  not  compel 
the  water  to  filter  through  with  sufficient  slow- 
,ness;  but  allows  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  escape  so 
rapidly,  that  it  carries  off  in  its  course  much  of 
the  sugar,  which  falls  with  the  syrup.  This  pre- 
judice is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  do  not 
boil  again  even  the  grosser  or  first  syrup.  Their 
places  of  purification,  far  from  presenting  the 
agreeable  aspect  of  a  parterre  well  kept,  resemble 
receptacles  of  filth,  into  which  one  cannot  enter 
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without  being  mired  in  the  syrup.     They  do  not 
use  canaris,  but  place  the  forms  of  sugar,  destined 
for  blanching^  on  a  kind  of  plank  elevated  four 
feet    Each  line  of  forms  discharges  the  syrup 
into  a  canal  of  wood,  which  conducts  it  to  a  basin 
in  which  all  the  canals  empty.    It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  this  saves  the  expense  of  canaris, 
and  of  transporting  the  syrup  to  the  general 
reservoir ;  but  by  this  proceeding,  they  lose  more 
in  syrup  than  the  price  of  the  canaris.    Besides, 
the  cleanliness  of  a  building,  where  the  eye  may 
contemplate  the  products  of  a  culture,  without 
the  pl^ksure  being  disturbed  by  the  disgusting 
sight  of  the  filth  from  the  syrup,  should  certainly 
be  taken  into  calculation. 
.   Their  mode  of  drying  the  sugar  also,  is  iar 
from  presenting  the  same  advantages  as  ours. 
They  spread  the  sugar  upon  an  elevated  platform, 
covered  by  a  grooved  roof.     Iii  fair  weather  they 
shove  aside  the  roof,  and  the  sugar  receives  the 
drying  rays  of  the  sun.    Excepting  at  such  times 
the  roof  is  not  removed,  and  the  sugar  has  time 
to  regain  during  the  rains,  or  from  the  dampness 
of  the  nights,  that  humidity  which  a  few  hours 
of  the  sun  had  imbibed.    These  transitions  from 
dry  to  damp,  and  from  damp  to  dry,  cannot  but 
destroy  the  grain  of  the  sugar,  and  prevent  it 
from  acquiring  the  consistence  necessary  to  ren- 
der it  durable. 

In  general,  the  fabrication  of  sugar  at  Tierra 
Firme,  and  above  all  the  claying,  are,  and  will 
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naturally  be  a  long  time  behind-hand,  because 
interest  dictates  to  seH  as  sitgar,  a  mass  Composed 
of  all  the  molasses,  and  of  eight-tenths  of  the 
mucikge;,  which  experience  has  taught  u^  to  place 
in  the  rank  of  heterogeneous  particles^  This 
substance  is  divided  m  small  loaves  of  sugar,  to 
which  thej  give  the  nime  of  papehns.  They 
generally  weigh  three  pounds,  and  are  worth  a 
real,  whilst  a  pound  of  white  sugiir  is  worth  a  real 
and  a  half.  The  poor,  who  subsist  principally 
on  papelon,  procure  this  precious  necessary  at  a 
small  expense  f  and  habit  causes  them  to  prefer  it 
to  clayed  ai^ar,  which  costs  more  than  lour  times 
as  much* 

For  the  fabrication  of  the  goarapo,  of  whicb 
we  have  spoken  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  the  papelon  is  much  the  best,  because  it 
contains  the  principles  of  fermentation  in  a  supe^ 
nor  degree  to  the  clayed  sugar* 

As  to  the  little  consistence  which  the  sugar 
can  acquire  by  the  means  which  they  employ,  it 
is  almost  unimportant,  since  the  sugar  is  destined 
to  be  consumed  on  the  spot  as  fast  as  manufac- 
tured ;  and  not,  like  the  sugar  of  our  colonies,  to 
be  transported  across  the  sea,  deposited  in  maga« 
zines  in  the  mother-country,  and  p^haps  after- 
wards to  be  sent  to  the  north  of  Europe.  It 
would  therefore  be  useless,  perhaps  injurious,  to 
the  interests  of  the  planter  of  Tierra  Firme,  to 
deprive  the  sugar  of  a  humidity  which  augments 
its  weight,  and  increases  its  proceeds. 
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it  would  not  be  surprising,  however,  if  (he 
manafkcture  of  sugar  should  shortly  undeigo  an 
advantageoos  reform  in  th^se  provinces.  Indeed 
Homboldt  says,  that  for  some  years  past  the  cul- 
tare  and  &brication  of  sugar  has  been  ihuch  im- 
proved in  Tierra  Firme ;  and,  as  the  process  of 
refining  is  not  permitted  by  the  laws  at  Jamaica, 
they  reckon  on  the  fraudulent  exportation  of  re- 
fined s^ar  to  the  English  colonies.  But  the 
consumption  of  the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  ei* 
ther  in  papelon,  or  in  raw  sugar,  employed  for 
die  febrication  of  chocolate  and  sweet-meats, 
(dulces),  is  so  enormous,  that  the  exportation 
has  been  hitherto  entirdy  null.  The  finest  plan- 
tations of  sugar  are  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  and 
of  the  Tuy,*  near  Pao  de  Zarate,  between  La 
Victoria  and  San  Sebastian,t  near  Guatire,  Gua^ 
renas,  and  Caurimare.1:  If  the  first  canes  arrived 
in  the  New  World  from  the  Canary  Islands,  it  is 
also  in  general  Canarians,  or  Islengos,  who  are 
now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  plantations, 
and  who  superintend  the  labours  of  cultivation 
and  refining. 

On  the  process  of  extracting  the  sugar,  many 
treatises  have  been  written.     The  best  perhaps  is 

*  Tapaupa,  or  La  Trinidad,  Cura,  Mocundo,  £1  Palmar. 

f  For  instancCy  the  Hacienda  de  Santa  Rosa. 

%  Price  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua:  a  papelon,  or  loaf  of  two 
pounds  and  a  half  weight,  half  a  real  de  plata,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  a  piastre ;  one  pound  of  raw  sugar,  one  real ;  one  pound  of 
clayed  sugar,  from  one  real  to  one  and  a  half. 
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that  of  M.  Duthrone,  a  physician  and  planter  of 
San  Domingo.  He  was  the  first  who  had  sugar 
pans  made  of , copper,  broader  and  shallower  than 
the  iron  caldrons  which  are  chiefly  used  in  the 
sugar  plantations:  by  their  width  and  shallow- 
ness they  save  both  fuel  and  time,  because  the 
syrup  boils  and  changes  sooner  into  sugar  in  those 
boilers  than  in  the  former  ones,  which  are  much 
deeper.  In  them  the  syrup  is  stirred  aqd  skim- 
med more  easily,  which  diminishes  the  labour  of 
the  refiner.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  the  sugar 
made  in  those  pans  has  a  lighter  and  more  agree- 
able colour,  than  that  which  has  been  boiled  in 
iron.  When  an  iron  caldron  breaks,  or  becomes 
perforated,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  masonry 
of  the  furnace  to  replace  it  with  another,  which 
wastes  much  time,  and  sometimes  spoils  several 
quintals  of  syrup;  but  when  a  copper  caldron 
meets  this  accident,  there  is  no  further  trouble 
than  in  soldering  a  patch  on  it,  which  can  be  done 
in  half  an  hour.  These,  and  many  other  reasons, 
might  be  cited  to  induce  the  Spanish  cultivators 
to  abandon  the  use  of  iron  caldrons,  as  the  Eng- 
lish planters  have  done  at  Jamaica,  and  in  almost 
all  their  other  colonies. 
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SECTION  IV. 


COFFEE. 


The  colonies  of  every  other  nation  have  for 
more  than  fifty  years  carried  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in  this  article,  while  in  the  Spanish 
possessions  it  was  uniformly  cultivated  merely  for 
domestic  consumption*  However,  not  only  all 
the  new  plantations,  commenced  since  1796  in 
the  valleys  of  Aragua,  are  in  coffee,  but  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  abandoned  cacao  and  indigo, 
and  cultivated  it  in  preference.  This  has  been 
principally  occasioned  by  the  long  war  from  1793 
to  1801 :  the  seas,  covered  with  English  cruisers, 
offering  no  prospect  to  commerce  but  that  of  ine- 
vitable losses,  the  communication  with  the  mo- 
ther-country was  cut  off,  and  the  different  articles 
of  produce  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists, 
at  least  that  of  cacao.  It  is  well  known  that  ca- 
cao will  n6t  keep  for  more  than  ten  months  or  a 
year,  and  that  after  such  time  it  loses  its  value : 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  for  the  colonists  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  another  produce  of  quicker 
sale,  or  which  might  wait  in  the  magazines  for  a 
change  in  politics,  with  less  risk  of  damage  than 
cacao ;  and  the  article  which  presented  these  ad- 
vantages was  coffee. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
culture  has  attained  all  the  increase  of  which  it  is 
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susceptible  in  a  soil  so  extensive  and  fertile  as 
that  of  Tierra  Firme.  The  quantity  produced, 
independent  of  what  is  used  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, does  not  exceed  one  million  pounds. 

Soil. — All  land  within  the  extent  of  sixty 
lei^^ues  crossed  by  the  line,  is  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  cottee^  excepting  land  composed  of 
hard  and  cold  clay,  or  light  and  sandy  ground 
on  a  bed  of  marL  The  leaves  of  the  coffee  planted 
in  such  soils  turn  yellow,  and  the  tree  perishes 
or  is  barren.  It  requires,  in  preference,  a  soil 
new  and  free,  a  little  elevated,  where  the  coolness 
and  the  rains  moderate  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  which  would  overpower  the  plant  if 
exposed  to  all  its  violence. 

A  rule  equally  easy  and  invariable  in  forming  a 
coffee  plantation,  is  to  choose  land  newly  cleared. 
The  size  of  the  trees  is  the  most  certain  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Mountains  or  bills,  the  elevation  is  unimportant, 
provided  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  never  de- 
scends below  ten  or  twelve  degrees.  The  plan- 
tation should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  north ;  but  this  precaution  is  more  necessary 
in  the  Antilles  than  at  Tierra  Firme,  particularly 
if  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  sea  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  salt  air,  whi^h  withers  tlie  coffee* 

The  first  operation  necessary  in  forming  a  cofiee 
plantation  is  to  clear  away  the  trees;  and  the 
manner  of  doing  this  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  land.     If  it  be  level,  or  only  in  gentle 
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declivities,  it  should  be  carefully  cleared  of  the 
stonips,  aftfO'  haTing  burnt  all  which  the  axe 
could  reach.  But  if  the  soil  be  mountaiiftnis,  the 
stumps  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  ravages  made 
by  die  tonentSy  which  sweep  away  with  them, 
more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  die  rains,  the  bed  of  vegetable  earth  which  is 
the  dqiository  of  all  the  principles  of  fertility. 
Many  piantations  have  been  rendered  sterile  as 
soon  as  cleared  by  the  neglect  of  this  precaution* 

FtANTmG.^^The  land  destined  for  the  coffee 
being  weU  deared,  holes  are  made  for  the  new 
plant,  in  such  order  as  the  planter  may  think  pro- 
per, and  at  the  distance  required  by  tiie  ground. 

The  cultivation  of  coflfee  is  not  sufficiently  ad«. 
vanced  in  Tieira  Hrme,  nor  the  soil  sufficiently 
scrutinized,  to  warrant  the  adc^ting  any  other 
method  than  that  of  planting  the  coffee  in  pa- 
ralld  lines,  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other, 
and  the  holes  more  or  less  separated.  But  the 
time  will  probably  arrive  when  industry,  eager  to 
convert  every  thing  to  profit,  will  not  disdain  to 
avail  itself  of  the  results  effected  by  the  talents 
and  emulation  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  for  such  a 
period  that  we  would  recommend  the  method  of 
planting  in  triangles,  a  method  the  more  profitable, 
since  it  saves  nearly  the  sixth  part  of  the  land. 

A  square  of  ground  planted  in  triangles  of 
seven  plants,  gives  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six  coffee  plants;  if  .in  squares  of 
seven  plants,  it  only  gives  two  thousand  five  hun- 
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dred ;  if  in  squares  of  ten,  it  gives  twelve  hundred 
and  twenty-five ;  if  in  triangles  of  ten,  it  yields 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty-one. 

To  plant  in  triangles,  a  cord  must  be  stretched^ 
divided  by  knots  at  the  proposed  distances.  Sup- 
pose seven :  place  a  coffee  plant  at  each  knot. 
For  tlie  second  range,  have  two  sticks  of  sevien 
feet  in  length :  place  the  end  of  one  of  the  sticks 
at  the  last  plant,  and  the  end  of  the  other  stick  at 
the  first ;  bring  the  other  ends  of  the  sticks  to 
touch,  and  they  form  the  summit  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  At  the  point  thus  formed,  place  a 
stake,  to  which  fasten  the  cord  divided  by  knots. 
The  same  operation  is  observed  at  the  end  of  the 
cord.  It  is  fixed,  and  a  plant  of  coffee  deposited 
at  each  knot.  The  other  ranges  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  whatever  manner  the  planting  is  perform* 
ed,  the  dbtance  of  the  holes  should  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  the  more 
fertile  the  land,  the  greater  should  be  the  distance 
between  the  plants.  This,  like  all  other  useful 
truths,  had  to  combat  with  custom  and  prejudice, 
but  experience  soon  ensured  to  it  in  our  colonies 
the  respect  due  to  true  principles.  In  fact,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that,  on  an  equal  surface, 
a  greater  number  of  plants  would  yield  more 
cofiee  than  a  less  one.  The  influence  of  light 
and  air  on  vegetation  was  not  as  yet  theoretically 
known  there.  They  groped  on  in  the  majestic 
career  of  the  operations  of  nature.    They  made 
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all  kinds  of  experimetifs,  and  tbe  preference  was 
given  to  that  which  succeeded  the  best.  As  they 
are.  instigated  to  these  observations  rather  by  the 
avidity  of  riches  than  the  love  of  science,  they 
avail  themsdives  of  the  results  without  analyzing 
the  causes. 

It  was  the  custom,  at  first,  to  place  the  coffee 
plants  at  the  same  distance  in  every  kind  of  soil, 
aqd  interest  dictated  to  platit  them  very  close. 
The  common  distance  was  from  four  to  five  feet 
After  several  years  it  was  discovered,  that  this 
mode  obtained  good  crops  on  poor  land.  Where 
the  land  was  ^  most  fertile,  the  plants  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  greatest  beauty  when  budding 
and  flowering.  They  increased  in  size;  their 
branches  were  entangled,  and  became  so  bushy, 
that  the  planter  feared  lest  they  should  break 
under  the  load  of  fruit  with  which  they  promised 
to  be  burdened.  But  scarcely  had  they  acquir- 
ed this  luxuriant  appearance,  when  nature,  ex- 
hausted by  her  premature  liberality,  ceased  her 
benefits,  and  left  the  cultivator  confounded  and 
disheartened  by  so  fatal  a  phenomenon.  It  was 
finally  thought  proper  to  increase  the  distance 
between  the  plants,  and  by  degrees  this  distance 
was  entirely  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
In  the  poorest  lands,  it  should  not  be  less  than 
four  feet ;  and  in  the  most  fertile,  never  less  than 
eight  Prudence  and  interest  must  point  out  the 
just  proportion. 

A  judicious  planter  regulates  also  the  depth  of 
tlie  holes  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.     The  deeper 
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the  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  the  deeper  he  makes 
the  holes,  and  vice  versa  ;  for  the  grand  object 
is  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  to  the 
stony  stratum,  and  perishing.  At  all  events,  the 
coSse  may  be  planted  in  grains  or  in  shrubs,  as 
is  done  at  San  Domingo  }*  but  it  neither  yields 

•  <<  In  order  to  procure  the  coffee  plant»  they  go  under  the 
old  trees  and  pull  up  the  young  bushes  produced  by  the  fall 
of  the  ripe  fruit  They  transport  them  in  bundles  from  one 
plantation  to  another :  after  having  cut  off  a  part  of  their 
roots,  they  place  them  in  the  holes  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. This  method  is  defective ;  a  great  part  of  the  plants 
procured  in  this  manner,  independent  of  the  faults  in  their 
formation,  which  they  may  have  acquired  under  the  parent 
tree,  are  subject  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  having  never 
been  exposed  to  the  ardour  of  the  sun ;  they  tfaereibre  pre- 
sent no  certainty  of  success  to  the  planter.  The  plaoten  are 
often  obliged  to  recommence  their  plantations  for  several 
successive  years,  before  they  are  regularly  established. 

**  I  avoided  this  inconvenience,  by  an  expedient  which 
aeveral  planters  have  since  adopted. 

**  I  sowed  the  coffee  grains  at  six  inches  distaiwe,  in  a 
quincunx,  in  soil  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  nursevy 
that  sprung  from  them  was  watered  and  treated  with  care : 
from  thence  I  took  the  young  plants  necessary  to  form  my 
plantations.  When  they  were  to  be  transplanted  from  the 
nursery,  care  was  had  to  water  the  ground  well,  and  the 
small  plant  was  taken  up  with  the  earth  which  surrounded  its 
roots. 

'<  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  plants  thus  transport- 
ed from  the  nursery  would  suffer  no  alteration  nor  delay  in 
their  vegetation;  the  plantations  also  were  regular.  Very 
few  plants  had  need  to  be  replaced ;  none  were  defective  in 
their  formation :  they  were  all  accustomed  to  the  scordiing 
heat  of  the  sun ;  and  I  tempered  the  effect  of  it  on  the  soil 
where  the  plants  were  placed,  by  heaping  flints  around  them, 
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as  much,  nor  as  qoickly,  neither  does  it  eodure 
so  long,  as  if  taken  from  a  nursery. — ^The  choice 
of  soil  for  the  nurseries  demands  more  attention 
than  would  be  supposed.  If  the  soil  be  ungrate- 
flil»  the  plant  will  not  have  the  requisite  quantity 
of  that  anifiiating  principle  which  constitutes  its 
vigour,  and  removal  to  a  better  soil  will  never 
remedy  this  original  defect  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  soil  of  the  nursery  is  much  richer  than  that 
of  the  plantation,  the  young  plant  will  not  find 
in  die  new  soil  to  which  it  is  translated,  an  equal 
quantity  of  that  carbonic  acid  which  contributes 
so  powerfully  to  augment  the  energy  of  vegetable 
life  i  and  it  will  inevitably  decay. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  the  fiulure  of  planta- 
tions is  ascribed  to  this  cause,  when  every  ap- 
pearance would  otherwise  warrant  their  perfect 
success. 

The  young  plants  should  be  taken  up  with  all 
their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  same  state.  They 
should  be  two  feet  high.  They  are  covered  with 
earth  two  inches  above  their  roots,  and  cut  at  ten 
indies  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  stem. 

which  preserved  a  freshness  even  in  the  driest  season.  All 
those  coffee  plants  offered  the  advantages  of  being  handsomer, 
stronger,  and  yielding  sooner  than  those  of  my  neighbours 
planted  at  the  same  time  according  to  the  ancient  manner. 
I  am  assured  also,  that,  even  now,  these  plantatioas,  althougli 
neglected  like  all  those  of  San  Domingo,  are  very  beau- 
tifol."     (Memoire  sur  le  Caffier,  by  M.  Bruley.) 
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The  season  for  planting  coffee  is  not  very  im- 
portant in  land  which  contains  sufficient  watery 
principles  to  perform  the  grand  work  of  vegeta- 
tion. But,  in  general,  it  is  most  advisable  to 
plant  shortly  before  the  rains. 

It  is  important  to  fruitfulness  that  the  plants 
should  be  lopped  off  at  a  certain  height,  regulat- 
ed by  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  the  poorest 
land  they  are  trimmed  at  two  feet  and  a  half^ 
and  in  the  best,  at  four  or  five  feet  The  plant- 
ers of  Tierra  Firme  allow  their  plants,  commonly, 
a  height  of  only  four  feet.— They  maintain,  with 
reason,  that  a  greater  elevation  renders  the  har- 
vest of  the  coffee  difficult  and  imperfect  This 
attention,  however,  is  not  general ;  for  there  are 
many  who  do  not  lop  the  plants  at  all,  and  who 
suffer  them  to  have  their  full  growth,  which  na- 
ture has  fixed  at  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
feet. 

Weeding.— The  precauticms  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  planting  the  coffee,  would  be  useless 
if  not  followed  by  those  required  in  freeing  the 
plants  from  the  quantity  of  weeds,  which  dispute 
with  them  the  nutritious  matters  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  increase  which  they  receive  from  the 
soil,  the  air,  and  the  light  The  coffee  plants 
need  assistance  to  conquer  these  enemies  of  their 
existence  only  during  the  first  two  years  j  for  in 
proportion  as  their  branches  extend,  they  cover 
sufficient  land  to  deprive  the  weeds  of  the  air  and 
light  necessary  to  their  propagation  and  increase. 
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M.  Bruley  observes  very  properly,  that  it  is  more 
recommendaUe,  for  preventing  the  reproducti<Hi 
of  the  weeds,  and  the  injury  of  the  soil,  to  pull 
them  up  by  hand,  rather  than  destroy  them  with 
the  hoe. 

Between  the  ranges  of  the  young  coffee  plants, 
sufficient  vegetables  may  be  raised  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  plantation.  The  prudent  planter 
never  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which 
a  cultivated  soil  offers,  for  having  all  vegetables 
he  has  occasion  for,  without  any  further  trouble 
tiian  that  of  planting  them. 

Unless  great  contrarieties  happen  in  the  season 
or  the  soil,  the  coffee  plants  give  a  light  crop  in 
the  second  year,  and  are  in  full  bearing  in  the 
third.  Each  plant  yields  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  At  San  Domingoj  they  calculate  one 
pound  to  a  plant ;  at  Jamaica,  one  pound  and  a 
half;  and  at  Tierra  Firme,  two  pounds. 

Several  causes  are  injurious  to  the  coffee  har- 
vest Droc^ht  is  one.  The  plant  requires  much 
rain,  excepting  during  the  time  of  blossoming, 
for  then  the. rains  destroy  the  flowers  and  all 
prospect  of  fruit  A  too  great  quantity  of  cher- 
ries with  which  the  tree  is  loaded,,  is  another. 
The  tree  cannot  furnish  sufficient  of  the  nourish- 
ing juices  for  this  superabundance  of  fruit ;  a 
great  many  grains  are  therefore  spoiled.  Another 
cause  is  the  quantity  of  weeds,  which,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  cultivator,  usurp  a  part  of 
the  nourbhment  from  the  young  coffee  plants: 
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they  diminish  the  quantify  of  them»  and  singularly 
afiect  their  quality*  Insects,  running  vines  of  tfae 
nature  of  the  mistletoe,  &€.  fogs  and  hurricanes, 
injure  also  the  cultivation  of  cofiee. 

Harvest, — ^We  come  now  to  speak  of  its  har- 
vest, an  article  the  more  important,  since  the 
beauty,  goodness,  and  price  c^  the  coflfee  depends 
on  ^  manner  in  which  it  is  gathered  and  pre- 
pared. The  process  is  lumple  and  easy ;  it  de-^ 
mands  neither  great  talents,  nor  profound  chemi- 
cal information ;  it  does  not  consist  of  a  learned 
combination  of  matters,  submitted  to  be  analyzed, 
or  destined  to  change  their  form  and  acquire  new 
properties. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  the  knowledge  how  to 
collect,  clean,  and  dry  the  grain,  without  impair- 
ing those  qualities  which  serve  to  augment  its 
price  and  consumption,  as  nothing  is  requbite  to 
attain  this  end  but  precision,  and  very  simple 
machines;  attention,  care,  and  exactness,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  form  a  good  manufacturer 
of  coffee.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  simplicity  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prepare  the  coffee  otherwise  than  welh  This 
operation,  like  all  the  works  of  man,  is  subject  to 
divers  systems,  and  opposite  opinions*  We  have 
not  yet,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  never  shall 
have,  a  single  art,  whose  principles  and  process 
are  irrevocably  recognized  and  observed  by  all 
those  who  cultivate  it^  and  the  fabrication  of 
coffee  IS  not  sufficiently  ancient  in  America,  nor 
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sufficiently  difiused^  nor  conducted  tiieoretically 
aiougb»  to  form  an  exception  to  this  gtoeNl  rule. 
It  IS  necessary,  therefore,  liiat  experience  should 
form  by  degrees  the  path  which  should  conduct 
to  its  perfection.  To  this  eflfect,  it  is  peculiariy 
useful  that  the  various  modes  followed,  not  only 
by  the  dilferent  colonial  nations,  but  also  by  each 
planter,  should  be  known,  in  order  tiiat  their 
results^  of  which  commerce  can  only  judge,  should 
decide  to  which  mode  preference  should  be  giinen. 

The  country  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
culture  of  coflbe  is  Arabia  Felix,  father  from 
the  superiority  of  its  soil,  or  from  the  method  db* 
served  there  in  preparing  this  article  of  produce, 
or  perhaps  from  both,  the  o^ee  of  this  country 
commands  three  times  the  price  of  that  of  any 
other.  The  mere  denomination  of  Mocha  coffee 
commands  this  superiority.  The  preparation 
which  it  receives  exacts,  it  is  true,  cares  too  mi- 
nute Md  tedious  to  be  entirely  suitable  to  con. 
aderable  plantations ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore, 
the  less  necessary  to  be  known,  that  the  principles 
may  be  adopted  on  which  they  are  founded,  and 
that  they  may  be  observed  as  far  as  localities  will 
permit 

When  the  Arabian  cultivator,  says  Mr  Bryan 
Edwards,  sees  that  his  cotke  is  ripe,  he  spreads 
large  cloths  over  the  trees,  which  he  shakes  from 
time  to  time  to  make  the  ripe  cherries  fall.  He 
never  pulls  one  grain  of  coffee  with  the  hand, 
whatever  appearance  it  may  have  of  maturity: 
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He  considers  none  as  ripe,  but  such  as  fall  on 
lightly  shaking  the  tree.  This  process,  more  or 
less  rigorously  observed,  serves  at  least  to  confirm 
the  principle,  that  perfect  maturity  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  obtaining  good  coffee. 

The  grains  thus  gathered  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  mats  with  their  pulps,  untU  they  are  per- 
fectly djy ;  which  requires  a  long  time.  Thdr 
dry  envelope  is  then  removed  by  means  of  a  large 
stone  cylinder,  and  they  are  replaced  in  the  sun ; 
for  the  planters  of  Yemen  are  persuaded  that  the 
coffee  is  apt  to  ferment,  as  long  as  it  retains  any 
particle  of  humidity.  It  is  then  winnowed,  and 
packed  in  bales  for  merchandise.  This  practice 
indicates,  that  the  coffee  can  never  be  too  dry. 

The  English  in  their  colonies  follow  nearly  the 
following  method.  As  soon  as  the  cherries  of  the 
coffee  acquire  a  deep  red  colour,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  be  collected.  The  Negroes  em- 
ployed in  this  work  have  a  coarse  linen  bag, 
which  is  retained  open  by  means  of  a  hoop,  placed 
in  its  mouth.  It  is  suspended  to  the  neck  of  the 
Negro  who  gathers ;  and  he  empties  it  into  a  large 
basket-  If  the  Negro  is  in  the  least  active,  he 
can  collect  three  bushels  in  a  day.  But  he  should 
not  be  hurried,  lest,  to  accelerate  his  work,  he 
should  mingle  green  grains  with  those  which  are 
ripe.  Each  harvest  is  made  in  three  jobs,  because 
all  the  grains  do  not  ripen  together.  At  each 
time,  those  only  are  gathered  which  are  perfectly 
mature.     One  hundred  bushes  of  cherries,  just 
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from  the  tree,  yield  about  one  thousand  poutidd 
of  saleable  coffee. 

Drying. — ^The  coffee  is  dried  in  two  ways :  the 
first  is  to  place  the  cherries  in  the  sun,  in  layers 
of  four  inches  thick,  on  sloping  terraces,  or  on 
inclined  platforms. 

They  ferment  in  a  few  days,  and  the  pulp 
discharges  itself  in  the  fermentation.  The  cofiee 
is  thus  left  until  it  is  entirely  dry,  which  is  not 
less  than  three  weeks.  The  skin  of  the  cherries 
already  broken  is  removed  by  mills  made  express-^ 
ly  for  that  purpose.  In.default  of  mills,  recourse 
is  had  to  mortars.  The  coffee,  thus  prepared, 
whatever  be  its  quality,  weighs  five  per  cent 
more  than  that  which  has  received  a  different 
preparation* 

The  other  method  is  to  separate  at  once  the 
grain  of  the  coffee  fi'om  the  pulp.  This  is  done 
by  an  appropriate  mill ;  and  they  are  left  to  soak 
in  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  Afler  this  ope- 
ration,  the  grain  is  placed  in  the  sun,  that  it  may 
be  promptly  and  perfectly  dried* 

These  two  manners  of  preparing  coffee  have 
each  many  advocates  and  many  opposers.  The 
latter,  perhaps,  is  the  most  advantageous,  being 
the  most  expeditious,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  first  best  preserves  the  flavour  of  the  coffee, 
particularly  if  attention  be  paid  to  prevent  its  too 
great  fermentation  on  the  terraces  or  platforms. 
This  might  easily  be  obviated  by  making  the 
layer  less  thick,  that  is  to  say,  in  giving  more 
room  to  the  cherries  which  are  to  be  dried. 

VOL,  II.  E 
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It  still  remains  to  strip  the  gr^n  of  coflTtie  from 
the  pellicle  with  which  it  is  immediately  cover^ 
ed,  and  which  is  called  parchmenL  For  this 
also  use  is  made  of  rnills^  which  art,  animated  by 
interest,  is  simplifying  and  perfecting  every  day. 

Lastly,  Nothing  further  is  wanting,  than  to 
winnow  the  coffee  mingled  with  the  grinding  and 
dust  of  the  parchment  This  is  effected  by  mills, 
of  which  the  mechanism  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  judgment.  The  coffee  is  then  put 
in  bags,  and  sent  for  sale  to  the  nearest  sea-port 

The  Cultivators  of  Tierra  Firme.— The 
Creoles  of  eastern  Tierra  firme  do  not  bestow 
as  much  care  on  their  coffee  as  it  receives  from 
other  nations.  The  disposition  of  nature,  which 
seems  inclined  to  give  the  Mocha  coffee  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  this  country,  so  overwhelmed  with 
her  benefits,  is  thwarted  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  planters.  They  particularly  neglect  the  weed- 
ing of  it ;  so  much  so,  that  the  young  plants  have 
to  struggle  continually  against  the  weeds  which 
attack  their  existence. 

The  same  negligence  extends  to  their  manner 
of  gathering  the  coffee.  The  cherry  which  be- 
gins to  redden,  as  well  as  that  which  is  quite  red, 
are  indiscriminately  gathered  and  delivered  to 
the  process  of  preparation,  which  is  not  itself 
exempt  from  defect  But  every  thing  announces 
that  these  evils  will  not  be  of  long  duration. 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  M.  Depons  give& 
of  this  article.  On  these,  Humboldt  makes  the 
following  remarks  :-— 
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M«  Depons  having  been  able  to  give  infohna^ 
tion  respecting  the  state  of  commerce  and  agrl* 
culture  Only  as  far  as  the  year  1804f,  It  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  add  some  documents  more 
recent,  and  not  less  exact.  Tbe  finest  coflfee 
plantations  are  now  found  in  the  savannah  of 
Ocumare  near  Salamanca,  and  at  Rincon,  in  the 
mountainous  countries  of  Los  Mariches,  San  An- 
tonio Hatillo,  and  Los  Budares.  The  cofiee  of 
tbe  last  three  places,  to  the  east  of  Caracas,  is  of 
a  superior  quality  ^  but  tbe  trees  bear  a  smaller 
quantity,  which  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  tbe 
spot,  and  the  coolness  of  the  cKmate.  The 
greater  plantations  of  the  province  of  Venezuda, 
as  Aguacates  near  Valencia,  and  Rincon,  yield, 
in  good  years,  a  produce  of  three  thousand  qutn-* 
tals.  In  1796^  the  total  exportation  of  the  pro- 
vince was  only  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
quintals,  and  in  1804i  ten  thousand ;  yet  it  began 
in  1789.*  The  prices  varied  from  six  to  eighteen 
piastres  per  quintal.  At  the  Havannah  it  has  sunk 
as  low  as  three  piastres ;  but  at  this  period,  so 
disastrous  for  the  planters,  in  1810  and  1812,  more 
than  two  millions  of  quintals  of  coffee,  amounting 

*  He  obtained  the  following  infomaation  from  the  custom- 
house of  La  Guajra  x 
Exportation  of  1789—223  quintals,  each  100  lbs  of  Castille. 

1792—1481 

1794—3646 

1796—4847 

1797—3095 
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in  value  to  ten  millions  sterling,  were  accumulat- 
ed in  the  warehouses  of  England.* 

The  extreme  predilection  entertained  in  this 
province  for  the  culture  of  the  coffee  tree,  is  part- 
ly founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  berry 
can  be  preserved  during  a  great  number  of  years ; 
whereas,  notwithstanding  every  possible  care, 
cacao  spoils  in  the  warehouses  after  ten  or  twelve' 
months.  During  the  long  dissensions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  at  a  time  when  the  mother-coun- 
try was  too  weak  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies,  industry  was  directed  in  preference  to- 
wards productions,  of  which  the  sale  was  less 
urgent,  and  could  wait  the  chances  of  political 
and  commercial  events.  In  the  coflee  planta- 
tions the  nurseries  are  formed,  not  so  much  by 
collecting  together  those  young  plants  which  ac- 
cidentally rise  under  trees  that  have  yielded  a 
crop,  as  by  exposing  the  seeds  of  coffee  to  ger- 
mination, during  five  days,  in  heaps  between 
plantain  leaves.  These  seeds  are  taken  out  of 
the  pulp,  but  yet  retaining  a  part  of  it  adherent 
to  them.  When  this  seed  has  germinated,  it  is 
sown,  and  produces  plants  that  can  bear  the 
ardour  of  the  sun  better  than  those  that  spring 
up  in  the  shade  in  the  coffee  plantations^  In 
this  country  five  thousand  three  hundred  coffee 
trees  are  generally  planted  in  a  fanega  of  ground, 

*  Colquhoun  on  the  Wealth  of  die  British  Empire,  1814> 
p.  332. 
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amounting  to  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  square  toises.*  This  land,  if  it  be 
capable  of  artificial  irrigation,  costs  five  hundred 
piastres  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 
The  coffee  tree  bears  flowers  only  the  second 
year,  and  its  flowering  lasts  only  twenty-four 
hours.  At  this  time  the  shrub  has  a  charming 
aspect ;  seen  from  afar,  it  appears  covered  with 
snow.  The  produce  of  the  third  year  becomes 
very  abundant.  In  plantations  well  weeded  and 
watered,  and  recently  cultivated,  we  find  trees 
bearing  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  even  twenty  pounds 
of  coffee.  In  general,  however,  a  produce  of 
more  than  a  pound  and  half,  or  two  pounds,  can- 
not be  expected  from  each  plant ;  and  even  this 
is  superior  to  the  mean  produce  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  Rains  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
the  want  of  water  for  artificial  irrigations,  and  a 
parasite  plant,  a  new  species  of  loranthus,  which 
clings  to  the  branches,  are  extremely  injurious  to 
the  coffee  trees.  When,  in  plantations  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  shrubs,  we  consider  the 
immense  quantity  of  organic  matter  contained  in 
the  pulpy  berry  of  the  coffee  tree,  we  may  be 

*  One  faoega  of  Caracas  and  Cumana  contains  nearly  three 
almudas,  or  28,900  square  varas,  equal  to  20,754  square  metres. 
One  fanega  consequently  is  nearly  equivalent  to  two  hectares. 
A  legal  French  acre  of  1344  square  toises,  which  produces 
in  Europe,  in  land  of  a  middling  quality,  1200  pounds  of 
com,  or  3000  pounds  of  potatoes,  is  a  quarter  of  a  fanega, 
and  would  produce,  under  the  torrid  zone,  near  1700  pounds 
of  coffee  in  a  year. 
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astonished,  liiat  no  attempU  baye  been  made  to 
extract  a  spirituouB  liquor  from  tbem.* 

If  the  troubles  of  San  Damio^^  the  augmentar 
tion  for  a  time  of  the  pdce  of  cc^oaial  [m>du/Qe» 
and  the  emigration  of  Fr eiKJi  plapters,  were  tbe 
first  causes  of  the  establishmeat  pf  ooifee  plimta* 
tiions  on  the  contaiient  of  America  in  the  idand 

*  The  berries  lieaped  together  produce  a  vinous  fermenta* 
tiob,  durmg  which  a  very  pleasant  iEdcoholic  smell  is  emitted* 
Placing  at  Caracas  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  coffee  tree  und^  an 
inverted  jar»  quite  filled  with  water»  and  exposed  to  the  rays 
pf  the  sun,  Humboldt  remarked,  that  no  eiUrication  of  gas 
took  place  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.    After  tliirty-si)( 
hours  the  berries  became  brown,  and  yielded  gas.    A  ther- 
mometer, enclosed  in  the  jar  in  contact  with  the  fhiit,  kept 
at  night  4^  or  5^  higher  than  the  external  air.    In  the  space 
of  eighty*0even  hoars,  sixty  berries,  under  varioqs  jars,  yield* 
ed  me  from  thirty «eigbt  to  forty  cubic  inches  of  a  gas,  which 
underwent  no  sensible  diminution  with  nitrous  gas.    Though 
a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
water,  as  it  was  produced,  I  still  found  0*78  in  the  forty  inches* 
The  remainder,  or  0*23,  was  nitrogen.    The  carbonic  aoid 
had  not  been  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen.    That  which  is  evolved  from  the  berries  of  (he  cofiee 
tree  slightly  moistened,  and  placed  in  a  phial  with  a  glass 
stopple  filled  with  air,  contains  alcohol  in  suspension;  nearly 
as  the  foul  air  which  is  formed  in  our  cellars  duripg  th0  fer- 
mentation of  mast.     On  agitating  the  gas  in  contact  with 
water,  the  latter  acquires  a  decidedly  alcoholic  flavour.    How 
many  substances  are  perhaps  contipned  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion in  those  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  which 
are  called  deleterious  miasmata,  and  which  rise  every-where 
under  the  tropics,  in  marshy  grounds,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
in  the  forests  where  the  soil  is  strewed  with  dead  leaves,  rotten 
fVuits,  and  putrefying  insects ! 
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of  Cuba,  and  in  Jamaica ;  their  produce  has  &r 
more  then  compensated  the  deiciency  of  the  ex- 
portation from  the  French  West  India  Islands. 
This  produce  has  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  the  change  of  customs,  and  the  in- 
creasing luxury  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
idand  of  San  Domingo  exported  in  lyiSO,  in  the 
time  of  M.  Necker,  near  seventy-six  miOions  of 
pounds*  of  cofiee.  The  exportation  in  1812  and 
the  three  preceding  years,  still  amounted,  accord* 
ing  to  the  researches  of  Mr  Cdquhoun,  to  thirty- 
six  millions.t  The  cultivation  of  the  coffee  tree, 
less  fatiguing  and  less  expensive  than  that  of  the 
sugar-cane,  has  not  sufibred  so  much  from  the 
domination  of  the  blacks.  Hie  deficiency  of 
forty  millions  of  pounds  is  at  present  replaced  by 


26,500,000  pounds  produce 

of  Jamaica, 

2^000,000 

—     produce 

of  Cuba, 

11,400,000 

—     produce 

of  Surinam,  Demerara, 

Berbice,  and  Cura9oa, 

5,000,000 

—     produce 

of  Venezuela, 

13,000,000 

—     produce 

of  Java,  j: 

75fiOOfiOO  pounds. 

*  Always  French  pounds,  containing  9216  grains.  112 
English  pounds  =  105  French  pounds,  and  1 10  Spanish  pounds 
=9S  French  pounds. 

f  The  exportation  from  San  Domingo  to  the  English  ports 
alone,  amounted,  from  1809  to  1811,  one  year  with  another,  to 
19,864,666  English  pounds  of  cofee.  Colquhoun,  p.  331  and 
S78.  Produce  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  fourteen  millions  of 
pounds.     Produce  of  Cuba,  in  1809  alone,  80,000  quintals. 

X  More  than  100,000  pikuls,  at  133  pounds  each.  M.  Von 
Hogendorp  thinks,  that  the  island  of  Java,  in  its  present 
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The  total  exportation  of  coffee  from  America 
to  Europe  now  excteds  one  hundred  and  six  miU 
lions  of  pounds  (French  poids  de  marc).  If  we 
add  to  this  quantity  four  or  five  millions  from  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon»  and  thirty  millions 
from  Arabia  and  Java,  we  shall  find  the  whde 
consumption  of  Europet  in  1817  was  not  far  fix)m 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds.  In 
the  inquiries  I  made  concerning  colonial  produce 
in  1810, 1  fixed  on  a  smaller  quantity.!  This  enor- 
mous consumption  of  coffee  has  not  diminished 
tliat  of  tea,  the  exportation  of  idiich  from  China 
has  augmented  more  than  one^fourth  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  §  Tea  could  be  cultivated  as  well 
as  coffee  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Caracas  and  Cumana.  Every  climate  is  there 
found  rising  in  stages  one  above  another;  and 
this  new  culture  would  succeed  there  as  well  as 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  govern* 
ment  of  Brazil,  nobly  protecting  at  the  same 

state  of  civilisatioD)  but  by  means  not  very  philanthropic, 
could  furnish  Europe  with  fifty  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee. 
RaiBe's  Hist,  of  Java>  vol.  i.  p.  129.  21S. 

f  The  consumption  of  France  is  generally  estimated  (rather 
liigh)  at  twenty-rthree  millions  of  pounds.  But  tb^  popqlaUon 
of  France  is  about  one-sixtli  of  that  of  all  Europe. 

X  Essai  Polit  sur  le  Mexique^  vol.  ii.  p.  4S5. 

§  The  exportation  of  tea  from  Canton,  from  180i  to  1806, 
was  on  a  mean  260|000  pikuls,  or  thirty-one  millions  of 
pounds  annually.  The  consumption  of  Great  Britain  exceeds 
twenty  millions.  See  aa  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  65B ;  and  Colqohoqiii 
p.  334;  i  Appendix,  p.  8.  26.  34. 
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time  industry  and  religious  toleration,  su£fered  at 
once  the  introduction  of  tea,  of  the  Chinese,  and 
of  the  dogmas  of  Fo.  It  is  not  yet  a  century  since 
the  first  co£fee  trees  were  planted  at  Surinam  and 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  ahready  the  pro^ 
duce  of  America  amounts  to  fifteen  millions  of 
piastres,  reckoning  the  quintal  of  coffee  at  four- 
teen piastres  only. 


SECTION  V. 

CACAO. 

BfiiNG  indigenous  to  America,  cacao  became 
one  of  the  principal  aliments  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  it  had  from  time  immemorial  been  that  of  the 
Indians.  To  the  latter  it  also  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  money.  One  hundred  and  fifty  cacao 
nuts  were  valued  at  a  real  of  eight  to  the  dollar. 
The  relish  for  chocolate  passed  after  the  conquest 
into  Spain,  where  in  a  little  while  it  was  used  as 
generally  as  in  America.  It  may  even  be  said  to 
have  become,  with  the  Spaniards,  a  want  which 
precedes  that  of  bread.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Spanish  monks  into  France. 

Chocolate  is  at  present  used  throughout  Eurq>e. 
Each  nation  gives  it  a  particular  preparation, 
which,  however,  can  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
thickness  or  liquidity  which  they  allow  it,  or  in 
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the  quantily  of  sugar  and  the  quality  of  the  aro- 
matics  which  they  u$e  in  its  composition.  It  ia 
remarked  also^  tliat  the  southern  nations  prefer 
the  oily  cacao,  whereas  those  of  the  north  give 
preference  to  the  dry  and  bitter. 

CuLTivATioN.^^Plantations  of  cacao  were 
speedily  multiplied  in  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  soil 
so  admirably  seconded  the  labours  of  the  planter, 
that  in  the  produce  abundance  was  united  to  ex- 
cellence. The  cacao  of  this  quarter  ranks  next 
to  that'of  Soconusco.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
best  commercial  recommendation  of  cacao  is  that 
of  coming  from  Caracas,  or  in  other  words,  from 
Tierra  Firme.  But  even  in  these  provinces  the 
quality  varies.  The  cacao  of  Uritucu  is  superior  ^ 
to  that  of  other  places,  and  a  quantity  of  equal 
bulk  weighs  twenty  per  cent  more.  The  cacao 
of  the  coast  comes  next,  and  obtains  a  preference 
over  that  of  the  interior. 

The  plantations  of  cacao  are  all  to  the  north  of 
the  chain  of  mountsuns  which  coast  the^sea,  and 
in  the  interior  country.  The  former  extend  from 
Cumana  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tocuyo ;  the  latter 
are  situate  in  the  valleys  of  Tuy,  Uritucu,  Ocu- 
mare,  Cura,  Marrin,  Tare,  Santa  Theresa,  Santa 
Lucia,  Zuapira,  San  Philippo,  Barquisimeto,  Va- 
lencia, Guigue,  and  Cariaco. 

All  kinds  of  soil  are  not  equally  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cacao,  still  less  are  all  exposures. 
An  analysis  of  the  soil  destined  to  this  culture 
never  furnishes  indications  on  which  reliance  can 
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be  placed.  No  regard  should  be  had  to  colour 
or  quality ;  it  is  only  requ]8it^  that  it  should  b^ 
firee  to  a  certain  depth,  which  is  ascertained  by 
the  size  of  the  trees  with  which  it  is  covered : 
this  sign  determines  the  land  proper  for  cacao. 

A  suitable  sttuatkm  is  not  so  easily  found.  It 
should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  north, 
and  be  on  the  borders  of  a  river,  which  may 
communicate  moisture  to  the  soil  in  dry  seasons, 
and  which  may  receive  its  drainings  in  times  of 
rain.  A  prefierence  is  particularly  given  to  land 
which  may  receive  from  the  river  the  benefits  of 
irrigatum,  without  being  exposed  to  injury  from 
its  overflow* 

AAer  having  chosen  the  land,  it  should  be 
cleared  of  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  various  manners. 
It  is  customary  in  Tierra  flrme  to  commence 
felling  the  trees  immedis^y  after  the  rains,  that 
is,  about  the  month  of  November :  the  wood, 
after  being  cut,  is  left  to  dry,  then  collected  in 
heaps  and  burnt. 

As  soon  as  the  new  plantation  is  cleared,  it  is 
crossed  with  small  ditches,  in  directions  according 
to  the  declivity  of  the  soU :  these  serve  to  drain 
the  stagnant  waters,  to  carry  off  the  rains,  and  to 
irrigate  or  water  the  soil  whenever  necessary. 
The  line  is  then  laid  out  in  which  the  cacao  trees 
are  to  be  arranged.  They  are  planted  in  triangles 
or  squares.  In  either  case,  there  is  always  in  the 
centre  an  alley,  bordered  by  cacao  trees,  and 
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running  from  east  to  west  When  they  are 
planted  in  squares,  this  alley  is  crossed  by  ano- 
ther running  from  north  to  south.  The  cacao 
plants  should  be  placed  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
(French  measure)  from  each  other  in  good  soU, 
and  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  in  soil  of  in- 
ferior quality*  • 

This  is  almost  the  only  tree  in  nature  to  which 
the  enlivening  beams  of  the  sun  are  obnoxious. 
It  requires  to  be  sheltered  from  their  ardour ;  and 
the  mode  of  combining  this  protection  with  the 
principles  of  fertility,  forms  a  very  essential  part 
of  the  talents  which  its  cultivation  demands.  The 
cacao  tree  is  mingled  with  other  trees,  which 
guard  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  de- 
priving it  of  the  benefit  of  their  heat  The  ery- 
trine  and  the  banana  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  latter,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  leaves,  protect  it  for  the 
first  year.  The  erytrine  endures  at  least  as  long 
as  the  cacao :  it  is  not  every  soil,  however,  that 
agrees  with  it  It  perishes  after  a  while  in  sandy, 
in  clayey  soils ;  but  it  flourishes  in  such  as  com- 
bine those  two  species. 

In  the  Antilles  this  protection  cannot  be  given 
to  cacao,  as  it  would  expose  the  plantation  to 
destruction  by  every  hurricane.  Besides,  the 
cacao  succeeds  but  indifierently  there,  and  is 
much  less  oily  than  in  other  parts. 

The  banana  and  the  erytrine  are  planted  in  the 
same  line  with  the  cacao  trees. 
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The  quality  of  the  soO,  and  the  species  of  the 
eiytrine,  should  determine  the  distance  at  which 
they  should  be  placed.  Thai  kind  which  the 
Spaniards  call  bucare  anaceo^  is  planted  in  a  fer- 
tile  soil,  at  the  distance  of  two  alleys,  that  is  ta 
say,  at  each  second  raiige  of  cacao  trees.  That 
which  they  call  bucare  pemioy  is  placed  at  the 
distance  of  three  alleys  in  good  soils  (about  forty^- 
eight  French  feet). 

The  former  species  of  erytrine  is  that  which 
elevates  itself  the  highest  The  second  species 
has  many  thorns,  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is 
darker,  and  the  lower  whiter.  Both  kinds  should 
be  cut  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  remain  in 
the  shade  until  its  increase,  at  which  time  they 
should  be  planted.  It  is  much  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  take  them  tcom  a  nursery. 

In  one  range  of  cacao  trees  a  banana  is  placed 
between  two  cacaos,  an  erytrine  between  the  two 
following.  In  the  other  range,  a  banana  is  placed 
between  each  cacao  tree,  and  no  erytrines ;  so 
that  the  latter  are  at  a  distance  of  two  alleys. 
The  banana  and  the  erytrine  are  first  planted, 
and  when  a  shelter  from  the  sun  is  thus  provided, 
the  hole  for  the  cacao  is  made,  around  which  are 
planted  four  stalks  of  the  yucca  plant,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  the  cacao  is  planted ;  the  smaller 
the  plant  is  the  better.  There  are,  nevertheless,, 
soils  subject  to  worms,  wherie  the  small  plants  do 
not  answer ;  but,  excepting  in  this  particular,  the 
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small  plants  are  preferable,  because  the  large  re- 
quire more  labour  for  fheir  traMportatioii  ind 
plantitig,  many  of  them  die,  and  those  which  sur- 
vive bud  and  shoot  forth^  but  are  never  of  any 
value. 

The  cacao  plant  should  not  exceed  thirtyrsix 
inches  in  si2e  when  transplanted }  if  larger,  it 
succeeds  with  difficulty,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  nurseries  of  cacao  demand  an  exceUent 
soilf  wdl  prepared,  where  the  water  does  not  re- 
main.  They  should  be  well  sheltered  from  the 
sun.  Small  knolls  of  earth  are  formed,  in  each  of 
which  are  put  two  grains  of  cacao,  in  such  a  man^ 
ner  that  they  are  parallel  with  the  level  of  the 
ground.  During  the  first  twenty  days  the  seeds 
are  covered  with  two  layers  of  banana  or  other 
leaves.  If  necessary,  the  ground  is  watered  ^ 
but  the  water  is  not  suffisred  to  remain.  The 
most  suitable  time  for  sowing  is  in  November. 

Where  there  is  not  a  facility  of  watering,  the 
plantiDg  of  the  cacao  should  take  place  in  the 
rainy  season ;  but  where  the  fi3rmer  is  practical 
blci  it  is  best  to  plant  in  dry  weather,  and  assist 
nature  by  irrigation,  ^ace  it  is  then  in  the  power 
of  the  cultivator  to  give  the  exact  quantity  of 
moisture  necessary.  But  in  all  cases,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  wet  in  the  inter- 
val between  their  being  taken  out  of  the  ground 
and  replanted. 

When  the  cultivation  is  from  the  seed,  (which 
is  never  the  case  in  the  provinces  c£  Caracas),  two 
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grftifis  of  cacao  are  planted  in  the  same  maniiet  as 
before  dCfleribed,  so  that  they  are  oil  a  level  ivith 
the  surface.  They  are  then  covered  with  a  ba^- 
nana  leaf»  folded  three  times,  on  which  is  placed 
a  small  weight  to  keep  it  down.  As  soon  as  the 
seeds  shoot  forth»  the  banana  leaf  is  removed.  If 
both  grains  have  sprouted,  the  feeblest  plant  is 
cut,  to  ensure  the  vigour  of  the  other. 

When  the  baiianas  grow  old,  they  should  be 
carefully  felled,  lest  the  cacaos  should  be  injured 
by  their  accidental  fall.  They  are  totally  remov- 
ed as  soon  as  the  erytrines  yield  sufficient  shade  : 
this  operation  gives  moi'e  air  to  the  trees  of  the 
plantation,  and  encourages  their  growth. 

Until  the  cacao  plant  attains  four  feet  in  height, 
it  is  trimmed  to  the  stem.  If  it  shoots  forth  se*' 
veral  iM-anches,  they  are  reduced  to  three,  at  equal 
distances  (  and  in  proportion  as  the  plant  increases, 
the  leaves  which  appear  on  the  three  branches  are 
stripped  off.  If  they  bend  much,  and  incline  to^ 
wards  the  earth,  they  are  tied  in  bunches,  so  that 
the  tree  may  not  remain  crooked.  The  branchea 
which  are  trimmed^  are  cut  at  the  distance  of  two 
fingers  from  the  tree.  The  suckers  which  spring 
from  the  tree  are  also  removed,  as  diey  only  live 
at  its  expense. 

Ekemibs.— -The  cacao  trees  should  have  suffix 
cient  shade  to  prevent  their  being  burned  by  the 
sun.  If  they  are  much  exposed  to  its  rays,  their 
branches  are  scattered,  crack,  and  the  tree  dies* 
They  are  also  infested  with  worms,  which  gnaw 
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their  bark  all  around,  then  attack  their  interior 
and  destroy  them*  The  only  remedy  which  has 
hitherto  been  found,  is  to  employ  people  to  kill 
these  worms,  which  are  deposited  by  a  small  scaly 
winged  insect,  which  gnaws  the  tree :  as  soon  a» 
it  hears  the  approach  of  its  destroyers,  it  lets  itself 
fall,  and  trusts  to  its  wings  for  safety. 

The  colour  of  this  insect  is  a  mixture  of  ash^ 
colour  and  white.  If  pressed,  it  emits  a  sound 
something  similar  to  the  noise  of  water  thrown 
on  a  very  hot  substance.  It  has  two  small  horns 
on  its  head,  the  points  of  which  are  directed 
upwards.  It  is  so  lively,  that  even  when  the 
head  is  separated  from  the  body,  it  is  a  long  time 
in  dying.  To  depose  its  worms,  it  makes  small 
holes  in  the  tree. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  or  rainy 
season,  another  worm  makes  its  appearance; 
which  devours  the  leaves  of  the  young  cacao 
plant.  This  species  of  worm  is  called  goaseme  ; 
and  they  are  some  years  so  abundant,  that  all  the 
people  of  the  plantation  are  solely  employed  in 
destroying  them.  This  worm  is  four  inches  in 
length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  It  is 
called  angaripola,  or  Indian,  on  account  of  the 
vivacity  of  its  colours.  It  is  believed  that  these 
worms  are  mediately  produced  by  other  large 
worms  in  the  earth,  from  which  are  engendered 
butterflies,  who  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
the  cacao.  These  eggs  are  full  of  small  worms, 
which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  cacao,  and  which 
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are  in  clusters  of  the  size  df  a  shilling.  They  are 
sought  and  destroyed  with  great  attention,  as  they 
occasion  considerable  damage.  Those  which  es- 
cape lodge  themselves  in  the  earth,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  are  changed  into  butterflies.  At 
the  time  when  the  worm  makes  its  appearance,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  fires,  which  should  not  be 
so  large  as  to  injure  the  cacao,  yet  sufficient  to 
attract  and  bum  the  butterfly. 

The  plantations  of  cacao  in  the  valley  of  Tuy, 
the  quarters  of  Marin,  Cuba,  Sabana,  Ocumare, 
San  Francis,  &c.  are  subject  to  another  species  of 
worm  called  rasquiUcu  It  multiplies  in  the  dry 
season. 

There  are  small  insects,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
acerredores^  of  the  same  figure  with  those  which 
eat  the  bark  of  the  cacao,  but  larger,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour.  They  eat  the  branches  of  the 
cacao4  They  are  always  found  upon  those 
branches  which  they  have  cut,  and  the  evil  can  hk 
obviated  only  by  killing  them. 

The  worms  called  vachacos  occasion  also  much 
injury.  They  eat  the  leaves  and  the  flower.  To 
destroy  them  it  is  necessary  to  seek  them  in  their 
nests  in  the  earth.  Water  is  thrown  on  the  spot, 
and  is  stirred  as  in  making  mortar.  By  this 
means  their  young  are  crushed,  and  the  evil  is 
diminished,  if  it  is  not  entirely  removed. 

A  creeping  plant  often  attaches  itself  to  a 
branch  of  the  cacao  tree,  which  it  covers  and 
causes  to  wither,  by  nourishing  itself  with  the 
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substance  of  the  plant  The  only  remedy  is  to 
remove  it :  this  forms  the  occupatum  of  die  Ne- 
groes on  Sundays. 

When  the  cacao  trees  are  in  a  state  of  produce, 
they  are  subject  to  a  disease  called  taint  This  is 
a  black  taint  or  stain  which  attacks  the  trees, 
encircling  them  below,  and  kills  them.  The 
mode  of  preservation  is  to  make,  in  the  beginning, 
a  slight  notch  that  shall  pierce  the  bark.  But  if 
the  taint  is  extensive,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  all  the 
affected  part.  It  then  discharges  a  liquid,  and  is 
healed.  The  bark  remains  of  a  violet  colour  in 
the  part  that  has  been  tainted. 

The  other  enemies  of  the  cacao  are  the  agouti, 
stag,  squirrel,  monkey,  &c.  The  agouti  produces 
most  havock.  Its  ravages  are  not  confined  to  what 
it  eats:  It  occasions  others  still  more  injurious, 
by  causing  the  fruit  to  fall  which  grows  on  the 
body  of  the  tree.  It  often  destroys  in  one  night 
aH  the  hopes  of  the  proprietor. 

The  stag  eats  the  husks  or  pods  of  the  cacao, 
while  yet  tender,  with  so  much  voracity,  that  in 
the  body  of  a  stag  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuy 
there  were  found  three  hundred  unmasticatecL 
Stags  are  also  fond  of  the  buds,  which  they  reach 
by  standing  on  their  hind  feet ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count are  more  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  tender 
age  of  the  cacao  plant.  They  produce  further 
ravages  by  striking  off  the  ba^k  with  their  horns. 

S<piirrels  eat  only  the  liquid  exudation  of  the 
cacao,  without  touching  the  grain }  but  the  fruit 
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is  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  is  either  eaten  by 
some  other  animal,  or  lost  in  the  ditches  made  to 
carry  off  the  water. 

Monkeys  devour  the  grain  in  the  same  manner 
as  hogs.  Tlie  Credes  call  diem  goarros^  of  which 
theie  are  several  kinds.  Itiey  occasion  great 
destruction,  as  they  eat  the  pods,  small  or  large, 
and  throw  down  with  their  paws  the  flowers  and 
young  fruit.  To  drive  away  all  these  animals,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  gun. 

Birds  are  not  at  all  less  injurious  to  the  cacao. 
The  whole  dass  of  parrots,  in  particular  the  great 
ara,  which  destroys  for  the  pleasure  of  destroy 
ing,  and  the  parroquets,  which  come  in  numerous 
flocks,  conspire  also  to  ruin  the  plantati<His  of 
cacao. 

PaESERVATioK.-^It  is  ncccsisary  that  a  cacao 
plantation  ^ould  have  always  shade  and  irriga- 
tion :  the  branches  of  the  plant  should  be  cleared 
of  the  scurf  that  fcMrms  on  them ;  the  wcHins 
should  be  destroyed;  no  large  herbs  or  shrubs 
should  be  permitted  to  grow;  since  the  least 
disadvantage  resulting  therefrom  would  be  the 
loss  of  all  the  fruit  that  should  fall  into,  these 
thickets.  But  it  is  most  essential  to  deepen  the 
trenches  which  carry  off  the  water,  in  proportion 
as  the  plant  increases  in  size,  and  as  the  roots  of 
course  pierce  deeper ;  for  if  the  trenches  are  left 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet,  while  the  roots  are  six 
feet  in  the  earth,  it  foUows,  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  cacao  plant  is  in  a  situation  of  too  great  hu- 
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midity,  and  rots  at  the  level  of  the  water.  This 
precaution  contributes  not  only  to  make  the  plan- 
tation more  durable,  but  also  to  render  the  crop 
more  productive.  It  is  necessary  also  to  abstain 
from  cutting  any  branch  from  cacao  plants  already 
in  a  state  of  produce.  Such  an  operation  might 
occasion  the  subsequent  crop  to  be  stronger ;  but 
the  plants  become  enervated,  and  often  perish, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  earth  and  the  num- 
ber of  branches  cut  ofll 

If  the  earth  of  the  plantations  be  pressed  and 
trampled  by  animals,  the  duration  of  the  plant  is 
diminished.  Irrigation,  made  with  judgment, 
maintains  them  long  in  a  state  of  produce. 

Withering. — The  fruit  of  the  cacao  withers 
on  the  tree  from  three  causes : — 

First,  When  the  plantation  is,  during  a  long 
time,  inundated  with  water.  Plantations  of  cacao, 
which  had  only  been  covered  with  water  thirty 
hours,  have  had  the  fruit  totally  withered. 

Second,  Very  abundant  rains,  particularly  in 
very  damp  valleys.  This  is  only  to  be  remedied 
by  keeping  the  plantation  well  drained,  that  the 
water  may  not  remain  on  it. 

Third,  A  want  of  necessary  irrigation,  and  the 
watering  of  the  plantation  under  an  ardent  sun. 
The  vapour  from  the  earth  withers  the  fruit  If 
the  rains  are  deficient  for  a  time,  and  an  exces^ 
sive  rain  succeeds,  the  fruit  of  the  cacao  also 
withers. 
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This  desiccation  or  withering  takes  place  every- 
where ;  but,  in  some  places,  the  surplus  of  fruit 
which  the  tree  is  unable  to  nourish  is  alone  sub- 
ject to  it.  In  others,  as  Araguita  and  Caocaga, 
it  withers  in  proportion  to  the  northerly  rains. 
The  soil  occasions  another  kind  of  withering: 
the  pods  become  stinted,  containing  some  good 
and  some  bad  grains.  The  Creoles  call  this  de- 
fective. 

Harvest, — ^The  cacao  gives  two  principal 
crops  in  a  year ;  one  about  St  John's  Day,  the 
other  towards  the  end  of  December.  The  cacao 
also  ripens  and  is  gathered  during  the  whole 
year.  But  in  all  seasons,  the  people  of  Tierra 
flrme  make  it  a  point,  as  far  as  possible,  to  col- 
lect their  crops  only  at  the  decline  of  the  moon, 
because,  say  they,  experience  proves  that  this 
precaution  renders  the  cacao  more  solid,  and  less 
liable  to  spoil. 

Don  Fernando  Blanco,  an  inhabitant  of  Cara- 
cas, maintained,  however,  that  this  was  a  ridicu- 
lous prejudice.  He  also  observed,  that  the  prac- 
tice was  impossible,  since  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  the  whole  harvest  during  fifteen  days  of 
the  decline ;  but  that  in  thus  observing  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  the  cacao  would  never  be  gathered 
without  much  of  the  fruit  rotting  on  the  tree : 
great  advantages  would  therefore  be  lost  by  sus- 
pending the  harvest  during  the  increase. 

To  collect  the  cacao,  those  Negroes  and  In- 
dians are  employed  who  have  the  sharpest  sight, 
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— that  only  the  rtpe  fruit  may  be  gathered*  The 
most  robust  aad  active  are  chosen  to  carry  it  to 
the  places  where  the  grain  is  to  be  shaken  out 
The  Skged  and  maimed  are  employed  to  shake  out 
the  grain*  This  iteration  is  performed  on  a 
place  well  swept,  and  covered  with  green  leaves, 
on  which  they  place  the  cacao.  Some  open  the 
pod,  and  others  strike  out  the  grmn  with  a  small 
piece  of  wood,  which  must  not  be  sharp,  lest  it 
should  injure  the  grain. 

The  good  and  bad  cacao  must  not  be  mingled 
together.  There  are  four  sorts  of  cacao  in  every 
crop ;  the  ripe  and  in  good  condition,  the  green 
but  sound,  the  worm-eaten,  and  the  rotten.  The 
first  quality  is  best,  the  second  is  not  bad ;  but 
the  two  others  should  be  rejected. 

As  soon  as  that  which  is  not  fully  ripe  begins 
to  show  specks,  it  must  be  separated.  As  to  the 
pods  which  are  not  perfectly  ripe,  they  should 
remain  in  heaps  during  three  days  under  green 
banana  leaves,  that  they  may  ripen  before  they 
are  huJUed.  When  the  cacao  is  put  in  store,  great 
care  is  necessary  not  to  leave  among  it  any 
]»eces  of  the  pod  or  leaves,  or  any  other  excre« 
mentitious  particles.  This  care  must  be  repeated 
every  time  that  it  is  removed  from  the  store  or 
replaced  in  it. 

The  cacao  must  always  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
on  the  fourth  day  after  it  has  been  gathered,  and 
this  exposure  should  be  daily  repeated  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry.     When  that  is  the  case,  the  grains 
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burftt  on  being  squeezed,  their  shell  resounds 
when  struck,  and  they  no  longer  become  heated 
on  being  placed  in  heaps :  die  latter  is  the  best 
proof  that  the  moisture  injurious  to  their  preser- 
vation is  dissipated.  If  the  cacao  is  not  suffi- 
ciently exposed  to  the  sun,  it  becomes  mouldy ; 
if  too  much,  it  withers  and  easily  pulverizes  ;  in 
either  case  it  soon  rots. 

When  the  quantity  of  cacao  gathered  is  con- 
siderable, it  is  placed  in  the  sunshine  by  a  hundred 
quintals  at  a  time,  unless  the  cultivator  has  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  persons  employed  to  expose  a 
greater  quantity :  this  operation  is  indispensable, 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  mouldy.  If  the  rains 
prevent  this  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  necessary, 
as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  cleared  or  purified,  to 
spread  it  in  apartments,  galleries,  or  halls,  with 
which  the  plantations  of  cacao  must  be  provided : 
this  operation  cannot  be  delayed  without  danger 
of  losing  the  crop. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  stoves  were  employed  to 
dry  the  cacao  when  the  sun  fails ;  but  this  expe- 
dient, so  simple  and  important,  is  unknown  in 
Tierra  Rrme. 

It  is  almost  universally  believed,  that  the  most 
essential  precaution  for  preserving  the  cacao  con- 
sists in  gathering  it  at  the  decline  of  the  moon. 
Depons  believes  that  they  may  more  seriously 
calculate  on  the  care  of  depositing  it  in  apartments 
so  hermetically  closed  that  the  air  cannot  pene- 
trate :  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  those  apart- 
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ments  of  wood,  for  the  more  perfect  exclusion  of 
moisture.  The  floor  should  be  elevated  two  feet. 
Under  the  floor  a  pan  of  coals  is  placed  covered 
with  a  funnel,  the  point  of  which  enters  into  the 
heap  of  cacao,  and  there  diffuses  the  vapour.  In 
the  apartment  which  contains  the  cacao,  some 
persons  place  bottles  of  vinegar,  slightly  stopped 
with  paper,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  worms. 

The  cacao  which  begihs  to  show  specks,  may 
be  preserved  from  entire  corruption  by  a  slight 
application  of  brine.  This  occasions  a  small  de- 
gree of  fermentation,  which  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  worms,  and  to  preserve  the  cacao  during  a 
considerable  time  from  new  attacks.  Why  is  not 
this  preservative  also  employed  after  the  cacao  is 
dried,  and  when  placed  in  the  store,  where  it 
awaits  the  purchaser  ? 

At  San  Philip  they  make  use  of  smoke  to  pre- 
serve the  cacao;  it  is  also  ascertained  that  fine 
salt,  thrown  in  small  quantities  on  the  cacao,  pro- 
tects it  from  worms. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  cacao  when  it  has 
been  cleared  of  all  green  or  dead  grains,  and  of  all 
extraneous  articles;  when  it  has  received  no 
bruise  or  injury  in  the  operation  of  drying ;  and 
when  it  has  been  subsequently  kept  in  a  place 
that  is  dry  and  not  exposed  to  the  air :  yet,  even 
with  all  these  precautions,  cacao  of  the  best  quality 
is  seldom  found  marketable  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  prove,  that  the 
culture  of  cacao  requires  attention  more  than 
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science/  vigilance  rather  thata  genius,  and  assidu-i 
ity  in  preference  to  theory.  Choice  of  ground, 
distribution  and  draining  of  the  waters,  positions 
of  the  trees  destined  to  shade  the  cacao,  are  al- 
most the  only  points  which  require  more  than 
common  intelligence.  Less  expense  is  also  re- 
quired for  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  than  for 
any  other  of  equal  revenue.  One  labourer  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  preservation  and  harvest  of  a  thou- 
sand plants,  each  of  which  should  yield  at  least 
one  pound  of  cacao  in  ground  of  moderate 
quality,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  in  the  best  soil. 
By  an  averaged  calculation,  of  twenty  ounces  to 
each  plant,  the  thousand  plants  must  produce 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which,  at  the 
customary  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  hundred, 
produce  two  hundred  and  fiffy  dollars  per  annum 
for  each  labourer.  The  expenses  of  the  planta- 
tions, including  those  of  utensils,  machines,  and 
buildings,  are  also  less  considerable  for  cacao  than 
for  any  other  produce.  The  delay  of  the  first 
crop,  and  the  accidents  peculiar  to  cacao,  can 
alone  diminish  the  number  of  planters  attached 
to  its  culture,  and  induce  a  preference  to  other 
commodities. 

The  cacao  plant  is  not  in  a  state  of  perfect 
produce  till  the  eighth  year  in  the  interior,  and 
the  ninth  in  plantations  on  the  coast.  Yet,  by  a 
singularity  which  situation  alone  can  explain,  the 
crops  of  cacao  commence  in  the  sixth  year  in  the 
valley  of  Goapa,  and  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of 
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the  Tuy.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  line,  and  on  the 
banks  of  Rio  Negro,  the  plantations  are  in  full 
produce  in  the  fouith,  or  at  most  the  fifth  year. 

The  cacao  tree  continues  productive  to  the  age 
of  fifty  years  on  the  coast,  and  thirty  years  in  the 
interior  country. 

In  general  the  culture  and  preparation  of  cacao 
receive  more  attenti(Hi  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Tierra  Firme  than  in  other  places,  and  even  in 
the  French  colonies.  It  is  true  that  the  excel- 
lence of  soil  contributes  much  to  the  quality  of 
the  article,  but,  without  the  assistance  derived 
from  art,  it  would  be  far  from  possessing  that 
superiority  awarded  to  it  by  commerce  over  the 
cacao  of  every  other  country. 

The  province  of  Caracas,*  says  Humboldt,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  produced  an- 
nually a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fanegas,  of 
which  a  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  in 
Spain,  and  thirty  thousand  in  the  province.  Es«* 
timating  a  fanega  of  cacao  at  only  twenty-five 
piastres  for  the  price  given  at  Cadiz,  we  find,  that 
the  total  value  of  the  exportation  of  cacao,  by  the 
six  ports  of  the  former  Capitania^General  of  Ca- 
racas,t  amounts  to  four  million  eight  hundred 

♦  The  province,  not  the  former  Capitania-Genera}»  conse- 
quently excluding  the  cacao  plantations  of  Cumanai  of  the 
province  of  Barcelona,  of  Maracaibo^  of  Varinas,  and  of  Spa- 
nish Guayana. 

f  St  Thomas  in  New  Guayana»  or  Angostura,  Cumana, 
Nueva  Barcelona,  La  Guayra,  Porto  Cabello,  and  Maracaibo. 
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thousand  piastres.  So  important  an  object  of 
commerce  merits  at  careful  discussion ;  and  I 
flatter  myself,  that,  from  the  great  number  of 
materials  I  have  collected  on  all  the  branches  of 
colonial  agriculture,  I  shall  be  able  to  add  some-^ 
thing  to  the  information  published  by  M.  Depons, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  provinces  of  Vene^ 
zuela. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  cacao  is  not  at  pre- 
sent found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Tierra  Firme,  to 
the  north  of  the  Orinoco :  we  began  to  find  it 
only  beyond  the  cataracts  of  Atures  and  May- 
pures.  It  abounds  particularly  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ventuari,  and  on  the  Upper  Orinoco,  between 
the  Padamo  and  the  Gehette.  This  scarcity  of 
wild  cacao  trees  in  South  America,  north  of  the 
latitude  of  ()%  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon  c^ 
botanical  geography,  and  yet  little  known.  This 
phenomenon  appears  so  much  the  more  surpris- 
ing, as,  according  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
harvest,  the  number  of  trees  in  full  bearing  in^ 
the  cacao  plantations  of  Caracas,  Nueva  Barce- 
lona, Venezuela,  Varinas,  and  Maracaibo,  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  sixteen  millions.  The  wild 
cacao  tree  has  many  brancheis,  and  is  covered 
with  a  tufted  and  dark  foliage.  It  bears  a  very 
small  fruit,  like  that  variety  which  the  ancient 
Mexicans  called  tlalcacahuatL  Transplanted 
into  the  conucos  of  the  Indians  of  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Rio  Negro,  the  wild  tree  preserves  for 
several  generations  that  force  of  vegetable  life 
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which  makes  it  bear  fruit  in  the  fourth  year ; 
while  in  the  province  of  Caracas,  the  harvest 
begins  only  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  year. 
They  are  later  in  the  inland  parts  than  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  valley  of  Guapo.  We  met  with 
no  tribe  on  the  Orinoco  that  prepared  a  beverage 
with  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree.  The  savages 
suck  the  pulp  of  the  pod,  and  throw  away  the 
seeds,  which  are  often  found  in  heaps  where  they 
have  passed  the  night  Though  the  chorote, 
which  is  a  very  weak  infusion  of  cacao,  is  consi- 
dered on  the  coast  to  be  a  very  ancient  beverage, 
ho  historical  fact  proves,  that  chocolate,  or  any 
preparation  whatever  of  cacao,  was  known  to  the 
natives  of  Venezuela  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  appears  to  me  more  probable,  that 
the  cacao  plantations  of  Caracas  were  made  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Mexico  and  Guatimala ;  and 
that  the  Spaniards  inhabiting  Tierra  Finne  learned 
the  cultivation  of  the  cacao  tree,  sheltered  in  its 
youth  by  the  foliage  of  the  erythina  and  plantain, 
the  fabrication  of  cakes  of  chocolate,  and  the  use 
of  the  liquid  of  the  sarnie  name,  by  their  commu- 
nications with  Mexico,  Guatimala,  and  Nicara- 
gua, three  countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  of  Toltcck  and  Azteck  origin.* 

*  Father  Gili  has  very  clearly  shown,  from  two  passages  in 
Torquemado,  (Mooarquia  Indiana,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  14.  et  42.}, 
that  the  Mexicans  prepared  the  infusion  cold ;  and  that  the 
Spaniards  have  introduced  the  custom  of  preparing  chocolate 
by  boiling  water  with  the  paste  of  cacao. 
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"  He  who  has  drank  one  cup/'  says  the  page 
of  Ferdinand  Cortez,  ^'  can  travel  a  whole  day 
without  any  other  food,  especially  in  very  hot 
climates  ;  for  chocolate  is  by  its  nature  cold  and 
refreshing/'  We  shall  not  subscribe  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  assertion ;  but  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion^  in  our  voyage  on  the  Orinoco,  and  our 
excursions  toward  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras, 
to  celebrate  the  salutary  properties  of  chocolate. 
Alike  easy  to  convey  and  employ  as  an  aliment, 
it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nutritive  and  sti- 
mulating particles  in  a  small  compass.  It  has 
been  said  with  trath,  that,  in  Africa,  rice,  gum, 
and  shea  butter,  assist  man  in  crossing  the  de- 
serts. In  the  New  World,  chocolate  and  the 
flower  of  maize  have  rendered  accessible  to  him 
the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  and  vast  uninha- 
bited forests. 

The  cacao  harvest  is  extremely  variable.  The 
tree  vegetates  with  such  strength,  that  flowers 
spring  out  even  from  the  ligneous  roots,  wherever 
the  earth  leaves  them  uncovered.  It  suffers 
from  the  north-east  winds,  even  when  these 
winds  lower  the  temperature  only  a  few  degrees. 
The  heavy  showers  lliat  fall  irregularly  after  the 
rainy  season  during  the  winter  months,  from 
December  to  March,  are  also  very  hurtful  to  the 
cacao  tree.  The  proprietor  of  a  plantation  of 
fifty  thousand  trees  often  loses  the.  value  of  more 
than  four  or  five  thousand  piastres  in  cacao  in  one 
hour.     Great  humidity  is  favourable  to  the  tree 
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only  when  it  augments  progressively,  and  is  for 
a  long  time  uninterrupted.  If,  in  the  season  of 
drought,  the  leaves  and  the  young  fruit  be  wetted 
by  a  violent  shower,  the  fruit  falls  from  the  stem. 
It  appears  that  the  vessels,  which  absorb  water, 
break  from  being  rendered  turgid.  But  if  the 
cacao  harvest  be  one  of  the  most  uncertain,  on 
account  of  the  fatal  effects  of  intemperate  seasons, 
and  the  great  number  of  worms,  insects,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds,  that  devour  the  pod  of  the  cacao 
tree ;  if  this  branch  of  agriculture  have  the  dis- 
advantage  of  obliging  the  new  planter  to  wait 
eight  or  ten  years  for  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and 
of  yielding  an  article  of  very  difficult  preserva- 
tion )*  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  cacao  planta- 
tions require  a  much  less  number  of  labourers 
than  most  others.  This  consideration  is  of  high 
importance,  at  a  time  when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  nobly  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade.  One  Negro  is  sufficient  for  a  thou- 
sand trees,  which. may  yield  on  an  average  an- 
nually twelve  fanegas  of  cacao.  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  one  large  sugar  plantation. 
With  three  hundred  blacks,  yields,  one  year  with 
another,  forty  thousand  arrobas  of  sugar,  the 
value  of  which,  at  forty  piastres  the  cask,t 
amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand  piastres  ;  and 

*  The  cacao  of  Guayaquil  keeps  better  than  that  of  Cara- 
cas. 

f  A  cask  (caxa)  weighs  from  fifteen  and  a  half  to  sixteen 
arrobaS;  each  arroba  =:  25  pounds  Spanish. 
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that,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  cacao  to  the 
value  of  a  hundred  thousand  piastres,  or  four 
thousand  fanegas,  when  the  £uiega  is  at  twenty- 
five  piastres  only,  requires  duree  hundred,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  Negroes.  The  two  hundred 
thousand  casks  of  sugar,  or  three  million  two 
hundred  thousand  arrobas,*  which  the  island  of 
Cuba  has  annually  exported  from  1812  to  1814, 
amount  to  eight  millions  of  piastres,  and  might 
be  fabricated  with  twenty-four  thousand  Negroes, 
if  the  island  bad  only  very  large  plantations ;  but 
this  supposition  is  not  conformable  to  the  state 
of  the  colony,  and  the  nature  of  things.  In  1811 
the  island  of  Cuba  employed  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  Negroes  in  the  fields  atone ; 
while  the  Capitania^General  of  Caracas,  which 
produces,  but  does  not  export,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand fanegas  of  cacao  a^year,  or  to  the  value  of 
five  miUions  of  piastres,  has,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  fields,  only  sixty  thousand  Negroes. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  these  results 
vary  with  the  prices  of  sugar  and  cacao. 

The  finest  plantations  of  cacao  are  found  in 
the  province  of  Caracas  along  the  coast,  between 
Caravalleda  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tucuyo,t 
in  the  valleys  of  Caucagua,  Capaya,  Curiepe,  and 
Guapo  J  and  in  those  of  Cupira,  between  Cape 

*  The  haciendas  of  Choroni,  Ocumare,  Chuao>  Tariamo, 
Guaiguaza. 

f  The  two  provinces  of  Caracas  and  of  Nueva  Barcelona 
are  disputing  this  very  fertile  tract  of  ground. 
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Codera  and  Cape  Unare,  near  Arora,  Barquisi' 
meto,  Guigue,  and  Uritucu.  The  cacao  that 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Uritucu,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Llanos,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  San 
Sebastian  de  las  Reyes,  is  considered  as  of  the 
first  quality.  Next  to  the  cacao  of  Uritucu  comes 
that  of  Guigue,  of  Caucagua,  of  Capaya,  and  of 
Cupinu  The  merchants  of  Cadiz  assign  the  first 
rank  to  the  cacao  of  Caracas,  immediately  after 
that  of  Soconusco;  and  its  price  is  generally 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
Guayaquil. 

It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  Dutch,  tranquil  possessors  of 
the  island  of  Cura9oa,  awakened  by  their  smug- 
gling the  agricultural  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  that  cacao  has 
become  an  object  of  exportation  in  the  province 
of  Caracas.  We  are  ignorant  of  every  thing  that 
passed  in  those  countries  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Biscay  Company  of  Guipuzcoa  in  17S8. 
No  precise  statistical  fact  has  reached  us;  we 
only  know,  that  the  exportation  of  cacao  from 
Caracas  scarcely  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  thirty  thousand  fane- 
gas  a-year.  From  I7SO  to  17^8,  the  Company 
sent  to  Spain  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  fanegas, 
'  which  make  on  an  average  forty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  fanegas  a-year :  the  price  of  the 
fanega  fell  in  1732  to  forty-five  piastres,  when  it 
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had  before  kept  at  eighty  piastres !  In  I76S  the 
cultivation  had  so  much  augmented,  that  the  exr 
portation  rose  to  eighty  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  fimegas.*  According  to  the  rois- 
ters of  the  custom-house  at  La  Guayra,  the  ex* 
ports,  without  counting  the  produce  of  illicit 
trade,  were 

In  1789  of  103,655  fanegas, 

1792  -.  100,592 

1794  ^  111,133 

1796  _    75,538 

1797  —    70,832 

in  im  official  document,  taken  from  the  jpapers 
of  the  minister  of  finance,t  the  annual  produce 
(la  cosecha)  of  the  province  of  Caracas  is  esti- 
mated at  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
fanegas  of  cacao;  thirty-three  thousand  of  which 
are  for  home  consumption;  ten  thousand  for 
other  Spanish  colonies ;  seventy-seven  thousand 
for  the  mother-country ;  fifteen  thousand  for  the 
illicit  commerce  with  the  French,  English,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  colonies.  From  1789  to  1793,  the 
importation  of  cacao  from  Caracas  into  Spain 
has  been,  on  an  average,  seventy-seven  thousand 

*  Of  these  80,659  fanegas,  50,319  were  sent  directly  to 
Spain,  16,364  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  11,160  to  the  Canaries,  and 
2,316  to  the  West  India  Islands. 

t  Report  (MS)  of  the  Count  of  Casa  Valencia,  counsellor 
in  the  department  of  the  Indies,  to  Don  Pedro  Varela,  mini- 
ster of  Real  Hacienda,  on  the  commerce  of  Caracas,  the  13th 
June  1797,  fol.  46. 
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seven  hundred  and  nineteen  fanegas  a-year,  of 
which  sixty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  have  been  consumed  in  the  country^ 
and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  andfifty-thnee 
exported  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  t  Ac- 
cordmg  to  numerous  informations,  which  were 
collected  on  the  spot,  these  estimations  are  still 
somewhat  too  low.  The  books  ci  the  custom- 
house of  La  Guayra  alone  give,  on  a  mean,  in 
time  of  peace,  an  exportation  of  eighty  thousand 

f  According  to  the  registers  of  tfaue  ports  of  Spaing  the  im- 
portation of  cacao  from  Caracas  into  the  peninsula  was. 

In  1789 78,406  fanegas  88  lbs. 

1790 74,089    S  — 

1791 71,500    45  — 

1792 87,6fi6   —   S4  — 

1798 76,983   —     4  — 

Annual  average,  77,719  fanegas. 
Of  these  77,719  fanegas,  60,202  were  consumed  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  not  privileged  (provincias  contribuyentes), 
snd  5,564  in  the  privileged  provinces  (provittcias  exemptas)^ 
as  Navarra,  Biscay^  &c.    The  exportation  from  Spam  was, 

In  1789 13,718  fanegas  98  lbs. 

1790 6,421    80  — 

1791 21,446   17  — 

1792 17,452   48  — 

1793 728    23  — 

Annual  average,  1 1,953  fanegas. 
As  in  the  complicated  system  of  the  Spanish  custom-houses, 
the  cacao  of  Caracas  is  subject  to  a  very  different  duty,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  consumed  in  the  peninsula,  or  exported  out 
of  the  kingdom  (in  the  first  case,  fifty-two  aAd  a  half  per  cent, 
and  in  the  second,  twenty-nine  and  a  half),  a  great  quantity 
of  cacao  is  reimported  into  Spain.  • 
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or  a  hundred  thousand  fanegas  a-year.  We  may 
safely  augment  this  sum  a  fourth  or  Mh,  on  ac- 
count of  the  illicit  trade  with  Trinidad  and  the 
other  West  India  Islands.  It  appears  probable, 
that  from  1800  to  1806,  the  last  period  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  an« 
nuil  produce  of  the  cacao  plantations  of  the  Ca^ 
pitania-General  of  Caracas  was  at  least  a  hundred 
and  ninety-three  thousand  fanegas ;  of  which  we 
may  allot  to  the  province  of  Caracas  -  150,000 
ofMaracaibo  -  -  20,000 
ofCumana  -  ^  18,000 
of  Nueva  Barcelona       5,000 

The  crops  that  are  gathered  twice  a-year,  at 
the  end  of  June  and  cff  December,  vary  much ; 
yet  less  than  those  of  the  olive  and  vine  in  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  thou- 
sand fanegas  of  cacao  which  the  Capitania-Gene-> 
ral  of  Caracas  produces,  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  pass  over  to  Europe,  either  by  the  ports 
of  the  peninsula,  or  by  contraband  trade. 

These  estimations*  are  the  result  of  a  great 
number  of  local  statements,  that  Europe  con- 
sumes, in  its  present  state  of  civilization,— 

«  The  English  West  India  Islands  exported  of  sugar  to 
different  parts  of  the  world,  in  1812,  more  than  258,000  hogSp 
heads,  at  14  cwt.  or  826,000,000  pounds;  of  which  Jamaica 
alone,  with  850,000  Negroes,  furnished  189,000,000  pounds. 
The  produce  of  Cuba  and  that  of  San  Domingo  together,  have 
been  estimated  at  120,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  When  we 
state  the  annual  consumption  of  cacao  in  Europe  at  28,000,000, 
and  that  of  sugar  at  450,000,000  pounds,  we  think  we  give  the 
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23  millions  of  pounds  of  cacao,  at 

120  fr.  the  hundred  weight,  27,600,000 

t52  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  at  4  fr. 

a-pound,  -  -  128,000,000 

140  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  at 

114  fr.  the  hundred  weight,  159,600,000 

450  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  at 

54  fr.  the  hundred  weight,       -       243,000,000 


Total  value,*        558,200,000 

The  first  of  these  four  productions,  which  have 

become  within  two  or  three  centuries  the  princi- 

real  numbers,  exact  to  one-fifth.  This  degree  of  precision 
may  be  attained,  by  estimating  with  care  the  exportation  of 
tho^e  countries  that  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of  cacao  and 
sugar  for  the  European  trade ;  for  instance,  with  respect  to 
cacao,  the  exportation  of  the  ports  of  Tierra  Firme,  Guayaquil, 
and  Guatimala ;  and  for  sugar,  that  of  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  French  West  India  Islands.  We  shall  remark,  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  stated,  in  the  statis- 
tical tables  of  France,  to  amount,  in  1800,  to  54,000,000;  in 
1817  it  ^as  36,400,000  pounds. 

*  In  1818  the  price  of  cacao  at  London  was,  for  the  cacao 
of  Caracas,  from  L.6  to  L.6.  lOs. ;  for  cacao  of  inferior  quality, 
from  L.4. 10s.  to  L.3. 10s.  the  hundred  weight ;  coffee  was,  at  a 
mean,  95s.  the  hundred  weight ;  sugar,  from  40s.  to  50s.  The 
price  of  these  last  two  articles  has  considerably  risen  since  the 
publication  of  Mr  Colquhoun's  work.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a 
general  statement  for  the  price  of  tea,  on  account  of  the  great 
difference  between  die  various  qualities.  In  1817,  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  into  the  port  of  Lon> 
don  was  only  50,000  bags,  or  5,500,000  pounds.  In  order  to 
form  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  importance  of  European  com- 
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pal  objects  of  commerce  and  colonial  industry, 
belongs  exclusively  to  America ;  the  second  to 
Asia  exclusively,  for  the  exportation  of  cacao 
from  the  Philippine  Isles  is  yet  of  as  little  im« 
portance  as  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  tea  in  Brazil,  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  Jamaica.  The  provinces  of  Caracas  furnish 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  cacao  that  is  consum- 
ed in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
This  result  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  believed :  but  the  cacao 
of  Caracas,  Maracaibo,  and  Cumana,  is  not  all  of 
the  same  quality.  We  have  just  seen,  that  the 
Count  of  Casa  Valencia  estimates  the  consump- 
tion of  Spain  at  only  sm  or  seven  millions  of 
pounds;  the  Ahh6  Hervas  fixes  it  at  nine  mil- 
lions. Every  person  who  has  long  inhabited 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  must  have  observed, 
that  the  use  of  chocolate  is  frequent  only  in  the 
first  of  these  countries  among  the  poorer  class 
of  people  J  and  therefore  will  scarcely  believe, 
that  Spain  consumes  but  a  third  of  the  cacao 
imported  into  Europe. 

The  late  wars  have  had  much  more  fatal  effects 
on  the  cacao  trade  of  Caracas,  than  on  that  of 
Guayaquil.  On  account  of  the  increase  of  price, 
less  cacao  of  the  first  quality  has  been  consumed 

merce  in  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  cacao,  we  shall  here  call  to 
mind,  that  the  value  of  all  the  importations  of  England  amounts, 
from  1805  to  1810,  on  an  average,  to  1200  millions  of  francs 
yearly. 
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in  Europe.  Instead  of  mixing,  as  was  done  for- 
merly for  common  chocolate,  one  quarter  of  the 
cacao  of  Caracas  with  three  quartern  of  that  of 
Guayaquil,  the  latter  has  been  employed  pure  in 
SpaaXi.  We  must  here  remark;  that  ai  great  deal 
of  cacao  of  an  inferior  quaility,  ddch-  ftd  thitt  of 
Mariafioh,  th6  Rio  Negt'd,  Hcmduras^  and  the  isl- 
and of  Saniia  Lucia,  beard  the  tttime,  in  cormmerce, 
of  Guayaquil  cacio:  Tlie  lexpott^tion  from  that 
port  amounts  only  to  60,0CX)  fanegas ;  consequent- 
ly it  is  two-thirds  less  than  that  of  the  ports  6f 
the  former  Capitania-General  of  Caracas. 

Tliough  the  plantations  of  cacao  have  augment- 
ed in  the  provinces  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and 
Maracaibo,  in  proportion  as  they  have  diminished 
in  the  province  of  Caracas,  it  is  still  believed  that; 
in  general,  this  ancient  branch  of  agricultural 
industry  gradually  declines.  Coffee  and  cotton 
trees  progressively  take  place  on  many  spots  of 
the  cacao,  of  which  the  lingering  harvests  weary 
the  patience  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  also  asserted, 
that  the  new  plantations  of  cacao  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  the  old ;  the  tre^s  do  not  acquire 
the  same  vigour,  and  yield  later  and  less  abun- 
dant fruit.  The  soil  is  still  accused  of  being 
exhausted ;  but  we  think  it  is  rather  the  atmos- 
piheriB  that  is  changed  by  the  progress  of  clear- 
ing and  cultivation.  The  air  that  reposes  on  a 
virgin  soil  covered  with  forests,  is  loaded  with 
humidity,  and  those  gaseous  mixtures  that  serve 
for  the  nutriment  of  planjts,  and  arise  from  the  de- 
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composition  of  organic  substances.  When  a  coun- 
try has  been  long  subjected  to  cultivation,  it  is 
not  the  proportions  between  the  azote  and  oxygen 
that  vary.  The  constituent  bases  of  the  atmos- 
phere remain  unaltered ;  bpt  it  no  longer  cantains, 
in  a  state  of  suspension,  those  binary  and  ternary 
mixttares  of  carbon,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  which 
a  virgm  soil  exhales,  and  which  are  regarded  as 
a  source  of  fecundity.  The  air,  purer  and  less 
charged  y/nih  miasmata  and  heterogeneous  eman^ 
tions,  becomes  at  the  same  time  drier.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  vistpours  undergoes  a  sensible  dimi- 
nution. On  land  anciently  cleared,  and  conse- 
quently little  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cacao  tree,  for  instance  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  fruit  is  almost  as  small  as  that  of  the  wiid 
cacao  tree.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  afler  having 
crossed  the  Llanos,  that  we  find  the  true  country 
of  the  cacao  tree ;  thick  forests,  in  which,  on  a 
virgin  soil,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  con- 
tinually humid,  the  trees  furnish  from  the  fourth 
year  abundant  crops^  Wherever  the  soil  is  not  ex<^ 
hausted,  the  fruit  is  become  by  cultivation  larger 
and  less  bitter,  but  also  more  late. 

On  seeing  the  produce  of  cacao  diminish  gradu- 
ally in  Tierra  Rrme,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether 
the  consumption  will  diminish  in  the  same  pro« 
portion  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
or  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that,  by  the  des- 
truction of  the  cacao  plantations,  the  price  will 
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aagment  sufficiently  to  arouse  anew  the  industry 
of  the  cultivator?  This  latter  opinion  is  generally 
admitted  by  those  who  deplore,  at  Caracas,  the 
diminution  of  so  ancient  and  beneficial  a  branch 
of  commerce.  In  proportion  as  civilization  ex- 
tends toward  the  humid  forests  of  the  interior, 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  or 
toward  the  valleys  that  furrow  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes,  the  new  planters  will  find 
lands  and  an  atmosphere  equally  favourable  to  the 
culture  of  the;  cacao  tree. 

It  is  known,  that  the  Spaniards  in  general  dread 
the  mixture  of  vamlla  with  the  cacao,  as  irritating 
the  nervous  system  i  the  fruit,  therefore,  of  that 
orchideous  plant  is  entirely  neglected  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caracas,  though  abundant  crops  of  it 
might  be  gathered  on  the  humid  and  feverous 
qoast  between  Porto  Cavello  and  Ocumare ;  espe- 
cially at  Turiamo,  where  the  fruits  of  the  epiden- 
drum  vanilla  attain  a  length  of  eleven  or  twelve 
inches.  The  English  and  the  Anglo-Americans 
often  seek  to  make  purchases  of  vanilla  at  the 
port  of  La  Guayra,  but  the  merchants  proci^re 
with  difficulty  a  very  small  quantity.  In  the 
valleys  that  descend  from  the  chain  of  the  coast 
toward  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  province  of 
Truxillo,  as  well  as  in  the  Missions  of  Guayana 
near  the  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  a  great  quantity 
of  vanilla  might  be  collected ;  the  produce  of 
which  would  be  still  more  abundant,  if,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Mexicans,  the  plant  were 
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disentangled  from  time  to  time  from  the  creep- 
ing plants  by  which  it  is  entwined  ftnd  stifled.    - 


SECTION  VI. 

TOBACCO. 

m 

The  culture  of  this  plant,  which  the  soil  prin^ 
cipally  favoured,  and  which  might  be  prosecuted 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  and  without  costly  uten^ 
sils  or  expensive  machines,  was  adapted,  in  every 
respect,  to  a  people  scattered,  who  had  no  other 
means  of  existing  except  by  labour  and  perseve- 
rance. The  culture  and  preparation  of  tobacco 
does  not  require  fatiguing  labour,  but  great  care : 
the  least  negligence  in  the  weeding  and  other  pro- 
x^eedings,  which  will  be  detailed,  occasions  the 
loss  of  the  crop. 

Nurseries.— -Tobacco  requires  a  fat  and  hu- 
mid soil.  Uritucu  has  sand  mingled  with  the 
mould,  and  produces  the  best  tobacco.  It  would 
reproduce  itself  from  its  seed ;  but  they  establish 
nurseries,  which  demand  a  rich  soil  where  the 
water  does  not  settle  and  stagnate ;  for  the  seed^ 
would  rot  instead  of  sprouting. 

The  time  chosen  for  sowing  is  from  the  month 
of  August  until  in  November.  The  first  care  is 
to  prevent,  by  good  enclosures,  animals  from  en- 
tering the  nurseries.     After  having  finished  sow- 
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ing,  they  water  the  earth,  and  this  operation  is 
repeated  as  often  as  the  want  of  rain  renders  it 
necessary.  The  cotyledons  appear  on  the  eighth 
day ;  and  the  young  plants  are  covered  with  large 
leaves  of  heliconia  or  plantain,  to  shelter  them  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun.  The  weeds  which 
spring  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  tobacco  are 
very  injurious  to  it ;  they  are  pulled  up  by  the 
hand,  taking  care  not  to  affect  the  young  plant. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  sow  the  land  a  second 
time ;  but  they  are  always  obliged  to  scatter  new 
seeds  in  the  parts  where  the  plant  has  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  first  sowing 
does  not  leave  large  spaces  unproductive.  At 
the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  days  the  tobacco  is  to  be 
transplanted. 

Planting. — In  the  mean  time  the  land  destin- 
ed  to  be  planted  is  prepared.  It  is  broken  in  a 
sufficient  degree,  that  the  rains  may  easily  dis- 
solve the  salts,  provoke  fermentation,  and  make 
the  tobacco  shoot  forth  handsome  sprigs  and  long 
roots.  When  the  moment  of  planting  is  arrived, 
the  young  plant  is  taken  up  with  all  possible  cau- 
tion, particularly  guarding  it  in  its  transportation 
against  the  ardour  of  the  sun,  and  against  being 
bruised.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  it  is  advisable  to 
water  the  nursery  the  evening  before,  that  the 
young  plants  may  be  more  cool  and  fresh  when 
taken  up,  and  more  disposed  for  the  new  germi- 
nation. 

The  tobacco  is  planted  in  lines  three  feet  and 
a  half  distant  from  each  other.     The  holes  are 
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made  at  two  feet  distant  in  high  ground,  and  at 
one  and  a  half  in  the  plains.  They  should  be 
made  two  days  before  the  planting ;  because,  in 
this  interval,  all  injurious  particles  have  time  to 
exhale,  and  the  rain  deposits  the  moisture  neces- 
sary tb  fertilization. 

The  plant  should  be  placed  in  the  hole  with 
great  precaution.  Care  should  be  taken,  not 
only  against  damaging  its  tender  roots,  but  also 
that  the  soil  which  clings  to  them  should  be 
detached  in  taking  up.  All  hard  clods  of  earth 
which  might  injure  the  young  plant  are  removed, 
and  the  hole  is  closed  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  water  from  settling  there.  Without 
this  attention,  the  tobacco  plant  would  perish. 

It  is  advisable  to  cover  the  plant  with  a  bana- 
na leaf,  or  something  simitar :  by  this  means  the 
tobacco  is  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
from  the  heavy  rains,  which  would  not  prove  less 
prejudicial.  Four  days  afterwards  it  is  uncover* 
ed,  to  replace  such  plants  as  through  the  fault  of 
the  planter,  or  any  other  cause,  may  not  have 
taken  root  The  planting  may  take  place  at  any 
time  of  day,  provided  the  weather  be  overcast, 
otherwise  it  should  only  be  done  in  the  morning 
or  evening. 

Wkedij^g. — After  all  these  precautions,  the 
plantation  must  be  weeded  as  often  as  the  quan« 
tity  of  weeds  renders  it  necessary.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  the  thriving  of  the  tobacco  than  to  keep 
it  clean   and   unembarrassed.     As  soon  as  the 
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young  plant  has  acquired  a  certain  size  and  sul>» 
stance,  it  seeks  to  free  itself  from  its  first  leaves, 
which  themselves  announce,  by  their  withering, 
that  they  are  injurious  to  the  plant.  Nature  de-r 
mands  in  this  case  to  be  assisted  by  the  hand  of 
the  cultivator. 

Vebmin. — ^From  its  most  tender  age  the  tobac- 
co is  attacked  by  several  species  of  worms.  It 
would  inevitably  perish,  if  man  did  not  defend  it 
against  its  destroyers.  As  each  of  these  worms 
makes  its  ravages  in  a  different  manner,  the  first 
measure  to  prevent  them  is  to  study  well  their 
characters  and  movements. 

The  drooping  of  the  plant  intimates,  that  it  is 
attacked  by  the  worms  called  canne.  They  lodge 
themselves  on  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  are 
found  on  opening  the  leaves  thereof.  All  that 
part  of  the  stem  damaged  by  the  worms,  is  cut 
^way  close  to  the  healthy  part*  It  then  puts 
forth  a  new  bud,  which,  with  care,  forms  a  passsu 
ble  tobacco  plant 

The  rosea  worm  makes  its  attacks  only  in  the 
night  In  the  day  it  hides  itself  in  the  ground. 
A  bed  of  prickles  placed  about  the  tobacco  plant, 
is  the  best  trap  that  can  be  set  for  them. 

There  is  an  insect  which  the  people  of  the 
country  say  injures  the  tobacco  by  a  kind  of 
corrosive  transpiration,  which  it  deposits  on  the 
plant.  The  tobacco  is  seen  to  decay  insensibly, 
and  does  not  revive  until  relieved  from  its  enemy. 

There  is  a  species  of  butterfly,  called  by  tlie 
Creoles  palometa^  which  makes  great  havock  in 
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the  tobacco.  It  escapes  with  activity  during  the 
beat  of  the  day,  but  the  dampness  of  the  morning 
benumbs  it,  and  it  is  easily  killed. 

The  grub  is  almost  imperceptible :  it  perforates 
the  bud,  and  destroys  the  plant. 

A  species  of  scarab,  called  in  the  country  ara- 
dor,  enters  the  ground,  and  feeds  on  the  roots  of 
the  tobacco,  which  it  occasions  speedily  to  perish. 

But  there  is  no  insect  from  which  the  tobacco 
has  so  much  to  apprehend  as  the  homed  worm. 
It  requires  but  one  night  to  devour  a  leaf  of 
tabacco,  whatever  may  be  its  size. 

The  catalogue  of  worms  destructive  to  tobacco 
might  be  considerably  augmented ;  but  we  have 
mentioned  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vigi- 
lance which  this  plant  exacts  from  the  cultivator^ 

Increase. — The  plant  soon  springs  up  and 
forms  on  the  summit  a  bud,  towards  which  the 
sap  would  direct  itself  if  a  remedy  was  not  ap- 
pUed.  The  mean  employed  with  success  is  to 
cut  off  the  bud.  The  plant  is  then  one  foot  and 
a  half  in  height  This  operation  is  repeated  when 
it  has  attained  three  feet.  There  are  some  who 
repeat  it  three  times,  but  this  is  rare.  At  the 
same  time  they  cut  all  the  sprouts,  and  all  the 
branches  which  draw  off  the  nutritive  substance 
of  the  leaves.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the 
branches  or  sprouts  which  shoot  from  the  stem 
render  the  tobacco  bitter,  and  retard  its  harvest. 

Maturity.— -In  consequence  of  these  opera- 
tions, the  tobacco  becomes  bushy,  and  acquires 
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by  d^rees  a  colour  between  blue  and  green,  a 
sign  of  the  approach  of  its  maturity.  It  is  known 
to  be  ripe  by  a  small  bluish  spot  which  forms  it- 
self at  the  point  where  the  leaf  joins  to  the  stem ; 
this  commonly  takes  place  in  December. 

All  the  leaves  do  not  ripen  at  the  same  time, 
because  the  sap  is  not  equally  distributed  through^ 
out  the  plant  Those  leaves  only  are  gathered 
of  which  the  colour  indicates  their  maturity. 
The  others  have  not  yet  the  essential  juice,  and 
would  only  yield  tobacco  without  flavour.  The 
gathering  is  continued  and  repeated  as  the  leaves 
ripen. 

Gathering.— «It  is  highly  important  to  the 
quality  of  tobacco,  that  it  should  not  be  gathered 
except  when  the  sun  is  in  full  force  above  the 
horizon;  for  the  dews  or  any  other  humidity 
would  by  fermentation  injure  its  constituent  prin- 
ciples, and  would  render  ineflfective  the  benefits 
which  it  had  already  received  from  nature,  and 
those  which  it  might  expect  from  a  methodical 
preparation. 

As  the  ripe  leaves  are  gathered  they  are  placed 
in  heaps  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  between  the 
'  ranges  of  the  plants.  The  labourers  collect  them, 
arrange  them  on  mats,  cover  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun,  and  in  this  manner  transport  them 
to  the  manufactory. 

The  Creoles  of  Tierra  Firme  give  their  tobacco 
two  kinds  of  preparation ;  one  they  term  cura  seca, 
or  the  dry  preparation ;'  the  other,  cura  negra,  or 
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black  preparation.  The  only  difference  consist* 
in  the  degree  of  fermentation  given  to  the  tobacco 
submitted  to  the  process  of  the  black  preparation. 
Its  object  is  to  obtain  therefrom  a  juice  highly 
esteemed  in  the  country.  This  operation  black- 
ens the  tobacco.  It  is  this  whidi  gives  the  name 
of  black  to  this  mode  of  curing. 

Dby  Feeparation. — As  soon  as  the  tobacco 
arrives  from  the  fields .  at  the  houses  assigned  for 
its  preparatioHt  it  is  divided  into  small  parcels, 
which  are  placed  in  the  shade  until  the  next  day. 

At  the  end  of  twenty*four  hours,  they  hang 
under  sheds,  and  on  bars,  the  leaves  of  tobacco 
two  and  two  if  in  winter,  or  four  and  four  if  in 
summer.  This  is  done  to  make  the  tobacco  lose» 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  its  tension  and  green 
colour,  to  acquire  instead  a  yellowness  and  soft- 
ness which  render  it  more  flexible.  In  rainy  wea- 
ther it  must  remain  three  days  in  this  situation, 
and  sometimes  four ;  but  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
two  days  are  sufficient. 

As  soon  as  the  tobacco  haa  obtained  the  due 
oolour  and  softness,  it  is  taken  down  without 
being  piled  up,  lest  it  should  ferment  They 
then  take  out  the  stalky  frx>m  the  point  until 
within  four  inches  of  the  part  where  the  leaf  was 
united  to  the  stem.  This  is  done  with  the  fingers, 
and  with  the  caution  necessary  to  prevent  the 
leaf  from  being  damaged.  The  leaves  which 
have  undergone  this  process  are  laid  on  one  side, 
and  the  damaged  tobacco  and  the  stalks  on  the 
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Other,  without  putting  them  in  heaps,  because 
there  is  still  danger  of  their  heating  or  ferment* 
ing. 

At  tlie  same  time  they  make  cords  or  twists  of 
these  leaves,  which  they  divide  into  balls  of  seven- 
ty-five pounds,  which,  after  the  process  of  pre- 
paration, diminish  into  twenty-five  pounds.  All 
this  requires  great  celerity,  because  the  leaves 
may  dry,  and  consequetitly  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  take  out  the  stalk,  and  to  twist  them. 
Thus,  therefore,  if  the  operation  is  retarded  or 
delayed,  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the  tobacco  turns 
out  even  of  the  second  quality. 

The  interior  of  the  cord  is  made,  like  segars, 
of  broken  or  damaged  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  a  good  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  of  the 
proper  size,  it  is  made  anew,  so  that  the  outward 
end  becomes  the  centre  of  the  new  ball.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  it  from  untwisting. 

The  balls  of  tobacco  are  then  placed  on  beds 
or  layers  of  a  foot  thick,  formed  of  the  branches 
or  stalks,  covered  with  the  damaged  tobacco.  A 
covering  of  the  branches  is  likewise  spread  over 
the  balls,  and  kept  down  by  weights  or  skins. 
All  this  should  be  done  in  the  shade,  and  under 
sheds;  for  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
sun  and  the  rain. 

The  tobacco  is  suffered  to  ferment  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  if  it  was  too  dry  when  the  large 
stalk  was  taken  out ;  but  only  twenty  hours  if  it 
was  at  its  proper  point.     It  is  afterwards  rolled 
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anew,  so  that  what  was  on  the  exterior  becomes 
the  centre;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly 
moistened  to  prevent  fermentation.  The  balls 
are  then  returned  to  their  former  place  to  fer- 
ment }  and  in  this  state  they  are  left  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  if,  the  first  tune,  they  were  suffered  to 
ferment  forty-eight,  and  vice  versa. 

When  it  is  judged  that  the  balls  of  tobacco 
have  sufficiently  fermented^  they  are  ejcposed  to 
the  air  until  they  become  cold :  they  are  wound 
over  morning  and  evening  for  three  or  four  days. 
By  this  process,  more  or  less  repeated,  the  visible 
defects  of  the  tobacco  are  corrected.  It  is  en- 
tirely exempt  from  them  if  its  colour  is  blackish, 
its  juice  viscid,  and  its  smell  agreeable. 

Lastly,  the  balls  are  unrolled,  and  the  tobacco 
put  in  manoques,  which, are  suspended  in  the 
shade  and  separated,  that  the  tobacco  may  lose 
its  superfluous  humidity,  and  acquire  that  colour 
which  influences  its  value  in  commerce.  If  the 
weather  be  too  damp,  it  is  necessary  to  light  a 
fire  beneath  the  suspended  tobacco,  or  to  place 
there  such  materials  as  will  yield  a  thick  smoke. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  period  of  time 
which  the  tobacco  should  remain  in  this  state. 
That  depends  on  the  temperature,  on  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  fat  particles  which  it  con- 
tains, and  on  the  nature  of  the  precautions  ob- 
served in  its  preparation.  It  is  known  by  open- 
ing the  cord  and  squeezing  it  If  the  jufee  run 
freely,  the  tobacco  is  not  sufficiently  dry,  but  it 
generally  dries  in  forty  or  fifty  days. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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In  some  mannfactories  tliey  put  the  tobacco  at 
first  in  manoques,  and  suspend  them  in  the  air.---- 
When  they  judge  that  it  is  suifficientiy  dry,  they 
bring  the  manoques  together,  so  that  by  the  con- 
tact, which  endures  for  several  hours,  the  juice 
of  the  plant  concentrates.  All  superfluous  humi- 
dity being  dissipated,  they  profit  of  such  time  of 
the  morning,  or  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  cord 
is  most  flexible,  to  tie  the  nianoque  to  four  points 
at  equal  distances*  This  is  done  with  strips  of 
the  bark  of  the  banana,  so  as  not  to  break  the  to- 
bacco. They  then  place  the  manoques  in  heaps, 
which  they  arrange  on  a  bed  of  dry  banana  leaves 
of  the  height  of  nearly  two  feet.  They  cover  the 
heap  with  the  same  banana  leaves,  on  which  they 
place  weights,  which  press  down  the  mass. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days  they  uncover  it  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  fermentation ;  if  it  is  too 
considerable,  they  suspend  the  manoques  anew 
in  a  place  sheltered,  but  airy,  where  they  remain 
until  the  fault  of  excessive  fermentation  is  visibly 
corrected.  If  the  fermentation  is  at  the  point 
desired,  they  form  a  new  heap  in  an  inverted 
order,  and  with  the  same  precautions.  FLfleen 
days  afterwards  they  examine  the  fermentation, 
to  invert  the  heap  once  more ;  it  remains  in  this 
new  state  fifteen  days,  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
stances. 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  occasions 
sometimes  an  interruption  to  the  order  of  these 
operations,  or  requires  diat  much  greater  atten- 
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tion  should  be  shewn  to  the  process  of  the  fer- 
mentation, in  order  to  preserve  the  tobacco  from 
corruption.  Each  time  that  the  heap  is  made 
over,  care  should  be  had  that  the  cord  does  not 
slacken,  nor  the  manoques  open. 

All  the  operation  being  finished,  the  heap  is 
made  anew  for  the  last  time.  The  manoques  are 
detached,  the  cords  of  tobacco  extended  at  full 
length  in  a  magazine  slightly  watered,  the  ground 
of  which  is  covered  with  fresh  banana  leaves, 
which  are  likewise  sprinkled,  or  which  have  been 
rendered  humid  by  the  dew.  The  first  layer  of 
tobacco  being  made,  it  is  covered  with  similar 
leaves,  and  new  layers  are  successively  formed, 
until  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  is  thus  heaped  up. 
Then  a  strong  layer  of  banana  leaves  is  spread 
above,  which  is  kept  down  by  weights,  and  some- 
times a  little  water  is  added,  if  there  is  any  ap- 
prehension that  the  tobacco  is  too  dry. 

It  remains  in  this  situation  four  days.  The 
manufacturer  then  untwists  the  cord,  and  ascer- 
tains the  quality  of  the  tobacco.  He  separates 
the  pieces  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  makes  them 
into  balls  of  twenty.five  pounds.  The  tobacco  of 
the  first  quality  receives  the  same  form ;  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  placed  in  maga« 
zines. 

Black  Preparation.-— All  the  measures  which 
we  have  just  mentioned  have  for  their  object 
merely  the  preparation  of  tobacco  cura  seca. 
Those  which  are  employed  for  the  cura  negra 
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differ  in  some  few  particulars.  The  first  fermeti- 
tation  of  the  tobacco,  when  in  balls,  is  made  in 
the  sun,  under  a  layer  of  green  herbage,  which 
is  charged  with  weights,  to  augment  the  conw 
pression.  After  three  days  the  covering  is  re- 
moved, and  a«thick  vapour  is  emitted.  The 
balls  are  returned  after  being  wound  over,  and 
they  undergo  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  fermen- 
tation, until  the  colour  of  the  tobacco  evinces 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  shade.  When  this 
is  done,  the  balls  are  made  anew,  and  a  weight  is 
placed  on  each  of  them,  which  presses  therefrom 
a  liquor,  which  is  received  in  appropriate  vessels. 
The  balls  are  once  more  wound  outside  in,  and 
submitted  to  the  same  process,  and  they  emit  the 
same  liquid,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name 
of  moo  and  chimoo. 

The  rest  of  the  preparation  of  this  tobacco  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  dry  tobacco,  which 
has  already  been  described. 

The  liquid  which  is  expressed  from  the  tobacco 
is  not  suffered  to  remain  in  that  state.  It  is 
boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  It  becomes> 
by  this  means,  an  object  of  great  consumption 
among  the  planters  of  the  interior  of  Tierra  Firme, 
principally  in  the  province  of  Varinas.  The  wo- 
men have  a  small  box,  which  they  wear  like  a 
watch,  suspended  to  one  side  at  the  end  of  a 
string.  Instead  of  a  key,  it  is  furnished  with  a 
little  spoon,  with  which  they  help  tiieraselves  from 
time  to  time  of  this  juice,  relishing  it  in  their 
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mouths  like  a  sweetmeat.  This  corresponds  to 
the  chewing  of  tobacco  among  our  sailors. 

Next  to  the  tobacco  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  and 
of  the  Rio  Negro»  that  of  Cumana  is  the  most 
aromatic.  It  excels  all  the  tobacco  of  New 
Spain,  and  of  the  province  of  Varinas.  The  pro- 
digious expansion  which  is  remarked  in  the  sola- 
neous  plants  of  the  valley  of  Cumanacoa,  espe- 
dally  in  the  abundant  species  of  the  solanum 
arborescens,  of  aquartia,  and  of  cestrum,  seems  to 
indicate  how  favourable  this  spot  is  for  planta- 
tions of  tobacco.  Indeed  the  soil  of  Cumanacoa 
is  so  prqper  for  this  branch  of  culture,  that  to- 
bacco grows  wild  wherever  the  seed  finds  any 
moisture.  It  grows  thus  spontaneously  at  Cerro 
del  Cochivano,  and  around  the  cavern  of  Caripe. 
Besides,  the  only  kind  of  tobacco  cultivated  at 
Cumanacoa,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts o£  Aricagua  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  to- 
bacco with  large  sestile  leaves,*  called  Virginia 
tobacco.  The  tobacco  with  petiolate  leaves,t 
which  is  the  yetl  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  is  un- 
known, though  it  is  designated  in  Germany  un- 
der the  singular  name  of  Turkish  tobacco. 

If  the  culture  of  tobacco  were  free,  the  pro- 
vince of  Cumana  might  furnish  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  It  even  appears,  that  other  districts 
would  not  be  less  favourable  to  this  branch  of 
colonial  industry  than  the  valley  of  Cumanacoa, 

*  Nicotiana  tabacum.  f  Nicotiana  rustica.* 
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in  which  the  too  great  frequency  of  rains  often 
injures  the  aromatic  property  of  liie  leaves.  The 
growth  being  now  confined  to  the  space  of  a  few 
square  leagues,  the  whole  produce  of  the  harvest 
is  only  6000  arrobas**  Nevertheless  the  two 
provinces  of  Cumana  and  Barcelona  cansume 
1S,000.  What  is  wanting  is  furnished  by  Spanish 
Guayana.  There  are  in  general  only  fifteen  hun« 
dred  persons  employed  in  the  tobacco  harvest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumanacoa,  and  these 
are  all  whites.  The  hope  of  gain  seldom  stimu* 
lates  the  natives  of  the  Chayma  race  to  engage 
in  this  culture,  and  the  administration  does  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  furnish  them  with  advances. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  cultivated  plants, 
we  are  surprised  to  see,  that  before  the  conquest 
the  use  of  tobacco  was  spread  through  the  greater 
part  of  America,  while  the  potato  was  unknown 
both  in  Mexico  and  the  West  India  Islands^ 
where  it  grows  well  in  the  mountainous  regions. 
Tobacco  has  also  been  cultivated  in  Portugal 
since  the  year  1559,  though  the  potato  did  not 
become  an  object  of*  European  agriculture  till  the 
end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Thi3  latter  plant,  which  has  had  such  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  well-being  of  society, 
has  spread  in  both  continents  with  more  slowness 
than  a  producticm  which  can  be  considered  only 
as  a  simple  article  of  luxury. 

•  The  harvest  of  1798  was  3800  arrobas ;  that  of  1799 
amounted  to  6100. 
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SECTION  VIL 

COTTON. 

Indigo  had  scarcely  obtained  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  comtserdal  productions  of  Tierra 
Firme,  when  the  same  honour  was  sought  for  cot< 
ton;  which  till  that  time  was  ranked  among  a 
thousand  local  productions  applicable  to  domestic 
uses,  but  unworthy  to  %ure  in  commerce  by  the 
side  of  cacaa  A  hundred  plants  formed  about 
the  proportion  of  the  largest  plantation.  In  1782 
some  planters  efiected  that  for  cotton  which 
others  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  for  indigo. 
The  valleys  of  Aragua,  Valencia,  Araure,  Barqui- 
simeto,  Varinas,  Cumana,  and  successively  seve* 
ral  other  places  in  the  province  of  Caracas,  assign*, 
ed  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant 

SoiL.*^There  is  perhaps  no  plant  less  delicate 
req>ecting  the  nature  of  soiL  It  grows  on  almost 
all  lands ;  and  if  any  preference  be  shewn,  it  is  in 
favour  of  those  grounds  which  other  vegetables 
reject  It  only  requires  particularly  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  north  winds,  which  are  destruc- 
tive to  it,  by  reason  of  the  drizzling  rains  which 
accompany  or  follow  them.  Heavy  rains  are 
equally  injurious.  The  same  degree  of  humidity 
which  gives  vigour  to  the  vegetation  of  coffee, 
cacao,  and  the  sugar«cane,  occasions  the  cotton 
plant  to  perish. 
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The  parish  of  Trou,  situate  in  thQ  northern 
part  of  San  Domingo,  eiLperienced  five  years  of 
extraordinary  drought,  which  commenced  in 
1772.  The  plains  covered  with  sugar-canes,  and 
the  hills  cultivated  with  coffee,  were  afflicted  with 
a  desolating  sterility.  M.  Chevalier,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  quarter,  took  occasion  in  I776  to  soW' 
his  grounds  with  cotton,  and  gathered  prodigious 
crops.  All  the  sufierers  by  that  calamity  imitat* 
ed  bis  example,  when  in  1777>  the  rains  having 
resumed  their  ordinary  course,  destroyed  all  the 
cotton  plants,  and  restored  to  the  soil  its  former 
productions. 

The  cotton  tree  requires,  therefore,  land  which, 
by  its  position  and  natural  productions,  repels 
clouds  rather  than  attracts  them,  and  which  is  not 
exposed  to  the  north.  The  coast  from  Cape  de 
la  Vela  to  Cape  Paria  is,  from  its  bearing,  impro* 
per  for  the  culture  of  cotton ;  of  course  we  find 
there  no  establishments  of  this  kind. 

Plantation. — The  only  preparation  that  the 
soil  destined  for  cotton  requires  is  the  removal  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants.  When  the  ground 
is  well  cleared,  they  proceed  to  the  planting  of 
cotton.  The  season  most  proper  for  the  colonies 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  during  the  four  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  In  the  de- 
pendencies of  Caracas  they  only  plant  in  May  and 
June,  because,  as  the  cotton  plants  blossom  always 
in  the  month  of  November,  those  which  had  been 
planted  in  July  and  August  would  be  surprised 
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by  the  blos^miog  season,  before  they  had  reach.; 
ed  their  natural  growth,  and  had  acquired  the 
consistence  necessary  to  perfect  fructification. 

They  in  general  plant  cotton  trees,  in  the 
French  colonies,  in  a  quincunx  form.  This  mode 
requires  more  time  and  skill,  but  has  advantages 
which  entitle  it  to  a  preference.  In  Tierra  Fir- 
me  they  plant  on  straight  lines  drawn  with  a  cord» 
and  separated  by  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
The  holes  to  receive  the  seed  are  four  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  in  each  five  or  six 
grains  are  thrown.  When  half  the  number  rise, 
the  plantation  is  fortunate.  In  fifteen  days  the 
young  plant  begins  to  shoot:  at  this  period  a 
light  rain  assists  it;  but  it  does  not  make  very 
evident  progress  during  the  first  five  or  six  weeks. 
It  is  then  weeded,  that  no  other  plant  may  share 
with  it  the  nutritive  juices  of  the  earth,  and  only 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest  stalks  are  left  in 
each  cluster. 

Teeatmsnt.— -In  the  Antilles,  no  weeding  suc- 
ceeds the  first  till  the  fourth  month ;  and  then  the 
plant  is  pruned,  by  cutting  the  length  of  an  inch 
or  more  from  the  stalk  as  well  as  the  branches- 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation,  as 
the  cotton  tree  stops  at  the  height  of  five  feet, 
and  the  sap  does  not  diffiise  itself  into  useless  or 
superfluous  branches.  But  in  Tierra  Firme  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  or  rather  the  activity  of  its 
principles  of  vegetation,  require  that  the  pruning 
should  commence  in  the  first  month,  and  should 
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be  repeated  every  month  at  the  decline  of  the 
moon,  till  the  blossoming  season.  The  first  prun- 
ing should  be  made  \nth  cutting,  and  only  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  that  the  tree,  which  is  yet 
tender,  may  not  be  injured.  After  the  first  time 
a  knife  is  always  employed  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  tree  to  the  height  of  six  feet  The  weed* 
ing  should  also  be  repeated  every  month,  until 
the  cotton  tree  has  attained  sufficient  size  to  cover 
the  soil  with  its  branches,  and  by  its  shade  pre- 
vent any  herb  from  growing. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  month,  the  plant 
furnishes  abundance  of  flowers,  to  which  succeed 
tlie  husks  or  pods  containing  the  seeds,  enveloped 
in  a  down  which  is  called  cotton. 

Harvest. — After  the  seventh  month  the  cotton 
bursts  the  pod,  and  if  not  gathered  in  time,  it 
falls  to  the  ground  and  is  spoiled.  Violent  winds 
and  heavy  rains  which  happen  during  the  cotton 
harvest,  occasion  considerable  losses  to  the  plan- 
ter. It  is  not  merely  at  this  epoch  that  the  cotton 
plant  experiences  many  risks.  Its  seed,  softened 
by  the  development  of  the  germe,  is  devoured  by 
worms,  wood-lice,  and  scarabs.  In  the  first  month 
of  its  existence  it  is  attacked  by  crickets,  who 
effect  their  ravages  in  the  night.  Its  leaves  while 
tender  are  the  pastures  of  insects  called  Diablo^ 
tins  (little  devils).  An  infinitude  of  other  worms 
contribute  equally  to  its  loss  in  the  colonies. 

The  worms  had  never  visited  the  cotton  plant 
in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  until  the  year  180^  and 
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their  appearance  then  has  been  attributed  to  the 
abundant  rains  which  fell  in  the  four  preceding 
years. 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  is  finished,  some  French 
planters,  and  the  English  generally,  cut  the  cotton 
plant ;  the  former  merely  every  second  or  third 
year,  the  latter  every  year,  and  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  ground.  The  Spanish,  as  well 
as  the  generality  of  the  French,  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  replanting  it  every  year  they  are  ensured  a 
better  crop ;  and  in  conformity  to  this  belief,  all 
the  planters  who  have  sufficient  hands  to  perform 
this  increase  of  labour,  renew  every  year  their 
plantations  of  cotton. 

Several  of  them  have  asserted,  that  the  shoots 
of  the  cotton  plant  do  not  give  half  the  quantity 
of  cotton  yielded  by  the  original  plant 

Cleansing. — It  is  not  merely  in  its  cultivation 
that  the  cotton  requires  most  care ;  it  derives  its 
value  chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared. The  cleaning  or  picking  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  delicate  operation ;  it  is  above  all 
essential  that  the  cotton  should  be  freed  from  the 
grains  which  it  envelopes  in  the  pod,  and  that 
these  grains  should  be  removed  whole. 

If  broken,  they. impart  yellow  stains  to  the 
cotton,  which  diminish  its  value  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  The  principal  merit 
of  cotton  consists  in  its  whiteness ;  and  whatever 
contributes  to  deprive  it  of  that  quality,  does  it  a 
material  injury. 
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The  most  advisable  mode  of  cleansing  the 
cotton  perfectly,  is  to  pick  it  with  the  hands,  but 
its  slowness  is  discouraging.  A  workman,  what- 
ever may  be  his  activity,  cannot  clean  more  than 
eight  pounds  per  day.  This  sole  operation,  there- 
fore, would  employ  more  hands  and  more  time 
than  the  whole  cultivation,  and  would  cause  ex- 
penses which  would  increase  enormously  the 
price  of  cotton.  This  is  assigned  as  the  cause 
why  its  cultivation  has  been  so  much  retarded  in 
Tierra  flrme.  In  fact,  it  experienced  no  increase 
until  mills  for  cleaning  cotton  were  introduced. 
The  use  of  these  machines  has  so  rapidly  become 
general,  that  some  plantations  possess  from  twenty 
to  twenty*five.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of 
them,  a  person  can  clean  with  ease  twenty-five 
pounds  of  cotton  per  day.  In  the  valleys  of 
Aragua  several  of  the  inhabitants  have  submit- 
ted these  machines  to  hydraulic  power,  and  save 
thereby  much  expense  and  time.  The  purity  of 
the  cotton  is  greatly  affected  by  the  materials  of 
which  the  small  cylinders,  adapted  to  these  ma- 
chines, are  constructed.  Wooden  rollers  cleanse 
the  cotton  less  expeditiously,  but  they  cleanse  it 
better ;  those  of  iron  bruise  the  grains,  break  the 
stalk,  and  singularly  alter  its  qualities.  At  Cu- 
mana,  Barquisimeto,  and  Varinas,  wooden  rollers 
only  are  used ;  and  the  cotton  from  those  parts 
has  a  marked  superiority  to  that  from  the  valleys 
of  Aragua,  where  they  use  none  but  iron  cylin- 
ders. 
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Packing. — In  general  the  Spaniards  are  less 
careful  of  their  cotton  than  the  English,  French, 
and  above  all  the  Dutch,  but  they  pack  it  bet- 
ter. Instead  of  packing  it  up,  like  other  nations, 
in  bales  heavy  and  incommodious,  of  which  the 
weight,  which  is  three  hundred  pounds,  renders 
the  management  and  transportation  difficult,  and 
the  size  occasions  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  stowage, 
the  Spanish  make  small  packages  of  a  quintal, 
and  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass  by  the  aid  of 
presses,  that  each  package  is  not  more  than  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  in  breadth. 
The  package  is  generally  covered  with  an  ox's 
hide,  skilfully  arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  cotton 
from  all  damage.  This  method  is  certainly  re- 
commendable  to  universal  adoption. 

The  colonies,  it  is  true,  possessing  but  few 
homed  cattle,  cannot  give  to  their  cotton  the 
same  envelope  which  is  used  by  the  Creoles :  they 
can  only  imitate  the  form  of  the  package,  and 
reason  dictates  that  as  the  most  advisable. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  colonists 
that  they  cannot  employ  hides  in  this  manner, 
since  we  are  assured  that  this  usage  ought  to  be 
proscribed,  because  the  hide,  when  wet,  emits  a 
Lquor  which  stains  the  cotton,  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  be  spun,  and  less  proper  for  manufac- 
turing. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  from  Caracas,  how- 
ever, is  yet  of  small  importance.  It  amounted 
at  an  average,  at  La  Guayra,  scarcely  to  three 
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or  four  hundred  thousand  lbs.  a-year;  but  in- 
cluding all  the  ports  of  the  former  Capitania- 
General»  it  arose  on  account  of  the  flourishing 
culture  of  Cariaco,  Nueva  Barcelona,  and  Mara- 
caibo,  to  more  than  22,000  quintals/  This  is 
nearly  the  half  of  the  produce  of  the  whole 
Archipelago  of  the  West  Indies.t  The  cotton  of 
the  valleys  of  Aragua  is  of  a  fine  quality,  being 

*  In  1794,  the  exportation  from  all  the  ports  of  the  former 
Capitania-General,  for  Spain,  amounted  to  SO^fllS  pounds  of 
cotton;  for  other  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  particularly 
for  the  iodustrious  proTince  of  Campeachy,  where  they  manu- 
facture a  great  quantity  of  cotton  goods,  90,482 ;  for  foreign 
colonies,  1 17,281 ;  total,  1 ,011 ,838  pounds.  In  the  same  year. 
La  Guayra  alone  exported  but  431,658  pounds,  126,436 
pounds  of  which  were  from  the  province  of  Maracaibo.  Ex- 
portation of  this  port,  (without  including  the  contraband  trade), 
1789  -  -  170,427  pounds. 
1792        -        -        258,502      ^ 

1796  -        -        537,178      — 

1797  -        -        107,996      — 

The  prices  in  1794  were  from  thirty-four  to  fifty-six  piastres 
the  quintal. 

f  Mr  Medford,  in  his  researches  on  the  manufactories  of 
England,  reckons,  that  of  61,380,000  pounds  of  cotton  which 
these  manufactories  consumed  in  1805,  there  were  31,000,000 
from  the  United  States,  10,000,000  from  Brazil,  and  10,000,000 
from  the  West  Indies.  This  last  quantity  was  not  the  produce 
of  a  single  year,  or  of  the  islands  alone.  The  great  and  little 
islands  together  produced,  in  1812,  only  5,200,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  the  greater  part  of  which  grew  in  Barbadoes,  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Dominica,  and  Grenada.  The  produce  of 
the  soil  of  the  West  Indies  must  not  be  confounded  with  their 
exportation,  which  is  augmented  by  the  carrying  trade.  Col- 
quhoun,  p.  378.    Page,  torn.  i.  p.  3. 
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isderior  only  to  that  of  Brazil,  for  it  is  preferred 
to  that  of  Carthagena,  San  Domingo,  and  the 
Caribbee  Islands.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  ex- 
tends, on  one  side  of  the  lake,  from  Maracay  to 
Valencia;  and  on  the  other,  from  Guayca  to 
Guigue.  The  large  plantations  yield  from  sixty 
to  seventy  thousand  pounds  a-year.  When  we 
reflect,  that  in  the  United  States,  consequently 
beyond  the  tropics,  in  a  variable  climate,  often  un- 
favourable to  this  produce,  the  exportation  of  in- 
digenous cotton  rose,  in  eighteen  years,  from  1797 
to  1815,  from  1,200,000  pounds  to  83,000,000, 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  immense  ex- 
tent which  this  branch  of  commerce  will  attain, 
when  national  industry  shall  cease  to  be  shackled, 
in  Caracas,  in  New  Grenada,  in  Mexico,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Plate.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  coasts  of  Dutch  Guayana,  the 
Gulf  of  Cariaco,  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  and  the 
provinces  of  Maracaibo  and  Carthagena,  produce, 
next  to  Brazil,  the  greatest  quantity  of  cotton  in 
South  America. 


SECTION  VIII. 

INDIGO. 


Cacao  was  exclusively  cultivated  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Caracas  till  a  very  recent  period.     In 
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1774,  Don  Pablo  Orendain,  a  priest,  and  Don 
Antonio  Arroide,  applied  themselves,  to  the  as^ 
tonishment  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  the  culture 
of  indigo,  which  had  previously  been  attempted 
and  abandoned.  All  their  firmness  was  requisite 
to  brave  the  sarcasms  of  prejudice,  which  could 
perceive  only  folly  in  requiring  indigo  from  a  soil 
accustomed  to  yield  no  other  produce  than  cacao. 

The  first  essay  was  severely  censured,  the 
second  experienced  less  severity;  and,  after  a 
shdrt  time,  this  pretended  madness  found  numer- 
ous apologists.  The  force  of  prejudice  could  not 
withstand  the  test  of  experience;  and  it  was 
speedily  ascertained,  that  the  indigo  of  Tierra 
lirme  was  not  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Gua- 
timala,  the  invariable  price  of  which  (eighty  dol- 
lars  per  hundred)  is  more  than  the  indigo  of  any 
other  part  of  the  globe  will  command. 

All  new  plantations  were  from  that  time  pre- 
pared for  indigo,  and  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  cho- 
sen for  this  new  species  of  culture,  experienced 
an  unexampled  and  astonishing  rapidity  of  in- 
crease. Immense  plains,  till  then  uncultivated, 
were  covered,  as  if  by  enchantment,  with  planta- 
tions of  indigo.  The  concourse  of  cultivators, 
and  the  profits  resulting  from  the  indigo,  occa- 
sioned many  villages  to  spring  from  nothing,  and 
gave  to  others  which  were  then  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
as  Maracay,  Tulmero,  and  Victoria,  the  smiling 
aspect  and  substantial  consistence  of  cities.  The 
culture  of  indigo  has  extended  from  the  valleys  of 
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Ar^a,  to  the  south-west,  as  far  as  Varinas :  on 
the  coast  none  of  it  is  seen»  nor  eastward  of.  Cara- 
cas to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  nor  southward  to  the 
Orinoco. 

Next  to  tobacco,  the  most  important  culture  of 
the  valley  of  Cumanacoa  is  that  of  indigo.  The 
indigo  manufacturers  of  Cumanacoa,  6f  San  Fer- 
nando, and  of  Arenas,  produce  indigo  of  greater 
commercial  value  than  that  of  Caracas;  and 
which  often  nearly  equals  in  splendour  and  rich- 
ness of  colour  the  indigo  of  Guatimala.  It  was 
from  this  province  that  the  coasts  of  Cumana  re- 
ceived the  first  seeds  of  the  indigofera  anil,* 
which  is  cultivated  jointly  with  the  indigofera 
tinctoria.  The  rains  being  very  frequent  iri  the 
valley  of  Cumanacoa,  a  plant  of  four  feet  high 
yields  no  more  colouring  matter  than  one  of  a 
third  part  this  size  in  the  arid  valleys  of  Aragua 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Caracas. 

SoiL« — Indigo  is  one  of  those  plants  which  re-> 
quire  a  light  soil  and  warm  climate.t    The  land 

*  The  indigo  found  in  commerce,  is  produced  by  four  spe- 
cies of  plants :  the  indigofera  tinctoria,  i.  anil,  i.  argentea,  and 
i.  disperma.  At  the  Rio  Negro,  near  the  frontiers  of  Brazil, 
we  found  the  i.  argentea  growing  wild,  but  only  in  places  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  Indians. 

f  It  has  been  beUered  till  the  present  day,  that  the  indigo 
plant  flourishes  only  in  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  which  are  near  the.  tropics. 
Experiments  recently  made  by  Bruley  in  Italy,  have  proved, 
that  nature  has  not  excluded  Europe  from  the  possession  of 
this  plant.    It  is  only  requisite  to  choose,  in  a  southern  cli- 
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destined  for  it  should  be  well  clewed  and  drain- 
ed ;  /or  the  same  degree  of  huniidity  which  &- 
vours  the  nourishment  of  the  plants,  is  firtal  to 
indigo. 

In  ground  on  whidi  indigo  is  to  be  sows,  the 
wood  should  be  cut  four  Bumtiis  be&re  it  is  aet 
on  fire.  The  flames  consume  it  then  more  readi- 
ly to  the  stun^MS.  The  lines  or  rows  are  then  to 
be  immediately  traced,  atid  the  earth  being  thus 
well  cleared,  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  under  £i- 
vour  of  the  first  rain,  and  three  months  suffice  to 
produce  a  good  crop. 

mate,  a  suitable  soil  and  exposure^  to  profit  of  the  season 
most  favourable  to  vegetation,  to  sow  good  seed,  and  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  will  disappear.  Those  which  appertain  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  indigo  woirid  readRj  yield  to  a  union  of 
talent  and  observation.  With  these  precantiaBS  and  these  ex- 
pedients, M.  Bruley  has  obtained  the^iiidigo  plant  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Chateau  de  la  Venerie,  near  Turin ;  and  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  process  employed  at  San  Domingo,  he  ex- 
tracted an  indigo  which  might  bear  comparison  with  the  finest 
indigo  of  "the  colonies. 

M.  Bruley  made  his  phintations  toward  the  end  of  February. 
They  gave  him  three  cuttings  of  a  plant  handsomer  than  those 
produced  by  the  generality  of  land  in  the  torrid  zone;  for  it 
rose  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  while  that  in  America  rarely 
exceeds  three  fieet.  It  abo  furnished  an  equal  quantity  of  in- 
digo with  that  given  by  a  pUnt  of  equal  bulk  in  the  cohmies. 
These  remarks,  it  is  tme,  are  only  wanmnted  by  small  experi- 
ments; possibly,  they  would  experience  some  variation  in 
larger:  undertakings. 

M.  IcorddeBataligni,  another  colonist,  pro^'etor  at  San 
Domingo,  and  a  man  of  excellent  observation,  cuhisated  the 
indigo  plant,  in  1805,  in  the  depifftment  of  Vaucluse. 
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ScTPrtliG.-^Attention  is  due  ta  the  choice  6fi 
seeds  and  to  the  manner  of  making  the  holes 
which  receive  it  They  should  be  three  inches 
deep  and  two  feet  distant  in  good  land,  but  ten 
inches  only  in  land  of  bad  quality.  In  the  Frendi 
colonies  the  holes  are  but  two  inches  deep,  and 
only  &om  five  td  six  inches  distant.  The  quality 
of  the  soil  requires  it  It  is  customary  to  make 
these  holes  in  straight  lines ;  bot  at  Tierra  Eirme 
they  also  plant  in  beds,  and  those  who  have 
adopted  this  method,  extol  it  with  as  much 
warmth  as  every  prc^ectw  employs  to  defend  a 
new  system.  In  each  hole  as  many  grains  are 
thrown  as  can  be  taken  between  the  finger  and 
thumb ;  they  are  then  covered  with  an  inch  of 
earth.  It  is  of  no  use  to  sow  fields  of  indigo  ex- 
cept in  time  of  rain ;  the  earth  must  have  already 
imbibed  water,  or  rain  musk  speedily  foHow  the 
sowing,  otherwise  the  seed  becomes  heated,  cor«< 
rupts,  and  is  lost  with  all  the  labour  it  has  ocea^ 
sioned. 

W£EDiNG.-~Provided  the  sedson  favours  vege^^ 
tation,  the  indigo  b^^  to  sprout  the  fourth  <by, 
often  even  on  the  third.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  it  is  already  assailed  by  weeds,  which  finish 
by  destroying  it,  if  the  hoe  be  not  speedily  em.* 
ployed. 

Not  only  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  but  even 
the  manufacture  and  quality  of  the  indigo,  abso> 
iutely  require  the  weeding  to  be  so  scrupulously 
p^formed  as  to  remove  every  other  plant    If 
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this  care  be  tiot  rigorously  employed,  difficulties 
will  occur  in  the  fabrication,  which  cannot  be 
obviated  after  the  appearance  of  the  indiga  They 
are  occasioned  by  other  herbs  being  cut  and  car- 
ried to  the  vat  with  the  indigo.  These  herbs,  by 
fermentation,  give  a  juice  which  deranges  all  the 
signs  of  fabrication,  and  by  its  interference  pre- 
vents the  development  and  reunion  of  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  indigo.  The  indigo  thus  obtain- 
ed is  bad  in  quality  and  less  in  quantity  than  the 
crop  promised. 

Cutting. — After  three  months,  the  indigo  i» 
commonly  fit  to  cut,  and  this  (^eration  is  far  from 
immaterial.  It  has  also  its  rules  and  its  proce- 
dure. The  first  object  of  attention  is  the  matu-^ 
rity  of  the  indigo ;  the  second,  to  cut  the  plant 
one  inch  from  the  earth.  To  cut  it  higher  may 
retard  the  shoots  of  a  second  cutting,  or  may 
even  entirely  prevent  them.  Large  crooked 
knives  are  much  more  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose than  any  other  instrument ;  and  at  the  same 
time  more  advantageous  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
sequent crops. 

The  indigo  plant  is  transferred  as  soon  as  cut 
to  the  place  where  art  must  give  it  the  form  un- 
der which  it  becomes  merchandise. 

The  manufactories,  says  Humboldt,  which  we 
examined,  are  all  built  on  the  same  principles. 
Two  steeping  vessels  or  vats,  which  receive  the 
plants  intended  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, are  joined  together.     Each  of  them 
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is  fifteen  feet  square,  and  two  and  a  half  deep. 
From  these  upper  vats  the  liquor  runs  into  beaters, 
between  which  is  placed  the  water-mill.  The 
axletree  of  the  great  wheel  crosses  the  two  beaters. 
It  is  furnished  with  ladles  fixed  to  long  handles, 
adapted  for  the  beating.  Depons  gives  a  more 
detailed  and  somewhat  different  account. 

All  the  implements,  says  he,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  chemical  process,  are  reduced  to 
three  great  vats  of  mason-work,  built  one  above 
the  other,  in  such  manner  that  the  middle  cuve 
can  receive  the  liquid  from  that  which  is  above 
it,  and  can  discharge  it  into  that  which  is  below. 
The  first  and  most  elevated  is  much  larger  than 
the  other  two.  In  the  French  colonies,  it  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  nine  or  ten  broad,  and 
three  deep.  In  the  province  of  Venezuela,  it  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  only  twenty  inches  deep. 

The  second  cuve  is  not  so  wide,  but  much 
deeper,  that  the  water  may  be  agitated  in  it 
without  escaping  over  the  edge. 

The  third  cuve,  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
is  called  the  repository.  It  is  there  that  the  in- 
digo undergoes  the  last  operation.  But  the  most 
essential  article  to  an  indigo-maker,  is  a  rs^id  and 
very  limpid  stream  of  water,  that  may  be  employ- 
ed at  pleasure  in  the  fabrication  of  the  indigo. 

Fabrication.— We  come  now  to  speak  of  the 
fabrication  or  manufacture,  which  appears  in 
these  places  so  simple,  easy,  and  natural,  that  it 
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is  ccmfided  to  Negroes  who  know  nothing,  or  to 
whites  who  are  equally  ignorant  Both  are  inca- 
pable of  giving  a  reason  for  the  slightest  cause ; 
but  they  know  admirably  well  how  to  command 
effects,  and  to  obtain  by  practice,  results  of  which 
the  most  skilful  chemists  would  be  proud*. 

The  blue  colouring  substance*  known  to  us 
under  the  name  of  indigo,  is  combined  with  hete- 
rogeneous articles,  from  which  die  manufacturer 
must  disengage  it  This  combination  is  so  inti- 
mate, that  it  eludes  the  nicest  eye.  like  many 
other  results,  it  appears  to  be  the  product  of  a 
peculiar  operation,  the  effect  of  which  gives  great 
satisfaction;  but  we  are  groping  in  the  dark 
when  we  endeavour  to  pursue  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  produce  it. 

The  whole  body  of  the  plant,  compressed  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  enters  into  an  extreme- 
ly active  fermentation,  of  which  we  will  notice 
the  details. 

In  proportion  as  the  caloric  increases,  azote  is 
disengaged,  the  herbaceous  mucilage  separates, 
the  vegetable  is  decomposed,  the  mixture  absorbs 
oxygen.  At  first  the  liquor  takea  in  the  basin  a 
green  tinge.  It  is  strongly  agitated,  that  the 
elements  of  the  vegetable  may  subtilize,  and  the 
fermentation  speedily  augments  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  fermenting  fluid  passes  from  a  green 
to  a  violet  tinge,  and  this  by  degreea  changes  to 
a  blue  c<^ur. 

The  first  fermentation  takes  |riaee  in  the  first 
cuve,  in  which  very  clear  water  had  been  pre- 
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swimwiiiig,  by  being  pressed  beneath  the  surface* 
The  state  df  the  plant,  the  gioaad  that  produced 
k,  and  the  seaHNi  in  which  it  was  cut,  are  guides 
to  direct  the  manufactuxer.  This  fermeatatioQ. 
takes  place  more  or  less  promptly,  according  to 
causes  which  concur  to  hasten  or  retard  it  Ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  hours>  are  most  frequently  the 
term  f  it  rarely  requires  a  longer  time.  In  Tierra 
Firme,  when  not  prevented  by  the  state  of  the 
plant,  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  season,  twelve 
hours  suffice  for  the  fermentation.  The  great  art 
of  the  fabricator  is  to  check  it  at  a  proper  degree. 
If  the  fermentation  is  too  feeble,  or  too  brief,  the 
plant  remains  impregnated  with  much  essential 
salt,  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  indigo. 
If  it  be  too  long,  the  tender  extremities  of  the 
plant  undergo  a  putrefaction,  which  destroys  the 
cokran 

The  odour  of  the  fermenting  liquid,  and  the 
numerous  flies  which  fly  over  it,  are  signs  to 
which  the  indigo-makers  of  Tierra  Firme  attach 
most  weight.  There  was  published  at  San  Do- 
*  mingo,  some  years  ago,  the  following  criterion, 
to  ascertain  invariably  the  correct  fermentation 
of  the  indigo  : — 

It  is  only  requisite  to  write  on  white  paper  with 
tlie  matter  to  be  examined.  If  this  ink  be  qf 
very  high  colour,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  fermenta- 
tion is  not  yet  at  its  true  point.  The  experiment 
is  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  is  per- 
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ceived  that  the  liquid  has  lost  its  colour.  This 
was  pronounced  ao  infallible  index  to  shew  the 
true  point  of  fermentation.  This  test  had  its 
time  and  its  mode  ;  but  the  planter^  returned  to 
the  use  of  the  silver  cup. 

When  the  fermentation  is  advanced,  some  of 
the  liquid  is  thrown  into  a  silver  cup,  and  sha- 
ken till  grains  are  formed :  by  their  quality,  and 
that  of  the  fluids  they  judge  of  the  fermentation. 
In  this  experiment,  the  best  method  is  to  draw 
off  the  liquid,  by  means  of  a  spout  or  cock,  from 
the  cuve  into  the  cup.* 

*  The  active  genius  and  constant  observation  of  tiie  inha- 
bitants of  San  Domingo,  have  carried  the  preparation  of  colo- 
nial produce  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  the  neighbouring 
colonies  have  been  unable  to  attain.  The  fabrication  of  indigo 
alone  seemed  condemned  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  chance, 
and  the  caprice  of  circumstances.  Its  success  was  always 
doubtful.  The  fabricator  of  indigo  who  lost  only  a  tenth  of 
the  cuves  or  vats  of  that  plant,  was  considered  as  skilful. 
There  were  some  who  lost  a  fourth.  The  honour  of  ascertain- 
ing invariable  rules,  was  reserved  for  the  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience of  M.  Nazon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  quarter  of  Mirba- 
lais.  The  arts  are  indebted  to  him  for  certain  marks,  accord- 
ing to  which,  indigo  is  made  upon  principles  as  constant  as 
those  which  direct  the  refiner  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
M.  Bruley,  who  has  imparted  this  discovery  in  an  excellent 
memoir  upon  indigo,  expresses  himself  thus : — By  judicious 
observations  and  long  experience,  M.  Nazon  has  been  ena- 
bled to  secure  the  success  of  all  the  cuves  of  indigo. 

To  obtain  this  colouring  substance,  the  indigo  plant  must 
be  cut  in  its  maturity.  It  must  be  put  entire  to  macerate,  in 
a  basin  of  mason-work  called  a  cuve.  The  dimensions  of  it 
are  twelve  feet,  French  measure :  quatre  metres. 
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After  signs  of  complete  fermentation  are  ob- 
tained, the  whole  contents  of  the  first  cuve  are 

The  naoeratioQ  requires  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  and  even 
thUrty-six  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  temperature 
that  is  experienced  at  the  moment.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
have  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  plant,  tlie  nature  of  the  soil 
that  produced  it,  and  that  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

The  first  index  which  shows  that  the  maceration  approaches 
its  proper  point,  is  the  sinking  of  the  scum  or  foam,  which  rises 
into  the  space  of  about  a  sixteenth  of  a  metre,  that  was  left 
vacant  in  the  cuve  on  compressing  the  herbs :  (a  metre  is  three 
feet).  When  the  cuve  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  crust  of  a 
copper  blue,  the  moment  of  sufficient  maceration  is  not  far 
distant.  This  symptom,  however,  is  insufficient,  and  often 
deceitftU.  There  is  another  on  which  more  reliance  can  be 
placed;  that  is,  to  draw  from  a  spout  or  cock  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cuve  a  little  of  the  fluid  it  contains.  It  is  receiv- 
ed in  a  silver  cup :  when  the  feculent  particles  begin  to  pre- 
cipitate to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  then  it  is  judged  that  the 
herbs  have  attained  the  true  degree  of  maceration  for  obtain- 
ing indigo. 

Such  was  the  procedure  most  in  use,  but  it  too  often  led  to 
error.  A  certain  mean  to  ensure  correctness,  is  to  observe 
carefully  the  water  contained  in  the  cup.  Five  or  six  minutes 
after  it  has  been  placed  there,  it  forms  round  the  sides  of  the 
cup  a  glory  (aureole),  or  cordon  of  feculse  or  sediment,  at 
first  of  a  green  colour,  and  then  blue.  When  the  maceration 
is  not  at  the  requisite  point,  this  cordon  or  girdle  has  difficul- 
ty to  detach  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  cup,  but  finally  pre- 
dpitates,  and  concentres  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  always 
towards  the  centre,  and  the  water  a)>ove  it  becomes  limpid, 
though  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 

When  these  signs  are  perceived,  they  indicate,  inialh'bly, 
the  success  of  this  first  operation.  The  liquid  is  then  passed 
into  a  second  basin  or  cuve,  made  below  the  former.  Of  this 
second  cuve  the  use  is  to  beat  the  fluid,  still  charged  with  the 
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passed  into  the  second^  where  it  undergoes  mo- 
ther process  still  more  important,  as  it  is  intended 
to  separate  the  carbonic  acid,  and  to  facilitate  the 
rennion  of  the  particles  eomposrog  the  bine  fe- 
culs  or  sediment.  This  object  is  obtained  by 
violently  agitating  the  fluid.  No  less  care,  atten- 
tion,  and  experience,  are  requisite  in  this,  than  in 
the  preceding  operation^  Acceding  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  performed,  it  may  correct  the  errors  of  im- 
perfect fermentation,  or  may  occasion  tiie  loss  of 

feculBB.  That  it  vunj  speedily  detach  itself,  it  is  stinred:  this 
operatton  is  performed  with  the  arm,  or  with  a  nilL  It  is  es- 
sential that  it  be  not  beaten  too  long  a  time*  £xcess  of  beat- 
ing mixes  anew  the  feculse  with  the  water,  from*  which  they 
cannot  be  again  separated,  and  the  contents  of  the  cuve  are 
lost :  In  place  of  iodigo,  only  troubled  water  is  obtained. 

The  latter  inconTenioBce  may  be  easily  aivoided,  with  a  lit- 
tle attention.  When  it  is  observed  that  the  feculent  particles 
are  sufficiently  unitedi  the  water  is  poured  from  the  cuve  inte 
a  third  or  smaller  basin  or  cure.  The  bottom  of  the  second 
cuve  is  found  covered  with  a  blue  and  very  liquid  paste :  tliis 
is  received  in  sacks  of  coarse  Imen,  in  form  of  reversed  cones ; 
and  the  watery  parts  are  left  to  drain  from  them.  The  sacks 
are  then  emptied  upon  tables  in  the  drying  places;  the  bkie 
paste  is  kneaded ;  when  it  becomes  thidi,  it  is  spread  and  cut 
in  small  squares,  that  it  may  the  sooner  become  dry.  The  in* 
digo  is  then  made,  and  is  soon  sufficiently  dry  to  be  market- 
able. 

I  suppress  detsils  contained  in  a  much  longer  memoir,  of 
which  I  only  furnish  an  extract. 

Experience  has  proved  that  tine  process  has  never  failed  to 
prodnce  complete  success :  more  than  five  hundred  cuves,  fa- 
bricated according  to  it  in  different  quarters  of  San  DomingOi 
have  furnished  proofs  of  its  correctness. 
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indjg<(\  whidi  has  thus  far  been  correctly  fabricate 
ed.  If  it  be  not  sufficiently  beaten,  the  grain  is 
left  difflised  in  the  water,  without  reuniting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cuve:  the  mass  of  feculent 
matter  that  forms  the  indigo  is  also  diminished. 
If  it  be  beaten  too  much,  the  grain  is  dissolved 
and  broken. 

The  &cili4y  with  which  the  grain  precipitates 
to  the  bottom  of  the  second  cuve,  is  an  unequi- 
vocal sign  that  the  beating  has  arrived  at  the  cor- 
rect  point.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  pour  off 
the  water,  and  to  empty  the  miry  or  feculent  mat- 
ter into  the  third  cuve. 

It  only  remains  to  put  the  indigo  into  sacks, 
which  should  be  suspended  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
pression of  the  water  it  still  retains.  It  is  then 
put  to  dry  in  the  sun,  in  boxes  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  on  planks  of  brasiletto,  which,  having 
small  wheels,  can  be  sheltered  under  a  roof  in  case 
of  sudden  rains.  These  sloping  and  very  low 
roofi  give  the  drying-place  the  appearance  of  a 
hot*house  at  some  distance*  Before  it  is  perfectly 
dty,  it  is  cut  in  small  pieces  of  an  inch  square, 
which  detach  themselves  readily  from  the  box 
when  the  indigo  is  entirely  dry. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  Firme  dry  the  indigo 
under  sheds.  This  method  is  more  tedious,  but 
IS  favourable  to  the  quality  of  the  indigo.  Its 
^combination  is  more  intimate,  as  is  proved  by  tlie 
hardness  it  acquires.  The  different  actions  it 
experiences  increase  its  lustre.     In  short,  the 
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Mreight  in  proportion  to  bulk,  is  greater  than  that 
of  indigo  dried  in  the  sun.  Yet,  however  well 
drained  and  dried  the  indigo  may  be,  it  always 
experiences,  in  the  first  months  of  its  fabrication, 
a  diminution  sufficiently  evident  to  warrant  a 
hastening  of  the  sale. 

It  is  customary  to  pack  the  indigo  in  barrels, 
and  thus  to  circulate  it  in  commerce.  The  Spa- 
niards alone  put  it  in  packages  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  so  well  conditioned,  that  the  rough 
usage  they  encounter  between  the  place  of  man- 
ufacture and  the  sea-port  does  not  occasion  any 
damage. 

Indigo  is  packed  in  sacks  of  coarse  linen,  and 
the  sack  is  covered  with  an  ox's  hide,  so  herme- 
tically sewed  that  nothing  can  penetrate  it.  These 
packets  are  called  ceroons.  They  possess  great 
advantages  over  barrels.  They  are  more  solid; 
may  fall  on  stones  without  incurring  danger ;  and 
are  much  more  convenient  foi'  transportation. 
Two  ceroons  make  the  load  of  one  animal.  They 
are  stowed  to  much  greater  advantage  in  stores 
and  buildings ;  and  in  their  circulation  in  Europe, 
they  have  much  less  to  fear  from  the  carelessness 
or  unskilfulness  of  carriers. 

Humboldt  observes,  that  in  the  valley  of  Cu- 
manacoa  the  fermentation  of  the  plant  is  produced 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  lasts  in  general  but 
four  or  five  hours.  This  short  duration  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  absence  of  the  sun  during  the  unfolding 
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of  the  plant  I  think  I  have  observed,  says  b^^ 
in  the  course  of  my  travels,  that  the  drier  the 
climate  is,  the  slower  the  vat  works,  and  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  indigo,  at  the  minimum  of 
oxidation,  contained  in  the  stalks.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Caracas,  where  562  cubic  feet  of  the 
plant  slightly  piled  up  yield  35  or  40  pounds  of 
dry  indigo,  the  liquid  does  not  pass  into  the  beater 
till  after  SO,  30,  or  S5  hours.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Cumanacoa  would  extract 
more  colouring  matter  from  the  plant  employed, 
if  they  left  it  longer  steeping  in  the  first  vat* 
During  his  abode  at  Cumana,  Humboldt  made 
solutions  of  the  indigo  of  Cumanacoa,  somewhat ' 
heavy  and  coppery,  and  that  of  Caracas,  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  order  to  compare  them :  and  the 
solution  of  the  former  appeared  to  him  of  a  much 
mpre  intense  blue. 

'  The  anil,  or  indigo,  of  these  provinces,  has 
always  been  considered  in  commerce  as^ual,  and 
sometimes  superior  to  that  of  Guatimala.  This 
branch  of  culture  has  since  1772  followed  that  of 
cacao,  and  preceded  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
coffee.  The  predilection  of  the  colonists  has 
been  alternately  fixed  on  each  of  these  four  pro- 
ductions; but  the  cacao  and  co£fee  are  now 
the  only  important  branches  of  commerce  with 
Europe.     In  the  most  prosperous  times,  the  fab- 

*  The  planters  are  preUj  generally  of  opinion  that  the 
fermoptation  should  never  continue  less  than  ten  hours. 
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licatioti  of  indigo  has  almost  equalled  that  of 
Mexico  i*  it  rose  in  the  province  of  Venezada  to 
40,000  arrobas,  or  a  million  of  pounds,  the  value 
of  which  exceeded  1,^0,000  piastres.t  We  shall 
here  give  from  official  documents  the  progressive 
augmentation  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  at 
Aragua. 

Exportation  of  indigo  by  the  way  of  La  Giiayra. 
Annual  mean  from  1774  to  177^-^  20^800  pounds* 

1784f— 1«6,23S 

1785—313,172 
1786—871,005 
1787~4S«,570 
1788~.505,956 
1789.^18,393 
1798--680,229 
1794^—898,353 
179&-737,96e- 
In  this  statement  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  contraband  trade,  which  may  be  computed  for 
indigo  at  least  at  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  annual 
^exportation.    To  form  an  idea  of  the  immense 
riches  arising  from  agriculture  in  the  former  Spa* 
nish  colonies,  we  must  recollect,  that  the  indiga 
of  Caracas,  the  value  of  which  amounted  in  1794 
to  more  than  six  millions  of  francs,  was  the  pro* 
duce  of  four  or  five  square  leagues.    In  the  years 

*  The  commerce  of  Guatimala  amounts  to  1,200|000  or 
1  >500,000  pounds  of  indigo, 
f  The  pound  of  indigo  at  ten  reals  of  plate* 
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1789-^1795>  near  four  or  five  thousand  freemen 
came  annually  from  the  Llanos  to  the  valleys  of 
Aragua,  to  assist  in  the  culture  and  fabrication  of 
indigo.  They  worked  during  two  months,  by  the 
day. 

The  indigo  plant  impovftridies  the  soil  where 
it  is  cultivated  during  a  long  series  of  years,  more 
than  any  other.  The  lands  of  Maracay,  Tapa^ 
tapa,  and  Turmero^  are  looked  upon  as  exhausted ; 
and  indeed  the  produpe  of  indigo  has  been  con- 
stantly decreasing.  Maritime  wars  have  caused 
a  stagnation  in  the  trade,  and  the  price  has  fallen 
in  consequeni^e  oi  the  frequent  importation  of 
indigo  from  Asia.  The  East  India  Company  now 
sells  at  London*  more  thau  ^,500,000  pounds 
weight  of  indigo,  while  in  1736  it  did  not  draw 
from  its  vast  possessions  more  than  £50,000  pounds* 
In  proportion  as  the  cultivation  of  indigo  has  de- 
creased in  the  valleys  of  Anijpia,  it  has  increased 
in  the  province  of  Varinas,  and  in  the  burning 
plains  of  Cucuta,  where,  po  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Tachira,  virgin  land  yields  an  abundant  produce, 
and  of  the  richest  colour. 


*  For  example^  in  1810;  see  ColquhouD,  App.  p.  23. 
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SECTION  IX. 

OTHER  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

1.  Vanilla  is  produced  from  a  creeping  plant, 
which,  like  the  wild  vine  and  ivy,  entwines  round 
the  trees. 

It  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  forests  of  Saii 
Philip  and  Truxillo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuy. 
It  requires  uncultivated  and  moist  grounds,  which 
are  covered  with  large  trees. 

To  multiply  the  number  of  this  valuable  plant, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  insert  some 
cuttings  in  the  earth  near  a  tree :  they  soon  take 
root,  and  entwine  about  it  with  a  firm  bold.  A 
surer  but  less  convenient  method  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  the  plant,  is  to  graft  the  cuttings  in  the 
tree  itself,  about  twenty  inches  above  the  ground. 

The  province  of  Venezuela  alone,  notwithstand- 
ing the  little  attention  paid  to  its  cultivation,  might 
raise  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
it  a-year ;  and  the  quantity  might  soon  be  doubled 
by  a  little  additional  industry. 

It  is  worth  above  L.4  per  lb. 

This  interesting  article  of  trade  is  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Tierra  Firme  little  more  than  an 
object  of  mere  curiosity.  They  do  not  sell  above 
two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it  in  the  year. 
The  whole  that  is  gathered  is  intended  for  pre- 
sents to  be  sent  to  Spain  to  their  parents  or  their 
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patrols,  hf  .the  agents  of  the  government,  and 
those  who  are  solicitiiig  employments.  The  rest 
is  sufiered  to  perish  on  the  trees,  or  to  be  detrour- 
ed  by  the  monkeys,  who  are  very  fond  of  it  The 
little  that  is  gathered  receives,  besides,  but  a  very 
imperfect  preparationt  the  defect  of  which  occa- 
iiioQs  it  to  lose  the  superiority  which  by  nature  it 
.possesses  over  that  of  Mexico. 

2.  The  Cocoa  Taee,  in  America,  is  in  general 
x^ultivated  around  farm  houses  to  be  eaten  as 
fruit*  In  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco  it  forms  real 
plantations.  At  Camana,  they  talk  of  a  hacienda 
•de  coco,  as  of  a  hacienda  de  canna,  or  de  cacao. 

In  a  fertile  ahd  moist  ground,  the  cocoa  tree 
begins  to  bear  fixiit  in  abundance  the  fourth 
year;  but  in  dry  soils  it  yields  produce  at  the  end 
4)£  ten  years  only.  The  duration  of  the  tree  does 
not  in  general  exceed  e^hty  or  a  hundred  years ; 
.and  its  mean  height  at  this  period  is  from  seventy 
to  ei^ty  £eet  This  rapid  growth  is  so  much 
the  more  remarkable,  as  other  palm  trees,  for  in- 
istance,  the  moricfae,f  and  the  palm  <^  Sombrero^t 
the  longevity  of  which  is  very  great,  frequently 
4o  not  reach  above  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
sixty  years. 

In  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  cocoa  tree 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco  bears  every  lunation  a 

*  The  cocoa  tree  grows  in  the  northern  hemisphere  from 
the  equator  to  the  latitude  of  2^^.  Near  the  equator  we  find 
it  from  the  plains  to  700  toises  of  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

t  Maurilia  flexuosa.  %  Corypha  tectorunL 
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cluster  often  or  fourteen  nuts,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  ripen.  It  may  be  reckoned,  that  on 
an  average  a  tree  produces  annually  a  hundred 
nuts,  which  yield  eight  fiascos*  of  oil.  The  fias- 
co is  sold  for  two  rials  and  a  half  of  plate,  or  six- 
teen-pence.  In  Provence,  an  olive  tree,  thirty 
years  old,  yields  twenty  pounds,  or  seven  fiascos 
of  oil ;  so  that  it  produces  something  less  than  a 
cocoa  tree.  There  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco 
haciendas  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  cocoa  trees. 
They  resemble,  in  their  picturesque  appearance, 
those  fine  plantations  of  date  trees,  near  Elche, 
in  Murcia,  where,  in  one  square  league,  are  found 
upwards  of  70,000  palms.  Thtf  cocoa  tree  bears 
fruit  in  abundance  till  it  is  thirty  or  forty  years 
old ;  after  this  age  the  produce  diminishes,  and 
a  trunk  a  hundred  years  old,  without  being  al- 
together barren,  yields  very  little  produce. 

In  the  town  of  Cumana,  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
of  cocoa  is  made,  which  is  limpid,  without  smell, 
and  very  fit  for  burning.  The  trade  in  this  oil  is 
not  less  brisk  than  that  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
palm  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  elai/s  gumeen- 
Wf  and  is  used  as  food.  At  Cumana,  says  jBEum- 
boldt,  I  have  often  witnessed  the  arrival  of  ca- 
noes, laden  with  3000  cocoa  nuts.  A  tree  in 
full  bearing  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  two 
piastres  and  a  half,  (eleven  shillings  and  tenpence 

*  One  fiasco  contains  70  or  80  cubic  inches,  Paris  mea» 
sure. 
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hal^enny).  But  in  the  haciendais  of  cocoa,  trees 
of  different  ages  being  mis:ed,  the  capital*  is  es<- 
timated  by  appraisers  only  at  four  piastres. 

S.  Wild  Cochineal  grows  in  Tierra  Firme,  and 
in  great  quantities  in  Coro,  Carora,  and  Truxillo. 
It  is  only  used  for  dyeing,  and  that  merely  in  the 
parts  where  it  is  raised.  The  result  of  their  own 
trials  has  never  inclined  the  inhabitants  to  intro- 
duce it  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Excellent  cochineal  is  produced  in  Cundina- 
marca. 

4.  This  country  might  also  be  made  to  furnish 
the  dyer  with  a  variety  of  woods,  barks,  and 
plants,  calculated  to  produce  lively  and  perma^ 
jient  colours. 

None  of  these  articles,  however,  constitute  any 
part  of  their  commerce,  because  they  are  not 
offered  for  sale  ;  although  the  advantage  derived 


*  These  valuations  maj  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  under  the 
torrid  zone.  Near  Cumana,  a  banana  is  valued,  by  estima- 
tion, at  one  real  de  plata  (6^.)*  A  nispero,  or  sapota,  at 
)0  piastres.  Four  cocoa  nuts,  or  eight  fruits  of  the  nispero 
(adiras  sapota),  are  sold  for  half  a  real.  The  price  of  the 
former  has  doubled  within  these  twenty  years,  on  account  of 
the  great  exportation  that  has  been  made  to  the  islands.  A 
good  bearing  nispero  yields  the  farmer  who  can  sell  the  fruit 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  near  eight  piastres  a^year ;  a  bixa 
(anotto  tree)  or  a  pomegranate  tree,  yields  only  one  piastre. 
The  pomegranate  is  much  sought  after  on  account  of  the  re- 
freshing juice  of  its  fruit,  which  is  preferred  to  those  of  the 
passiflora  or  parcha. 
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from  them  on  the  spot,  affords  a  favourable  ear- 
nest of  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in 
manufactories. 

Maracaibo  is  almost  the  only  port  from  which 
a  little  Brazil-wood  is  exported.  This  grows  in 
abundance  between  La  Victoria  and  San  Sebas- 
tian de  los  Reyes. 

But  the  more  those  immense  forests,  which 
have  been  till  now  the  exclusive  domain  of  fero- 
cious animals  and  venomous  reptiles,  are  pene- 
trated, the  more  new  productions  will  undoubted- 
ly be  discovered,  to  enrich  the  arts  and  to  extend 
commerce. 

In  New  Grenada,  the  natural  productions  are 
the  excellent  dye-woods  of  the  northern  shore, 
which  are  reckoned  even  superior  to  those  of 
Yucatan. 

5.  Gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  wotdd  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  commerce,  were  it  not  for 
the  carelessness  of  the  inhabitants,  who  prefer  the 
syireets  of  indolence  and  repose  to  the  prospect  of 
future  benefit. 

The  departments  of  Coro,  Carora,  Tocuyo, 
and  Upper  Guiana,  contain  much  dry  land,  which 
nature  has  covered  with  aromatic  plants. 

6.  It  would  be  impossible  to  specify  all  the 
herbs,  roots,  and  barks,  which  Tierra  Firme  oiffers 
for  medicinal  purposes.  They  are  innumerable, 
and  lie  scattered  in  the  different  provinces,  in 
such  situations  as  are  most  congenial  to  their 
growth. 
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The  quantity  of  sarsaparilla  raised  here  exceeds 
the  consumptfon  of  the  v^bole  of  Europe.  Sassa- 
fras and  liqaorice  abound  principally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tnixillo ;  squills  are  found  on 
the  sea-beach  of  Lagunetas ;  storax  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Coro;  cassia  almost  every-where; 
guayac  is  found  on  the  coast  j  aloes  are  raised  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Carora ;  a  species  of  quingui- 
na  is  obtained  on  the  mountains,  &a 

New  Grenada  abounds  with  medicinal  drugs, 
amongst  which  are  the  celebrated  cinchona,  or 
Jesuit's  bark,  and  contrayerya« 

Yet  amidst  the  immensity  of  other  vegetable 
productions,  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  pharmacy  of  Europe,  in  I796  there 
was  exported  by  the  port  of  Guayra,  the  only 
one  th^i  permitted  to  trade  directly  with  the  mo- 
ther-country, but  425  pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  al« 
though  the  plains  and  valleys  were  covered  with 
it;  500  pounds  of  tamarinds,' which  are  every- 
where to  be  found ;  and  239  pounds  of  Jesuits' 
bark,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  so  com- 
mon. It  is  true,  that  this  carelessness  carries 
with  it  the  appearance  of  diminution ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  exports  from  the  same  ports 
of  Guayra  for  the  year  1798,  it  appears,  that  the 
neutral  vessels  which  were  admitted  there  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  shipped  3674  pounds  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  3400  pounds  of  resin.  In  1801 
there  were  shipped  from  Porto  Cavello,  2394 
pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  and  4/7,969  of  gum  guaia-> 
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cum.  But  these  articles,  and  their  quantities, 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  notice  when  compar- 
ed with  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ipro- 
vinces  of  Caracas* 

7*  There  are  few  or  no  trees  found  in  the 
numerous  and  extensive  forests  of  Tierra  Finne 
which  are  not  adapted  for  some  purpose  of  utility. 
They  either  produce  fruit,  or  are  selected  either 
for  their  hardness,  theu*  bulk,  or  their  height,  to 
be  applied  to  all  the  various  uses  for  which  wood 
is  employed. 

The  vast  forests  which  cover  the  mountains 
would  be  capable  of  furnishing,  for  ages,  the  most 
extensive  ship-yards  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber,  if  the  roughness  of  these  mountains  did 
not  render  the  labour  of  cutting  and  conveyance 
too  difficult  and  too  expensive  for  a  country, 
whose  navigation  does  not  receive  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  enable  it  to  support  its  own  ex- 
pense* 

It  is  twenty  years  since  the  king  of  Spain  or- 
dered  arrangements  to  be  made  in  the  province 
of  Cumana  for  the  felling  of  wood  to  supply  his 
European  arsenals.  This  work  did  not  last  long ; 
but  it  did  not  cease  so  much  on  account  of  any 
scarcity  of  wood,  as  on  account  of  the  immense 
expenses  which  accompany  every  undertaking  in 
which  the  king  is  concerned.  When  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  presents  itself,  every  overseer  always 
forms,  and  very  frequently  realizes  schemes  dP 
making  his  fortune,  in  consequence  c^  which  the 
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state  is  often  ruined  by  the  operations  which  en- 
rich  indlvidttala. 

.  All  the  timber  whidi  is  consumed  in  the  port 
for  the  refitting*  and  even  for  the  building  of 
yesads,  is  transported  by  the  rivers  of  Tocuyo 
and  Yanaqui  to  Porto  Cabello,  situate  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  windward. 

A  little  more  to  the  windward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tocuyo,  in  the  latitude  of  the  small  Tucacas 
Islands,  the  proximity  of  wood  facilitates  the 
establishment  of  yards,  but  the  want  of  demand 
causes  that  resource  to  be  neglected.  At  Mara- 
caibo  they  u^,  for  building,  timber  of  superior 
quality  to  that  of  Tierra  Firme ;  accordingly  the 
yards  of  that  city  are  constantly  busy,  tod  would 
be  still  more  so,  if  the  bar  permitted  the  egress  of 
ships  of  a  larger  size. 

Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  find  likewise  in 
these  mountains  materials  so  various,  as  to  em-* 
barras  them  in  the  choice.  In  general  they  use 
the  .wood  which  the  Spaniards  call  pdrdillOy  for 
beams,  joists,  door-frames,  and  posts,  &c.  In 
some  places,  instead  of  the  pardiUo,  a  species  of 
very  hard  oak  is  used,  which  is  the  guercus  cents 
of  linnsus,  and  the  guercus  galiifer  of  Toume- 
fort 

Cabinet-makers  make  great  use  of  cedar  for 
doors,  windows,  tables,  and  common  chairs,  &c. 
For  ornamental  furniture,  they  have  at  hand 
several  kinds  ^of  wood  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish.     Among  these  is  distinguished  the  black 
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ebony^  found  in  the  graatest  abundanoe  in  seve- 
ral places,  but  particularly  upon  the  banks  of  ihe 
Totondoy,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Maracatbo. 
It  is  there  that  nature  seems  to  have  pladed  the 
nursery  of  those  trees  which  are  most  ^ttbservient 
to  the  necessities,  the  pleasure,  and*  the  caprice 
of  man.  Yellow  ebony  is  very  common  in  the 
forests  of  Tierra  Firme,  so  likewise  is  red  ebony* 
The  Creoles  call  the  black  ebony,  ebano;  yellow, 
pab  amariUo;  the  red,  granadiikK  Minute  ac- 
curacy obliges  us  to  observe,  tbait  fh>in  one  of 
those  causes  which  philosophy  has  not  yet  explor- 
ed among  the  secrets  ci  nature^  mahogany  in 
Tierra  Firme  is  not  so  abundant  as  it  is  ki  ^lat 
part  of  S&n  Domingo  which  S^in  ceded  to 
France,  nor  can  it  bear  any  comparison  with  re- 
spect  to  its  shades  or  gloss. 

For  works  which  require  extraordinary  hard 
wood,  they  employ  iron-wood,  the  y^era  ptOS' 
rana  of  M arcgrave.  It  is  used  for  the  shafts  of 
the  wheels  of  water-miUsy  for  the  rollers  with 
which  the  cylinders  are  jointed  for  pressing  the 
sugar-canes,  &c.  This  kind  of  wood  is  common 
through  the  whole  of  Tierra  Firme,  excepting  in 
the  valleys  of  Aragua,  where,  on  account  of  the 
clearing  of  the  lands,  it  is  a  little  farther  distant. 
The  wood  which  they  call  granadiih,  or  red 
ebony,  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  the  iron- 
wood,  and  it  surpasses  even  that  wood  in  hard- 
ness. 

In  Cundinamarca  exist  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing, and  the  mahogany  of  Panama,  better  and 
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more  beautiful  than  that  of  Gaatitnala  or  New- 
Spain. 

In  concluding  our  diiservations  on  tiie  vegetable 
products  of  Colombia,  we  shotM  retnarlii  that 
cassava  or  manioc  root,  and  maize,  form  the  bread 
of  the  Indians.  In  Cundinamarca  European  wheat 
is  cultivated  by  the  Creoles,  and  the  tropical  and 
European  plants  and  vegetables  are  produced  in 
as  much  abundance  as  they  are  in  New  Spain. 


SECTION  X. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the 
herds  contained  in  the  Llanos  of  Caracas,  Barce- 
lona, Cumana,  and  the  Spanish  Guayana.  M. 
Depons,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Caracas  long, 
and  whose  statistical  statements  are  generally 
accurate,  reckons  in  those  vast  plains,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo, 
1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000 
mules.  He  estimates  the  produce  of  these  herds 
at  5,000,000  francs ;  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
exportation  the  price  of  the  hides  consumed  in 
the  country.  We  will  not  hazard  any  of  these 
general  estimations^  from  their  nature  too  uncer- 
tain ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that,  in  the  Llanos 
of  Caracas,  the  proprietors  of  the  great  hatos  are 
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entirely  ignorant  of  the  number  of  the  cattle  they 
possess.  They  only  know  that  of  the  youo^ 
cattle,  which  are  branded  every  year  with,  a 
letter  or  mark  peculiar  to  each  herd.  The  rich^ 
est  proprietors  mark  as  many  as  14,000  head 
every  year ;  and  sell  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
thousand. 

According  to  official  documents,*  the  exporta- 
tion of  hides  from  the  whole  Capitania-General 
amounted  annually,  for  the  West  Indian  Islands 
alone,  to  174,000  skins  of  oxen,  and  11,500  of 
goats.  When  we  reflect,  that  these  documents 
are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  custom-houses, 
where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fraudulent  deal- 
ings in  hides,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
estimation  of  1,200,000  oxen,  wandering  in  the 
Llanos  from  the  Rio  Carony  and  the  Guarapiche 
to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  is  much  underrated. 
The  port  of  La  Guayra  alone  exported  annually 
from  1789  to  1792,  70,000  or  80,000  hides  enter- 
ed in  the  custom-house  books,  scarcely  one-fiflh  of 
which  was  for  Spain.  The  hides  of  Caracas  are 
preferred  in  the  Peninsula  to  those  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  because  the  latter,  on  account  of  a  longer 
passage,  undergo  a  loss  of  twelve  per  cent  in  the 
tanning. 

The  southern  part  of  the  savannahs^  vulgarly 
called  Llanos  de  arriba,  is  very  productive  in 
mules  and  oxen ;  but  the  pasturage  being  in  ge- 

*  Informe  del  Conde  de  Casa- Valencia,  manuscr^a. 
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neral  less  good,  these  animals  are  obliged  to  be 
sent  to  other  plains  to  be  fattened  before  they 
are  sold.  The  Llano  de  Monai,  and  all  the  Llanos 
de  abaxo,  abound  less  in  herds ;  but  the  pastures 
are  so  fertile,  that  they  furnish  meat  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  for  provisioning  the  coast. 

The  hatos  of  oxen  have  sulSered  considerably 
of  late  from  troops  of  vagabonds,  who  roam  over 
the  steppes,  killing  the  animals  merely  to  take 
their  hides*  This  robbery  has  increased  sinee 
the  trade  of  the  Lower  Orinoco  is  become  more 
flourishing.  For  hiadf  a  century,  the  banks  of 
that  river,  from  the  mouth  Of  the  Apure  as  far  as 
Angostura,  were  known  only  to  the  missionary 
monks.  The  exportation  of  cattle  took  place 
from  the  ports  of  the  northern  coast  only,  Cuma- 
na,  Barcelona,  Burburata,  and  Porto  Cabello. 
This  dependence  on  the  coast  is  now  much  di- 
minished. The  southern  part  of  the  plains  has 
established  an  internal  connexion  with  the  Lower 
Orinoco;  and  this  trade  is  the  more  brisk,  as 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  it  easily  escape 
the  trammels  of  the  prohibitory  laws. 

The  greatest  herds  of  catde  that  exist  in  the 
Llanos  of  Caracas,  are  thc^e  of  the  hatos  of  Me- 
recure.  La  Cruz,  fielen,  Alta  Gracia,  and  Pavon. 

The  horses  of  the  Llanos,  descending  from  the 
fine  Spanish  breed,  are  not  very  large ;  they  are 
generally  of  an  uniform  colour,  brown-bay,  like 
most  of  the  wild  animals.  Suffering  alternately 
from  drought  and  floods  tormented  by  the  stings 
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of  insects  and  the  bite  of  the  latge  bats,  they  lead 
a  hard  and  uneasy  life.  After  having  enjoyed  for 
some  months  the  care  of  man,  their  good  qualities 
are  developed,  and  become  sensible.  A  wild 
horse  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  worth 
from  half  to  a  whole  piastre ;  and  in  the  Llanoft 
of  Caracas,  from  two  to  three  piastreisl ;  but  the 
price  of  the  horse  augments,  when  he  has  heert 
broken  in,  and  is  lit  for  agricultural  labour. 

*'I  was  enabled,  says  Lavaysse,  to  ascertain  a  fact 
known  to  all  who  have  travelled  in  this  country  r 
The  horses  live  there  in  societies,  generally  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  and  even  one  thou- 
sand :  they  occupy  immense  savannahs,  where  it 
is  dangerous  to  disturb  or  try  to  catch  them.     In 
the  dry  season  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  ga 
two  or  three  leagues,  and  even  more,  to  find  water. 
They  set  out  in  regular  ranks  of  four  abreast,  and 
thus  form  a  procession  of  an  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  a  league.     There  are  always  five  or  six  scouts 
who  precede  the  troop  by  about  fifty  paces.     If 
they  perceive  a  man  or  jaguar  (the  American 
tiger)  they  neigh,  and  the  troop  stops ;  if  avoid- 
ed, they  continue  their  march ;  but  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  pass  by  their  squadron,  they  leap  on 
the  imprudent  traveller,  and  crush  him  under 
their  feet.    The  best  way  is  sdways  to  avoid  th&n, 
and  let  them  continue  their  route :  they  have  also 
a  chief,  who  marches  between  the  scouts  and  the 
squadron,  and  five  or  six  other  horses  march  on 
each  side  of  the  band — a  kind  of  adjutants,  whose 
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duty  Gonsiflts  of  hindering  any  individual  from 
quitting  the  ranks.  If  any  one  attempts  to  straggle 
either  from  hunger  or  fatigue,  he  is  bittea  till  he 
resumes  his  place,  and  the  culprit  obeys  with  his 
head  hanging  down.  Three  or  four  chiefs  march 
as  the  rear-guard,  at  £ve  or  six  paces  from  the 
troop.  I  had  often  heard  at  Trinidad  of  this  dis- 
cipline among  the  wild  horses,  and  confess  that 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  but  what  I  have  just 
stated  IS  a  fact,  which  I  witnessed  twice  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guarapiche,  where  I  encamped  five 
days  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  those  or- 
ganized ixoags  pass.  I  have  met  on  the  shores  of 
the  Orinoco,  herds  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  oxen : 
a  chief  always  marched  at  the  head,  and  another 
at  the  rear  of  tbeac^/' 

The  mules,  which  are  not  fit  for  labour  before 
the  fifth  year,  and  then  bear  the  name  of  muks 
de  sacUf  are  purchased  on  the  spot  at  the  price  of 
fourteen  or  eighteen  piastres.  In  1800,  eight 
thousand  mules  were  embarked  at  Barcelona  for 
the  West  India  Islands ;  and  it  is  computed  that 
the  plains  of  the  government  of  Caracas  furnished 
annually  30,000  of  these  animals  to  the  Spanish, 
English,  and  French  islands. 

Sheep  are  innumerable,  and*deer  very  plentiful, 
particularly  in  the  jurisdictions  of  Coro,  Carora, 
and  Tocuyo. 

In  fine,  almost  every  species  of  European  quad- 
ruped, which  has  been  transported  into  those 
countries,  has  become  wild,  and  multiplied  exces- 
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sively  in  the  forests  which  abound  in  the  neces- 
saiy  means  for  their  subsistence*  The  homed 
catde  and  the  horse  have  not  preserved  the'beauty 
of  the  Spanish  oxen  and  the  blood  horse,  no  doubt 
&om  the  little  care  that  is  taken  of  them ;  but 
the  ass  has  become  larger  and  more  handsome. 
The  horses  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chilis  however, 
rival  those  of  the  finest  breeds  in  Europe.  The 
goat  is  smaller  than  the  European ;  but  its  flesh 
is  better,  and  it  yields  an  abundance  of  delicious 
milk.  The  sheep  when  taken  care  of  equals  the 
finest  species  in  Spain.  Swine  are  not  so  large  as 
in  Europe,  but  are  more  prolific ;  and  their  fresh 
meat  is  more  delicate  and  easy  of  digestion  than 
that  of  the  European  hog. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  dog  did  not  exist  here 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  those  which  inhabit 
the  forests  with  the  savages,  who  are  excessively 
fond  of  them,  have  lost  the  faculty  of  barking ; 
they  make  a  plaintive  howling  like  wolves. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COMMERCE, 


SECTION  L 

ITS  FORMER  STATE. 

An  industrious  compiler,  whose  language  we 
shall  alter  only  where  it  is  incorrect,  informs  us 
on  this  subject,  that  the  general  depression  of 
manufactures  which  followed  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain,  made  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain goods  from  other  countries  to  supply  her 
colonies.  These  principally  came  from  Holland, 
England,  France,  and  some  fineries  were  derived 
from  Italy.  They  paid  enormous  duties  at  home ; 
.  and  when  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  new 
ones  were  exacted,  so  that  the  articles  were 
doubled  in  value  before  they  came  to  the  retailer. 
Having  moreover  little  exports,  cash  was  the 
principal  means  of  procuring  them,  so  that  the 
advantage  was  greatly  against  Spain,  and  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  foreign  merchant. 

The  following  pro  forma  will  serve  to  shew  at 
what  price  the  consumer  laid  in  his  neces^ries, 
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and  will  at  the  same  time  form  a  contrast  of  trade 
direct  from  England. 

Calculated  in  English  money\ 

For  L.100  value  of  British  manufactures,  pur- 
chased in  Great  Britain,  and  sent  out  to  Cadiz 
in  British  ships.     From  Cadiz  sent  out  to  Spa- 
nish America  in  Spanish  ships : — 
Fu^t  cost  in  Great  Britain,  rf.lOO    0    0 

Shipping  charges,  freight^  and  insur- 
ance to  Cadiz, 
War  duty  on  the  exportation. 
Duty  paid  on  importation  into  Cadiz, 
Importer's  profit  in  Cadiz, 
Duty  paid  in  Cadiz  on  reshipment  to 

America,  -  -  -  10    0    0 

Freight  and  insurance  from  Cadiz  to 

America,  -  •  -         20    0    0 


5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

ISO 

0 

0 

First  cost  and  charges  out  to  Ame- 
rica, -  .  -  rf.l71     O    0 

ISpanish  exporter's  profit  on  arrival 
out  in  America,  frequently  SOO 
per  cent ;  but  say  one-half  thereof  171     O    0 

Paid  by  the  purchaser  in   Spanlsb 

America,  -  -  je.S42    0    0 

Calculated  in  English  money. 

For  L.100  value  ^  British  manufactures^  sent 
out  immediately  from  Great  Britain,  by  British 
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Itiercbantsy  in  British  ships,  to  Spanish  Ahie- 

rica: — 

First  cost,            -         -          -         jg.lOO  0  0 

War  duty  paid  on  the  exportation,           4  0  0 

Shipping  charges  an(jL  freight  out,           10  0  0 

Insurance  out,  if  by  an  armed  ship,         6  0  0 

First  cost,  and  charges  out  to  Ame-^ 

.  rica,            .            .            -         jg.l20  0  0 
British  exporter's  profit,  at  100  per 

cent  thereon,            -            -            120  0  0 


Paid  by  the   purchaser  in   Spanish 

America,  -  -  £.Q4fO    0    0 

Cheaper  to  the  purchaser  in  Spanish 
America,  •  -  102    0    0 


rf.342    0    0 

N.  B.*^To  this  advantage  is  added  that  of  a 

more  regular  and  fair  valuation  of  their  produce 

to  form  returns,  the  natural  consequence  of  com** 

petition  in  trade. 

The  exorbitant  price  of  goods,  which  the 
wearer  or  consumer  could  not  brook,  created  a 
spirit  of  contraband,  which  again  turned  out  ia 
favour  of  the  foreigner,  who  principally  sold  for 
cash ;  and  the  neighbouring  English  and  neutral 
islands  reaped  the  benefit. 

Direct  commerce  lingered,  from  the  many 
shackles  under  which  it  was  kept,  and  from  the 
rivalship  of  neutrals  ;   for  the  mother-country- 
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sent  out  what  she  could  barely  affiird^-^little 
jnore  than  dried  fruits^  coarse  earthenware  and 
hardware,  iron,  Catalan  brandies  and  wines,  oil/ 
coarse  silks  from  Barcelona,  pickled  tumij  fish, 
and  such-like  inconsiderable  articles.  Grennan  and 
English  goods  still  continued  to  come  through 
their  old  devious  channels. 

Thus  confined,  direct  trade  varied  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  or  peace. 
During  the  late  wars,  it  was  principally  limited 
to  small  faluchos,  that  went  out  with  Spanish 
pi^r,  used  in  enveloping  tobacco  for  smoking, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
hixuries  of  the  Spanish  American,  who  often 
bought  it  at  for^  dollars  per  ream ;  and  it  would 
be  worth  while,  should  Spain  cease  to  supply  this 
article,  principally  made  in  Barcelona,  to  adopt 
its  manufacture  in  England,  as  it  exclusively  suits 
the  smoker,  from  its  coutaining  no  pernicious 
empyreumatic  oil,  nor  any  sizing  or  indigo*  To 
this  article  they  added  undoloured  branches,  and 
quicksilver  for  the  use  of  the  mines.  If  they  got 
out  safe,  they  returned  with  cacao  in  bulk,  which 
they  laid  in  at  15  dollars  and  sold  on  arriving  at 
112.  These  were,  however,  small  adventures, 
that  bore  not  the  character  of  trade,  but  that  of 
a  lottery,  like  which  also  they  were  undertaken 
in  shares,  and  insurance  included. 

The  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  Caracas 
with  the  mother-country  was  almost  all  carried 
an  by  the  port  of  Guayra,  which,  notwithstanding 
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its  bad  road»  disputed  for  a  long  time  with  the 
other  ports  the  advantage  of  being  most  fre- 
quented. The  reason  wais,  th^t  the  environs  of 
Caracas,  where  productions  are  most  abundant, 
have  no  other  vent  but  the  capital,  which,  in  its 
turn,  cannot  epLport  them  but  at  Guayra ji  and, 
as  the  poptilatkm  of  this  gfeat  dtj  consttme^  the 
most  of  articles  of  necessitj,  comfort,  and  luxtirjr, 
the  trader  is  interested  in  retorting  to  it 

In  consequence  o£  these  circumstances^  Porto 
Ciibello»  thirty  leagues  to  leeward,  was  nev^r 
uted  as  the  port  of  sfaipmeilt,  excepting  of  the 
artkles.  produced  in  its  environs^  in  part  of  the 
valleys  of  Aragua,  Valencia,  San  Carlos,  San 
Pidlipp^  &c.  Ifithiaf^mied,  too^  that  thci  Ha- 
taraL  prodface  so  far  increased  da  to  exceed  the 
vahiei  of  the  godd»  brou^t  by  Ebropeail  vessel^ 
the  traders  r^mir^d  to  Guj^ra  to  discharge  their 
European  tar^oes^  of  which  they  could  liot  other- 
wise expect  a  good  sale,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Porta  Cabello  td  load  in  return. 

Maracaibo^  Cumana,  and  Guiada,  received  an- 
nuaDy  each  two  or  three  vessels  from  the  mother- 
country  ;  but  at  Maracaibo  they  could  obtain  in 
return  cargoes  only  of  co£fee  and  deier  skins ;  at 
Cqfiiana,  cotton,  and  a  little  co&e ;  at  Guiana^ 
only  the  produce  broi^t  there  fro^  Varinas, 
Barquisimeto,  &c.  by  the  river  Apure. 
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SECTION  IL 

ITS  PRESENT  PROSPECTS. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNG  what  we  have  just  said,  it  i& 
sufficient  to  consider  the  position  of  the  provinces^ 
their  more  or  less  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Windward  Islands,  the  direction  of  the  mountainfi^ 
and  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  to  perceive^ 
that  Caracas  can  never  exert  any  powerful  politi- 
cal influence  over  the  countries  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.  The  Apure,  the  Meta,  and  the  Orinoco, 
running  from  west  to  east,  receive  all  the  streams 
of  the  lianos,  and  the  region  of  pasturage.  San 
Thomas  in  Guiana  must  necessarily  be  at  some 
future  day  a  place  of  trade  of  high  importance, 
especially  when  the  floor  of  Cundinamarca,  em^ 
barked  above  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  the  Umadea,  and  descending  by  the  Meta 
and  Orinoco^  shall  be  preferred  at  Caracas  and 
<juiana  to  the  flour  of  New  England. 

"  Since  my  departure  from  the  banks  of  the  Orfc. 
noco  and  the  Amazon,  says  Humboldt,  a  new  era 
unfolds  itseif  in  the  social  state  of  the  nations  c^ 
the  west  The  fury  of  civil  discussions  will  be 
succeeded  by  tibe  blessings  of  peace,  and  a  freer 
development  of  the  arts  of  industry.  The  bifurca- 
tion of  the  Orinoco,  the  Isthmus  of  Tuamini,  so 
easy  to  pass  over  by  an  artificial  canal,  will  fix  the 
attention  of  commercial  Europe.   The  Cassiquiare,. 
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^  broad  as  the  Rhine,  and  tiie  course  of  which 
is  one'  hundred  and  eighty  mil^  in  length,  will 
no  longer  form  in  vain  a  navigable  canal  between 
two  basins  of  rivers,  which  have  a  surface  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  leagues. 
The  grain  of  New  Grenada  will  be  carried  to  the 
banks  i^tfae  Rio  Negro ;  boats  will  descend  from 
the  isonrces  of  the  Napo  and  the  Ucuyabe,  from 
the  Andes  of  Quito  and  of  Upper  Peru,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  a  distance  which  equals 
that  from  Tombuctoo  to  MarsetSes.  A  country 
nine  or  ten  times  larger  than  Spain,  and  enriched 
with  the  most  varied  productions,  is  navigable  in 
every  direction^  by  the  medium  of  the  natural 
canal  of  the  Cassiqiuare,  and  the  bifurcation  of 
the  rivers/' 

This  subject  naturally  leads  us  here  to  a  more 
minute  description  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  soiirces  of  the  Orinoco  are  little  less  known 
by  the  Spaniards,  than  those  of  the  Nile'  were  to 
the  Europeans,  and  even  to  the  Africans^  before 
die  time  of  Bruce* 

The  mountains  to  die  north-west  of  the  lake 
Parima,  are  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Indians, 
Ibirinoco«  It  is  very  probable  that  they  have, 
according  to  their  custom,  given  to  this  celebrated 
river  the  name  of  these  mountains,  from  its  there 
having  its  source.  No  one,  howev^,  has  been 
able  to  verify  the  fact ;  because  the  savages  form 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  it 

Of  this  Humboldt  had  positive  experience  in 
1800,  at  the  time  of  his  voyage  to  Rio  Negro, 
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Arrived  at  the  point  where  the  Casuquiare 
l>ranches  from  the  Ociiioeo,  he  widied  hims^ 
to  ascertain  the  real  sources  of  thia  river ;  but  he 
found  it  impossible:  he  was  obliged  to  content 
hiai3elf  with  the  testimony  he  could  collect  &om 
a  few  Indians. 

Several  rivulets,  flowing  from  die  aottthom 
bank  of  tfa^  Ibirinoco  mountains,  unite  thair  waters 
at  eight  or  ten  laagues  from  their  sources,  and 
fbrm  a  river,  which,  in  the  couiae  of  five  hundrad 
leagues  which  it  has  to  traverse  to  the  see,  re- 
ceives the  tribute  c^an  infioitjr  of  streama. 

It  is  thought  that  the  coi)rse  of  the  Orinoco,  for 
the  first  hundred  leagues,  is  from  north  to  spudi. 
It  is  said  to  leave  in  this  ap^ce,  at  sixty  leagues 
from  its  left  bank,  the  lake  of  Pariauu  The 
contributions  of  the  rivers  that  unite  themselves 
to  the  Orinoco,  give  It  such  an  immense  body, 
and  a  current  so  rapid,  that  even  befixe  it  flows  a 
hundred  leagues  from  its  source,  it  has  as  mu^fa 
water  and  strength  as  the  moat  con3idemble  rivers. 

From  the  Esmeraldes  to  San  Fernando  of  Ata^ 
bapo,  the  Orinoco  runs  from  the  east  to  the  north- 
west. It  is  in  this  phice  that  the  canal  of  Caasi* 
quiare  is.  It  forms  liie  communication  of  the 
Orinoco  with  the  Amgzons  by  the  Rio  Negro. 

Humboldt  conceived,  in  1800,  the  design  of 
ascending  the  Orinoco,  and  determining  its  com* 
munication  tvith  the  Rio  Negro.  He  entered  the 
Orinoco  by  the  Rio  Apure,  and  arrived,  after  in* 
credible  difficulties,  ^t  Fort  San  Charles,  center- 
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miiioii6  with  die  Portugueae  possessions.  ^*  From 
Fort  San  Chades,''  says  h^  ^*  we  have  returned  to 
Gtiiana  by  flie  Cassiquiare,  a  very  large  brandh  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  ndiicfa  fixtns  its  communication 
with  the  Bio  Negra  The  force  of  the  current, 
the  immense  size  o£  the  gnats  and  emmets,  and 
the  want  of  population,  render  this  navigation 
fatiguing  and  dangerous.  We  entered  the  Orino- 
co by  the  Casaquiare,  at  three  and  a  half  degrees  c 
VB  ascended  the  Orinoco  as  &r  as  the  Esmeraldes, 
the  last  establififament  of  the  iS^aniards,''  &c. 
There  certainly  wants  nothing  more  to  enable 
the  cemmiiwirAtion  of  the  Orinoco  to  pass  hence- 
forth as  a  certain  HkL 

The  Qnnooo,  from  its  source  to  the  Atures, 
traverses  a  tenitoiy  which  it  fertilizes,  but  which 
is  occupied  ahnost  entirely  by  savage  Indians. 

Beftane  arriving  at  the  Atures,  the  Orinoco  di- 
rects its  course  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  moudi 
of  the  liver  Meta,  whence  it  inclines  to  the 
north-east,  to  take  at  length  an  eastern  directi(»i, 
which  it  maintains  quite  to  the  sea. 

What  they  call  Los  Saltos  de  Atures,  are  cata^ 
Facta  iormeA  by  rocks.  No  vessel,  great  or  smaD, 
can  pass  these.  The  navigator  has  no  other  re« 
source,  whether  he  ascend  or  descend  the  river, 
than  to  take  his  canoe  on  shore,  and  carry  or 
drag  ift  to  the  point  where  danger  no  longer 
exists. 

Immediately  after  the  cataracts  of  Atures,  the 
Orinoco  receives  &om  die  east  the  river  Abacnna, 
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wd  frdm  the  west  the  Bichao.  The  uncultivated 
countries  they  run  through,  renders  the  descrip'^ 
tion  of  them  little  interesting.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  rivers  Chiricua  and  Metoya, 

The  one  that  merits  great  consideration  is  the 
river  Meta:  it  blends  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Orinoco  at  thirty  leagues  below  the  cataracts 
of  Atures,  and  at  125  leagues  from  San  Thomas 
of  Guiana.  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  this 
river  to  form  vast  commercial  relations  between 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  CundiBamarca  and 
Spanish  Guiana. 

The  Meta  has  its  source  at  150  leagues  south* 
west  of  its  mouth  in  the  Orinoco.  A  number  of 
the  rivers  of  Cundinamarca  increase  its  waters. 
It  is  navigable  from  Macuco,  near  the  plains  of 
Santiago  de  los  Atalayas,  within  forty  leagues  of 
the  capital.  Its  banks  are  still  a  wilderness,  or 
inhabited  by  the  Guahivos  Indians. 

Seventy-five  leagues  before  the  entiry  of  the 
Meta  into  the  Orinoco,  the  river  Casatiare  gives 
it  its  waters.  These  are,  in  great  part,  the  tribute 
of  other  rivers.  The  Meta  carries  its  waters  to 
the  Orinoco.  It  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
other  streams  that  lose  their  names  and  theii 
waters  in  that  river,  by  the  silence  with  which  it 
enters  it 

The  rivers  Meta  and  Casanare  are  navigable 
with  sloops  throughout  the  year.  In  the  sum* 
mer,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  dry  season,  there  are 
continual  and  fresh  breezes  j  in  the  winter,  calms 
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and  a  steong  current  They  then  keep  nearer  in 
with  the  shore :  they  proceed  more  slowly,  but  to 
the  full  as  certainly  as  with  the  most  favourable 
winds.  These  two  rivers  have  flats,  on  which  the 
vessels  frequently  strike ;  but  they  get  them  off 
without  any  injury^  and  afanost  without  any  trou- 
ble, because  they  are  all  sand« 

The  immensity  and  richness  of  the  country 
through  which  the  Meta  runs,  the  great  numb^ 
of  rivers  that  unite  themselves  with  it,  are  so  many 
means  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Cundinamarca,  conveniently  and  advan- 
tageously to  get  rid  of  their  commodities ;  and  to 
Spatuish  Guiana,  to  augment  its  commerce  with 
all  the  productions  transportable  by  the  river 
Meta. 

This  order  of  things  is  so  natural  and  so  favour- 
able to  the  two  provinces,  that,  during  the  little 
time  this  intercourse  existed,  cultivation,  on  the 
uppermost  banks  of  the  Meta  and  Casanare,  was 
seen  to  take  a  very  sensible  growth,  and  the 
commerce  of  Guiana  to  acquire  a  consistence  that 
carried  this  province  by  large  strides  towards 
prosperity ;  but  the  industry  of  which  this  pre- 
vious intercourse  was  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 
protected  by  the  Government,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, paralyzed  by  its  orders,  on  the  simple  re- 
presentation of  the  merchants  of  Cartbagena. 

The  Spanish  minister  actually  ordered,  that 
thenceforth  they  should  carry  from  Cundinamar-r 
ca,  by  the  river  Meta,  to  Guiana,  no  other  terriw 
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torial  prcNluctions  than  flour,  and  some  coarse 
cottons  fabricated  in  tliose  regions,  and  that  th^ 
should  take  back  nothing  but  money.  This  mea- 
sure was  a  thunderbolt  to  these  provinces.  Com- 
merce was  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

Were  we  to  bdieve  diat  the  commerce  of  Car- 
thagena  gained  any  thing  by  this,  we  shonld  de- 
ceive ourselves.  The  cultivator,  divested  of  the 
motives  that  had  made  him  quit  his  inactivify, 
found  it  more  easy  to  recline  in  his  hammock,  and 
to  struggle,  as  before,  against  privati<ms,  than  to 
£Migue  himself  to  procure  commodities,  the  length 
of  time  and  expense  of  teansporting  which  to  Car- 
thagena,  would  absorb  their  whole  worth,  and 
sometimes  more.  Hius  die  productions,  and  the 
commerce  they  fed,  were  lost  for  ever. 

More  recently,  diey  no  longer  carried  to  Gui- 
ana, by  the  river  Meta,  any  thing  but  hammodcs, 
mourning  veils,  coverlids,  and  other  coarse  arti- 
cles in  cotton,  flour,  and  a  little  sugar,  without 
being  in  sufficient  quantity  to  export  the  least 
particle.  The  agents  in  this  mournful  commerce 
were  paid  in  money,  which  th^  had  not  pa^mis- 
Mon  to  employ  even  in  the  iron  imjdements  of 
husbandry. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Orinoco,  now  enriched 
with  the  waters  of  the  Meta.  Thirty  leagues 
lower,  the  Sinaruco  empties  itself  into  this  river 
from  the  west,  after  having  traversed  for  about 
fifty  leagues  a  country  of  which  no  one  demands 
the  productions. 
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Only  fifteen  leagues  more^  the  Apare  enters 
tfae  Orinoco. 

The  nvex  Apure  lakes  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains neighbouring  to  San  Christopher.  It  has  a 
ooiirse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  leagues,  of 
which  forty  are  from  the  north  to  the  south-west, 
and  &A  rest  from  the  west  to  the  east.  It  then 
directs  itself  to  the  south,  to  meet  the  Orinoco. 
It  is  naFigaUe  more  than  sixty  leagues.  * 

In  its  course  it  augments  the  body  of  its  wa- 
ters by  those  of  an  infinity  of  other  rivers,  scmie 
of  which  ar^  equally  navigable,  and  30  much  the 
more  use&l,  that,  after  having  watered  a  great 
part  of  Venezuela,  they  serve  for  the  transport 
of  those  vaiy  articles  that  owe  their  existence  to 
them.  These  rivers  are,  Tinaco,  San  Carlos,  Cp- 
jeda,  Aguablanca,  Acarigoa,*Ara,  Yamo»  Hospina, 
Maria,  the  Portuguesa,  Guanara,  Tucupido,  Bo- 
cono,  Masparo,  the  Yuca,  San  Domingo,  Paguey, 
Tisnadps,  &c.  They  successively  blend  their  wa- 
ters in  the  immense  plains  of  Venezuela.  They 
aknost  idl  unite  above  San  Jayme,  and  form  a 
large  body  of  water,  which,  at  twelve  leagues  be- 
low, throws  itself  into  the  Apure,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Orinoco. . 
The  shock  is  so  violent,  that  the  agitation  is  felt 
to  the  very  middle  of  the  river ;  and,  even  at  that 
distance,  Uie  swell,  the  eddies,  andthe  whirlpools, 
put  the  navigator  in  danger. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Apure,  the  Orinoco  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  t^e  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  then  by  that  of  Cumana  quite  to  the  sea. 
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Upon  the  banks  of  the  Apure,  and  the  other 
rivers  which  it  receives,  are  numberless  commons, 
.  the  animals  of  which  are  very  much  esteemed. 
Tbey  are  composed  of  beeves,  horses,  arid  mules, 
but  princLpally  of  the  last.  Their  natural  expor- 
tation is  by  Guiana,  on  account  of  the  advantage 
the  country  affords  of  giving  them  the  same  feed 
.to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

All  tblEit  portion  of  Venezuela  which  at  present 
.forms  the  newer  province  of  Varinas,  and  all  the 
aouthem  part  of  the  province  of  Venezuela  itself, 
am  invited,  by  the  facility  of  transportation,  to 
send  their  commodities  to  Guiana,  instead  of  car- 
rying on  the  backs  of  mules  to  Caracas  or  Porto 
CabeUo,  their  cof&e,  their  cotton,  and  their  indi- 
go, and  travelling  a  hundred  leagues  on  roads 
almost  impassable,  and  intersected  by  rivers  that 
frequently  overflow  their  banks. 

The  intercourse  between  the  province  of  Vari- 
nas and  that  of  Guiana,  is  not  so  much  pursued 
as  the  nature  of  things  would  seem  to  point  ou^ 
because  the  city  of  San  Thom6  having  hardly 
^ny  cash,  and  scarcely  ever  any  vessels  from  Eu- 
rope, the  cultivator  still  finds,  in  the  price  for  his 
articles  at  the  ports  of  Venezuela,  a  compensation 
for  the  expense  and  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  long  and  laborious  journey  to  Caracas  and 
Porto  CabeUo. 

From  the  junction  of  the  river  Apure  with 
the  Orinoco,  to  San  Thome,  is  reckoned  eighty 
leagues.    In  all  this  space,  no  other  rivers  of  con* 
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liequeoce  empty  themselves  into  the  Orinoco  thiia 
the  Caura  and  Caucapana. 

The  navigation  of  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
Orinoco  is  far  from  being  as  easy  and  certain  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  river  might  induce  us  to 
suppose.  Interspersed  with  islands  that  obstruct 
its  channel,  and  which  throw  the  bed  of  it  some- 
times on  the  right  bank,  sometimes  on  the  left,— » 
filled  with  rocks  of  every  size  and  of  every  height, 
some  of  which  are  consequently  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  and  some  at  a  depth  more  or  less  dis- 
quieting according  to  the  season,  and  subject  to 
gusts  of  wind,— the  Orinoco  permits  itself  to  be 
navigated  only  by  good  pilots,  and  vessels  of  a 
peculiar  construction  and  of  a  certain  size.  All 
this  relates  only  to  the  navigation  that  is  comt- 
menced  at  the  port  of  Guiana  to  ascend  the  Ori- 
noco, or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meta  to  descend  to 
the  capital. 

It  remains  for  us  to  make  known  the  small 
space  of  three  degrees  fifty-two  minutes  of  longi^ 
tude,  that  separates  the  present  capital  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco ;  and,  to  profit  by  Hunv- 
boldf  s  valuable  observations,  we  take  it  in  the 
same  order.  This  is  attended  with  the  further 
advantage  of  its  being  the  same  as  the  course  of 
navigation  up  the  riven— ^The  exact  knowledge 
of  the  Delta,  and  of  the  course  of  the  Rio  Caro- 
ny,  is  at  once  interesting  to  hydrography  and  to 
European  commerce. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  configura- 
tion of  a  country  intersected  by  the  branches  of 
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the  Orinoeci,  atnd  subject  to  periodical  inunda- 
tiom,  Humboldt  found  it  necessary  to  exaimioe 
adtroQomically^  the  situation  of  the  points  in  iv^hich 
the  summit  and  the  extreme  branches  of  the  D^l- 
ta  termin^te^ 

M*  de  Cburruca,  Who  was  appointdd^  together 
with  Don  Juaoquin  Fidai^d,  to  survey  the  oiorth- 
em  coasts  of  Tierra  Urme  tod  the  West  India 
Islands,  has  ascertained  the  latitude  and  loogi- 
tade  of  La  Boca  de  Manamo,  Punfa  Baxa«  and 
Vieja  Guayana.  The  Memoirs  of  M.  Espino^a 
have  made  known  to  us  the  real  situation  of  ¥m^ 
ta  Barima  i  so  that^  on  correcting  the  absolute 
longitudes  by  those  of  Puerto  Espana  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  of  the  castle  of-  San  A»- 
tcmio  at  Ctlmaoat  (two  potnte  settled  by  Htins- 
boldt's  own  observations^  and  thd  judicious  r^ 
searches  of  M*  Oltmarins),  he  fumidries  statements 
sufficiently  accurate. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  difference  of  me- 
ridian between  Puerto  Espana,  and  the  little 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco^  between  San  Rafael  (the 
summit  of  the  Delta)  and  Angostura,  may  some 
day  be  determined  by  the  chronometer  in  an 
uninterrupted  voyage.  The  situation  of  the 
latter,  as  Humbddt  has  giveri  it,  rests  on  that 
of  Cumana,  and  (by  the  confluence  of  the  Apure) 
on  Caracas  and  Porto  Cabello.* 

•  The  following  are  the  results  of  his  researches ;  Puerta 
Barima,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  great  mouth  (Boca  de  Navios) 
of  the  Orinoco,  corrected  by  Puerto  Espana  and  Porto  Rico, 
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The  whole  eastern  coast  of  South  America^ 
from  Cape  Saint  Roque^  and  particularly  from 
the  port  of  Maranham  as  far  as  the  group  of  the 
mountains  of  Paria,  is  so  low,  that  it  appears  diffi^^ 
cult  to  attribute  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco^  and 
the  formation  of  its  soil,  to  the  accumulated  mud 
of  one  river. 

The  Delta  of  the  Nile,  indeed,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  was  heretofore  a  gulf 
of  the  Mediterranean,  filled  up  by  successive 
alluvions.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  at 
the  mouth  of  all  great  rivers,  where  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  suddenly  diminishes,  a  bank,  an 
island,  a  ddpositioQ  of  substances  which  cwnot 
be  carried  on  farther,  is  formed.  It  may  akso  be 
conceived,  that  th^  river,  obliged  to  flow  round 
this  new  bank,  divides  itself  into  two  branches  { 
and  that  the  accinnulating  earth,  finding  a  point 

according  to  M.  Oltmanns,  62^  26'  46'^;  by  Cumana,  accord- 
ing to  HumboHt's  direct  obsenrations,  6^  W  W^z  be  ha» 
ItMoglit  it  tigbt  to  fix  od  62*  iISS  becaitte  the  Spanish  lutTiga- 
ton  let  oat  from  the  ialaad  of  Trinidad,  and  he  bad  settled 
the  longitude  of  AngOBtura  from  that  of  Cumano,  one  of  the 
points  of  America  the  position  of  which  rests  on  the  most 
certain  statements:  Boca  de  Manamo,  nearly  the  western- 
most of  the  Bocas  Chicas  del  Orinoco,  W  44^;  San  Rafael, 
near  the  pobt  where  the  Cano  Manamo,  which  forms  the 
Bocas  Chicas,  sefmrates  from  the  priadpai  trunk,  64^  18'; 
Vieja  Guayana,  64^  4S'  \  (The  latitude  observed  on  land  by 
Churruca  is  8^  8'  24" ;  almost  the  same  therefore  as  the  lati- 
tude of  Angostura,  which  he  found  to  be  8^  8'  11'':  La  Cruz 
and  Arrowsmith  place  Vieja  Guayana  18"  and  26"  north  of 
Angostura) :  Santo  Thom£  del  Angostura,  (^^  15'  21". 
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of  support  at  the  summit  of  the  Delta^  extends 
farther  and  farther,  widening  these  branches. 
What  takes  place  at  the  first  bifurcation,  may  be 
effected  in  each  partial  channel ;  so  that,  by  the 
same  processes,  nature  may  form  a  labyrinth  of 
small  bifurcated  channels,  which  are  filled  up  or 
grow  deeper  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  according  to 
the  force  add  direction  of  the  waters. 

The  principal  trunk  of  the  Orinoco  has,  no 
doubt,  in  this  manner .  divided  itself,  twenty-five 
leagues  west  of  the  Boca  de  Navios,  into  two 
branches,  those  of  the  Zacupana  and  Imataca. 
The  net-work  of  less  considerable  branches  which 
the  river  sends  toward  the  north,  and  the  mouths 
of  which  bear  the  names  of  Bocas  Chicas  (little 
mouths),  appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  entirely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Deltas  of  tributary  streams. 

The  greatest  separation  of  the  branches  of  the 
Orinoco  is  forty^seven  nautical  leagues.  This 
is  the  breadth  of  the  oceanic  Delta  between  Punta 
fiarima  and  the  westernmost  of  the  Bocas  Chicast 
An  exact  survey  of  those  countries  being  hitherto 
wanting,  the  number  of  the  mouths  is  not  known. 
A  vulgar  tradition  gives  seven  to  the  Orinoco; 
and  reminds  us  of  the  septem  ostia  Niliy  so  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  But  the  Delta  of  Egypt  was 
not  always  confined  to  this  number  ^  and  eleven 
considerable  mouths  at  least  may  be  counted  on 
the  inundated  coast  of  Guayana.* 

*  Boca  de  Navios ;  B.  de  Lauran  (Loran,  Laurent) ;  B.  ie 
Nuina,  two  or  three  leagues  west  of  the  Isla  Cangrejas,  and 
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After  the  Boca  de  Navios^  which  marinerd  t6^ 
cognize  by  the  Punta  Baritna,  the  Bocas  of  Ma- 
riusasy  MacareOy  Pedernales,  andMaiiamo  Grande, 
are  most  useful  for  navigation. 

That  part  of  the  Delta  which  extends  to  the 
west  of  the  Boca  de  Macareo,  is  bathed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  or  Golfo  Triste.  This 
basin  is  formed  by  the  eastern  coast  of  th6  pro- 
vince of  Cumana  and  the  western  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Trinidad.  It  communicates  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea  by  the  famous  Mouths  of  the 
Dragon  (Bocas  de  Dragos),  which  the  coasting 
pilots  have  regarded  ever  since  the  time  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  though  improperly,  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco.* 

two  or  three  fathoms  deep ;  6.  Chica  de  Mariusas,  five  leagues 
farHier,  little  known ;  B.  de  Vinquinia ;  B.  Grande  de  Mariu- 
sasy  very  navigable ;  B.  de  Macareo  (the  Cano  of  this  name 
admits  large  vessels  as  far  as  San  Rafael,  where  it  issues  from 
the  principal  trunk)  ;  B.  de  Cucuina,  narrower,  but  deeper ; 
B.  de  Pedernales,  navigable ;  B.  de  Manamo  Grande,  near  the 
islands  of  Plata  and  Pesquero ;  B.  de  Guanipa.  From  Boca 
de  Nulna  to  Boca  de  Manamo  Grande,  the  partial  distances 
were  indicated  at  five,  seven,  eight,  six,  four,  eight,  and  seven 
leagues.  The  synonymy  of  these  branches  of  the  Orinoco  is 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Is  not  the  B.  de  Capure,  between 
Pedernales  and  Macareo,  identical  with  the  B.  de  Cucuina^ 
Does  not  the  Cano  de  Laurent,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely 
wide  where  it  separates  from  the  Orinoco,  and  very  narrow 
at  its  mouth,  lead  to  one  of  the  two  Bocas  de  Mariusas  ? 

*  The  waters  which  issue  so  impetuously  from  the  Bocas 
de  Dragos,  are,  1st,  Those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  currents 
of  which  run  toward  the  coast  of  Guayana,  through  the  Canal 
del  Sur,  (between  Punta  de  Mangles  of  the  Continent,  and 
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When  a  vessel  coming  from  sea  would  enter 
the  principal  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Boca  de 
Navios,  it  should  make  the  land  at  the  Punta 
Barima.  The  right  or  southern  bank  is  the 
highest:  the  granitic  rock  pierces  the  marshy 
soil  at  a  small  distance  in  the  interior,  between 
the  Cano  Barima,  the  Aquire,  and  the  Cuyuni. 
The  left,  or  northern  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  which 
stretches  along  the  Delta  toward  the  Boca  de 
Mariusas  and  the  Punta  Baxa,*  is  very  low,  and 
is  distinguishable  at  a  distance  only  by  the  clumps 

Punta  Galiota  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad),  west-north* west ; 
2d,  The  fresh  waters  of  the  Bocas  Chicas  of  the  Orinoco,  (of 
the  Canos  Pedernales  and  Manamo  Grande,  joined  with  that 
of  the  great  Bio  Guarapiche).  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  formed  heretofore  an  inland  basin,  when  the 
Island  of  Trinidad  was  still  united  on  the  north  to  Cape  Paria, 
and  on  the  south-west  (Punta  de  Icacos)  to  the  Punto  Foleto, 
situate  east  of  the  Boca  de  Pedernales.  Three  small  rocky 
islands,  partly  cultivated  with  cotton,  (Islas  de  Monos,  de 
Huebos,  and  de  Chacachacares),  divide  the  passage,  which  is 
three  or  four  leagues  broad,'  (between  the  north-west  cape  of 
the  Island  of  Trinidad,  near  the  port  of  Chaguaramas  and  the 
Punta  de  la  Pena,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Parja), 
into  four  small  channds;  Boca  de  Monos,  B.  de  Huebos, 
B.  de  Navios,  and  B.  Grande.  These  mouths  collectively  are 
called  Bocas  de  Dragos.  There  are  some  other  small  islands 
nearer  the  eastern  coast  pf  Paria,  (£1  Fraile,  El  Pato,  and 
£1  Patito),  the  existence  of  which  attests  the  convulsions  to 
which  this  country  has  been  exposed. 

♦  According  to  Churruca,  lat.  9°  35'  SO"  (or  0°  54'  55'' 
farther  north  than  Punta  Barima).  Humboldt  found  the  lon- 
gitude to  be  GS^'  21',  as  deduced  from  his  observations  at 
Cumaha. 
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of  niauritia  palm  trees  which  embellish  the  pad« 
sage. 

This  is  the  sago  tree*  of  the  country ;  it  yields 
the  flour  of  which  the  yuruma  bread  is  made  j 
and,  far  from  being  a  palm  tree  of  the  shore,  like 
the  chamaerops  humilis,  the  common  cocoa  tree, 
and  the  lodoicea  of  Commerson,  is  found  as  a 
palm  tree  of  the  marshes  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
the  Orinoco. 

In  the  season  of  inundations  these  clumps  of 
mauritia,  with  their  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  fan^ 
have  the  appearance  of  a  forest  rising  from  the 
bosom  of  the  waters.  The  navigator,  in  proceed- 
ing  along  the  channels  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco 
at  night,  sees  with  surprise  the  summit  of  the 

*  The  nutritiouB  fecula  or  medulIiUy  flour  of  the  sago 
tree  is  found  priDclpally  in  a  group  of  palms,  which  M.Kunth 
has  distinguished  by  the  name  of  calamea.  It  is  collected, 
however,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  an  article  of  trade, 
from  the  trunks  of  the  cycas  reroluta,  the  phoDuix  farinifera, 
the  corypha  umbraculifera,  and  the  caryota  urens*  The  quan- 
tity of  nutritious  matter  which  the  real  sago  tree  of  Asia 
affords,  (sagus  Rumphii,  or  metroxylon  sagu,  Roxburgh), 
exceeds  that  which  is  furnished  by  any  other  plant  useful  to 
man.  One  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  its  fifteenth  year,  sometimes 
yields  600  pounds  weight  of  sago,  or  meal,  (for  the  word  sago 
signifies  meal  in  the  dialect  of  Amboioa).  Mr  Crawford,  who 
resided  a  long  time  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  calculates, 
that  an  English  acre  (4020  square  metres)  could  contain  435 
sago  trees,  which  would  yield  120,500  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
fecula,  or  more  than  8000  pounds  yearly.  This  produce  is 
triple  that  of  com,  and  double  that  of  potatoes  in  France. 
But  the  plantain  produces  on  the  same  surface  of  land,  still 
more  alimentary  substance  tlian  the  sago  tree.  * 
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palm'  trees  illutnined  by  large  fires.  These  are 
the  habitations  of  the  Guaraons,  which  are  sus^ 
pended  from  the  trunks  of  trees.  These  tribes 
hang  up  mats  in  the  air,  which  they  fill  withr 
earth,  and  kindle,  on  a  layer  of  moist  clay,  the 
fire  necessary  for  their  household  wants.  They 
have  owed  their  liberty  and  their  political  inde-. 
pendence  for  ages,  to  the  quaking  and  swampy 
soil,  which  they  pass  over  in  time  of  drought,  and 
on  which  they  alone  know  how  to  walk  in  secu- 
rity to  their  solitude  in  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
to  their  abode  on  the  trees.  The  mauritia  palm 
tree,  the  tree  of  life  of  the  missionaries,  not  only 
affords  the  Guaraons  a  safe  dwelling  during  the 
risings  of  the  Orinoco,  but  its  shelly  fruit,  its  fa- 
rinaceous  pith,  its  juice  abounding  in  saccharine 
matter,  and  the  fibres  of  its  petioles,  furnish  them 
with  food,  wine,*  and  thread  proper  for  making 
cords  and  weaving  hammocks.  These  customs 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  were 
found  formerly  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  (Uraba), 
and  in  the  greater  paft  of  the  inundated  lands 
between  the  Guarapiche  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Amazons.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  human  civilization,  the  existence  of  a 
whole  tribe  depending  on  one  single  species  of 
palm  tree,  similar  to  those  insects  which  feed  on 
one  and  the  same  flower,  or  on  one  and  the  same 
part  of  a  plant. 

*  The  use  of  this  naurichi  wine,  however,  is  not  very  com- 
nion.  The  Guaraons  prefer  in  general  a  beverage  of  fer- 
mented honey. 
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We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  breadth 
of  die  principal  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  (Boca 
de  Navios)  so  differently  estimated.  The  great 
island  Cangrejos  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  inundated  land,  which  extends 
between  the  Bocas  de  Nuina  and  de  Mariusas,  so 
that  twenty  or  fourteen  nautical  miles  (at  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  toises)  are  obtained,  according 
as  the  measure  is  taken  (in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  current)  from  Punta  Barima  to  the 
nearest  opposite  bank,  or  from  the  same  Punta  to 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Isla  Cangrejos. 

The  navigable  channel  is  crossed  by  a  sand- 
bank or  bar,  on  which  are  seventeen  feet  of  water ; 
the  breadth  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  from  two 
thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  toises.  The  Orinoco,  like  the  Amazon, 
the  Nile,  and  all  the  rivers  that  separate  into 
several  branches,  is  less  wide  at  the  mouth  than 
might  be  supposed  from  the  length  of  its  course, 
and  the  breadth  it  preserves  at  some  hundred 
leagues  inland. 

The  Orinoco  ia  inferior  to  the  Amazon  in  the 
length  of  its  course,  still  more  than  in  its  breadth 
within  land :  it  belongs  to  the  rivers  of  the  second 
rank.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  all  these 
classifications,  from  the  length  of  the  course,  or 
the  breadth  of  the  mouth  of  rivers,  are  extremely 
arbitrary.  The  rivers  of  the  British  islands  are 
terminated  by  gulfs  or  lakes  of  fresh  water,  in 
which  the  tides  cause  swellings  and  periodical 
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oscillations ;  and  remind  us  sufficiently,  that  we 
must  not  judge  of  the  importance  of  an  hydraulic 
system,*  merely  from  the  extent  of  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  Every  idea  of  relative  magnitude  fails  in 
precision,  if  we  cannot  compare  the  volume  of  the 
waters,  ascertained  by  the  measurement  of  thef 
velocity,  and  the  area  of  the  transverse  sections,  t 
Rivers  of  great  apparent  breadth  having  basins 
of  little  depth,  and  traversed  by  several  parallel 
furrows,  contain  much  less  water  than  their  first 
view  would  lead  us'  to  suppose  ;  aiid  the  volume 
of  their  waters  varies  so  considerably  at  the  two 
periods  of  their  maximum  and  minimum,1^  that 

*  The  Thames  and  the  Severn ;  and  in  the  New  World  the 
Rio  Guayaquili  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo,  and 
exhibits  a  striking  disproportion  between  the  brevity  of  its 
course,  and  the  breadth  of  its  inouth. 

f  For  the  knowledge  of  these  active^  sections  (sections  vives) 
in  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile,  we  are  indebted  to  the  important 
labours  of  Major  Rennell  and  M.  Girard. 

X  M.  Girard  found  the  volume  of  the  Nile,  at  the  port  of 
Syout,  in  the  time  of  low  water,  678  cubic  metres  in  a  secondi 
while  the  Ganges  gave  him  during  the  inundations  10247  cubic 
metres.  We  may  judge  by  analogy  of  the  enormous  increase 
of  the  Orinoco,  if  we  recollect  that  it  rises  25  feet  in  places 
where  its  mean  breadth  is  1000  toises.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  table  of  some  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  New 
AVorid,  calculating  the  length  of  the  course  according  to  the 
most  recent  maps,  and  adding  one-third  for  the  sinuosities. 

The  Amazon,  980  leagues,  of  20  to  a  degree. 

The  Mississippi,  560  leagues,  in  going  up  by  the  principal 
branch  to  the  Chippeway,  but  815  leagues  in  going  up  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  530  leagues,  in  going  up  by  the  Rio 
Paraguay. 
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during  the  floods  it  is  often  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  as  much  as  at  the  season  of  drought 

When  we  have  doubled  the  Funta  Barima,  and 
entered  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco,  we  find  it  to  be 
only  three  thousand  toises.  in  breadth.  Greater 
estimations  have  arisen  from  the  error  of  pilots  in 
measuring  the  river  in  a  line  not  perpendiculai'  to 
the  direction  of  the  current :  The  labyrinth,  of 
channels  that  lead  to  the  little  mouths  (bocas 
chicas)  changes  daily  in  depth  and  figure.  Many 
pilots  are  persuaded,  that  the  Canos  of  Cocuina, 
Pedernales,  and  Macareo,  by  which  a  smuggling 
brade  was  carried,  on  witii  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
have  gained  in  depth  of  late  years ;  and  that  the 
river  has  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  Boca 
de  Navios,  and  to  run  toward  the  north-west 
Before  the  year  176O,  barks  that  drew  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  seldom  ventured  into 
the  little  channels  of  the  Delta.  The  fear  of  the 
small  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  has  now  almost 
vanished ;  and  enemy's  ships,  which  have  never 
navigated  in  those  parts,  find  ofiicious  and  ex- 
perienced guides  in  the  Guaraons.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  this  tribe  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  a 
government  that  would  remain  master  of  the  Ori- 
noco. 

We  may  judge  of  the  care  and  skill  which  the 
navigation  of  the  Orinoco  requires  at  its  mouth, 

The  Orinoco,  the  known  part  420  leagues. 
(The  Indus  has  a  course  of  510,  and  the  Ganges  of  426 
leagues.) 
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by  what  daily  happens  to  the  Guaraon  Indians 
themselves.  Bom  among  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco, living  only  by  a  fishery  that  obliges  them 
incessantly  to  navigate  in  the  openings  and  inlets 
of  the  islands  they  exclusively  possess  and  inhabit, 
they  ought  always  to  know  exactly  where  they 
are }  yet  these  very  men,  amphibious,  as  one  may 
say,  frequently  lose  themselves,  and  are  compelled 
to  seek  for  the  current,  that  they  may  let  it  carry 
them  to  sea,  in  order  to  enter,  after  discovering 
where  they  are,  by  the  channel  that  is  adapted 
for  their  return.  These  channels,  fonned  by  that 
immensity  of  isles,  are  so  numerous,  and  have 
such  various  directions,  that  for  the  most  part  no 
current  is  to  be  perceived ;  in  others,  the  eddies 
and  winds  establish  false  currents,  which  carry 
you  up,  instead  of  down  the  river.  The  use  of 
the  compass  itself  does  not  always,  when  you  are 
once  lost,  secure  you  from  wandering  for  several 
days  among  the  Guaraon  islands,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  making  a  circuit  round  diem,  from 
returning  to  the  very  point  from  whence  you  set 
out,  believing  the  whole  time  that  you  are  either 
ascending  or  descending.  All  these  circumstances 
evince  the  necessity  there  is  of  having  a  good  pilot 
oh  board,  in  order  either  to  enter  or  go  out  of 
the  Orinoco. 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  are  felt  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  river  is  lowest,  beyond 
Angostura,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  eighty- 
five  leagues  inland.     At  the  confluence  of  the 
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Carony,  sixty  leagues  from  the  coast,  the  water 
rises  one  foot  three  inches.  These  oscillations  of 
the  sutfkce  of  the  river,  this  suspension  of  its 
course,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  tide  that 
flows  up.  At  the  great  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
near  Cape  Barima,  the  tide  rises  to  a  height  of 
two  or  three  feet;  but  farther  on  toward  the 
north-west  in  the  Golfo  Triste,  between  the  Boca 
de  Pedemales,  the  Rio  Guarapiche,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Trinidad,  the  tides  rise  seven, 
eight,  and  even  ten  feet.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  the  configuration  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  ob- 
.stacles  which  the  Mouths. of  the  Dragon  present 
to  the  running  off  of  the  waters,,  on  points  thirty 
.  or  forty  leagues  distant  from  each  other. 

All  that  is  related  in  very  recent  works  on  the 
particular  currents  caused  by  the  Orinoco  at  2^ 
or  3^  distance  in  the  open  sea,  on  the  changes 
observed  in  the  colour  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  Golfo  Triste,  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous. The  currents,  on  the  whole  of  this  coast, 
run  from  Cape  Orange  toward  the  north-west; 
and  the  variations  which  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Orinoco  produce  in  the  force  of  the  general  cur- 
rent, and  in  the  transparency  and  reflected  colour 
of  the  sea,  rarely  extend  farther  than  three  or 
four  leagues  east-north-east  of  the  island  of  Can- 
grejos. 

The  waters  in  the  Golfo  Triste  are  salt,  though 

in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean 

I  Sea,  on  account  of  the  small  mouths  of  the  Delta 
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of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  mass  of  water  furnished 
by  the  Rio  Guarapiche.  For  these  reasons  there 
are  no  salt-pits  on  this  coast ;  and  Humboldt  says 
he  has  seen  vessels  from  Cadiz  arrive  at  Angos- 
tura laden  with  salt,  and  (which  characterizes  the 
state  of  colonial  industry)  even  with  bricks  for 
biiilding  the  cathedral. 

The  astonishing  distance  at  which  the  little 
tides  of  the  coast  are  felt  in  the  bed  of  the  Ori- 
noco and  of  the  Amazon,*  has  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  a  certain  proof,  that  these  two  rivers 
have  a  slope  only  of  a  few  feet  during  a  course  of 
eighty-five  and  of  two  hundred  leagues.  This 
proof,  however,  does  not  appear  irrefragable,  if 
we  reflect,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  transmitted 
undulations  depends  much  on  local  circumstances 
' — on  the  form,  the  sinuosity,  and  the  number  of 
the  channels  of  communication,  the  resistance  of 
the  bottom  on  which  tlie  tide  flows  up,  the  re- 
flexion of  the  waters  by  the  opposing  banks,  and 
their  confinement  in  a  strait 

A  skilful  engineer  has  recently  shewn,  that  in 
the  bed  of  the  Garonne,  the  oscillations  of  the 
tides  go  up,  as  on  an  inclined  plane,  far  above  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  At  the  Orinoco,  the  tides  of  unequal 
height  of  Puhta  Barima  and  of  Golfo  Triste,  are 
transmitted  in  unequal  intervals  of  time  by  the 
great  channel  of  the  Boca  de  Navios,  and  by  the 

*  The  river  of  Amazons  swells  periodically  at  the  Strait  of 
Pauxls;  192  leagues  from  the  coast. 
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narrow,  winding,  and  numerous  channels  of  the 
Bocas  Chicas.  As  these  little  channels  separate 
at  one  point  only  from  the  principal  trunk  near 
San  Rafael,  curious  researches  might  be  made  on 
the  retardation  of  the  tides,  and  the  propagation 
^of  the  waves  in  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco,  above 
and  below  San  Rafael,  at  Cape  Barima  in  the 
ocean,  and  at  the  Boca  de  Manamo  in  the  Golfo 
Triste.  Hydraulic  architecture,  and  the  theory 
of  the  movement  of  fluids  in  contracted  channels, 
would  alike  gain  from  a  labour,  for  the  execution 
of  which  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  furnish 
peculiar  facilities. 

'The  navigation  of  the  rivier,  whether  vessels  ar- 
rive by  the  Boca  de  Navios,  or  risk  entering  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Bocas  Chicas,  requires  various 
precautions,  according  as  the  bed  is  full,  or  the 
waters  very  low.  The  regularity  of  these  periodi- 
cal  risings  of  the  Orinoco  has  been  long  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  to  travellers,  as  the  overflow- 
ings  of  the  Nile  furnished  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  with  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  The 
Orinoco  and  the  Nile,  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  the  Euphrates,  flow  alike  from  the  south  to- 
ward the  north ;  but  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco' 
are  five  or  six  degrees  nearer  the  equator  than 
those  of  the  Nile.  Observing  every  day  the  ac- 
cidental variations  of  the  atmosphere,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  in  a  great 
space  of  time  the  effects  of  these  variations  mu- 
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tually  compensate  each  other ;  that  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  the  means  of  the  temperature^ 
of  the  humidity,  and  of  the  barometric  pressure, 
differ  so  Uttle  from  month  to  month ;  and  that 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  partial 
perturbations,  follows  a  constant  t3^e  in  the  series 
of  meteorologic  phenomena.  Great  rivers  unites 
in  one  receptacle,  the  waters  which  a  surface  of 
several  thousands  of  square  leagues  receives. 
However  unequal  may  be  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  during  several  successive  years  in  such 
or  such  a  valley,  the  swellings  of  rivers  that  have 
a  very  long  course,  are  little  affected  by  these 
local  variations.  The  swellings  represent  the 
mean  state*  of  the  humidity  that  reigns  in  the 
whole  basin ;  they  follow  annually  the  same  pro- 
gression, because  their  commencement  and  their 
duration  depend  also  on  the  mean  of  the  periods, 
apparently  extremely  variable,  of  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  rains  in  the  different  latitudes 
through  which  the  principal  trunk  and  its  various 
tributary  streams  flow.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  periodical  oscillations  of  rivers  are,  like  the 
equality  of  temperature  of  caverns  and  springs, 
a  sensible  indication  of  the  regular  distribution 
of  humidity  and  heat,  which  takes  place  from 
year  to  year  on  a  considerable  extent  of  land. 
They  strike  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  as  or- 
der  every-where  astonishes,  when  we  cannot  as- 
cend to  first  causes;  as  the  means  of  temperature 
of  a  long  succession  of  months  or  years  surprise 
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those  who  see,  for  the  first  time,  a  treatise  on  clU 
mates.  Rivers  that  belong  entirely  to  the  torrid 
zone,  display  in  their  periodical  movements  that 
wonderful  regularity,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  region 
where  the  same  wind  brings  almost  always  strata 
of  air  of  the  same  temperature ;  and  where  the 
change  of  the  sun  in  its  declination  causes  every 
year,  at  the  same  period,  a  rupture  of  equilibrium 
in  the  electric  intensity,  in  the  cessation  of  the 
breezes,  and  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 
rains.  The  Orinoco,  the  Rio  Magdalena,  and 
the  Congo  or  Zaire,  are  the  only  great  rivers  of 
the  equinoctial  region  of  the  globe,  which,  rising 
near  the  equator,  have  their  mouths  in  a  much 
higher  latitude,  though  still  within  the  tropics* 
The  Nile  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  direct  their 
course  in  the  opposite  hemispheres  from  the  torrid 
zone  toward  the  temperate.*^ 

As  long  as,  confounding  the  Rio  Faragua  of  Es- 
meralda with  the  Rio  Guaviare,  the  sources  of 
the  Orinoco  were  sought  toward  the  south-west 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Andes,  the  risings  of 

*  In  Asia,  the  Ganges,  the  Buranipooter,  and  the  majestic 
risers  of  Indo-China,  direct  their  course  toward  the  equator. 
The  former  flow  from  the  temperate  to  the  torrid  zone.  This 
circumstance  of  courses  pursuing  opposite  directions*  (toward 
the  equator,  and  toward  the  temperate  climates),  has  aii  in- 
fluence on  the  period  and  the  height  of  the  risings,  on  thena* 
ture  and  variety  of  the  productions  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
on  the  leu  or  greater  activity  of  trade,  and,  we  may  add,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  nations  of  Egypt,  Meroe,  and  India,  oo 
the  progress  of  civilization  along  the  valleys  of  the  river. 
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this  river  were  attributed  to  a  periodical  melting 
of  the  sDows.  This  reasoning  was  as  far  from 
the  truth,  as  that  in  which  the  Nile  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  swelled  by  the  waters  of  the  snows 
of  Abyssinia.  The  Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada, 
near  which  the  western  tributary  streams  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apure, 
take  their  rise,  enter  no  more  into  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snows,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Paramos  of  Chita  and  Mucuchies,  than  the  Alps 
of  Abyssinia.  Snowy  mountains  are  much  more 
rare  in  the  torrid  zone  than  is  generally  admitted ; 
and  the  melting  of  the  snows,  which  is  not  copi- 
ous there  at  any  season,  does  not  at  all  increase ' 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  sources  of  this  river  are  found  (east  of  the 
Esmeralda)  in  the  mountains  of  Parima,  the  high- 
est summits  of  which  do  not  exceed  1200  or 
ISOO  toises  in  elevation ;  and  from  La  Grita  as 
far  as  Neiva  (from  7*5^  to  S""  of  latitude)  the 
eastern  branch  x>f  the  Cordillera  presents  nume- 
rous Paramos  from  1800  to  1900  toises  high,* 
and  only  one  group  of  Nevados,  that  is,  of  moun- 

*  From  north  to  south  ;  the  Paramos  of  Porqueras  and  of 
Laura  (near  La  Qrita);  of  Cacota ;  of  Almorzadero,  Zoraca, 
Oaaehaneque,  and  Chingasa  (between  Pamplona  and  Santa 
F^  de  Bogota) ;  La  Suma  Paz,  between  Pandi  and  Neiva. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  mountainous  deserts  which  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  equinoctial  zone  call  Paramos,  is 
9®.  Humboldt  sometimes  found  the  centigrade  thermometer 
there  at  4fi.  He  saw  no  snow  fall  sporadically  under  the 
equatorbelow  1860  or  1900  toises  of  absolute  height. 
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tains  which  surpass  2400  toises,  in  the  five  Pica" 
chos  of  Chita.  The  three  great  western  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Orinoco  rise  from  the  Para- 
mos de  Cundinamarca,  which  are  destitute  of 
snow.  The  secondary  tributary  streams  only, 
which  fail  into  the  Meta  and  the  Apure,  receive 
some  aguas  de  nieve,  such  as  the  Rio  Casanare, 
which  descends  from  the  Nevado  de  Chita,  and 
the  Rio  Santo  Domingo,*  which  descends  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  and  traverses  the 
province  of  Varinas. 

The  cause  of  the  periodical  swellings  of  the 
Orinoco  acts  equally  on  all  the  rivers  that  take 
rise  in  the  torrid  zone;  After  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  cessation  of  the  breezes  announces  the  season 
of  rains.  The  increase  of  the  rivers,  which  may 
be  considered  as  natural  ombrometers,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  the 
different  regions.  This  quantity,  in  the  centre 
of  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  the^'Rio 
Negro,  appeared  to  Humboldt  to  exceed/90  or 
100  inches  annually.    Such  of  the  natives,  iihere- 

*  Tlie  Nevado  de  Mucuehiesy  the  eastern  part  of  the  I 
Nerada  de  Merida,  gives  rise  on  the  south  to  the  Rio  de 
Santo  Domingo ;  and  on  the  north,  to  the  Rio  Chama,  wfaieh 
runs  into  the  Golf  of  Maracaibo.  A  tributary  stream  of  the 
first  of  these  riTors,  the  Paguay,  comes  from  the  western  part 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  no  other 
summit  that  enters  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snows,  but 
that  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida  (lat.  7^  50')>  and  the  Nevado 
de  Chita  (lat.  5«  45'). 
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fore,  as  have  lived  beneath  the  misty  sky  of  the 
Esmeralda  and  the  Atabapo,  know,  without  the 
smallest  notion  of  natural  philosophy,  what  £u« 
doxus  and  Eratosthenes  knew  heretofore,  that  the 
inundations  of  the  great  rivers  are  owing  splely 
to  the  equatorial  rains. 

The  following  is  the  usual  progress  of  the  osciU 
lations  of  the  Orinoco.  Immediately  after  th& 
vernal  equinox  (the  people  say  on  the  25th  of 
March),  the  commencement  of  the  rising  is  per- 
ceived. It  4s  at  first  only  an  inch  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  sometimes  the  river  again  sinks  in  April ; 
it  attains  its  maximum  in  July ;  remains  full  (at 
the  same  level)  from  the  end  of  July  till  the  25th 
of  August ;  and  then  decreases  progressively,  but 
more  slowly  than  it  increased.  It  is  at  its  mini- 
mum in  January  and  February.  In  both  worlds, 
the  rivers  of  the  northern  torrid  zone  attain  the 
greatest  height  nearly  at  the  same  period.  The 
Ganges,  the  Niger,  and  the  Gambia,  reach  the 
maximum,  like  the  Orinoco,  in  the  month  of 
August**     The  Nile  is  two  months  latent 

*  Near  forty  or  fifty  days  after  the  summer  solstice. 

t  The  point  (17°  S5')  where  the  Tacazze,  or  Astaboras^^ 
enters  the  Nile.  The  Nile  receives  no  river  below  this,  eitlier 
on  the  east  or  on  the  west ;  a  solitary  instance  in  the  hydrogra* 
phic  history  of  the  globe.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tacazze  to  the  Delta  is  nearly  1350  nautical  miles ;  so  thai 
admitting  the  mean  velocity  of  the  Nile  to  be  four  feet  in  a 
second,  or  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour»  twenty*two  days 
and  a  half  is  the  time  of  the  descent  of  a  particle  of  water. 
This  is  ako  nearly  the  time  a  swell  would  take  to  descend  from 
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The  law  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
■Orinoco  is  more  difficult  to  determine  with  respect 
to  space,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  oscillations, 
than  with  regard  to  time,  or  the  period  of  the 
maxima  op  minima.  Having  been  able  to  measure 
but  imperfectly  the  risings  of  the  river,  Humboldt 
reports,  not  without  hesitation,  estimates  .that  dif- 
fer much  from  each  other.  Foreign  pilots  admit 
ninety  feet  for  the  ordinary  rise  in  the  Lower  Ori- 
noco. M.  Depons,  who  has  in  general  collected 
very  accurate  notions  during  his  stay  at  Caracas, 
fixes  it  at  thirteen  fathoms.  The  heights  natural- 
ly vary  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  bed,  and 
the  number  of  tributary  streams  which  the  prin- 
cipal trunic  receives.  It  appears,  that  the  mean 
rise  at  Angostura  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  feet.  In  this  spot,  an  island,  situate 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  would  furnish  the  same 
facility  for  measuring  the  increase,  as  that  afford- 
ed by  the  nilometer  (megyas)  placed  at  the  point 
of  the  island  of  Roudah.  The  people  believe, 
that  every  twenty-five  years  the  Orinoco  rides 
three  feet  higher  than  common ;  but  the  idea  of 
this  cycle  does  not  rest  on  any  precise  measures* 

the  sourceB  of  the  Orinoco  to  its  mouth,  through  an  itinerary 
length  of  1S08  nautical  miles.  The  velocity  of  the  Nile  in 
Nubia  is  no  doubt  a  little  greater  than  estimated  in  this  cal- 
culation. The  retardation  of  the  oscillations  of  the  Nile  is 
very  remarkable,  compared  with  those  of  other  rivers  of  the 
tropics.  Does  this  denote  a  more  remote  cause  of  the  rising 
of  the  waters  ? 

VOL.  II.  N 
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We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  the 
oscillations  of  the  Nile  have  been  sensibly  the 
same  with  respect  to  their  height  and  duration 
for  thousands  of  years;  which  is  a  proof  w^ll 
worthy  of  attention,  that  die  mean  state  of  the 
humidity  and  the  temperature  does  not  vary  in 
that  vas(  basin. 

According  to  the  barometric  height  of  San 
Fernando  de  Apure,  Humboldt  finds,  from  that 
town  to  the  Boca  de  Navios,  the  slope  of  the 
Ap.ure  and  the  Lower  Orinoco  to  be  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  to  a  nautical  mile  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  toises.*  The  strength  of  the  current 
therefore  depends  less  on  the  slope  of  the  bed, 
than  on  the  accumulation  of  the  higher  waters^ 
caused  by  the  abundance  of  the  rains,  and  th0 
number  of  tributary  streams.  European  colonists 
have  already  been  settled  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  dur- 
ing  this  long  period  of  time,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  has  been  propagated  from  generation 
to  generation^  the  periodical  oscillations  of  the 
river  (the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  rising,  and 
timt  when  it  attains  its  maximum)  have  never  been 
retarded  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

When  vessels  that  draw  a  good  deal  of  water 
sail  up  toward  Angostura  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  by  favour  of  the  sea-breeze  and  the 

*  The  Apure  itself  has  a  slope  of  thirteen  inches  to  the 
mile. 
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tide,  they  run  the  risk  of  taking  the  ground.  The 
navigable  channel  often  changes  it^  lireadth  and 
direction;  no  buoy,  howeveri  has  yet  been  lai^ 
down,  to  indicate  any  deposite  of  earth  formed  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  where  the  waters  have  lost 
their  original  velocity.  There  exists  on  the  south  of 
Cape  Barima,  as  well  by  the  river  of  this  naipe  as 
by  the  Rio  Moroca  and  severa}  esteres,*  a  com- 
munication with  the  English  colony  of  Essequibo. 
Small  vessels  can  penetrate  intp  the  interior  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Foumaron,t  on  which  are  the  ancient 
settlements  of  Zealand  and  Middlebourg.  Here- 
tofore this  communication  interested  the  govern- 
ment of  Caracas  only  on  account  of  the  facility  ij; 
furnished  to  an  illicit  trade }  but  since  Berbice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour,  it  fixes  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  Americans  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  security  of  their  frontiers.  Rivers 
which  have  a  course  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  are 
no  where  farther  distant  from  it  than  five  or  six 
nautical  miles,  characterize  the  whole  of  the  shore 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon. 

Ten  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Barima,  the 
great  bed  of  the  Orinoco  is  divide4  for  the  first 

*  ^stuaria,  estuaries. 

t  Near  Cape  Nassau,  Colonel  Ynciarte,  before  he  was  set- 
tled at  Angostura,  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  GoFemmeDt 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  labyrinth  of  channels  (esteros  y  canos) 
between  the  great  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  that  of  the  Es- 
sequibo*  Unfortunately  this  officer  was  not  furnished  with  a 
chronometer. 
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time  into  two  branches  of  two  thouitand  toises  in 
breadth.  They  are  known  by  the  Indian  names 
of  Zacupana  and  Imataca.  The  first,  which  is  the 
northernmost,  communicates  on  the  west  of  the 
islands  Cangrejos  and  del  Burro  with  the  Bocas 
Chicas  of  Lauran,*  Nuina,  and  Mariusas.  As  the 
Isla  del  Burro  disappears  in  the  time  of  great  in- 
undations, it  is  unhappily  not  suited  to  fortifica- 
tions. The  southern  bank  of  the  Brazo  Imataca 
is  cut  by  a  labyrinth  of  little  channels,  into  which 
the  Rio  Imataca  and  the  Rio  Aquiret  flow.  A 
long  series  of  little  granitic  hUls  rises  in  the  fertile 
savannahs  between  the  Imataca  and  the  Cu}runi : 
it  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Parima, 
which  bounding  the  horizon  south  of  Angostura, 
forms  the  celebrated  cataracts  of  the  Rio  Carony, 
and  approaches  the  Orinoco  like  a  projecting  cape 
near  the  little  fort  of  Vieja  Guayana.  The  popu- 
lous  Missions  of  the  Caribbee  and  Guayana  Indi- 
ans, governed  by  the  Catalonian  capuchins,  lie 
near  the  sources  of  the  Imataca  and  the  Aquire. 
The  easternmost  of  these  Missions  are  those  of 
Miamu,  Cumamu,  and  Palmar,  situate  in  a  hilly 
country,  which  extends  towards  Tupuquen,  Santa 
Maria,  and  the  Villa  de  Upata.  Going  up  the 
Rio  Aquire,  and  directing  your  course  across  the 
pastures  toward  the  south,  you  reach  the  Mission 
of  Belem  de  Tumeremo,  and  thence  the  confluence 

♦  Cano  francos. 

t  These  channels  communicate  with  the  Cano  de  Arccifes, 
which  opens  two  leagues  west  of  Cape  Barima. 
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of  the  Curutnu  with  the  Rio  Cuyuni,  where  tbei 
Spanish  post  or  Destacamento  de  Cuyuni*  was 
formerly  established.  We  enter  into  this  topogra- 
phic detail,  because  the  Rk)  Cuyuhi,  or  Cuduvioi, 
runs  parallel  to  the  Orinoco,  from  west  to  east, 
through  an  extent  of  2*5^  or  S^  of  longitude»t 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  natural  boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Caracas  and  that  of  English 
Guayana. 

.  The  two  great  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
Zacupana  and  the  Imataca,  remain  separate  for 
fourteen  leagues.  On  going  up  farther,  the 
waters  of-  the  river  are  found  unitedt  in  a  single 
channel  extremely  broad.  This  channel  is  near 
eight  leagues  long:  at  its  western  extremity  a 
second  bifurcation  appears;  and  as  the  summit 
of  the  Delta  is  in  the  northern  branch  of  the  bifur- 
cated river,  this  part  of  the  Orinoco  is  highly  im- 
portant for  the  military  defence  of  the  country. 
All  the  channels  §  that  termiiiate  in  the  Bocas 

*  On  the  east  of  the  mountains  of  Kinorotof. 
f  Including  the  Rio  Juruani,  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Cujuni.    The  Dutch  military  post  is  five  leagues  west 
of  the  union  of  the  Cuyuni  with  the  Essequibo,  where  the 
former  of  these  rivers  receives  the  Mazuruni. 

'  %  At  this  point  of  union  are  found  two  villages  of  Ouaraons. 
They  also  bear  the  names  of  Imataca  and  Zacupana. 

»  f  Cano  de  Manamo  Grande,  C.  de  Manamo  Chico,  C. 
PedemaleSi  C.  Macareo^  C.  Cutupiti,  C.  Macuona,  C.  Grande 
de  Mariusas,  &c.  The  last  three  branches  form  by  their  union 
the  sinuous  channel  called  the  Vuelta  del  Torno.  Though  the 
labyrinth  of  these  small  branches  appears  to  be  subject  to 
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Chicas,  rise  from  the  same  point  of  the  trunk  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  branch  (Cano  Mansimo)  that 
separates  from  it  near  the  village  of  San  Rafael, 
has  no  ramification  till  after  a  course  of  three  or 
four  leagues;  and  by  placing  a  small  fort  *bdve 
the  island  of  Chisiguanes,  Angostura  might  be  de- 
fended against  an  enemy  that  shduld  attempt  to 
penetrate  by  dne  of  the  Bocas  Chicas.  Iti  Hum- 
boldt's time,  the  station  of  the  gun-boats  was  east 
of  Ssm  Rafael,  near  the  northern  bank  of  thfe  Ori- 
noco.  This  is  the  point*  which  vessels  must  pass 
in  sailing  up  toward  Angostura  by  the  northern 
channel,  that  of  San  Rafael,  which  is  the  broidest 
but  the  most  shallow* 

Six  leagues  above  thd  point  whete  the  Orinocd 
sends  off  a  branch  to  the  Bocas  Chicas,  is  placed 
an  ancient  fort  (Ids  Castillos  de  la  Vieja  or  An- 
tigua Guayana),  the  first  cdhsthiction  of  which 
goes  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  spot 
the  bed  (^  the  river  is  studded  with  rocky  islands  ;t 
and  it  is  asserted  that  its  breadth  is  nearly  six 
hundred  and  fifty  toises.  The  town  is  almost 
destroyed,  but  the  fortifications t  subsist,  and  are 

frequent  changes;  it  is  not  leas  certain  -that  An  accurate  plan 
might  be  taken  of  the  great  braaches  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Orinoco.  This  labour  would  no  idoubt  be  l6ng ;  but  by  rec« 
tifying  from  time  to  time  the  soundings  marked  oik  it,  it  would 
become  a  great  help  to  the  navigation. 

*  Barancas,  near  the  island  of  Yaya. 

t  West  of  the  Isla^  Iguanas. 

i  Los  fuertes  de  San  Francisco  de  Asis  y  del  Padrasto. 
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well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  government  of 
Tierrar  Firing.  There  is  a  magnificent  view  from 
the  batt^  established  on  a  bluff  north-west  of 
the  ancieilt  town,  which  at  the  period  of  great 
iQ4in<lation8  is  entirely  sarrounded  with  water. 
Pools  that  commtinicate  with  the  Orinoco  form 
Natural  basins,  adajyted  for  the  reception  of 
vessels  that  want  rispairs^  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  now  when  peace  is  restored  to  those  coun- 
tries, and  a  i^arrow  poticy  no  longer  checks  the 
coii^rse  of  industry,  those  basins  of  Vieja  Guayana 
wHl  be  sufroi!inded  with  yards  for  building  vessels. 
Next  to  the  Attiazon,  thfere  is  no  river  which, 
from  the  forests  through  which  it  flows,  can  fur- 
nish more  viduable  timber  for  ship-building.  This 
timber,  drawn  fr<HX>  the  great  f^ilies  of  the  lau- 
rineae,  guttiferiee,  rutacees,  and  arborescent  legu- 
mina,  affords  all  the  desirable  varieties  of  density, 
sfpecifiogravityf  and  tnore  or  less  resinous  qualities. 
All  that  is  w^ting  in  this  country  is  a  wood  fit 
for  masts,  light,  elastic,  and  with  parallel  fibres, 
such  as  is  furnished  by  the  coniferse  of  the  tem* 
jperat6  regions,  and  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
tropics. 

After  having  passed  the  little  forts  of  Vieja 
Guayana^  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco  again  widens. 
The  state  of  cultivation  of  the  country  on  the 
two  banks  aiK^rds  a  striking  contrast.  On  the 
north  is  seen  the  desert  part  of  the  province  of 
Cumana,  steppes  (llanos)  destitute  of  habitations, 
and  extending  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
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Mamot  toward  the  table-land  or  mesa  of  Guanipa^ 
On  the  ^outh  we  find  three  populous  villages  be- 
longing to  the  Missions  of  Carony,  namely,  San^ 
Miguel  de  Uriala,  San  Felix,  and  San  Joaquin. 
The  last  of  these  villages,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carony  immediately  bdow  the  great  Ca- 
taract, is  considered  as  the  embarcadero  of  the 
Catalonian  Missions.  On  navigating  moce  to  the 
east,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Carony  and  An- 
gostura, the  pilot  should  avoid  the  rocks  of  Gua- 
rampo,  the  sand-bank  of  Mamo,  and  the  Piedra 
del  Rosario.  This  part  of  Guayana,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  coasts,  will  some  day  offer  the 
greatest  attraction  to  European  settlers. 

Having  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  space 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Angostura, 
we  now  recur  to  the  former,  and  trace  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  its  navigation  upwards. 
.  As  soon  as  the  bar  of  the  river  is  passed*  there 
are  four  or  five  fathoms  on  the  side  of  the  island 
of  Cangrejos,  while  on  that  of  fiarima  there  is 
not  more  than  one  and  a  half.  The  shoals  of 
Cangrejos  stretch  seven  leagues  into  the  sea: 
Those  of  Point  Barima  do  not  extend  more  than 
two  leagues. 

Near  a  league  from  Point  Barima  there  is  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  discharges* itself  in- 
to the  Orinoco.  It  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel 
one  fathom  and  a  half  deep,  which  runs  north- 
west. On  the  same  south  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  two  leagues  above  the  river  Barima,  is  seen 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Amaruco,  which  traverses 
a  large  part  of  the  most  eastern  position  of  Guay- 
ana,  occupied  by  the  Missions  of  the  Catalonian 
Capuchins.  Sloops  may  with  ease  navigate  this 
river  for  ten  or  twelve  leagues  inland.  It  is  to 
the  south  of  the  island  and  of  the  Point  of  Can- 
grejos,  that  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Boca  de 
Navios. 

Three  leagues  above  the  island  of  Cangrejos, 
is  met  the  island  of  Arenas,  small,  and  of  a  sandy 
soil.  It  is  covered  with  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of 
water  in  high  tides.  On  its  southern  part  it  has 
a  channel,  which,  from  the  sand  of  which  it  is 
formed,  is  rendered  very  uncertain.  We  do  not 
ascend  half  a  league,  before  we  find  ourselves  be- 
tween the  two  points  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Gordas.  That  on  the  north  side  has  a  flat  which 
runs  out  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  inconvenience 
the  navigation. 

In  running  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Ori- 
noco, at  eight  leagues  above  Barima,  is  seen  the 
river  Aratura.  It  has  its  source  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  hills  of  Imataca,  and  bounds  the 
savannahs  of  the  Missions.  Its  mouth  is  very 
narrow ;  but  that  does  not  hinder  it  from  being 
navigable  about  ten  leagues.  It  communicates 
by  difierent  arms  with  the  Amaruco  to  the  east, 
and  the  river  Aguira  to  the  west.  On  its  banks 
are  found  a  great  deal  of  wood  for  building  and 
cabinet  work,  and  opposite  its  embouchure  some 
little  islands  that  bear  its  name.    On  the  side 
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opposite  the  Orinoco,  that  i»  to  say,  on  the  north 
bank,  is  the  channel  which  they  name  the  Cocuina. 
It  discharges  itself  into  the  sea. 

At  the  distance  of  eleven  leagues  above  Barinlia 
is  the  isle  of  Pagayos,  in  the  middle  of  the  Ori- 
noco, but  rather  nearer  to  its  righft  bank ;  its  soil 
is  a  white  mud,  covered  with  osiers.  It  is  over- 
flowed by  the  tides  about  eleven  feet.  It  is  re- 
marked that  it  was  formerly  much  larger,  and 
that  it  diminishes  sensibly. 

No  sooner  is  the  island  of  Pagayos  passed, 
than  that  of  Juncos  is  met  with.  It  is  the  most 
eastern  of  the  chain  of  the  isles  of  Imataca,  which 
occupy,  in  the  Orinoco,  a  space  of  eight  leagues. 
They  divide  the  river  into  two  branches  as  already 
described;  that  on  the  south  being  called  the 
bratich  of  the  Imataca ;  that  on  the  north,  the 
branch  of  Zacupana.  They  aire  both  navigable ; 
but  that  on  the  south,  though  much  wider,  has 
much  less  water.  It  is  by  this  last  that  large 
vessels  at  all  times  of.  the  year  pass.  Exactitude 
of  description  demands,  that  we  should  begin  to 
ascend  the  arm  of  Imataca  as  far  as  the  west 
point  of  the  chain  of  islands,  and  that  we  should 
theh  do  so  by  the  branch  of  Zacupana. 
'  The  island  of  Jitncos  forms,  with  the  point 
Barima  Zanica,  which  advances  on  the  right  bartit 
df  the  Orinoco,  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Ima- 
taca branch,  which  is  900  toises  wide.  At  this 
point  Barima  Zanica,  there  separates  a  channel, 
called  Carapo.     It  runs  inland,  and  unites  itself, 
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on  the  back  of  the  hills  of  Imataca,  to  the  river 
Aratura. 

In  ascending  a  little  more,  w6  find  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Aguira.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of 
the  Missiotis  of  the  Catalbnian  Ca{)uchins9  and 
descends  by  the  hills  of  Imataca.  Its  i^aters  ap- 
pear black  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  they  are 
very  clear  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel.  Its  em- 
bouchure is  very  wide.  It  has  a  depth  of  three 
fathoms  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagued 
from  the  Orinoco.  Its  navigation  becomes  worse 
than  it  was{  for  heretofore  schooners  and  brigs 
entered  it,  at  present  a  vessel  larger  than  a  shallop 
ivould  have  much  difficulty  in  navigating  it.  Very 
slight  preparatiotis  would  doubtless  suffice  to 
render  it  as  navigstblie  ais  it  could  ever  have  been. 
It  wants  only  that  ihterest  should  commknd 
them^  bat  as  it  tmverees  no  cultivated  country, 
the  utility  of  its  navigation  is  Entirely  coflfihefd  to 
those  who  go  in  quest  of  the  timbei-  on  its  banks. 
The  trees  through  which  it  passes  ate  so  lofty, 
th*t  bhey  rendet-  the  use  of  sails  impossible.  It 
is  navigated  only  with  the  tide. 

Continoing  Our  rotite,  we  see  at  two  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aguit-a,  atid  in  the 
middle  of  the  Orinoco^  the  little  iislahd  of  VenadOj 
which  ^t  UsL^on  our  HgHt.  It  does  not  furnisli 
matter  for  ofelservltioni  Wek^p,  cotisequetitly* 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Oritioco,  to  exslmlnej 
eight  leagues  above  the  Aguira,  tb6  ^channel  of 
Caruztna.     It  issues  fVom  the  Orinoco,  runs  by 
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the  backs  of  the  mountains,  and  thence  turns  to 
the  south-east,  so  as  to  form  with  a  part  of  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  an  island  in  which  the 
Guaraon  Indians  have  established  a  hamlet.  This 
channel  has  a  good  deal  of  water  at  its  entrance, 
but  the  point  of  the  chain  of  the  Imataca  hills 
contracts  and  obstructs  it  so  much,  for  half  a 
league,  that  it  is  almost  useless  for  navigation.  It 
is  subdivided  dmost  to  infinity,  and  by  this  means 
it  could  be  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture.  The 
country  it  runs  through  in  various  directions,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  sufficiently  elevated  not  to 
fear  inundations.  A  continual  verdure  is  there 
beheld,  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  fertility.  The 
Creoles  have  for  the  soil  which  the  ramifications 
pf  the  channel  of  Caruzina  irrigate,  a  predilection, 
which  has  induced  them  to  conceive  the  project 
pf  expelling  from  it  the  Guaraon  Indians,  of 
founding  villages  there,  and  placing  batteries  for 
the  defence  of  the  Orinoco. 

What  the  south  side  of  the  Orinoco  offers  re- 
markable, after  the  channel  of  Caruzina,  is  the 
river  Imataca.  We  repair  to  it  still  running  along 
the  isles  of  Imataca,  which  continue  on  our 
north.  The  mouth  of  the  Imataca  is  narrow, 
but  deep.  It  carries  from  sixteen  to. eighteen 
feet  of  water.  Opposite  this  mouth,  the  Orinoco 
has  under  water  a  bank,  that  stretches  itself  out, 
and  crosses  even  all  the  arm  of  Imataca,  except- 
ing a  very  narrow  passage,  which  requires  from 
the  navigator  some  caution,   especially  at  low 
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water.  The  Imataca,  six  leagues  from  its  em^ 
bouchure,  divides  itself  into  two  branches ;  the 
first  goes  to  the  west,  and  enters  the  valleys  out 
of  which  rises  the  mountain ;  the  other  goes  to 
the  savannah,  near  the  Mission  of  Palomar. 
Schooners  and  boats  can  ascend  the  river  to  the 
very  place  where  it  branches  off. 

From  the  river  Imataca,  we  have  but  two 
leagues  to  go  to  arrive  at  the  west  point  -of  the 
Imataca '  island ;  that  is  to  say,  to  traverse  the 
whole  branch  of  that  name. 

The  arm  of  Zacupana  being  equally  entitled  to 
description,  we  now  redescend  the  river  Orinoco 
to  the  point  where  the  two  branches  reunite,  and 
we  shall  reascend  by  going  round  the  isle  of  Jun- 
cos,  and  leaving  it  on  our  left. 

From  the  east  point  of  the  isle  of  Juncos  there 
runs  out  a  flat,  which  stretches  to  the  north,  and 
leaves  for  navigation  only  a  very  narrow  channel ; 
but  deep  vessels  in  passing  ought  to  keep  close 
in  with  the  north  side. 

Within  the  east  point  of  the  island  of  Juncos 
is  the  island  of  Pericos,  which  has  very  lately  dis- 
appeared. It  formed  two  channels :  that  on  the 
south  was  almost  choked  up  by  the  sands ;  that  on 
the  north,  though  narrow,  afforded  a  passage, 
though  with  considerable  difficulty,  to  vessels.  If 
they  did  not  ground,  they  often  touched.  This 
island,  small  and  sandy,  was  seen  in  the  tides  and  . 
rise  of  the  Orinoco.  No  earthquake,  no  extraordi- 
nary inundation  has  occasioned  its  disappearance. 
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Four  leagues  above  the  point  whfere  the  isle  of 
Pericos  was,  is  seen  the  island  of  Hogs,  which 
we  leave  to  the  right,  because  it  inclines  to  the 
north.  The  navigable  channel  is  on  the  south. 
It  has,  however,  between  it  and  the  land,  a  narrow 
channel,  dirough  which  small  vessels  are  able  to 
pass. 

A  league  to  the  west  of  the  isle  of  Hogs  is 
seen,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  the  chan- 
nel of  Laurent,  from  the  embouchure  of  which 
runs  a  flat  that  occupies  half  the  channel  of 
Zacupana.  The  channel  of  Laurent  has  a  mouth 
that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  river ;  but, 
at  a  very  little  distance  to  the  north,  it  forms  so 
many  narrow  straits,  and  of  so  little  depth,  that 
there  is  only  one  througli  which  small  vessels  can 
go  out  to  sea.  At  the  entrance  of  that  of  Lau- 
rent there  is  a  little  island  of  the  same  name, 
whence  there  comes  out  a  flat  that  runs  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Mateo,  which  intersects  the  arm  of 
Imataca. 

The  island  of  Mosquitos,  situate  near  the  south 
side,  is  remarkable  only  because  it  has,  at  its  two 
points  of  east  and  west,  shoals  which  extend  mpre 
than  a  league.  In  the  middle  of  the  riyer  is  the 
channel,  half  a  league  wide. . 

From  the  mouth  of  the  channel  Abacuyo,  a 
shallow  extends  quite  to  llie  isle  of  Palomes. 
On  the  north  side,  and  opposite,  are  two  channels 
that  run  to  the  sea.  Another  shallow  runs  from 
the  island  of  Palomes,  and  does  not  stop  till  it 
meets  the  west  point  of  the  Imataca  islands. 
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We  have  only  to  sfieak  of  the  ifile  of  Zacupana, 
in  order  to  have  communicated  on  the  channel 
of  that  mme,  ideas  ^milar  to  those  which  we 
have  given  on  the  channel  of  Imataca.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  channel  of  the  island  of  Zacupana 
commences  a  shoal  that  extends  itself  two  leagues 
west,  and  often  occupies  the  half  of  the  river. 
Between  this  shoal  and  another  that  runs  from 
the  isle  of  Palomes,  is  the  channel  through  which 
vessels  ought  to  pass,  without  leaving  the  centre 
towards  either  one  or  the  other  bank ;  for  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  stranded. 

Here  the  Orinoco,  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, that  part  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
by  the  Boca  de  Navios,  forms  only  one  bed  &r 
ei^t  leagues  to  the  west.  In  this  space  is  seen» 
on  the  south  bank*  the  mouth  of  a  lake,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  river.  It  extends  quite  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Piacoa.  We  see  also, 
a^d  almost  at  the  same  time^  from  the  middle  of 
the  Orinoco,  the  hills  of  Meri  to  the  south* 

We  arrive  at  the  chain  of  islets  which  divide 
the  channel  of  Piacoa  and  the  river.  It  extends 
twelve  leagues  from  the  east  to  the  west ;  but  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  north  bank,  and  we  shall 
see  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Paragoan,  whence  a 
ilat  runs  which  reaches  quite  to  that  of  the  Great 
Paragoan.  The  two  channels  denominated  Para-* 
goans  unite  before  amnng  at  the  sea. 

Above  the  Great  Panigoan,  the  arm  detaches 
itself  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mouth  of  Pe- 
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side  of  Trinidad.  It  forms  a  variety  of  channels 
by  which  they  come  frofti  the  Orinoco  to  this 
island.  It  branches  from  the  Orinoco  one  league 
from  the  east  point  of  Yaya,  There  is  in  this 
place  a  shoal  that  occupies  half  the  river. 

We  have  scarcely  ascended  a  league  and  a  half 
before  we  find  ourselves  off  the  Red  Bogs.  It  is 
the  first  place  where,  ascending  the  Orinoco,  we 
see  Tierra  Firme,  and  lands  secure  from  inunda- 
tion. The  soil  is  firm  and  red.  Opposite  is  a 
shoal  that  extends  itself  along  the  south  side, 
nearly  half  a  league  east  and  west  The  passage 
for  vessels  is,  in  this  place,  close  in  with  the  two 
banks.  It  is  better  on  the  north  than  the  south ; 
for  this  last  has  but  little  water.  In  the  midst  of 
these  bogs  is  a  very  narrow  channel,  named  Gua- 
ratica,  by  which,  in  high  tides,  or  when  the  river 
rises,'  shallops  may  go  to  a  lake  that  is  very  near 
it  On  the  borders  of  this  lake  are  seen  bananas 
and  fruit  trees,  which  the  Indians  formerly  culti- 
vated on  this  spot 

We  have  to  ascend  only  one  league  to  find  on 
the  same  north  bank  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
of  Goaroapo.  In  the  summer  it  has  so  little 
water,  that  shallops  can  scarcely  pass  it.  Yet 
there  are  some  years  in  which  it  affords  enough 
for  sloops  and  schooners  to  go  there  in  pursuit  of 
the  contraband  trade  in  mules,  cattle,  and  other 
productions  coming  from  the  provinces  of  Cu- 
mana  and  Venezuela,  giving  dry  goods  in  ex- 
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change.  After  having  passed  the  mouth,  all  the 
rest  of  the  channel  has  a  great  depth.  Large 
vessels  navigate  it  with  facility,  but  by  oars  or 
towing ;  for  the  high  mountain  on  the  side  of 
which  it  is  situate,  renders  it  impossible  to  profit 
by  the  winds.  Two  leagues  above  Goaroapo  is 
the  island  of  Araya :  it  runs  along  the  north  side, 
and  is  of  a  moderate  size. 

Towards  the  south  side  are  seen  the  cascades 
of  Piacoa..  They  are  formed  by  three  or  four 
falls  from  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the 
channel ;  but  there  is  water  enough  on  the  north* 
to  afford  a  passage  for  large  vessels.  It  is  on  this 
side  that  heretofore  were  the  Missions  of  Piacoa 
and  the  Catalonian  Capuchins.  One  finds  here 
excellent  pasture,  very  fertile  lands,  good  water, 
regular  breezes,  and  a  situation  adapted  to  an 
agricultural  people. 

After  having  perceived  the  three  islets  of  Aru- 
ba,  the  island  of  Iguana  is  seen.  It  runs  ^long 
the  north  side  of  the  river  for  more  than  half  a 
league.  The  bed  of  the  river  remains  navigable 
on  the  south  side.  On  that  of  the  north  there 
are,  in  the  summer,  banks  of  sand  that  leave  a 
channel  with  but  very  little  water.  In  the  win- 
ter, sloops  and  schooners  pass  easily.  From  the' 
west  point  of  the  island  of  Iguana^  we  have  to  go 
only  one  league  to  be  off  the  hill  of  Naparema. 
It  is  only  a  high  rock,  and  of  no  great  magni- 
tude. All  this  side,  quite  to  the  islands  of  Igua- 
na and  Araya,  is  full  of  sand-banks. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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The  channel  of  Lemons,  which  is  on  the  souti) 
side,  would  not,  perhaps,  deaerve  to  be  mention- 
ed, if  it  had  not  at  its  mouth  the  niina  of  a  little 
fort  that  bears  its  name*  From  thence  is  seen 
the  island  of  Don  Vincente.  It  has  a  shoal  at 
the  east  point,  that  crosses  the  channel  to  a  little 
below  the  fortress ;  but  in  the  increase  of  the 
river  it  occasions  no  inconvenience. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  place  where  stood 
the  ancient  capital  of  Guayana,  before  it  was 
transferred  to  Angostura.  We  have  now  perform- 
ed fifty  leagues  of  our  voyage,  and  there  remains 
forty  to  reach  San  Thomas.  In  removing  the  ca- 
pital forty  leagues  above,  the  Spaniards  thought  it 
necessary  to  leave  on  the  site  where  the  ancient 
city  was  placed,  the  forts  destined  to  defend  Gua- 
yana. They  are  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  small  moun- 
tain: one  is  called  San  Francis;  the  other,  £t 
Padastrow  There  are  on  one  side  two  little  lakes,, 
one  is  named  Zeibo,  the  other  Baratilla  Haifa 
league  below  San  Francis  is  the  rivulet  Usupamo^ 
which  near  its  mouth  has  a  lake.  The  port  of  the 
military  post  has  on  its  borders  a  number  of  rocks 
visible  in  summer,  but  covered  during  the  winter. 

Near  half  a  league  above  the  ancient  city,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  the  great  rock  Mo- 
rocoto.  It  is  rather  nearer  the  south  than  the 
north  side.-— >This  rock  is  bare  in  the  summer, 
and  covered  with  water  in  the  winter.  Not  far 
from  it  is  the  island  Mieres,  half  across  the  river. 
On  the  south  side  is  seen  the  mountain  of  that 
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name ;  and  within  its  circmnference,  a  little  low- 
er, that  of  Hache.  This  island  forms  a  dnannel 
on  each  side.  That  oin  the  north  is  the  best  and 
widest.  Three  leagues  bigber  is  seen,  on  the 
south  side,  tiie  I\>int  of  Araroaya,  which  is  no* 
thing  more  than  a  projecting  rock  that  makes  a 
breaker  in  the  season  of  the  floods.  Opposite 
this  same  point  commence  the  three  ^islets  of  San 
Miguel.  They  are  all  three  of  stone,  with  a  flat 
shore  of  sand.  When  the  river  is  swollen,  these 
islands  are  almost  covered;  nothing  but  the 
highest  stones  are  then  seen. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  that  is  to  say, 
near  its  left  bank,  and  opposite  the  village  of  San 
Miguel,  are  seen  two  islands  called  Chacaranday, 
from  the  name  of  the  wood  with  which  they  are 
covered.  They  are  divided  by  only  a  very  nar- 
row channel,  which  is  nothing  but  one  shoal. 

Let  us  now  view  the  island  of  IVuLardo,  situate 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  nearer,  however,  the 
right  than  the  left  bank,  and  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Carony.  It  is  3000  toises  long,  by  1S87 
wide.  It  is  subject  to  inundations  only  on  the 
western  side.  They  think  of  making  this  island 
a  military  post,  supported  by  a  fort  that  defends 
the  river.  As  this  is  a  new  project,  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee  whether  it  will  ever  be  executed. 

The  river  Carony  empties  itself  into  the  Ori- 
noco,  opposite  the  island  of  Faxardo.  Its  course 
is  direct  from  south  to  north.  Its  waters  appear 
black,  because  it  runs  over  a  fine  black  sand,  but 
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they  are  clear  and  very  good.  Its  visible  declina- 
tion,  and  beds  strewed  with  rocks,  give  it  a  course 
equally  rapid  and  thundering ;  but  it  is,  in  par- 
ticular, about  a  league  before  reaching  the  Ori- 
noco, that,  its  passage  being  obstructed  by  rocks^ 
it  makes  terrible  eflforts  to  destroy  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  it.  It  consequently  enters  the  Ori- 
noco with  an  impetuosity  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
conceive  than  describe.  With  the  force  acquired 
by  its  body  and  velocity,  it  drives  a  long  way 
back  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  with  which  it 
does  not  mingle  its  own  but  at  more  than  half  a 
league  below  its  mouth.  This  phenomenon  is 
so  much  the  easier  to  be  observed,  as  the  lim- 
pidity of  the  Carony  distinguishes  itself  in  the 
ever-troubled  waters  of  the  Orinoco. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  and  at » league 
above  the  isle  of  Faxardo,  is  the  island  of  Torno. 
It  is  separated  from  the  land  by  only  a  little 
channel :  it  has  on  the  west  point  rocks,  and  a 
shoal  that  prolongs  itself  five  leagues  above. 

The  first  object  which  from  this  point  ought 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  navigator  is  Point  Car- 
dinal. It  is  on  the  south  side,  three  leagues 
above  the  island  Faxardo.  At  a  quarter  of  & 
league  nearly  from  this  point  there  is  a  chain  of 
rocks  that  run  into  the  river,  half  channel  over» 
opposite  Guarampo.  In  winter,  but  one  of  the 
islets  formed  by  these  rocks  is  discovered.  In 
summer,  three  are  seen  opposite  Guarampo ;  and,, 
on  the  south  side,  there  is  a  port  named  Patacon> 
formed  by  Point  Cardinal. 
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They  cali  Guarampo  an  assemblage  of  rocks 
seen  on  the  north  side  five  leagues  above  the  island 
of  Faxardo.  These  very  rocks  form  a  port  on 
which  they  bestow  their  name.  From  this  port 
comes  out  a  shoal,  almost  north  and  south  with 
P<mit  Cardinal.  In  some  places  this  shoal,  ex- 
tends into  the  channel.  On  its  east  point  are 
three  rocks  that  are  covered  in  floods*  leaving 
the  principal,  channel  between  them. and  those 
of  the  south  side.  Half  a  league  from  Guarampo 
is  found,  on  the  left  bank,  the  island  Taguache : 
it  is  a  league  and  a  half  from  east  to  west. 

The  island  of  Zeiba  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rivtt:  it  is  four  leagues  long,  and  more  than 
one  wide.  The  channel,  that  separates  it  fropi 
the  land  has  very  little  water.  In  summer  it  is 
almost  dry.  When  the  river  rises,  these  two 
islands  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  a  chan- 
nel for  large  vessels ; .  but  at  every  other  period 
there  are  a  number  of  sand-banks,  and  very  little 
depth.  Between  Tierra  Firme  on  the  north,  and 
the  island  Taguache,  there  is  a  channel,  navigable 
at  all  seasons. 

The  channel,  or  the  river  of  Cucazana,  occupies 
here  a  place,  only  because  at  its  west  point,  and 
near  the  land,  is  a  shoal  which  does  not  stretch 
much  to  the  west,  but  occupies  half  the  river. 
The  island  of  Cucazana  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name :  it  is,  as  it  were,  united 
with  the  island  Taguache  by  a  flat,  which  in 
summer  leaves  a  number  of  shelves  bare.     From 
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its  west  point  there  runs  another  inclining  to- 
wards the  south.  It  also  in  sumtner  shows  bare 
(Selves* 

The  channel  of  Mamo  haS)  at  its  mouth,  a 
shoal  of  but  little  extent,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river;  and,  at  seven  leagues  below  the  capital, 
there  is  another  north  and  south  with  the  udand 
of  Mamo.  The  channel  which  the  shoal  leaves 
0a  each  side  has  not,  irom  the  month  of  January 
to  April,  more  than  eight  feet  of  depth.*  It  is 
this  that  obliges  the  vessels  to  be  lightened.  Yet 
it  is  but  seldom,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  that 
they  can  pass  without  touching  and  losing  three 
or  four  days  in  getting  off.  The  navigation  then 
has  inevitable  expenses  to  support,  and  risks  more 
dreadful  to  run.  In  the  floods,  these  difficulties 
do  not  exist.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in 
another  channel  that  the  island  of  Mamo  forms 
on  the  west  point  of  Zeiba. 

After  having  surmounted  these  difficulties,  one 
sees  nothing  but  rocks  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
stream.  The  Points  of  Currucay,  on  the  south 
side,  and  three  leagues  above  Port  St  Anne,  are 
nothing  but  rocks  forming  salient  angles.  In 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  almost  oppo^te  these 
Points,  is  seen  a  great  rock,  called  the  Rock  of 
Rosario  :  between  that  and  the  sides  there  are  a 
number  of  others  under  water  in  the  winter.  To 
the  north  of  the  Rock  of  Rosario  is  a  channeli 

-4 

*  Mr  Jones  says  he  found  13  feet  in  February. 
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but  very  narrow,  on  account  of  the  rocks  which 
stretch  themselves  out  almost  close  to  the  bank. 
Vessels  cannot  pass  in  summer  without  danger  of 
striking  on  these  rocks*  In  winter  the  current 
is  very  violent  $  and  if  by  chance  the  wind  dies 
away  in  this  place»  you  are  menaced  with  ship- 
wreck against  the  Rock  of  Rosatio. 

The  north  side  then  offers  to  the  view,  at  one 
league  above  the  Rock  of  Rosario,  a  point  of 
focks.  At  some  distance  thence  are  three  reefs 
near  one  another,  that  extend  one-third  across 
the  stream,  north  and  south  with  the  east  point  of 
the  island  Panapana*  One  of  these  reefs  is  almost 
north  and  south  with  the  west  point,  and  runs 
nearly  half  over  the  river :  there  are  two  of  them 
covered  on  their  sides* 

The  island  of  Flanapana  is  one  league  above  the 
Point  of  Rabbits,  near  the  south  shore,  whence  it 
is  separated  by  a  channel  of  moderate  width,  but 
of  little  depth  in  summer.  At  each  east  and  west 
point  there  is  a  shallow,  with  very  little  water. 
That  on  the  west  point  runs  up  more  than  a 
league,  always  inclining  to  the  south.  Between 
this  island,  which  is  a  league  and  a  half  long,  and 
the  north  shore,  is  the  principal  channel  of  the 
Orinoco,  a  little  narrow,  and  of  little  depth  when 
the  waters  are  low.  At  that  time  the  navigation 
is  by  no  means  convenient ;  but  when  the  river 
rises,  there  is  no  reason  to  have  any  apprehen- 
sion. 

Two  leagues  higher,  we  find  the  narrowest 
place  on  the  Orinoco,  named  by  the  Spaniards 
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Angosturita.  The  north  and  south  points,  which 
form  this  contraction,  are  rocks.  A  little  above, 
and  almost  half  across  the  river,  there  is  an  im- 
mense stone,  called  Lavandera,  or  the  Washer^ 
woman.  It  appears  in  summer ;  but  the  water  . 
covers  it  in  the  floods.  Between  it  and  the  south 
side  there  is  an  islet  of  stones  even  with  the  land, 
opposite  which  the .  river  Maruanta  discharges 
itself. 

Point  Tineo,  to  the  north,  is  also  formed  by 
rocks  that  appear  only  when  the  waters  are  low. 
Point  Nicasio,  to  the  south,  is  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, excepting  that  the  stones  are  not  entirely 
covered. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  San  Thomas,  the  capital 
of  Spanish  Guiana,  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  They 
have  built  for  its  defence  a  fort,  placed  opposite 
to  the  city,  and  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  a  number  of  houses,  dependent,  like  the 
fort,  on  the  province  of  Guiana.  They  call  this 
place  Port  Rafael :  it  is  here  that  the  passage 
of  communication  between  Guiana  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela  and  Cumana  is.  Between 
V>^  Port  Rafael  and  the  city  is  seen  the  island  call- 

ed Del  Medio,  or  the  middle,  because  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  It  is  a  rock  which,  on  its 
southern  part,  discovers  itself  in  summer,  and  is 
rarely  under  water  in  floods.  The  principal 
channel  is  between  the  city  and  this  island.  When 
the  river  is  low  it  has  200  feet  of  water ;  and  on 
the  increase  of  the  river,  50  or  60  more. 
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This  appears  to  be  as  much  information  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  the  Orinoco. 

Although,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  remarks  of 
actual  observers,  we  have  described  the  Orinoco 
between  Angostura  and  its  mouth  in  the  order  of 
its  navigation  upward ;  yet,  as  we  began  by 
tracing  it  from  its  sources,  we  shall  now  conclude 
by  describing  the  Gulf— ^at  of  Paria,  into  which 
it  falls. 

The  Gulf  of  Paria  has  Tierra  Firme  on  the 
west  and  Trinidad  on  the  east  From  these  two 
lands,  on  the  north,  two  points  jut  out,  between 
which  lie  two  islands,  which  are,  with  regard  to 
these  two  points,  pretty  nearly  east  and  west,  so 
as  to  close  the  Gulf  on  the  north,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  space  between  them  to  form 
four  openings,  called  the  Mouths  of  the  Dragon, 
.  by  which  it  discharges  the  superfluous  waters. 
The  largest,  being  two  leagues  broad,  is  that  on 
the  west,  between  Point  Paria  of  Tierra  Firme 
and  the  island  of  Chacachacares :  on  the  west,  it 
is  interspersed  with  rocks ;  but  as  they  are  all 
visible,  and  may  be  approached  without  danger, 
the  navigator  may  easily  keep  clear  of  them. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  a  rock  which  just  emerges 
from  the  surface,  at  two  cables  length  from  the 
island  of  Chacachacares :  its  approach  would  be 
attended  with  some  risk.  Between  the  last  island 
and  that  of  Navios  is  a  second  mouth,  smaller  than 
the  first,  called  the  Vessels.    Its  channel,  lying 
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from  N.  to  SE.  renders  it  very  good  for  the  go- 
ing out»  but  very  bad  for  the  entrance  of  ships. 
The  third  is  formed  by  the  isle  of  Navios  on  Uie 
west,  and  that  of  Monas  on  the  east.  It  is  called  the 
Mouth  of  Haevos.  Its  direction  is  from  NNE* 
to  SSK  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  enter 
than  to  go  out  The  fourth  is  between  that 
island  and  the  point  that  is  most  to  the  WSW. 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  called  the  Boca 
de  los  Monas,  without  doubt,  because  it  is  nar* 
rower,  and  more  difficult,  on  account  of  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  it,  which,  from  its  position,  oc<- 
casions  a  continual  commotion,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  land  of  Trinidad,  by  excluding  the 
winds,  preserves  a  calm,  which  is  but  rarely  in- 
terrupted by  momentary  gusts.  The  passage  for 
small  craft  lies  between  the  island  of  Trinidad 
and  the  rock. 

This  Gulf  is  twenty-five  leagues  from  east  to 
west,  and  fifteen  from  north  to  south.  There  is 
anchorage  in  all  that  extent ;  but  its  depth  varies 
fitx)m  eight  to  thirty  fathoms.  Upon  the  coast  of 
Paria  its  soundings  are  much  less.  In  fact,  this 
Gulf  is  a  real  port,  which,  for  excellence  and  ex« 
tent,  vies  with  the  handsomest  in  the  world.  It 
has  a  muddy  bottom,  except  near  the  coast  of 
Tierra  Firme,  where  there  are  shoals  and  banks 
of  sand. 

The  Gulf  receives,  on  the  SSW.  a  considerable 
volume  of  water  by  different  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco, which  enters  it  with  a  velocity  that  very 
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much  incommodes  the  vessels  which  steer  that 
way  upon  their  passage^  Hiere  is  some  reason 
to  believe^  that  a  part  of  those  waters  of  the  Ori- 
noco have»  in  the  progress  of  ages»  detached  from 
Tierra  Firme  what  is  at  present  called  Trinidad, 
and  that  their  ravages  will  not  cease  till  they 
have  opened  the  Mouths  of  the  Dragon,  and 
thrown  themselves  into  the  ocean.  Indeed,  the 
currents  are  always  carried  to  the  sea  by  the 
channels  of  these  Mouths.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  enter,  particularly  by  the  small  ones, 
unless  highly  favoured  by  the  winds. 

It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  enter  the  Gulf  on  the 
south  as  it  is  on  the  north.  The  wind  must  be 
from  the  south-east,  to  be  able  to  enter  with  any 
certain  prospect  of  safety^  Then  they  must  coast 
it  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  as  far  as 
Point  Hicacos,  which  they  must  approach  within 
two  cables'  length,  in  order  to  pass  between  that 
point  and  a  shoal  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  formed  by  the  small  island  of  Soldado 
and  the  same  point.  After  advancing  two-thirds 
of  a  league  to  the  norths  they  may  approach 
within  one  league  of  the  coasts  to  tifie  west  of 
Trinidad,  till  they  come  to  anchorage  in  the  Port 
of  Spain  ^  for  there  is  mooring  there  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues  from  the  coast,  with  water 
from  five  to  eighteen  fathoms  deep. 

There  are  several  ports  and  roads  along  the 
coast  of  Paria,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  com- 
munication with  Trinidad.    That  advantage  is  at 
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present  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  English,  who 
are  the  possessors  of  that  island. 

The  tide  is  not  only  perceptible,  but  even  for- 
midable  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  where  it  discovers  a 
violence  not  to  be  conceived  by  those,  who.  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  great  ^bbings  and 
Sowings  of  the  sea. 


SECTION  III. 

COMMODITIES  SUITED  TO  THE  COLOMBIAN  MARKET. 

Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  cargoes  which 
formerly  arrived  from  the  mother-country,  parti- 
cularly those  which  were  exported  from  Cadiz, 
where  three-fourths  of  the  expeditions  f6r  Tierra 
Firme  were  formed,  were  made  up  of  national 
merchandise;  and  most  frequently  they  did  not 
contain  more  than  a  fourth.  The  rest  was  form- 
ed of  foreign  manufactures,  which  the  Cadiz  trade 
drew  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  which 
were  naturalized  by  means  of  duties.  France 
yielded  to  this  stock  nearly  one  half;  England, 
nearly  a  fourth ;  and  the  Hanse  towns  the  surplus, 
excepting  some  gauzes  furnished  by  Italy. 

Generally  speaking,  calicoes  were  not  esteemed 
by  the  Creoles.  Nor  would  they  have  adopted 
the  use  of  them  during  the  last  war,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  low  price  at  which  they  were  obtain- 
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ed  from  the  English  colonies.  Pieces  of  worked 
muslin,  which  used  to  fetch  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  dollars,  were  sold  during  the  war  as  low  a^ 
from  twelve  to  fourteen :  and  every  thing  else  of 
the  kind  was  in  proportion.  The  taste  for  these 
commodities  has  now  become  permanent. 

The  Creoles  have  always  given  a  prefel'ience  ta 
German  and  Silesian  piece-goods,  from  these  being 
of  linen ;  but  now  they  get  habituated  to  wear 
cotton,  which  bids  fair  to  supply  the  privation  of 
the  former  articles,  by  the  substitution  of  English 
goods.  Ticklenburgs  and  checks  form  the  cloth- 
ing of  Negproes  and  common  people ;  and  Britan- 
nias,  estopillas,  creas  &  la  Morlaix,  platillas,  and 
such  like,  that  of  the  better  sort  The  imitations 
of  these  goods  in  quality,  shape,  marks^  and  pack- 
ing,  now  adopted  in  the  Scottish  and  English 
manufactures,  answer, very  well.  They  are  still 
capable  of  being  brought  to  a  more  perfect  re- 
semblance, which  would  give  them  a  great  addi« 
tional  value. 

Very  fine  linens,  diamonds  and  jewellery,  sett 
better,  and  in  greater  quantities,  at  Mexico,  Peru,, 
and  Havanna,  than  they  do  any  where  else.  At 
Tierra  Firme  false  diamonds  have  a  sale  propor-^ 
tionably  greater  than  the  true.  Jewellery  doe» 
not  fetch  its  value  there,  because  the  Spanish 
goldsmiths  work  in  gold  and  silver  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  foreign  ones.  The  workmanship^ 
it  is  true,  is  very  inferior,  but  the  appearance  is 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  lowness  of  the  price 
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atones  for  every  defect  What  still  more  ccmtri^ 
butes  to  render  jewellery  an  unsaleable  commodity 
among  the  Spanish  Americans,  is  the  idea  they 
entertain  that  a  pale  yellow  colour  is  the  only 
proof  of  the  purity  of  the  gold.  Whatever  tlie 
touchstone  may  shew,  the  prejudice  rests  the 
same.  The  goldsmith  who  proves  the  gold,  al- 
ways  rates  that  which  is  heightened  in  colour  at 
4  or  5  carats  below  his  pennyweights  of  pure. 
They  imagine  that  the  diffisrence  of  colour  be« 
tween  the  European  and  American  gold  is  owing 
to  the  alloy  which  the  former  contains.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  their  jewellery  in 
gold  never  rises  above  eighteen  or  nineteen  carats, 
and  that  for  their  workmanship  in  silver  they  use 
only  dollars,  the  standard  of  which  is  much  below 
the  silver  used  by  our  silversmiths. 

Laces  form  also  a  part  of  tibe  Creole  dress. 
Those  of  Flanders  used  to  obtain  the  preference  ^ 
but  since  the  great  improvements  which  have 
rendered  English  lace  so  superior  to  all  other, 
that  of  England  is  preferred*  These  laces  should 
be  handsome,  since,  destined  to  form  that  part  of 
dress  which  most  attracts  attention^  it  is  proper 
that  their  beauty  should  announce  the  c^ulence 
which  every  one,  according  to  his  estate,  would 
display.  Their  sale,  however,  is  not  very  great, 
because  the  use  of  them  is  limited  to  principal 
personages,  and  to  days  of  ceremony.  The  wo- 
men wear  little  lace ;  but  to  make  up  for  it,  they 
ornament  their  veils  and  their  church-going  petti- 
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coats^  witli  black  blond  lace  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  wide.  Narrow  blond  is  used  by  those  w1k> 
cannot  purchase  the  broad«  In  this  article,  there 
is  a  luxury  highly  profitable  to  commerce. 

All  black  stufis  are  in  great  use  among  the 
Creoles,  principally  serges,  prunellas,  satins,  and 
taffeties.  The  cassocks  and  mantles  of  the  priests 
are  always  of  one  or  other  of  these  four  articles, 
as  well  as  five-sixths  of  the  petticoats  used  by  the 
women  in  their  devotional  exercises. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  use  of  thick 
cloths  has  become  general  at  Caracas  and  its 
dependencies.  There  are  few  whites  who  are 
not  dressed  in  cassimere. 

Hats  have  also  considerable  sale  among  the 
Creoles.  All  civilians,  and  among  them  persons 
of  the  first  class,  wear  round  hats.  Military  of- 
ficers wear  cocked  hats.  The  priests  content 
themselves  with  giving  to  hats  with  low  crowns 
and  wide  brims,  a  turn  which  makes  them  resem- 
ble a  tile. 

The  young  Creoles  have  lately  acquired  a  taste 
for  boots,  and  they  have  become  the  ordinary 
wear:  they  are  bought  ready  made  from  the 
English  possessions.  The  quality  of  the  leather, 
and  the  fashion,  which  the  shoemakers  of  the 
country  cannot  imitate,  keep  up  their  price,  and 
exempt  them  from  competition.  The  case  is  not 
the  same,  however,  with  shoes.  It  is  necessary 
that  those  which  arrive  from  abroad  should  be  in 
excellent  condition  j  nor  do  they  command  a  very 
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high  price,  because  shoes  are  made  on  the  spot 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  sufficiently  good. 

As  it  is  only  by  shewing  what  has  been  the 
trade  of  those  individual  ports  of  which  we  have 
authentic  information,  that  it  becomes  possible  for 
us  to  judge  of  the  value  and  extent  of  trade  with 
Spanish  America,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  we  insert  the  following  statements. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  amount 
and  value,  which  were  furnished  by  each  Eu- 
ropean nation  which  supplied  Spain  with  various 
goods  sent  out  annually  (in  time  of  peace)  to  her 
settlements  and  colonies  in  Mexico.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  were  shipped  at,  and  sent  from,  the 
port  of  Cadiz  to  the  port  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  which 
is  distant  201  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 


Mniioni  of  Spanish. 

Pounds 

hard  dollara. 

English  money. 

.       15 

Tlie  manufactures  and  products-i- 

J 

of  France, 

L.3,375,0(X) 

g       8 

do. 

of  England, 

1,800,000 

-S     '^ 

do. 

of  Spain, 

900,000 

3     s 

do. 

of  Italy, 

675,000 

^     s 

do. 

of  Germany, 

675,000 

§       3 

do. 

of  Flanders, 

675,000 

i       ^ 

do. 

of  Holland, 

450,000 

2      2 

•  do. 

of  Swisserland, 

450,000 

Pi     — 

40  Millions  of  Spanish  hard  dollars,  at  four 

and  sixpence  English  each,  make       L.9,000,000 

France  supplied  Spain  with  the  following  kinds 
of  goods  for  Mexico,  as  well  as  for  her  other 
settlements  and  colonies  in  America : — 
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Jewellery  of  all  descriptions,  made  in  Pari&,  of 
the  most  superb  and  shewy  kiuds  4-^-goId  watches, 
and  ornaments  for  them,  as  chains^  seals/  keys, 
rings,  &c.  sold  at  very  low  prices,  and  in  quality 
very  inferior  to  those  of  England,  but  yet  preferred 
both  in  Old  l^ain  and  in  Spanish  America^  be- 
cause they  were  shewy  as  well  as  very  cheap ; — 
gold  and  silver  plate  for  the  churches,  and  for 
private  families ; — gold  and  silver  laces,  for  which 
the  demand  is  immense ; — French  white  and  black 
laces,  for  the  ladies,  and  likewise  for  church  orna- 
ments ; — silk  goods  of  all  descriptions,  silk  velvets, 
&c.  manufactured  at  Lyons,  &c.  in  immense  de- 
mand for  the  churches  as  well  as  for  the  dresses 
both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ; — millinery  goods 
made  in  Paris ; — superfine  French  woollen  cloths, 
formerly  excelling  in  blacks  and  blues,  as  well  as 
in  high  colours,  such  as  scarlets,  roses,  crimsons, 
H&c. ;— hats  both  white  and  black,  manufactured  in 
Paris;  particularly  calculated,  by  lightness,  &c. 
both  for  Old  Spain  and  Spanish  America ; — ^white 
linens,  called  in  Sp&in  Bretanas  legitimos,  the 
consumption  of  which  is  considerable  both  in  Old 
Spain  and  in  Spanish  America ;— cambrics,  con- 
sumed in  great  quantities  by  the  church,  by 
ladies  and  by  gentlemen.  All  these  French  goods 
and  manufactures  were  in  immense  demand  in 
all  the  Spanish  American  settlements,  and  won- 
derful  quantities  of  them  were  constantly  sent 
out  (in  time  of  peace),  which  gave  to  France  a 
decided  superiority  over  England,  in  the  value  of 
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goods  sold  and  supplied  to  Spain  by  these  two 
great  rival  nations.  Hiis  estimate^  however^  is 
more  conformable  to  the  old  system  of  things 
than  the  present  one^  but  will  evince  the  prece- 
dents the  French  have  for  their  estimation  of 
this  trade,  which  the  energy  of  the  English  mer- 
chant has  now  more  than  rivalled. 

The  trade  to  Asia  by  the  South  Sea  from  Aca- 
pulco  was  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
which  were  sent  to  purchase  muslins,  printed 
goods,  silks,  spices,  and  perfumes ;  and  through 
this  channel  Mexico  and  other  provinces  were 
supplied.  Since  the  late  years  of  war,  however, 
necessity  has  driven  them  to  use  European  goods 
for  ornamental  apparel :  these  circulated  by  the 
way  of  Vera  Cruz,  whither  they  were  sent  from 
the  United  States  and  English  Islands.  Nor  will 
it  be  difficult  to  retain  this  consumption  in  a  direct 
channel,  now  that  these  countries  are  indepen- 
dent, if  our  manufacturers  will  but  attend  to  the 
taste  of  the  Creoles  in  that  country,  and  our  ship- 
pers of  goods  be  more  discriminate  in  their  assort- 
ments. The  supplying  of  this  quarter  might  also 
be  made  an  interesting  branch  to  the  trade  of  the 
East  India  Company. 
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Sekction  of  a  Cargo  suited,  on  a  general  scale,  Jbr 
the  Spanish  Settlements  in  America,  being  the 
description  of  goods,  proportions,  SfC,  intended 
to  assist  the  British  Tradeir  in  his  Assortments. 


Superfine  Woollen  Broad  Cloths. 

100  Pke§s  CMh,  to  bepOjcM  in  ten,  hafesy  viz. 

4  Pieces  Mazarine  Blue. 

1  Green. 

1  Black. 

1  Brown,  dark  colour. 

1  White,  being  regimental  colour. 

1  Red. 

1  Purple.        ^ 

10  Pieces  in  each  bale. 

KerseymereSf  ISO  Pieces,  "oiz. 

4  Blue. 

2  White. 
2  Red.* 

1  Bottle-Green. 

1  Brown. 

1  Purple. 

4  Faaej  eolooif ;  «iy^  Fawna  mi  Chocolates,  Ac 

15  Pieces  h  eihsb  hale. 
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Ladies*  thin  WooUen  Cloths^  80  Pieces^  viz. 

4  Blue. 

2  White. 

1  Red. 

1  Black. 

1  Purple. 

1  Bottle-Green. 

-^        • 

10  Pieces  in  each  bale. 


Yorkshire  Woollen  Cloths^  80  Pieces. 

4  Blue. 
2  Maroon. 
1  Scarlet. 
1  Purple. 
1  White. 
1  BotUe-Green. 

10  Pieces  in  each  bale. 


Truco^  or  BiUiard  Cloths. 
10  Pieces  Green^  second  quality,  packed  in  two  bales. 

Blankets.  • 

6  Balesy  cheap>  di£Perent  sizes  assorted  in  each  bale. 

BuntingSt  to  make  Spanish  Flags. 

^S^'T  ^^"'''''1  ^^  bales,  20  Pieces  each. 
50  Red,  j 
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Hats. 

10  Cases,  to  contain  40  round  Hats  each,  in  all  400  hats,— 
good  quality, — some  silks, — quarter  white,  and  green 
underneath, — dark  linings,  or  such  as  best  hide  perspi- 
ration— ^prices,  from  8s.  to  228. — A  few  hats,  white  and 
black,  suited  to  friars,  that  is,  with  a  large  brim,  and 
small  crown. 
2  Cases  Hats>  ornamented  for  officers  in  the  style  of  cha- 
peaux  bras,  but  large, — ^none  for  women, — bands  and 
buckles  must  accompany  each  hat ;  and  it  must  be  dress- 
ed and  preserved  in  shape  to  use  on  opening.  No  Negro 
hats.  This  article  being  the  greatest  luxury  the  Spa- 
niardi  have,  they  prefer  them  good. 

Bed  Ticks. 
4  Cases,  and  Blue  the  prevailing  colour. 

Linens,  Scotch  and  Irish. 

All  as  MHiite  as  possible,  for  the  Spanish  American  requires 
the  commodity  to  flatter  and  please  the  eye  more  than  the 
touch  or  feel,  but  at  the  same  time  seeks  it  cheap,  viz. 
10  Bales  Osnaburgs. 

5  ditto  Ticklenburgs. 

6  Cases  Platillas,  w)iite. 
2  ditto  ditto,  brown. 

4  ditto  Caserillos,  or  White  Rolls. 
10  ditto  Estopillas. 
10  ditto  Britannias. 
4  Cases  Ravensburgs. 
2  ditto  Sheeting,  folded  as  Russia. 
4  ditto  Linens,  folded  and  marked  as  Creas  a  la 
Morlaix. 
N.  B. — The  more  they  imitate  German  goods  the  better,  as 
to  the  latter  a  strong  preference  is  given. 
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SaU  Cloth,  100  Pieces. 

1  No- 1. 

1  No.  ^. 

2  No.  S. 
S  No.  4. 
2  Nd.  5. 
2  Now  6. 

10  Pieces  ki  each  bale.    Cheapest  quality* 

Sdil  and  Sieve  Tmne, 
900  pounds  weight  in  three  bales. 

V    Irish  White  Linens,  200  Pieces. 
(Bounty  on  Exportation.) 

4  Pieces,  aa  12d.  per  yard. 
4  ditto,     atl5d.    ditto. 
4  ^tUh     St  18d.    ditto* 
4  ditto,     at  21d.    ditto. 
4  ditto,     atSs*       ditto. 

20  pieces  in  cadi  traak. 
N.  B.— Shewy,  high  glaaed,  and  good  colour. 

Checks,  250  Pkcee,  Linen  and  CoUom. 

100  Pieces  Linen  Chedcs  thvee  ^famters,  good  blues  and  clear 
whites,  hot  calendered,  high  glazed,  small  stripe.  A 
Bounty  is  had  on  Exportation- 
ISO  ditto  Cotton  Checks,  folded  as  mudi  as  possible  to  imi- 
tate Linen  Checks,  and  in  the  German  style.  No 
Plaid  patterns. 

200  Pieces,  packed  25  in  each  bale*. 
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HaniOereUefs,  400  Dozen. 

200  dozen  blue  and  vliiU»»  iUm  groitpd,  white  cross-bar,  and 

to  measure  S5  to  40  mehea  square. 
100  dozen  fancy  red,  pnrple^  and  white  cn)0s*barred« 
100  dozen  fancy  coloiin. 

400  dozen,  25  in  each  bale. 

N.  B. — These  handkerchief  being  intended  for  poor  people 
to  wear  on  the  head,  must  be  cl^eap. 

Printed  Calicoes,  1000  Pieces,  28  yards  each. 

GOO  Pieces  low  priced,  say,  from  16d.  to  22d.  per  yard,  glar- 
ing colours  and  grounds,  neat  jfirigs*.  More  depends 
on  the  colours  and  shew,  than  on  the  fineness  of  the 
clotb ;  if  they  only  consist  of  two  colours,  let  them 
be  gaudy  and  lively. 

200  Pieces,  from  dOd.  to  24d.  chintz  furniture  patterns,  sprig- 
ged, shewy,  and  tawdry. 

200  Pieces  ell  wide,  irom  Ss.  to  ^s.  6d.  per  yard,  length  21 
yards ;  all  most  ghewy  possible,  to  imitate  the  pcuta 
done  by  Portales  in  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  or  East 
India  odicoes. 

1000  Pieces,  packed  in  trunks  25  pieces  each ;  one-half  divided 
into  pieces  of  7  yards  each,  and  folded  in  the  book  fa- 
shion. 

Glasgow  WhUe  Muslins, 

Lappet,  tamboured,  and  spotted,  500  pieces,  each  to  contain 
10  yards,  thinnest  grounds,  thickly  worked  and  sprigged, 
newest  and  most  shewy  patterns,  but  the  cheapest  rates. 
50  Pieces  also  worked  in  geld*  flowered,  &c. 

200  Ladies'  dresses,  bottoms  worked  in  colours,  gay,  &c. 

100  Dozen  white  muslin  Hfadkerchicfr. 

100  Pieces  book  muslin,,  ^ood  quality. 

100  Pieces  for  mosquito  nets  and  tuftains,  clear  and  cheap. 
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White  Duich  Rope,  100  Pieces,  viz. 

10  Pieces  at  15d.  per  yard. 
5  ditto,    at  Idd.    ditto. 
5  ditto,    at  21d.    ditto. 
5  ditto,    at  28.       ditto. 

25  Pieces  in  each  trunk; 


Ginghams,  300  Pieces,  viz. 

10  Pteces  at  14fd.  per  yard. 
5  ditto,    at  16d.    ditto. 
5  ditto,    at  18d.    diuo. 
5  ditto,    at  21  d.     ditto. 

25  Pieces  in  each  trunk ;  colours  to  be  lively,  light,  shewyr 
such  as  pinks,  roses,  crimsons,  yellows,  &c. 

Lancashire  White  MusUnets. 

(Variety  of  amaU  pttttenis.) 

GO  Pieces  packed  in  trunks,  20  in  each,  but  low  priced. 

Jeannets,  40  Pieces. 
20  Pieces  in  each  trunk,  dyed  of  lively  colours. 

White  Shirting  Calicoes,  200  Pieces. 

4  Pieces,  12d.  per  yard. 
4  ditto,     15d.    dittow 
4  ditto,     18d.     ditto. 
4  ditto,     21d.     ditto. 
4  ditto,     2s.       ditto. 

20  Pieces  in  each  trunk. 
CoUon  EstopiUas. 
500  Pieces,  folded  and  packed  to  imitate  German. 
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Small  Cotton  PlatiUas,  600  Pieces. 

Being  cotton  shirting  cut  into  small  pieces,  7  yards  each,  and 
then  folded  and  papered,  to  imitate,  in  miniature,  German 
platillas. 

Mock  Madras  Handkerchiefs^  400  Dozen. 

To  imitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  r^al  lively  colours,  shewy, 
&c. ;  25  dozen  in  each  trunk. 

TaUe-Cloths  of  Cotton. 

Two  trunks  with  Table-cloths,  and  Napkins  to  match,  with  red 
and  blue  wide  borders.    The  table-cloths  not  largest  sizes. 

PuUicat  and  Romal  Handkerchiefs^  200  Doxen. 

Shewy  and  gaudy,  from  368.  to  508.  per  dozen ;  each  trunk 
to  contain  25  pieces. 

Mantillas  or  Shanaolsfor  Veils. 

500  Sprigged,  worked,  shewy  and  handsome,  of  muslin. 
200  White  laced  Veils,  fashionable  and  large. 
50  Black. 
This  article  is  made  in  Nottingham  of  cotton  knot,  worked 
broad  borders,  and  variety  of  patterns. 

Velverets. 

AU  HalfEU  xxddey  none  Half  Yards,  IQO  Pieces. 

2  Black. 
4  Blue. 
1  Yellow. 
1  Purple. 
1  Rose. 
1  Sky  blue. 

10  Pieces  in  each  trunk,  from  28.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  yard. 
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4  Blue. 

2  Black. 

4  Fawns  and  fancy  colours. 

10  Pieces  in  each  trunk. 

White  Cotton  Tapes. 
L.lOO  value  in  an  assortment,  but  broad  sizes  ayoided.  • 

Blue  Cottons,  iOO  Pieces. 

To  imitate  East  India,  well  dyed,  second  and  inferior  cloths, 
and  packed  in  balesi  25  pieoes  in  each.  This  is  a  great 
wear  of  the  Indians  and  common  people. 

White  Cotton  Thrtad. 
L.50  value  assorted*  some  in  small  boxes. 

White  Flax  Thread. 
L.50  assorted. 

White  Corded  Dimities,  100  Pieces,  Yard  Wide. 

10  at  15d.  per  janl. 
5  at  ISd.    ditto. 
5  at  21d.    ditto. 
5  at  2s.       ditto. 

25  in  each  trunk. 
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Ligtt  SOktfir  LmUei  Drmei,  100  Pieus. 

8  Pieoettfutt  bltok»  far  Ladies. 

5    ditto    ditto,       wear  for  clergymen,  and  strong. 

2    ditto    ditto,       blue*,  for  ladies. 

2    ditto   .ditto,       rose. 

2    ditto    ditto,       iviute. 

1     ditto    ditto,       crimson  for  parasols. 

20  Pieces  in  each  trunk. 

20  Pieces  assorted,  figured  and  spotted  silks,  strong  for  ladies' 
shoes. 

Black  and  White  Bomhazeens* 

200  Pkoes  black,  for  ladies'  ckurck  Aresses  and  secular  clergj, 
good  quality.    The  upper  street-petticoat  of  the  ladies 
isofthisaiticle. 
50  Pieces  good  whites,  intended  for  friars  of  the  ixdtt  of 
Mercenarians,  &c. 

250  Pieces  fiacked  in  trunks,  25  pieces  in  each. 

Seifoing  Silks. 
L.50  value  in  common  assortmfmts. 

sakRiibtm. 

4f000  Pieces  assorted,  lively,  gay,  and  shewy. 
500  ditto  hair  ribbon. 

4500  Pieces;  also  1  case  assorted  velvet  ribbons,  and  shoe- 
binding. 

Sak  stockings. 

500  Pairs  for  men,  new  fashions,  not  high  priced. 
200  ditto  fMT  wQom,  with  chxlKi,  4ee.  «nd  Aewy. 
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White  Cotton  Stockings,  sandalled^  8fC. 
1000  Pairs  open  clocks,  some  others,  plain  and  assorted. 

Gloves. 
100  Dozen,  low  priced,  «nd  sheviry  colours,  some  for  military. 

Military  Omamentsr 

200  Gold  Epaulettes  for  Officers. 

200  Silver  ditto. 

100  Sword-knots,  half  gold,  and  half  silver. 

Small  quantity  silver  and  gold  galoon,  thread,  and  spangles. 

200  MiUtary  Swords,  and  small  dirks  with  sheaths  and  belts 

complete. 
200  Plumes  various  colours,  long  and  straight,  such  as  the 

French  use. 

Earthejmare,  60  Crates,  viz. 
Some  plain  vahiie,  and  some  Uue  assorted, 

20  Dozen  flat  Plates, 
5  ditto  Soup  ditto, 

4  Soup  Tureens  i  in  each  crate. 

4  dozen  Chambers, 
2  ditto  Jugs  and  Mugs, 
And  a  small  assortment  of  dishes,  ^ 
not  large  sizes, 

Earihemnare  Cups,  Saucers,  Sfc. 

200  GUI  Bowls. 

100  Sets  Coffin  Cups  and  Saucers,  largest  sizes. 
100  ditto  Tea  ditto,  that  will  serve  for  Chocolate  also,  of  larg- 
est sizes. 

N.  B.— The  Seller  allows  per  centage  for  breakage; 
other  articles  than  the  above,  are  useless. 
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Glass  Ware. 

SO  Cases  all  Pint  Tumblers,  cheap  kind. 
2  ditto  Goblets,  better  quality. 
1  Case  Wines,  shewy,  but  not  richly  cut. 
1  ditto  Fruit-Dishes,  &c.  not  richly  worked. 
1  ditto  Decanters,  shewy  and  cheap. 

N.  B. — ^If  the  cargo  is  intended  for  Vera  Cruz,  40  boxes 
good  window  glass  may  be  added  as  used  in 
Mexico,  &c^ 

Looking' Glasses. 

I1.2OO  value  laid  out  in  Looking-glasses  for  rooms,  some  good. 
L.50,  in  shaving  common  ditto,  assorted  sizes. 

Hand"  Whips. 

50  Dozen  long  Hand-whips,  not  lashes. 
100  Dozen  plated  Spurs,  leathers  complete. 

Stationary. 

L.200  in  value  in  good  writing  and  letter  paper,  and  if  it  can 
be  had,  to  imitate  Barcelona,  a  paper  for  smoking, 
some  blank  account  and  memorandum-books,  quills, 
sealing-wax,  and  wafers  in  tin  boxes.  Some  English 
and  Spanish  Grammars  and  Dictionaries. 

Two  Trunks  Spanish  playing  Cards. 

Hammocks. 

400  Hammocks  cotton,  shewy  and  ornamented,  such  as  .the 
Indians  use,  and  well  imitated  by  Messrs  Philips  of 
Manchester,  packed  in  bales. 
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Silk  Umbrellas,  300. 


10  Umbrellas,  large  sizes,  crimson. 
4  ditto  green. 
2  ditto  sky-blue. 
2  ditto  yellow. 


20  Umbrellas  in  each  ( 

Si&  ParasoU/or  Ladies,  300. 

10  Crimson,  shewy,  fringed,  well  plated. 
2  Green. 
4  Sky-blue. 
4  Assorted  shewy  colours. 

20  in  each  case. 

N.  B. — This  article  cannot  be  too  stylish,  and  well  ornamented, 
from  being  much  u«ed. 

Toifs. 
6  Cases  assorted,  little  Images,  Dolls,  &c. 

Lead  Shot. 
25  Kegs  No.  3. 
25  ditto  No.  4. 
25  ditto  No.  5. 
25  ditto  No.  6. 

100  Kegs,  but  no  other  numbers. 

Gunpcinder. 

5f>  Kegs  good  quality,  and  some  glazed  in  tins  for  private 

shooting. 
A  small  assortment  of  English  Fowling-pieces  and  Pistols, 
more  shewy  and  ornamented  than  highly  finished. 
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Tin  Plates,  100  Boxes. 


Placed  CandkiUcks. 

20  Dozen  assorted,  shewj,  and  such  as  in  England  are  now 
considered  old-fashioned. 


Penjler  TaUe  Spoons. 

20  Gross  Pewter  Table  Spoons. 
2  ditto  Tea  Spoons. 


spying  Glasses. 
50  good  ones,  in  cases  each. 

Chikes*  Brushes. 

12  dozens  assorted  sizes. 
4    ditto   Hair  Brushes. 

Fishing  Tackle. 
L.50  in  assorted  Fishing-hooks. 

Needles  and  Pins. 

L.50  in  good  Needles,  in  tin  boxes. 
L.20  in  Pins. 

Tin  Canteens  Jor  Soldiers. 
L.50  value,  packed  in  tierces. 
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East  India  Goods. 

4f  bales  Nicanees,  blue  colours. 
2  ditto  blue  Baflas. 
4f  ditto  white. 

6  ditto  Nankeens,  blue,  white,  and  yellow« 
N.  B. — If  these  goods  cannot  be  had  cheap,  they  are  better 
excluded,  as  they  are  cheaply  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

NaUs. 

10  Kegs  of  Tacks. 

50  ditto  half-inch  flat  Nails. 

50  ditto  inch  flat  ditto. 

50  ditto  inch  and  a  half  ditto. 

50  ditto  two  inches  ditto. 

10  ditto  three  inches  ditto. 
For  the  credit  of  the  English  manufacturer,  Cast  Nails  ought 
not  to  be  sent.    The  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Liege  in'  Germany,  by  way  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, and  will  purchase  only  the  beaten  ones. 

Sad  Irons. 
500  Pairs,  packed  in  wrappers  to  avoid  rust. 

Iron  Saucepans. 

L.50  value.  'This  article  is  not  much  in  use,  from  the  Spaniards 
cooking  chiefly  in  earthen  pipkins  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture, which  tliey  call  oUas. 

Iron  Pats. 
L.  100  in  assorted  sizes. 

Chafing  Dishes. 
L.20  in  chafing  dishes  to  burn  charcoal. 
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Iron  Hoes. 

ti.200  in  Iron  Hoes,  without  handles,  for  field  work,  not  heavy, 
bat  with  ^d  eyes. 

Brass-headed  Tacks Jor  Trunks* 
50  Grass. 

Manchettesy  6000. 

They  are  l^rge  long  Sword-blades,  nearly  in  the  shape  of 
the  hangers  used  in  common  on  board  a  ship ;  the  Spaniards 
use  them  for  cutting  in  the  woods,  cutting  the  sugar-cane, 
abd  many  other  purposes.  They  have  beeh  accustomed  to  be 
supplied  with  this  article  from  Germany,  and  the  most  esteem- 
ed are  those  called  Del  PerrtUa^  from  having  a  small  dog  in  a 
running  posture  stamped  upon  them,  ot  a  large  half-moon  and 
stars,  which  are  the  marks  of  a  particular  manufacture,  aitid 
give  them  additional  value.  The  handle  ought  to  be  long, 
and  straight  as  a  butcher's  knife,  with  two  pieces  of  ornament- 
ed horn  riveted  on  each  side,  and  like  the  handle  of  the 
Algerine  aiargan,  or  sword* 

Sutckers*  ltni<oest  2000. 

All  White  bone,  well  Hvetcd  handles,  sind  black  sheath  of 
Icalhctr,  low  priced. 

Scissdrs. 
loo  Dozens,  low  priced,  and  only  a  few  high  priced. 

Boots. 

100  Pairs  Long  and  Half-boots,  shewy,  but  not  high ;  feet  not 
too  large,  nor  thick  solei. 

RazorSf  100  Dozen. 

Principally  low  priced,  some  of  a  superior  quality,  in  Cases, 

but  a  small  proportion. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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Sailors*  Knives,  200  Dozen. 

Large  sizes,  low  priced,  and,  if  they  can  be  had,  some  of  the 
long-bladed  Knives,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
French  sailors. 

200  Dozen  assorted  Pocket-knives,  some  with  several  blades^ 
and  good  quality. 

100  Dozen  of  Pen-knives,  assorted,  of  all  prices. 

Tahle^Knives. 

100  Dozen  Table-'knives,  and  Three-pronged  Forks,  good 

quality. 
100  ditto  Table-^knivesy  without  Forks* 
10  ditto  Silver  eating  Forks. 
5  ditto  Dessert  ditto. 

Combs  Jor  the  Hair. 
100  Dozen  S^mall-tooth  Combs,  assorted.   • 

Buttons. 

L.500  value  in  Binningkam  Buttons,  shewy,  viz.  a  few  yeilow 
and  white  plain,  oval  raised  buttons,  gilt  and  plated,  some 
anchor  buttons  for  the  navy,  and  artillery  buttons. 

Snuff-Boxes. 

L.200  in  value.  Metal  and  Imitation  Snuff-boxes,  heads  on 
thetn,  portraits  and  fancy ;  if  possible  a  likeness  of  Ferdi- 
nand, the  motto  above,  also  round  it ;  also  some  naval  heroes, 
and  the  King  of  England. 

Copper  Sheathing,  and  Copper  BoUs. 
A  quantity  sufficient  for  six  schooners. 
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Sugar  PlantaHons. 

Materials  sufficient  to  erect  works  for  Ten  Plantations,  but  noi 
80  large  as  those  used  in  Jamaica.  Cuba  is  in  great  want 
of  them. 

Files. 
100  Dozen  assorted  Files,  Hand-saw,  Triangular,  &c. 

Copper  StiiU. 

Ten  Stills  of  various  sizes,  say  complete. 
2  of  60  gallons  each. 
2  of  70        ditto. 
2  of  80        ditto.  ^^ 

2  of   90        ditto. 
2  of  100        ditto. 

10  Stills,  Copper^  • 

Tools. 

L.200  value  in  aaaoited  joiner's,  ship  and  house  carpenter's 
Tools ;  cooper's,  smith's^  &c, ;  also  for  watchmakers,  silver- 
smiths, &o. 

Padlocks. 
2000  Padlocks,  single,  a  few  double,  assorted. 

Crucibles. 
2  Tierces  assorted  Crucibles  for  silversmiths. 

Oils. 

Oils  suited  for  canvass  painters ;  almond  oil  is  also  much  used 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  comes  in  tin  canisters ;  also  essential 
'  oils  and  scents. 
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S|i*»ui  .^sattinO  «f  Leaf'gold,  Copperas,  Alian,  GrindftODes, 
v'jdis^  mtlfe>  BiiddeSy  &c.  for  saddlery,  kegs  of  FlmtSy  Ac. 

Muiical  IfuirumenU. 

)!0  fteo-Fortas. 

(^  Large  good  Organs  for  a  room,  lively  tunes. 
A  few  Flutes,  Fifes,  and  Violins,  and  Spanish  Guitars,  Harps, 

Medicines, 

An  assortment,  excluding  those  the  country  affords,  and  to 
consist  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  Rhubarb,  Senna,  Manna,  Glau- 
ber Salts,  Cantharides,  Opium,  Nitre,  Ipecacuanha,  Calo- 
mel, Mercury,  Precipitate,  &c.  Drugs  must  not  be  in  their 
raw  state,  but  ready  for  use,  powdered,  &c.  as  these  opera- 
tions are  tedious  in  a  hot  country,  and  require  apparatus. 

Jeweilery. 

L.  40D  Value  in  fear^rings.  Necklaces,  Bracelets,  Rings  for . 
fingers,  Broaches,  Crosses,  Sleeve-buttons,  Breast-buckles^ 
Bandeaus,  and  ornaments  for  ladies'  heads,  Lockets,  Gold 
Pins,  &c.  set  with  shewy  stones,  &c.  Chains,  &c.  All  must 
be  of  jeweller's  gold,  nothing  of  copper, — as  they  judge  of 
the  article,  when  not  manufactured  by  themselves,  by  the 
smell ;  and  others  would  tarnish  too  much  from  the  heat  of 
the  climate. 

Some  Cheeses,  Pickles,  Porter,  Cider,  good  Vinegar,  Soap, 
Fish  Sauces,  Hams,  &c.  would  sell,  but  must  be  well 
packed. 

Though  the  above  is  calculated  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  shipper,  and  consump' 
tion  of  the  market  to  which  the  cargo  is  destined. 
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REMARKS. 

All  Piece-goods,  in  whaterer  Idndi  or  description  of  pfick- 
age,  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  bale  cards,  in  order  to 
avoid  opening  the  same,  and  ought  to  correspond  perfectly. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  sell  by  the  package,  as  the  shopkeepers 
would  cull  your  goods,  and  leave  many  of  little  or  no  value,  or, 
at  least,  choose  the  most  saleable. 

All  trunks,  cases,  and  packages,  ought  to  be  good;  the 
trunks  sell  for  their  original  value,  and  are  more  handy  than 
cases ;  all  fine  goods  ought  to  be  packed  in  them ;  each  matted 
and  well  covered,  marked  in  plain  letters,  and  numbered  in 
two  places,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  lifUng,  and  mistakes  in 
shipping,  landing,  &c.  and  delivering  to  the  purchaser. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  goods  intended  for  the  Spanish 
market,  in  their  respective  kinds,  are  required  to  be  light, 
shewy,  thin,  and  low  priced,  and  on  a  different  principle  of 
strength,  and  good  wear,  to  those  which  are  intended  for  sale 
and  consumption  in  Great  Britain.  They  require  the  article 
to  be  dressy,  not  to  last  long ;  pheap  and  pretty  is  their  cor* 
responding  proverb. 


Remarks  oh  Weights  and  Measures. 

100  English  yards  make  108  Spanish  varap.    . 

100  English  ells  make  140  Spanish  varas. 
97  Spanish  pounds  are  equal  to  100  English  pounds. 

The  Spanish  measure,  called  fanega,  is  equal  to  nearly  three 
bushels,  or  150  pounds  in  weight. 

Eight  arrobas  of  wine  make  25  gallons. 

One  arroba  contains  25  Spanish  pounds. 

One  Spanish  vara  contains  S3  inches. 

Flemish  ells  multiply  by  80,  and  divide  by  100,  to  make 
Spanish  varas. 
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One  Flemish  ell  contains  27  inches. 

All  piece-goods  measured,  are  sold  by  the  Spanish  vara. 

One  quintal  contains  100  Spanish  pounds. 

Four  arrobas  make  one  quintal. 

Spanish  invoices  are  made  out  in  reales  de  vellon ;  for  ex- 
ample, two  pieces  blue  cloth,  40|  varas  d  80  rs.  vn.  ss  rs.  vn. 
3260.0. 

In  drawing  bills,  a  Spanish  usance  is  sixty  days. 

Rials  of  plate  are,  however,  more  general  in  America ;  and 
^ighl  form  the  value  of  a  dollar,  or  12}^  cents  each. 


SECTION  IV. 

STATE  OF  THE  TRADE. IMPORT  DUTIES,  &C. 

The  following  documents  throw  light  on  this 
subject 

A  highly  respectable  meeting  of  merchants, 
ship-owners,  and  manufacturers,  being  held  in  the 
city  of  London,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
means  of  establishing  a  beneficial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  countries  in 
South  America,  which  were  formerly  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  certain  resolutions  were  una- 
nimously entered  into,  expressive  of  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting ; — That  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
wants  and  productions  of  the  countries  in  question 
must,  in  their  present  independent  situation,  open 
a  vast  field  for  commercial  enterprise  of  the  most 
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valuable  description,  provided  this  country  should 
meet,  in  a  corresponding  way,  the  desire,  so 
earnestly  and  sincerely  manifested  on  the  other 
side,  for  a  mutually  beneficial  intercourse : — ^That 
it  is  expedient  to  effect  a  removal  of  all  impedi- 
ments to  this  desirable  state  of  things,  it  appear- 
ing, by  the  declaration  of  Mr  Zea,  the  envoy 
from  the  Colombian  States,  to  be  the  determina- 
tion of  those  Governments  to  admit  into  their 
ports  the  ships  and  merchandise  only  of  those 
nations  who  recognize  and  admit  the  flags  and 
products  of  their  respective  countries : — ^Thatpro- 
<:eedings  are  now  pending  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  entitle  the  vessels 
of  that  country  to  decided  advantages,  little  short 
of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  until  this  and  other 
countries,  by  similar  measures,  shall  become  en- 
titled to  share  in  it : — And  that  a  memorial  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council,  respectfully  urging  the  im- 
portance of  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
means  of  establishing  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  kingdom  and  the  countries  of  the 
said  Qovemments  in  South  America. 

The  following  Memorial  was  then  agreed  to, 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  resolutions,  and 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  their  Lordr 
ships,  whether,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
spirit  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  letter  of  them 
may  not  be  so  far  relaxed,  as  to  admit  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  several  newly  established  countries 
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in  South  AmericAt  to  tradei  as  aucht  ^t  the  several 
poits  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  sao^e  manner  s^  the 
ships  of  the  United  Sti^tes  and  JElrazil 

To  the  Lords  ofhi$  Mafesti/i's  most  HonouraUe  Privy  Council.^ 

Thb  hamU^   Memorial  of  the  undersigDed  Merchanti, 
Sbip-Ovrnerf,  Mfipufactur^rsi  and  Traclera  of  London ; 

Shewethy — That  since  the  establishment  of  Independent 
Governments  in  the  countries  of  South  Americai  which  trere 
fonperly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  an  extensive  trade  h^s 
been  carried  on  with  them  from  this  country,  either  directly, 
or  through  the  medium  of  other  places : 

That  this  valuable  trade,  which,  with  due  encouragement 
and  protection,  may  become  of  much  greater  importance,  has 
been  interriipted,  and  (according  to  the  declaration  of  Mr 
Zea,  the  minister  deputed  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  by  the 
Government  of  Colombia)  is  likely  to  be  lost,  or  subject  to 
serious  disadvantage,  unless  timely  measures  be  taken  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  place  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  countries,  upon  such 
a  footing  as  will  be  conformable  to  those  regulations  which 
they  appear  to  have  adopted  as  the  rule  of  their  government 
in  that  respect : 

That  the  principle  of  those  regulations  appears  to  be,  to 
admit  into  their  ports  the  ships  and  merchandise  of  nations 
which  recognize  and  admit  the  flags  and  merchnndise  of  thejr 
respective  countries : 

That  your  memorialists  therefore  beg  to  submit,  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Lordships,  whether,  in  perfect  consis« 
tency  with  the  spirit  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  letter  of  them 
may  not  be  so  far  relaxed,  as  to  admit  vessels  belonging  to  the 
several  newly  established  countries  in  South  America,  to  trade, 
as  such,  at  the  several  ports  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ships  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil : 

That  unless  the  ships  of  those  countries  be  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  that  advantage,  your  memorialists  are  appro-* 
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benstve  that  foreign  countries,  ^specially  the  United  Statefiy 
(whose  reguiations  are  governed  by  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
said  newly  established  Governments),  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  which  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  this  nation 
might  afford,  will  secure  to  themselves  most  important  advan- 
tages, at  the  expense  of  the  shipping,  commercial,  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  kingdom : 

Tour  memorialists  therefore  entreat,  that  the  subject  may 
engage  your  Lordships'  attention,  and  that  such  measures  may 
be  timely  adopted  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  direct  and 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  are  offered  in  the  change  of  the  government  of  the 
countries  before-mentioned,  as  to  your  Lordships  shall  seem 
meet  and  expedient,  for  extending  and  imp];oving  the  com^ 
merce  of  this  empire. — And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

London,  April  23.  1822. 


Baring,  Brothers  and  Co. 
Richards,  Macintosh,  Law  and  Ca 
Basett,  Faiqubar,  Crawfcnd  and  Co. 
Reid,  Irving  and  Co. 
FindUy,  Bannatyne  and  Co. 
Campball,  Bowdcn  and  Co. 
Smith,  Inglis  and  Co. 
Faxton,  Cockerell,  Trafll  and  Co. 
W.  and  T.  Raikes  and  Co. 
Fletcher,  Alexander  and  Co. 
Bainbridgcs  and  Brown. 
Palmer,  Wilson  and  Co. 
FMerick  Huth  and  Ca 


G.  W.  and  &  Hibbert 
Jos.  Marryat  and  Son. 
HuUett,  Brothers  and  Co. 
Richard  Jaffray. 
R.  and  B.  Brown  and  Co. 
Dickson,  Pi2ey  and  Co. 
G.  J.  and  G.  Ranking. 
Barclay,  Brothers  and  Co. 
Anthony  Gibbs  and  Sod. 
G.  and  J.  Brown. 
Bucklcss,  Bagster,  and  Ca 
Wilson  and  Blanshard. 
John  Jacob. 


Copy  of  a  Note  from  Messrs  Cock  and  Wil- 
LOUGHBY  to  the  different  Firms  which  subscrib- 
ed the  Memorial  to  the  Privy  Council. 

GsNTiiBMENy^^We  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  youi  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  have  decided  favourably  on  the  appli- 
cation for  admitting  to  entry  in  this  country  the  ships  of  the 
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lodependent  GovernmeDts  established  in  the  Spanish  part  of 
South  America,  conformable  to  the  petition  presented  to  their 
Lordships  on  the  2Sd  instant.  We  have  Uie  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)     Cock  &  Willouohbt. 
33.  Neto  Broad  Street,  27tk  AprU  1822. 


The  following  communications^  moreover,  took 
place  between  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  a 
merchant  of  London.  We  trust  the  acquiescence 
in  this  application  is  an  omen  of  a  disposition  to 
extend  protection  to  the  trade  with  the  Spanish 
Main. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

My  Lords, — The  petition  of  tlie  undersigned  British  mer- 
chant humbly  represents  to  your  Lordships, — 

That  the  manufacturing  interest  of  these  realms  was,  within 
a  very  few  years  past,  in  an  alarming  state  of  depression : 

That  this  depression  arose  from  a  want  of  demand  from 
neighbouring  countries,  which  now  manufacture  their  own 
goods,  and  many  of  which  are  making  efforts  to  become 
exporters  of  the  articles  which  they  formerly  received  from 
us: 

That  the  manufacturers  have  been  relieved  from  the  appre- 
hensions which  were  lately  so  appalling,  only  by  an  unex- 
pected and  increased  demand  arising  mainly  from  a  new  trade 
with  the  Independent  States  of  South  America,  and  with  our 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies : 

That  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  are  now  very  small, 
calculating  the  current  prices  of  goods  in  England : 
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That  low  prices  are  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  their 
present  prosperity,  successfully  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
duce, and  to  induce  a  growing  consumption  in  new  countries : 

That  every  thing  which  tends  to  prevent  the  free  egress  of 
manufactures,  to  remove  confidence  in  the  security  of  enter- 
prise, or  to  increase  the  expenses  of  shipments,  must  operate 
to  render  more  distant  that  period  of  prosperity,  which  will 
serve  to  increase  demand,  and  which  manufacturers  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  New  World : 

That  the  exports  of  manufactures  to  Jamaica  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands  have  of  late  years  been  important : 

That  the  goods  so  exported  were  chiefly  sold  to  the  Main- 
land: 

That  the  idea  of  a  regular  and  established  commerce  direct 
to  the  Mainland,  enabling  manufacturers  and  merchants  to 
avoid  the  expenses  of  intermediate  ports,  prevents  shipments 
to  Jamaica : 

That  the  shipments  to  the  Mainland  are  prevented  by  inse- 
curity for  our  ships,  arising  from  the  extensive  depredations 
committed  by  the  pirates  in  the  Western  Seas: 

That  besides  the  spoliation  of  property,  the  atrocious  bar- 
barities committed  on  unarmed  and  helpless  individuals,  are 
so  frightful  as  to  create  alarm,  and  to  prevent  men  from  un- 
dertaking the  voyage : 

That  if  it  be  possible  for  men,  calculating  the  profits  of 
enterprise,  to  be  excited  by  humanity,  repugnance  must  be 
felt  at  being  instrumental  in  exposing  men  to  such  barbarity, 
rapaciousness,  and  even  death : 

That  the  assurers  demand  ten  guineas  for  a  risk  to  the 
Mainland,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ought  to  be 
done  from  two  to  three  guineas  per  cent : 

That  it  is  even  difficult  to  ensure  at  this  enormous  pcemium : 

That  although  shippers  may  be  induced,  in  a  limited  dci- 
gree,  to  submit  to  such  a  burden,  they  do  not  feel  that  under^ 
takings  which  are  made  with  so  much  risk,  and  so  much 
doubt  as  to  their  arriving  at  their  destination,  can  fairly  be 
considered  as  operations  resting  on  such  security  as  merchants 
ought  to  look  for : 
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That  the  protection  given  by  America  to  her  commerce  with 
the  New  World,  ensures  to  her  subjects  a  precedence  in  mar- 
kets which  we  shall  lose ;  and  the  efforts  to  suppress  a  race  of 
marauders,  formidable  as  a  power  in  a  state  of  warfare,  will 
ensure  to  them  advantages  whidi  are  still  within  our  reach: 

That  a  continuance  of  the  difficulties  which  now  exist, 
must  tend  to  make  the  ships  of  other  nations  the  carriers  to 
Colombia,  and  injure  in  some  degree  our  shipping  interest : 

Your  petitioner  humbly  adds,  that  he  is  strongly  interested 
in  the  commerce  to  the  Mainland ; 

That  he  has  already  chartered  one  ship,  the  Mary,  ft>r 
Maracaibo,  and  another  for  the  same  destination  is  about  to 
proceed ;  and  although  in  his  humble  capacity  as  an  indivi- 
dual he  claims  little  at  your  Lordships'  hands,  yet,  as  speaking 
for  the  interests  of  a  large  community,  he  would  humbly  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  take  into  your  serious  consideration, 
the  best  means  to  give  security  to  a  trade  which  promises  to 
become  a  source  of  wealth  to  our  country,  and  to  give  ani- 
mation to  that  spirit  of  industry,  which  has  made  England 
what  she  is,  and  which  is,  in  truth,  the  basis  of  her  glory  and 
pre-eminence : 

Your  petitioner  does  not  presume  to  know  what  steps  may 
have  been  taken  to  alleviate  these  complaints,  but  Briti^ 
merchants  repose  a  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Government, 
that  no  measure  will  be  neglected  which  can  increase  the  na- 
tion's prosperity,  or  justify  that  confidence :  but  your  petitioner 
would  humbly  beg,  that  publicity  might  be  given  to  every 
measure  which,  consistently  with  the  nation's  welfare,  could 
be  made  known,  tending  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  your 
petitioner  humbly,  but  imperfectly  sets  forth,  and  to  alleviate 
the  fears  so  commonly  entertained.  He  would  presume  to 
suggest  to  your  Lordships,  that  much  good  would  be  done  for 
securing  the  trade  with  Colombia,  by  appointing  a  station  for 
convoy  from  an  island  to  the  windward,  such  as  Barbadoes  or 
St  Vincent :  Cura9oa  would  be  still  better,  if  the  measure  be 
not  inconsistent  with  the  policy  or  view  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment. This  seems  so  necessary,  that  he  would  implore  your 
Lordships  to  reflect  on  it,  and  to  give  to  it  efficiency  without 
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delay,  if,  in  your  Lordships*  judgment,  you  should  deem  it  ex- 
pedient: 

Your  petitioner  is  aware,  that  convoys  are  granted  at 
Jamaica ;  but  he  would  humbly  state,  that  this  station  answers 
well  for  the  ports  of  Santa  Martha,  Carthagena,  and  the  ports 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  too  mudi  to  leeward  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  &r  vessels  bound  to  the  important  ports  of 
Laguira  and  Maracaibo : 

Your  petitioner  would  desire  likewise  humbly  to  represent, 
that  from  the  comparatively  little  direct  intercourse  which  has 
existed  with  Colombia  and  the  Mainland,  the  assurers  have 
many  doubts  as  to  the  knowledge  of  navigators  of  the  coast, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  your  Lordships  should  take  shcfa 
stdps  on  this  subject  as  your  Lord^ips  may  deem  fit :  and  your 
petitioner  in  thus  presuming  to  address  your  Lordships,  begs 
leave  to  express  his  confidence,  that  although  he  does  so  as 
an  humble  individual,  there  would  exist  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing to  the  sense  of  his  petition  a  multiplicity  of  signatures :  he 
relies  not  the  less  on  your  Lordships'  judgment  and  operative 
measures,  and  he  would  humbly  beg  your  Lordships  would 
give  him  such  an  early  notification  of  what  your  Lordships  may 
think  fit  to  do,  as  will  relieve  him  from  the  difficulties  be  is 
under  in  eflbcting  insurances  on  the  cargo  which  is  about  to 
sail.  (feigned)        »    ♦    ♦ 


Admiralty  Office^  September  12.  1822. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  the  memorial  addressed  by  you  to  their  Lordships 
On  the  10th  instant,  I  am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to 
acquaint  you,  that  they  have  directed  the  commanding  officer 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  at  Barbadoes,  to  afford  such  protection 
to  the  trade  from  thence  to  Maracaibo  as  may  be  in  his  power. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  seirvant, 

(Signed)    John  Barrow. 

TbMr*    •    ♦ 
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The  following  are  the  import  duties  of  Colom- 
bia : — 

General  Congress  of  Colombia. 

Law  on  the  Duties  of  Importation  'to  be  paid  in  the 
Ports  of  Colombia. 

Tlie  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  consider- 
ing, 

1.  That  the  Republic  being  single  and  undi- 
vided, the  duties  on  imports  should  be  uniform  in 
the  different  ports  appropriated  for  importation  in 
Colombia ; 

2.  That  this  uniformity  being  calculated  to  con- 
tribute very  powerfully  to  the  encouragement  of 
commerce,  external  and  internal,  by  facilitating 
the  operation  of  the  custorti-houses,  and  prevent- 
ing the  commission  of  fraud,  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  revenue,  which  has  occasioned  the  confu^ 
sion  and  inequality  hitherto  experienced,  it  has 
been  thought  fit  to  decree,  and  is  hereby  de- 
creed,— 

Art.  1.  All  the  duties  of  entry  formerly  recog- 
nized under  various  denominations,  are  hence- 
forth consolidated  in  one,  under  the  name  of 
duty  of  importation. 

2.  Fifteen  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  the  im- 
portation of  bar-iron,  plate,  tin,  and  coppery 
also  paper  of  every  kind :  all  sorts  of  medicines, 
and  instruments  of  surgery ;  tackle,  pitch,  tar, 
cables,  cordage,  and  anchors  j 
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3.  Seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent  shall  be  paid 
by  every  kind  of  cotton  merchandise,  woollen, 
linen,  hemp-seed,  and  yarnf — ^that  excepted  on 
which  a  heavier  duty  is  imposed  by  subsequent 
articles ; 

4.  Twenty  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  beaver, 
woollen,  or  silk  hats ;  wax  or  spermaceti,  either 
manufactured'  or  in  paste ;  wine,  vinegar,  and 
acid  of  every  kind ;  gold  and  silver  watches, 
lace,  riding  saddles ;  every  kind  of  earthenware 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  glass  and  crystal  of 
every  kind ; 

5.  Twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  every 
kind  of  silk  of  Europe  or  Asia,  precious  stones, 
jewels,  thread,  and  silk  lace,  point  handkerchiefs, 
artificial  flowers,  feathers,  looking-glasses,  per- 
fumes, essences,  and  scented  waters;  spiceries, 
from  India  or  elsewhere,  dried  fniits,  or  the  ex- 
pressed juices,  capers,  &c. ; 

6^  Twenty-five  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  shoes^ 
for  men  or  women,  and  boots;  every  kind  of 
household  furniture;  utensils  in  copper,  bronze, 
iron,  steel,  and  tin  ;  tallow  in  the  lump  or  manu- 
factured ;  flour ;  salted  meat,  and  every  kind  of 
foreign  eatables ; 

7.  Thirty-five  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  spirits^ 
and  other  foreign  liquors  from  the  grape,  the  su- 
gar-cane, or  any  other  material ; 

8.  The  other  kinds  of  merchandise,  liquors, 
and  commercial  articles,  not  specifically  includ- 
ed in  the  preceding  articles,  shall  pay  twenty  pep 
cent  on  importation ; 
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9.  The  above  mentioned  duties  on  importation 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  value  fixed  by  the 
tariff*  approved  at  Carthagena  on  April  22.  I8I7, 
and  its  supplements,  until  the  necessary  altera- 
tions be  made ; 

10.  The  rate  of  duties  imposed  by  the  preced- 
ing articles,  shall  be  applicable  solely  to  the  car^ 
goes  of  national  vessels ; 

11.  The  merchandise  imported  by  the  vessels 
of  lieutral  or  friendly  states,  shall  pay  five  per 
cent  over  and  above  the  preceding  duties,  unless 
it  be  otherwise  stipulated  by  particular  treaties  of 
commerce  j 

12.  An  abatement  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent 
shall  be  allowed  on  the  cargoes  of  national  vessels^ 
and  five  per  cent  on  those  of  foreign  vessels,  pro- 
vided they  proceed  directly  from  European  ports 
to  Colombia ; 

13.  This  abatement  shall  be  made  with  refe- 
rence to  the  per-centage  duties  payable  by  mer- 
chandise and  articles  of  trade,  according  to  the 
preceding  articles,  from  article  2d  to  8th } 

14.  All  decrees,  regulations,  and  laws,  in  op^ 
position  to  the  present,  are  revoked  and  annulled* 

15.  This  law  shall  begin  to  operate  from  the 
1st  of  January  1822. 

Sept.  25.  1822.    (Signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Congress.) 
Ordered  to  be  executed, 
Sept.  26.  1822.  J.  M.  del  Castillo, 

Vice-PreBident  of  the  Republic^ 
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A  subsequent  decree  excepts  from  the  above 
duties,  books  in  every  language,  maps,  charts, 
philosophical  apparatus,  paintings,  sculptures,  en- 
gravings, implements  of  agriculture,  and  all  in- 
struments useful  in  navigation,  or  in  any  of  the 
arts  and  sciences* 


SECTION  V- 

SALES,  &C. 

The  commodities  are  deposited  in  the  ware* 
houses  of  the  factors,  where  the  retail  merchants 
go  to  examine  them.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  singular  circumstance,  that  these  ware-« 
houses  have  seldom  any  door  opening  on  the 
street,  except  indeed  those  of  Caracas  and  Angos^ 
tura.  They  are  generally  in  the  interior  of  the 
houses,  and  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  knock 
at  the  door  to  have  it  opened.  Whatever  may 
be  done  by  the  laws,  the  national  opinion  still 
refuses  the  consideration  to  commerce  which  it 
enjoys  every-where  else.  The  Creoles  are  still 
more  averse  to  it  than  the  Europeans. 

The  Catalans,  who  form  the  greatest  and  richest 
body  of  traders,  are  active,  enterprising,  and  at- 
tached to  each  other.  When  a  cargo  comes  in, 
perhaps  twenty  are  concerned  in  its  purchase. 
They  try  every  means  to  beat  down  the  seller, 

VOL.  n,  R 
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and  form  very  harii  bargains  in  a  peculiar  way* 
Being  the  principal  capitalists,  and  dreading  little 
competition,  one  of  them  on  the  first  day  of  sale, 
in  the  name  of  the  body  who  unite  to  purchase, 
irfTers  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  whole.  If 
refused,  the  next  day  another  will  go  and  o£fer 
less :  a  third  will  ofier  still  lower.  The  super- 
cargo is  perfectly  puzzled  by  their  not  making 
an  advance  in  price,  and  he  frequently  closes 
below  the  first  ofier  which  was  made.  They  then 
keep  up  the  price  of  their  returns,  knowing  the 
vessel  must  be  dispatched. 

Every  transaction  is  conducted  with  secrecy 
and  mystery.;  and  they  never  assemble  at  an 
exchange,  or  in  any  odier  way,  to  treat  collec- 
tively of  affidrs.  Their  stores  have  even  a  dirty 
and  irregular  aj^iearance*;  and  in  their  persons 
and  manners  they  little  resemble  men  of  business 
and  property.  Their  probity  and  solidity,  how- 
ever, in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  when  once 
made,  may  be  relied  on.  By  dint  of  economy,' 
tiiey  often  amass  great  wealth,  and  do  the  mean- 
est offices  of  their  own  drudgery. 

The  commodities  are  sold  to  retailers  at  four 
or  six  months'  credit ;  but  the  payment,  although 
promised  to  be  entire,  is  generally  done  in  part 
only,  and  new  terma  are  ofteii  entered  into  to 
lengthen  the  credit  to  years.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  the  vessel  were  obliged  to  wait  the  collecting 
of  the  payment  for  its  cargo,  in  brder  to  reload 
ita  returns,  it  would  consume  the  proceeds  in  ex- 
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penses,  or  would  occasion  enormous  losses  to  the 
shipper. 

To  prosecute  this  trade  with  some  success, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  funds  already 
provided  id  America,  so  as  to  be  able,  at  the 
moment  of  the  vessel's  arrival,  to  commence  the 
purchase  of  produce,  which  is  rarely  found  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quantities  to  complete  a  cargo 
in  a  few  days.  It  is  with  the  money  arising  from 
previous  caigoes,  that  the  factor  is  enabled  to  load 
and  expedite  the  departure  of  the  fresh  vessels 
that  arrive. 

It  is  estimated,  that  the  mass  of  the  current 
liloney  in  the  province  of  Caracas  is  not  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  fourth 
is  in  small  clipped  coin,  which  they  call  macu* 
quina.  Its  form,  which  would  debar  it  the  ho- 
nour of  a  coin,  and  also  its  weight,  retains  it  in 
the  country,  because  it  cannot  be  taken  away 
without  sinking  a  third  of  its  value.  A  bag  of 
this  money,  which  represents  the  value  of  1000 
dollars,  does  not  actually  weigh  more  than  700 ; 
but  as  it  has  a  currency  which  nobody  disputes, 
the  exchange  for  dollars  is  made  with  great  faci- 
lity, and  without  premium. 

Commercial  disputes  in  Spanish  America  were 
not  subject  to  the  common  process  of  the  law, 
but  were  carried  before  a  board  of  commerce, 
•called  El  ConsuladOf  whose  process  was  short, 
definitive,  and  promptly  enforced.  In  vending  a 
cargo,  if  the  purchaser  was  debited  To  sales  per 
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Biu:h  a  vessel,  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  mer- 
chant who  vended,  the  debt  was  easier  collected, 
as  a  delay  beyond  the  time  agreed  upon  made 
him  liable  for  any  detention  in  the  returns  of  the 
vessel, — a  considerable  check  where  the  regularity 
of  bonds  was  not  adopted.  The  rules  by  which 
commercial  transactions  Were  guided  were  las 
ordendnzas  de  Bilbao, — ^as  complete  a  digest  of 
mercantile  law  and  usage  a&  any  nation  would 
wish  to  have,  as  it  comprehended  a  remedy  for 
every  distress  which  misfortune  or  fraud  might 
bring  on  the  trader.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the 
most  learned  and  experienced  body  of  merchants 
the  nation  ever  had.  Those  of  Biscay  had  the 
greatest  share  in  its  formation,  from  whom  it  took 
its  name,  and  who  have  al^a3r3  been  the  most 
famed.  In  this  work,  they  particularly  had  in 
view  the  counteraction  of  abuses,  likely  to  origi- 
nate in  the  extension  of  that  good  faith,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  trade  on  a  large  scale. 


SECTION  VI. 

RETAIL  TRADE. 


The  retaQ  trade  in  dry  goods*  is  in  the  hands 
of  Canarians,  and  a  few  other  Creoles.  The- 
usual  profits  of  the  retail  dealer  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  per  cent.    From  this  it  would  ap- 
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pear,  that  there  are  few  trades  by  whicfi  fortunes 
might  be  more  rapidlj  acquired;  and  indeed 
this  would  be  true,  if  all  the  dealers  could  secure 
much  custom.  But  the  land  of  life  induced  by 
this  business,  being  of  that  sedentary  descrip- 
tion which  accords  with  the  Spanish  temper,  the 
shops  multiply  to  such  a  degree,  ana  the  sale  and 
profits  become  so  divided,  that  there  does  not 
remain  to  each  retailer  more  than  sufficient  to 
support  his  family  and  maintain  it  with  decency. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  this  class,  which  every- 
where else  soon  rises  to  the  rank  of  merchants, 
jemains  in  its  original  state  among  the  Creoles, 
and  that  failures  are  oftener  seen  among  them 
than  fortunes. 

It  requires  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  com- 
merce to  discover,  that  these  shops  could  not  be 
furnished,  were  it  not  for  the  credit  which  the 
merchants  are  obliged  to  give.  It  rarely  happens 
that  a  retail  dealer  pays  for  what  he  purchases  on 
delivery :  on  the  contrary,  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  credit  often  finds  him  unprepared.  On 
a  little  extension  of  credit,  however,  he  generally 
satisfies  every  demand ;  for  it  is  observed,  that 
this  class  are  distinguished  above  most  others  for 
their  honesty. 

There  are  also  in  Tierra  Firme  a  species  of 
shops,  known  under  the  name  of  bodegas^  and 
others  under  that  of  pulperias.  Their  commodi- 
ties consist  of  china-ware,  pottery,  glass,  hardware, 
tools,  wines,  sugar,  hams,  dried  fruits,  cheese. 
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taffia,  &c.  They  have  an  advantage  over  the 
other  shops,  in  not  being  obliged  to  remain  closed 
on  festival  days  and  Sundays.  In  consequence 
of  their  great  convenience,  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  open  from  day-break  until  nine  in  the 
evening.  This  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  active  and  economical  unmarried  Cata- 
lonians  and  Canarians ;  and  as  it  consists  in  frail 
and  perishable  articles,  it  is  liable  to  damages 
which  must  be  covered  by  the  profits  of  its  sales : 
there  is  not,  therefore,  an  article  sold  at  less  than 
a  hundred  per  cent  profit,  and  some  often  double 
and  treble  that  amount.  It  is  in  this  traffic  that 
the  beginnings  of  fortunes  are  much  more  fre« 
quently  laid  than  in  any  other  business. 

The  manufactures  of  Colombia  are  of  utility 
chiefly  in  its  internal  trade,  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  carpets,  cotton  cloths,  blankets,  woollens, 
counterpanes,  &c. 


SECTION  VII. 

RECIPROCAL  PROVINCIAL  TRADE. 

The  commerce  which  the  provinces  of  Caracas 
carry  on  with  the  others  is  of  very  little  import- 
ance. From  Barcelona  to  Havannah,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  they  carry  meat,  salt  and  dried : 
it  is  prepared  at  Barcelona,  where  it  costs  a  little 
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more  than  twenly-five  francs  the  quintal,  and  sells 
at  Havannah  at  sixty  and  seventy  francs.  Re- 
turns are  made  in  sugar,  wax,  and  silver.  From 
Maracaibo  they  send  cacao,  &c. ;  from  Coro, 
tanned  sheep-ddns,  and  cheese,  of  the  country ; 
from  Porto  CaveUo,  mules,  when  they  do  not 
expect  to  make  more  of  them  at  Jamaica ;  from 
Gua3rra,  cacao;  sarsapariUa,  &c.  Neither  Cuma- 
na,  Margarita,  nor  Guiana,  have  any  commercial 
relations  with  the  island  of  Cuba.  All  that  these 
provinces  send  to  Porto  Rico,  or  receive  thence^ 
is  transported  by  a  small  schooner,  which  passes 
each  month  from  Porto  Rico  to  Guayra.  All 
this  trade,  together  with  that  carried  on  with 
Cuba,  amounts  to- a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually. 

Some  time  since,  Guayra  had  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  Tierra  Firme.  It  had  formed  there 
a  new  market  for  its  cacao,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  sustain  the  price  of  this  produce. 
In  1763  it  exported  to  Vera  Cruz  16,804  quin- 
tals.  This  exportation  has  continued  during 
several  years,  but  at  present  is  almost  extinct. 

Maracaibo  carried  on  a  greater  trade  there 
than  all  the  rest  of  Tierra  Firme :  the  cargoes 
were  composed  of  cacao,  balsam  of  Copahu,  &c. 
and  brought  back  in  return  glass-ware,  made  at 
Mexico,  beads  for  rosaries,  sacks  for  baling, 
India  stuflfe,  which  arrive  there  by  Acapulco,  and 
a  payment  in  gold  or  silver. 
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^ff4«K$  or  PRODUCE,  &C. 

^Hcna  Rrtne,  not  even  at  Carjfc-  , 

''  ""^    ^j^  aierchants  any  place  of  meeting, 

^'  ^  W^'^^'V^'  ^^  ^''^^^  ^'^  conmiercial  affidrs : 

^^'  ^i^  '^''^'"^  ^^  ^^^  silence  and  solitude  of 

*.^^fiAang-house*    Barter  or  exchange  is  en- 

^\ unknown  among  them.    No  paper  is  to  be 

^  ifcere  in  circulation  ;  for  they  are  strangers 

^.  Ae  custom   of  discount      All  commercial 

^iiiisactions  are  conducted  directly  and  privately 

>etween  the  seller  and  the  purchaser.     Neither 

have  they  any  price-current.     These  towns  are 

rather  factories  than  places  of  trade. 

The  purchase  of  produce  is  n^ot  made  at  Tierra 
Firme^  as  elsewhere,  in  large  quantities.  The 
city  of  Caracas  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  province ; 
but  its  situation,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  not 
permitting  any  other  conveyance  than  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  the  productions  arrive  but  in 
small  quantities,  which  are  carried  about  the  city 
to  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  generally  below  its 
real  Value.  The  planters  have  no  travelling 
agents  and  factors  to  carry  out  their  productions  . 
on  sale.  The  planter  has  sometimes  no  ties  of 
interest,  and  still  less  of  intimacy,  with  the  mer- 
chant The  wants  of  the  cultivator  often  occa- 
sion a  momentary  intercourse ;  he  ofiers  to  de- 
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liver  the  merchant  in  a  stipulated  time  a  certain 
quantity  of  produce,  at  a  specific  price,  which 
must  be  paid  in  advance.  He  thus  mortgages 
his  crop  below  the  market-price.  Good  faith 
sometimes  presides  at  these  bargains,  and  effects  a 
happy  conclusion.  But  often,  also,  the  authority 
of  the  tribunal  is  daimed,  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  agreements ;  and  Depons  is  inclined  to 
question  whether  the  merchant  be  not  always  the 
demandant.  The  complaints  generally  turn  on 
the  negligence  of  the  planter,  the  bad  quality  of 
the  produce,  or  its  adulteration.  It  is  evident, 
that  such  transactions  tend  rather  to  occasion 
distrust  between  the  merchant  and  the  planter 
than  harmony,  and  that  this  misunderstanding  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  the  public 
prosperity  can  encounter. 

The  commercial  productions  of  Tierra  Firme 
(as  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  chapter)  are 
of  a  superior  quality  to  those  of  the  colonies,  ex- 
cepting the  cotton,  the  inferiority  of  which  ought 
rather  to  be  attiibuted  to  the  fault  of  its  prepara- 
tion than  to  that- of  the  soil. 

The  cacao  of  Caracas,  after  that  of  Soconusco, 
obtains  in  trade  the  preference  over  that  of  other 
parts  of  America.  When  the  cacao  of  Caracas 
is  at  50  dollars  a  quintal  at  Cadiz,  that  of  the 
Magdalena  is  at  44,  that  of  Guayaquil  at  32,  and 
that  of  Maraiion  at  25.  The  cacao  sells  by  the 
fanega,  or  sack  of  110  pounds  Spanish  weighty 
which  is  within  a  trifle  of  100  pounds  French. 
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The  indigo  of  Caracas  is  only  eight  per  cent  in 
value  below  that  of  Gualimala ;  but  the  least  en- 
couragement would  soon  double  the  amount  pro- 
duced on  the  whole  Main.  No  other  known 
species  of  indigo  has,  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent,  the  value  of  the  indigo  of  Caracas.  It 
is  distinguished  in  trade  intojf^or,  or  first  quality, 
sobresaliente,  or  ordinary,  and  carte^  or  inferior. 
When  the  first  is  at  12  reals  the  pound,  the 
second  Is  at  10,  and  the  third  at  8. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  ascertain  what  rank  com- 
merce will  assign  to  the  cofiee  of  Tierra  Plrme, 
because  it  has  not  been  exported  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  obtain  a  particular  place  in  the 
prices-current  But  the  form  of  the  grain,  and 
its  flavour,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  announce 
that  one  day  or  other,  and  that  not  far  distant, 
the  cofiee  of  Tierra  Urme  will  attain  to  the  same 
consideration  which  its  cacao  has  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed. 

The  sugar  evinces  the  unskilfulness  and  igno- 
rance of  its  manufacture,  but  does  credit  to  the 
soil  which  produces  it. 

In  the  month  of  July  1804,  cacao  was  at  Cara- 
cas 1 60  francs  the  quintal. — (Its  ordinary  price 
is  from  100  to  110  francs.) 

Indigo,  flor,  the  pound,  68  francs. — The  sobre- 
saliente  and  corte  in  proportion.  - 

Cofiee,  the  quintal,  ISO  francs. — (There  was 
but  little  in  the  market) 

Cotton,  the  quintal,  60  to  80  francs. 
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To  the  price  of  produce  purchased  at  Caracas 
must  always  be  added  the  conveyance  to  Guayra, 
which  is  done  on  mules,  and  costs  5  francs  the 
load  of  four  arrobas,  or  two  quintals. 

The  tobacco,  being  hitherto  in  the  monopoly 
of  the  crown,  whose  prices  were  not  so  encourage 
ing  as  if  there  had  been  a  competition  in  trade, 
was  not  carried  for  that  reason  to  any  great  ex- 
tent  of  cultivation.  Good  authorities,  however, 
quote  the  value  of  what  was  grown  on  the  Main 
annually,  at  the  government  prices,  to  extend  to 
three  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  Dutch,  who 
h^ve  always  been  considered  as  the  best  judges  of 
this  article,  give  it  a  double  estimation  to  that 
grown  in  North  America,  and  place  it  next  to 
that  of  Cuba. 

The  following  is  the  decree  of  Congress  res^ 
pecting  the  monopoly  of  this  article  :— 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  considering,— 

1.  That,  under  existing  drcttmslances,  it  is*  not  possible, 
without  serious  injury  to  the  public  revenue,  to  discontinue 
the  farming  of  tobacco ; 

2.  That  it  is,  nevertheless,  indispensably  necessary  to  give 
a  gradual  impulse  and  encouragement  to  this  important  branch 
of  our  agriculture,  until  it  can  be  left  entirely  free,  and  be  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  for  tlie  account  of  individuals; 

S.  That  in  the  mean  time  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Repub* 
lie,  not  only  to  avaiUtself  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  farms,  but  also  to  find  a  vent  for  any  surplus  which  may 
remain  after  having  fully  provided  for  the  home  consumption ; 

Have  come  to  the  resolution,  and  do  decree  as  follows : 

Art.  1.  The  farming  of  tobacco  shall  continue  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Republic  under  the  regulations  hitherto  observed, 
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subject  to  the  provisional  alterations  of  the  GoTernment,  which 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Congress  at  their  next  meeting,  for 
approval  or  correction ; 

'  Art.  2*  After  the  public  farms  shall  have  been  supplied  with 
the  quantity  necessary  for  home  consumption,  the  surplus 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  factories  to  the  nearest  port  of 
the  Republic,  in  order  for  its  sale  by  wholesale  for  exportation 
to  foreign  ports ; 

Art.  3.  The  purchasers  of  tobacco  for  exportation  shall  give 
the  necessary  security  to  the  officers  of  the  respective  depart- 
ment, that  the  same  shall  be  exported  to  foreign  ports  within 
sixty  days,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  contract ;  which  period 
may  be  prolonged  on  paying  for  the  privilege  of  warehousing ; 

Art.  4.  The  sale  of  tobacco  for  exportation  at  the  Colombian 
ports  shall  always  be  made  under  the  permission  of  the  officer 
of  the  department,  and  by  public  auction,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment destines  the  said  tobacco  for  the  payment  of  pending 
debts  contracted  for,  or  services  rendered  to  the  Republic ; 

Art.  5.  The  tobacco  sold  for  exportation  cannot  be  cleared 
from  the  public  warehouses  until  the  purchaser  declares  him- 
self ready  to  export  the  same  to  foreign  ports ; 

Art.  6.  This  clearance  must  be  verified  by  order,  and  after 
tlie  inspection  of  the  administrators  of  the  department,  and  of 
the  respective  custom-house  officers,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  *^  Guardarmayores"  or  **  Capitanes  de  Puerto,"  without 
the  exaction  of  any  fee  whatever ; 

Art.  7.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  tobacco  for  exporta- 
tion shall  enter  into  the  chest  of  the  department,  and  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  settled  for  this  article ; 

Art.  8.  The  Government  is  fully  authorized  to  establish,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  ones,  other  new  factories  for  tobacco, 
provided  that  it  be  in  places  whence  the  tobacco  may  be  easily 
transferred  to  the  commercial  ports,  in  order  to  its  being  ex- 
ported to  foreign  ports  in  the  form  required ; 

Art.  9.  The  Executive  Power  is  also  authorized  to  suppress 
any  of  the  existing  factories,  whenever  they  may  find  that  the 
local  situation  renders  the  same  expedient ; 
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Art.  10.  For  the  support  of  these  factories,  the  GovemmeHt 
may  take  (under  condition  of  repajTment)  from  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  public  revenue>  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  and,  in  failure  of  this  resource,  it  may  negociate  loans 
and  borrow,  mortgaging  the  proceeds  of  the  said  factories  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest;  which  interest  may 
be  as  high  as  six  per  cent ; 

Art.  11.  The  Executive  Power  shall  take  care  to  lay  every 
year  before  the  Congress,  a  report  of  the  factories  of  tobacco 
established  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  distinguishing  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  at  home  from  that  exported  to 
foreign  ports,  in  order  that  the  Congress  may  decree  the  total 
extinction  of  the  said  factories,  and  the  free  exportation  of 
tobacco,  whenever  it  shall  appear  from  sufficient  documents 
that  the  same  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  objects  to 
which  this  department  is  at  present  assigned ; 

Art.  12.  The  Executive  Power  shaJl  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  preventing  fraud  and  peculation  in  the  factories  and 
administrations  of  tobacco. 

Let  the  Executive  Power  be  apprised  of  the  present,  in 
order  to  the  carrying  of  the  same  into  effect. 

Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  General  Congress  of  Colombia, 
at  Rosario  de  Ciicuta,  on  the  27th  September  1821, 11th  year 
of  Independence. — The  President  of  the  Congress,  Jose  V. 
de  Marquer. — The  Deputy-secretary,  Francisco  Soto. — The 
Deputy-secretary,  Antonio  Jo^6  Caro.  Palace  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Rosario  de  Ciicuta,  29th  September  1821 :  Executed, 
Jose  Maria  del  Castillo,  for  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic—The  Minister,  P.  GuaL 

A  True  Copy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  sheeps*  wool  of  Spanish  America,  which 
has  been  neglected  in  a  strange  way  for  want  of 
encouragement,  might  become  one  of  their  most 
valuable  exports.  They  manufacture,  indeed,  a 
few  coarse  blankets,  called  mantas  andfresadaSf 
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but  there  are  no  depots  to  collect,  prepare,  and 
pack  it  in  its  raw  state,  to  any  quantity. 

Even  deer-skins,  which  might  be  collected, 
are  in  a  great  measure  unnoticed. — There  are, 
besides,  a  variety  of  other  resources,  which  want 
only  encouragement  to  make  them  staple  articles* 
—In  fine,  the  productions  of  these  regions  gene- 
rally seem  the  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  most  invite  its  trade. 

We  now  append  to  this  section  on  the  purchase 
of  produce,  some  account  of  the  Fair — that  of 
Xalapa  in  Mexico,  where  the  greatest  purchases 
are  made. 

The  goods  intended  for  the  Fair  of  Xalapa,  the 
greatest  in  all  Spanish  America,  are  sent  up  from 
La  Vera  Cruz  on  the  backs  of  mules,  asses,  &c. 

It  continues  open  for  the  sale  of  goods  exactly 
six  months.  It  is  opened  and  proclaimed  with 
grand  public  processions  and  other  solemnities, 
at  which  immense  numbers  of  people  assist,  at- 
tended by  all  the  clergy,  religious  orders,  &c. 
with  bands  of  music,  guards  of  soldiers,  &c.  On 
this  occasion,  the  factors  and  others  who  have 
goods  for  sale,  are  very  liberal  in  their  donations 
to  the  churches,  in  hopes  thereby  to  ensure  good 
luck,  quidk  sales^  and  large  profits.  These  pro- 
cessions are  repeated  on  the  day  after  the  Fair 
has  been  closed,  and  the  factors  attend  the 
churches,  in  order  to  return  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  their  respective  successes,  when  they 
present  such  further  gifts  to  the  churches  as  are 
most  agreeable  to  themselves^ 
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By  the  laws,  no  sales,  even  of  the  most  trifling 
articles,  are  permitted  to  be  made  until  the  Fair 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  the  processions  are 
completed ;  nor  can  any  more  or  further  sales  be 
made  after  a  proclamation  of  the  close  of  the  Fair 
has  been  made  by  the  second  display  of  the  pu- 
blic processions  and  other  ceremonies,  as  before 
exhibited.  These  being  completed,  all  goods  and 
other  articles  whatever,  which  may  then  remain 
in  the  factor's  hands  unsold  and  undisposed  of, 
are  immediately  locked  up  in  the  warehouses, 
under  the  management  and  care  of  the  officers 
who  are  appointed  for  that  express  purpose, 
where  they  must  remain  untouched  until  the 
next  or  succeeding  Fair  has  been  proclaimed  and 
opened,  when  they  are  again  delivered  up  safe 
and  in  good  condition  to  their  respective  owners, 
jto  be  again  offered  for  sale. 

If  the  commodities  be  such  as  please,  attract, 
and  suit  the  purchasers,  the  profits  made  thereby, 
are  frequently  prodigious— frequently  from  three 
to  six  hundred  per  cent.  If  they  do  not  please 
the  buyers,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  them  at  any  price.  In  the  last  month 
that  this  Fair  is  kept  open,  the  factors  become 
very  anxious  and  pressing  to  make  sales  on  the 
best  terms  they  can  procure ;  of  which  disposition 
the  purchasers  naturally  take  every  benefit  and 
advantage. 

The  sales  at  this  Fair  are  in  general  made  for 
immediate  payments,   which  consist  of  coined 
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dollars,  gold  and  silver  in  ingots,  bars,  wedges, 
&c.  and  products  of  the  country,  such  as  indigo, 
cochineal,  Jesuit's  bark,  &c.  It  very  rarely  hap- 
pens, that  any  credits  are  given  with  the  goods 
sold  at  this  Fair,  on  account  of  the  very  great 
risks  which  the  sellers  would  run  in  trusting 
strangers  who  purchase,  many  of  them  residing  * 
from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  from 
Xalapa. 

This  great  Fair,  like  those  of  Frankfort,  Leipsic, 
Brunswick,  and  Nuremberg,  was  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  but  is  expected  to  be 
revived. 

The  indigo  brought  from  Guatimala  to  this 
Fair  consists  of  four  different  qualities,  all  of  them 
excellent ;  but  the  finest  is  superior  to  any  other 
brought  to  Europe. 

Cochineal  of  Mexico,  without  which  neither 
purple  nor  scarlet  colours  can  be  produced,  is 
.found  genuine  in  no  other  part  of  the  worlds 
Its  natural  history,  and  the  process  of  breeding 
and  preparing  it,  is  described  in  a  former  chapter. 

Quinquina^  or  Jesuit's  bark,  also  brought  to 
this  Fair,  is  a  drug  of  the  most  salutary  virtues, 
found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it  affords  a  most  ' 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  and  is  of  the 
highest  value  in  a  climate  where  the  corporeal 
system  is  so  much  debilitated. 

As  all  these  goods,  from  a  want  of  inland  navi- 
gation, are  carried,  for  the  supply  of  the  Fairs» 
and  the  great  consumption  of  the  country,  on 
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mules,  and  the  heads  of  Indians,  the  packages 
ought  to  be  assorted  and  made  up  in  the  lightest 
way  possible,  and  not  to  exceed  100  lbs.  The 
Indian  carries  and  travels  quickly  with  that  weight 
on  his  head,  and  its  doubled  proportion  serves  to 
load  a  mule,  as  a  package  on  each  side  is  put  in 
a  kind  of  arganas,  or  pannier,  and  makes  a  per- 
fect equipcHse.  Small  bales  are  therefore  pre- 
ferable to  eases;  but  cards  ought  to  accompany 
each.  The  wrapper  for  fine  good^,  as  those  from 
the  East  Indies,  ought  to  have  oiled  or  waxed 
linings  to  keep  out  the  damp. 


SECTION  IX. 

EXPORT  DUTIES,  FREIGHT,  D^SURANCE,  &C. 

The  duty  on  the  exportation  of  cacao  is  10  per 
cent. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
gress in  Ciicuta  last  year,  coffee  paid  also  an  ex- 
port duty  of  10  per  cent,  but  it  was  taken  off  by 
a  decree  of  Congress,  to  encourage  its  produc- 
tion^ In  Venezuela  it  was  generally  apprehend- 
edy  in  June  last,  that  the  Intendant  would,  from 
the  great  and  continued  expense  arising  from  the 
prolonged  siege  of  Puerto  Cabello,  be  compelled 
to  reimpose  it  for  the  present.  If  it  should  be  so, 
however,  its  restoration  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
only  of  short  duration. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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The  exportation  of  sugar  firom  Venezuela  is 
prohibited  for  the  present 

We  are  tolerably  certain  that  the  duties  upon 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  hides,  are  also  10  per  cent 
on  exportation. 

They  are  all  ad  valorem  duties. 

Freight  .was  carried  so  high  during  the  last 
war,  as  of  itself  to  arrest  the  trade  of  the  mother- 
country  with  its  colonies.  Cacao,  the  sole  pro- 
duction which  was  sent  to  Spain,  paid  12  dollars 
per  quintal,  of  which  three  were  paid  in  advance. 
All  the  other  articles  were  in  proportion. 

In  time  of  peace,  the  freight  of  cacao  has  been 
three  dollars  per  fanega  of  110  lbs.  Spanish. 

The  waste  which  the  cacao  experiences  during 
the  voyage  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  cap- 
tain. To  cover  this,  they  remit  him  three  per 
cent,  that  is  to  say,  of  110  lbs.  which  he  has 
received,  he  is  only  bound  to  deliver  IO7.  Often, 
however,  the  waste  exceeds  the  three  per  cent 
allowed,  and  ^the  captain  is  obliged  to  complete 
the  110  lbs.  at  his  own  expense.  This  loss  is 
rated  at  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  condition 
is  intended  to  secure  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
the  captain. 

Freight  from  England  to  the  Spanish  Main  is 
rated  at  about  one  per  cent  more  than  to  the  cor- 
responding West  India  Islands. 

Export  duty  on  mules,  15  doll, 
on  catde,    8  •*- 

The  exportation  of  cattie  is  now  prohibited. 
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Cadiz  had  a  Chamber  of  Insurance^  subject  te 
regulations  approved  by  the  king:  it  was  dis- 
solved  by  the  enormous  losses  which  it  sustained 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  England 
in  1796.  Afterwards,  the  insurances  were  made 
in  partial  policies  of  sums  more  or  less  important^ 
which  particular  capitalists  insured  on  particular 
vessels :  the  shipper  thus  chose  his  insurers,  and 
prosecuted  them  separately  in  case  of  dispute. 
This  mode  was,  on  the  whole,  more  advantageous 
than  the  establishment  of  chambers  of  insurance. 
The  ordinary  premium  of  Cadiz  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  was  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent 
in  times  oi  peace,  and  according  to  the  season. 

Insurances  to  the  Main  are  very  commonly 
eflfected  at  St  Thomas,  where  there  is  now  a  regu- 
larly diartered  company  of  underwriters*  They 
were  effected  in  May  and  June  last  at  five  per 
cent,  including  all  risks.  Insurance  cannot  now 
be  done  in  England  for  less  than  double  that  sum^ 
in  consequence  of  tlie  recent  piracies. 


SECTION  X. 

AMOUNT  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Cura^oa,  in 
1634,  first  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Caracas  to 
exert  their  minds  in  agricultural  pursuits.    Cacao 
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and  hides  were  soon  exported  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  answer  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  an 
exchange  trade  with  the  Dutch  for  such  articles 
of  European  produce  as  were  necessary  to  the 
colonists.  This  trade  became  so  brisk,  that  the 
mother-country  thought  it  time  to  interfere : 
edicts  were  issued  to  suppress  it ;  and  two  vessels 
were  freighted  from  Spain  with  merchandise  for 
the  colony,  for  which  enormous  duties  were 
charged.  The  Dutch  accordingly  commenced  a 
contraband  trade,  and  so  greatly  undersold  the 
Spanish  merchants,  that  they  were  left  until  I7OO 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  traffic. 

From  1700  to  1730,  the  merchants  of  Spain 
Endeavoured  to  revive  their  speculations ;  but  the 
activity  of  the  Hollanders  was  so  great,  that  they 
were  undersold  in  every  article.  At  this  period, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  Caracas  in  cacao  alone 
was  65,000  quintals  (of  I6OO  ounces  to  each  quin- 
tal). The  exports  through  the  royal  custom- 
houses amounted  to  21,000 ;  so  that  the  Dutch 
received  the  remaining  44,000  quintals  in  their 
smuggling  vessels.  The  court  of  Madrid  viewing 
this  decrease  of  its  revenues,  and  resolving  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  by  forcible 
methods,  confiscations  of  property,  and  fines  and 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  every  person  dis- 
covered engaging  in  commerce  with  the  Dutch. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures,  the  contra- 
band trade  still  continued,  and  the  means  taken 
not  being  found  to  answer  the  proposed  end,  it 
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was  at  last  suggested,  that  a  Company  should  be 
created  to  monopolize  the  whole  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  the  captain-generalship.  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  such  was  the  vigilance  .of 
the  members  of  this  Company,  that  the  unlawful 
trade  was  soon  destroyed,  and  they  succeeded  by 
their  constant  supplies,  and  by  purchasing  every 
article  which  could  be  turned  to  account,  in  giv- 
ing complete  satisfaction  to  the  colonists.  Im- 
mense warehouses  were  constructed  at  the  diffe- 
rent ports,  and  advances  of  money  without  inte- 
rest were  made  to  the  cultivators.  Flourishing 
villages  arose  in  every  direction,  and  the  land  was 
converted  from  immense  marshes  and  forests  to 
smiling  plantations.  In  1735,  only  65,000  (][uin- 
tals  of  cacao  were  exported,  whilst  in  1763,  the 
amount  of  this  article  increased  to  110,650  quin- 
tals. Cattle  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  vast  plains 
of  the  south,  and  hides  were  added  to  the  other 
objects  of  the  export  trade.  From  this  time,  the 
duties  paid  at-  the  various  custom-houses  were  so 
great,  that  Caracas  was  no  longer  supplied  with 
remittances  from  Mexico,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  its  government. 

But  with  all  these  advantages,  which  lasted 
only  a  short  time,  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
assumed  powers  foreign  to  the  intentions  under 
which  their  grant  was  conferred:  they  became 
corrupt ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  thetrade  from 
the  abuses  they  daily  committed,  that  in  1778 
the  court  of  Madrid  opened  the  ports  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Spain  reciprocally  to  each  other.     New 
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regulations  were  adopted,  and  the  trade  of  the  co- 
lony gradually  increased  till  1796,  when  it  expe- 
rienced a  check  from  the  operations  of  the  itiari- 
time  warfare  so  vigorously  carried  on  by  Great 
Britain  at  that  periods 

The  following  are  the  exportations  made  in  the 
four  years  from  1793  to  1796,  compared  mth 
those  of  the  four  following  years. 

Exportations  from  1793  to  1796. 

Dollan. 

367,819  q.  cacaa,    at  18  dollars^    -     6,620,74<2 

2,955,963  lb.  indigo,  at  12  reals,     -        5,172,937 

1,498,332  lb.  cotton,  at  20  reals,        -        299,666 

1,325,584>  lb.  coffee,    at  12  dolls,  the  q.      159,070 


.12,252^415 


Exportations  from  1796  to  1800. 

DolUm. 

239,162  q.  cacao,    at  18  dolls.        -     4,304,916 

793,210  lb.  indigo,  at  14  reals,      -       1,386,117 

2,834,254  lb.  cotton,  at  20  dolls.  -      566,850 

1,536,967  lb.  coffee,  at  12  dolls,  the  q.      184,435 


6,442,SU 


Diminution, — dollars,     5,810,097 

On  this  decrease  Depons  makes  the  following 
observations:  "  It  is  easier  to  charge  this  de- 
crease to  the  war,  than  to  a^ee  that  it  is  partly 
the  consequence  of  a  bad  administration.  In 
admitting  that  this  cause  has  some  weight,  it  is 
unjust  and  ridiculous  to  be  satisfied  with  a  reason 
which  can  operate  but  in  a  trifling  degree.    War 
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has  no  influence  except  on  the  price  of  produce : 
it  cannot  injure  the  productions,  otherwise  than 
by  depriving  agriculture  of  the  hands  which  it 
requires,  and  this  has  not  taken  place  in  these 
provinces, « excepting  with  a  few  hundred  free 
men  of  colour,  whom  the  defence  of  the  country 
has  retained  in  detachments  in  the  sea-ports. 
Thid  circumstance  could  never  have  occasioned 
an  annual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  produce 
to  the  amount  of  100,000  dollars.  Neither  could 
the  war  alter  the  value  of  productions :  they  have 
borne  the  same  price  in  the  four  unfavourable 
years  as  in  the  four  preceding  $  and  the  indigo, 
in  one  of  the  former,  was  at  14  reals  a  pound 
instead  of  12.— This  equality  of  price  during  the 
eight  years  in  question,  is  the  best  proof  that  there 
have  always  been  purchasers,  and  that  commerce 
has  always  received  and  paid  for  what  the  culti- 
vator has  been  able  to  deliver,  cacao  only  ex- 
cepted. It  is  not,  therefore,  in  war  merely,  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  languor  into 
which  the  provinces  of  Caracas  have  fallen.  It 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  scourge,  to  any  ca- 
lamity, such  as  plagues,  epidemics,  droughts,  or 
extraordinary  inundations.  Providence  has  gua- 
ranteed Tierra  £lrme  from  such  misfortunes*  We 
must,  therefore,  impute  it  to  injurious  local  dis- 
positions.'' 

According  to  the  information  obtained  by  M. 
Lavaysse  from  official  statements  in  Venezuela, 
during  the  year  I8O79  the  value  of  the  i^cultu- 
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ral  produce  exported  from  these  provinces,  from 
1794  mitil  1806,  amounted  to  about  four  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  According,  however,  to  the 
documents  taken  from  the  custom-houses  of  Port- 
Spain  in  Trinidad,  and  from  those  of  the  islands 
Ghrenada,  Tobago,  Cura9oa,  San  Thomas,  and 
Martinico,  which  carried  on  the  contraband  trade 
with  the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  the  smugglers 
must  have  carried  off  annually,  on  an  average, 
more  than  2,500,000  dollars  in  produce ;  consist- 
ing of  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  a  little  cochineal, 
anotto,  woods  for  dyeing  and  cabinet-makers, 
copper,  hides,  maize,  salted  and  smoked  meat 
and  fish,  oxen»  horses,  mules,  asses,  monkeys, 
parrots,  &c.,  and  about  6  or  700,000  doUars  in 
specie,  and  since  1801,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
and  coffee.  There  were  annually  exported  from 
these  provinces  to  Spain  and  Mexico,  about 
2,000,000  dollars  in  colonial  produce.  This  in- 
creases the  exportations  toabout  5,200,000  dollars. 
The  estimates  of  produce  shipped,  in  the  year 
1801,  in  vessels  furnished  with  English  passes 
from  Puerto  Cabello,  which  had  generally  100 
smaU  ones  employed  in  that  way,  are  as  follows ; 
but  the  amount  of  cash  sent  to  procure  goods, 
and  the  articles  shipped  clandestinely  on  the 
coa^t,  are  equal  to  a  great  deal  more. 

Indigo,     .     .     .    100,000  lbs. 

Cotton,     .     .     .    250,000  do. 

Cacao,      .    .    •      40,000  fanegas. 

Hides,      .    .    .     70,000  do. 
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Coffeet     .    •    .     20,000  lbs. 

Copper,    .     .     .     28,000  do. 

Horses,     .    .    •  500  do. 

Mules,  .  .  •  5,000  do. 
With  some  gums,  drugs,  dye-wood,  &c. 
.  The  policy  of  the  British  nation,  in  affordhig 
passes  to  Spanish  vessels,  which  gave  them  per- 
fect security  on  these  seas,  had,  in  addition  to  the 
good  effect  of  turning  theu:  trade  to  their  own 
advantage,  the  double  one  of  increasing  an  inter- 
course which  has  given  rise  to  a  reciprocity  of 
commercial  relations,  and  of  convincing  even 
Spain,  that  the  English  were  sensible  that  the 
war  then  waging  was  more  the  effect  of  political 
necessity  than  of  inclination. 

The  surplus  of  produce,  particularly  the  bulky 
part,  even  cacao,  which  was  under  the  most  ex- 
press restrictions  and  prohibitions  for  the  last 
years  of  war,  circulated  through  the  United 
States,  and  thence  found  its  way  to  Europe; 
and  the  high  prices  at  which  this  article  was  kept 
in  Spain,  fully  paid  the  increase  of  charges 
which  must  naturally  originate  from  such  a  cir- 
cuitous route ;  for  the  running  vessels  were  in- 
considerable. 

The  following  were  the  means  by  which  the 
clandestine  intercourse  with  British  idands,  under 
passes  granted  by  the  governors,  was  carried  on. 
The  Spanish  vessels  cleared  out  for  Gruadaloupe, 
Martinique,  and  San  Domingo,  then  in  possession 
of  their  allies,  and  when  they  returned,  produced 
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false  clearances  and  fabricated  papers  by  way  of 
form ;  and  the  ease  with  which  these  were  obtain- 
ed in  the  islands,  would  appear  astonishing  to  one 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  colonial  dealings.  A 
passport  to  any  part,  or  ship's  papers  of  any  nation, 
might  be  obtained  for  a  trifle,  in  Cuntfoa  parti- 
culkrly,  which  deceived,  and  would  deceive  the 
most  scrutinizing  cruiser  at  sea.  Thus  the  clear- 
ances in  the  Spanish  custom-houses  were  made 
nearly  all  for  islands,  to  which  there  never  existed 
a  trade  of  the  smallest  nature ;  and  so  interesting 
was  this  species  of  commerce  to  the  country,  in 
giving  vent  to  their  produce,  and  obtaining  them 
cloths,  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  decrees 
against  it,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  jealousy 
and  influence  of  the  French,  it  was  never  inter- 
fered with;  nay,  the  officers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  them,  shared  often  in  its  profits. 

The  fast^sailing  schooners  thus  employed,  were 
generally  pilot  boats,  built  in  Virginia,  and  sent 
out  for  sale.  Very  superior  boats,  however,  are 
constructed  in  many  ports  on  the  Main,  particu- 
larly Maracaibo,  which,  from  the  excellency  of 
their  timber,  last  three  times  as  long  as  any 
other ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  well  deserving  die 
notice  of  the  enterprising  ship-builder  in  this 
country,  that  the  Bay  of  Samana  is  the  most 
suitable  place  in  all  the  West  Indies  for  obtaining 
wood,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient 
and  accessible.    Though  much  more  distant  than 
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the  Baltic,  the  timber  is  better,  and  the  vessels 
built  of  it  proportionably  increase  in  value. 

The  official  statements  of  the  intendency  of 
Caracas  specified  the  importations  into  this  coun- 
try, including  contraband  traide,  at  only  5,500,000 
dollars  at  the  same  period ;  but  those  statements 
are  below  the  truth.  On  an  average  from  1789 
to  1807f  the  annual  importations  amounted  to 
nearly  6,500,000  dollars,  including  smuggling. 
.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  French 
had  half  of  this  trade.  The  French  merchants  of 
Martinico,  the  Dutch  of  San  Eustacia  and  Curafoa, 
the  Danish  of  San  Thomas,  and  the  Swedish  of 
San  Bartholomew,  had  their  share  in  this  com- 
merce ;  but  since  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  taken 
by  the  British,  in  1797»  they  have  obtained  all 
the  trade  of  that  country,  where  they  have  esta- 
blished commercial  connexions  even  as  &r  as  the 
central  point  of  South  America,  Santa  F6  de 
Bogota. 

For  the  port  of  La  Guayra  alone,  we  can  ground 
our  observations,  on  good  authority,  by  stating 
the  amount  that  passed  throu^  the  custom-house 
in  the  year  1796,  the  roost  neutral  period  which 
ISpain  has  enjoyed  for  some  years,  and  it  will 
serve  to  assist  in  estimating  the  trade  of  the  rest 

In  that  year,  the  custom-house  returns  the 
arrival  of  forty-three  vessels  from  the  Spanish 
ports  in  Earope,  of  different  descriptions,  and 
having  on  board,  viz. — 
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HaiddoUtfi. 

In  national  or  tree  articles,  -  9S2»881 

In  foreign  goods  re-manu&ctured  and 
prepared  in  Spain,  such  as  calicoes 
of  foreign  fabric,  only  printed  there,     753,442 
In  entirely  foreign  goods,  -  1,429,487 


3,115,810 

Equal  to  L.  701,057  sterling,  which  left  to  the 
Government,  in  duties,  about  300,000  dollars.  If 
the  annual  contraband  trade  carried  on,  on  these 
same  coasts,  may  be  said  to  amount  to  triple,  or 
even  to  double  that  of  the  regular  importations, 
it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  goods, 
regular  and  contraband,  introduced  into  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  national 
articles  of  trade. 

Of  the  commerce  of  New  Grrenada  we  have 
very  little  correct  information. 

The  value  of  the  import  trade  of  New  Gre- 
nada has  been  stated  as  amounting  to  L.  1,235,000 
sterling,  and  its  agricultural  produce  at  L.4d8,330. 

The  imports  into  all  these  countries  in  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Government,  amounted  to 
11,200,000  dollars  annually,  without  reckoning 
the  produce  of  the  various  contrabands  which  the 
English  and  the  West  Indians  introduced,  and 
which  might  amount  in  value  to  half  of  that  sum. 
Thus  the  total  amount  of  the  imports  likely  to 
take  place  now  when  the  vast  extent  of  the  Re- 
public is  free,  may  be  estimated  at  16,000,000  of 
dollars. 
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SECTION  XI. 

TRADE  OF  OUAYANA,  AND  THAT  IN  ANIMALS  IN 
PARTICULAR. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  poverty  of  Guayana, 
M.  Depons  says,  that  the  tithes  of  it  were  fanned 
out,  in  1803,  at  only  4000  dollars  per  annum. 
The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  cattle  of  the 
Capuchin  missionaries,  of  which  he  calculated 
the  horned  beasts  only  at  150,000,  in  1803,  paid 
no  tithe,  which  is  true;  but  that  does  not  ex- 
plain why  the  tithe  yields  so  little  in  this  pro- 
vince. The  fact  is,  that  it  paid  very  badly  there, 
because  the  inhabitants  can  easily  evade  it,  plac- 
ed as  they  are  near  large  navigable  rivers,  where 
they  sell'  in  contraband*  almost  aU  their  produce 
and  cattle. 

M.  Depons  admits,  however,  that  there  were 
exported,  from  1791  to  1794,  in  objects  pro- 
duced from  this  province  and  that  of  Varinas, 
10,380  oxen,  and  3,140  mules ;  and  that  there 
were  imported  200  Negro  slaves,  and  349f448 
dollars. 

No  one  knew  better  than  M.  Depons,  that  not 
a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  Venezuela  was  sent 
to  Spain ;  that  three-fifths  of  this  produce  at  least 
were  purchased  by  the  English  smugglers,  prin- 
cipftUy  by  those  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  Swedish  smugglers  of  San 
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Bartholomew,  and  the  Danes  of  San  Thomas,  who, 
since  the  peace  of  IJSS,  have  paid  the  Spaniards 
for  what  they  bought  of  them  in  British  manu- 
factures.  M.  Depons  may  have  had  his  reasons 
for  not  divulging  those  things ;  for  not  saying, 
that,  though  in  no  country  the  fiscal  laws  have 
been  more  rigorous  than  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
there  was  yet  no  part  of  the  world  where  there 
was  so  much  contraband  trade,  and  where  the 
rights  of  the  national  commerce  were  more  violat- 
ed, owing  to  the  absurdity  of  those  laws. 

When,  by  the  effects  of  a  liberal  government 
and  wise  laws,  Guayana  arrives  at  that  pitch  of 
prosperity,  to  attain  which  the  inhabitants  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its 
peculiar  natural  riches,  the  numerous  navigable 
rivers  which  intersect  it  in  every  direction,  its  geo* 
graphical  position,  &c.  it  will  become  the  centre 
and  magazine  of  an  inunense  trade,  of  the  im^ 
portance  (^  which  no  one  who  has  not  visited  the 
country  can  form  an  idea.  It  is  to  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  that  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  F€  de 
Bogota  will  go,  to  exchange  the  productions  of 
their  soil  for  those  of  European  industry,  and  for 
the  commodities  of  North  America,  while  the 
first  named  country  will  also  become  the  centre 
of  a  great  trade  between  Peru  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  exertions  of  industry,  however,  meet  in 
Guayana  obstacles  in  the  difficulty  of  comimini- 
cation,  as  well  on  account  of  the  number  of  rivers 
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with  which  the  province  is  intersected  in  every 
direction,  as  the  want  of  roads,  and  the  wretched 
support  of  those  that  do  exist.  They  require 
barges,  or  large  ferry-boats,  on  the  rivers  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  the  most  frequently,  in  order 
to  afford  the  cultivator,  at  all  seasons,  a  certainty 
of  transport  for  his  commodities.  They  require 
also  a  new  road  from  the  capital  to  Caycara :  the 
present  communication  is  very  long,  very  dif- 
ficult, and  often  impracticable.  A  second  road 
from  San  Thom^  to  Barcelonetta,  distant  about 
four  days'  journey,  is  necessary.  Lastly,  a  tiiird 
road  is  wanted  for  the  village  of  San  Antonio, 
forty  leagues  from  the  capital. 

The  inhabitants  of  Barcelonetta  represent  also, 
through  their  delegate,  that  the  port  of  San 
Thom6  experiences  continual  encroachments,  of 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the  progress. 
After  the  long  and  heavy  rains  that  soak  and 
soften  their  lands,  there  are  made  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  of  the  Orinoco  considerable  en- 
croachments, which  expose  their  houses  to  be 
washed  away  from  the  month  of  July  to  Septem- 
ber. It  is  impossible  to  prevent  these  excava- 
tions, and  preserve  the  dty,  but  by  means  of  a 
solid  quay  in  aU  that  part  called  the  Almeda. 

Another  work  which  Guayana  demands,  is  to 
blow  up  the  large  stones  that  prevent  vessels  from 
anchoring  in  the  most  convenient  and  safe  situa- 
tions. This  might  easily  be  done  on  the  approach 
of  the  month  of  February,  when  the  waters  of . 
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the  Orinoco,  fallen  thirteen  fathomsi  leaves  these 
stones  uncovered.  This  operation  ought  to  be 
perfbrmed  at  the  place  called  La  Cucuycra,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  harbour, 
and  where  vessels  lose  most  anchors. 

It  is  particularly  required,  says  Depons,  that 
the  passage  at  Mamo,  seven  leagues  below  the 
capital,  should  be  rendered  more  navigable.  From 
the  month  of  January  to  April  no  vessel  can  pass 
there  with  a  cargo.  Every  vessel  must  discharge 
without  being  able  to  load  again  until  after  pass- 
ing this  channel,  for  then  it  does  not  carry  above 
aeven  or  eight  feet  of  water.  They  must  deepen 
the  bed,  the  depth  of  which  every  day  dimi- 
nishes,  as  well  from  the  deposition  of  sand,  as 
by  the  ballast  which  a  number  of  ships  throw 
out,  in  order  to  lighten  themselves,  and  be  able 
to  pass.  Mr  Jones,  however,  states,  that  the 
George  Canning,  a  ship  of  330  tons,  went  over 
the  pass  of  Mamo  in  the  middle  of  February 
1818 ;  and  that  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  but 
principally  brigs  and  schooners,  find  a  channel  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  moreover  thought, 
that  it  accorded  best  with  the  defence  of  Guayana 
to  place  the  capital  at  the  enormous  distance  of 
ninety  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  not  to  leave  in 
this  space  any  city  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  certainly  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  a  river  can  defend  the  en- 
trance into  a  country  better  by  leaving  between 
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it  and  the  sea  the  most  important  part  of  the  pos* 
session,  than  if  it  was  near  the  sea,  and  an  enemy 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  territory  but  after 
having  taken  it. 

We  do  not,  however,  examine  the  situation  of 
San  Thom6  but  as  it  relates  to  agriculture,  navi- 
gation, and  commerce  ;  and,  under  these  points 
of  view,  it  could  never  be  worse  situate  than  it 
now  is. 

In  all  ages,  reason  has  advised  to  give  the  pre- 
ference, for  the  cultivation  of  colonial  produce, 
to  the  lands  nearest  to  the  sea,  or  at  least  to  navi- 
gable rivers ;  because  the  saving  which  results 
from  the  transportation  by  water,*  in  diminishing 
the  charge  on  the  whole,  becomes  a  powerful  en- 
couragement  to  the  cultivator,  and  contributes 
also  to  the  increase  of  agriculture,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  commerce. 

On  this  principle,' the  lands  of  Guayana,  between 
the  river  Carony  and  the  sea,  are  those  which 
ought  to  have  been  cultivated  the  first.  Divided 
into  immense  plains,  mountains,  hill  sides,  and 
valleys,  every  article  might  find  a  soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  it ;  and  the  different  rivers  that  enrich 
this  part  assure,  in  case  of  droughts,  irrigations 
to  supply  the  want  of  rain,  and  a  conveyance  to 
the  Orinoco  without  any  expense. 

It' is  impossible  to  yield  to  any  idea  of  success, 
so  long  as  the  only  city  of  Guayana  shall  be  at  the 
great  distance  from  the  sea  that  it  now  is  ;  for  if 
to  sell  their  productions,  and  purchase  their  ne-* 

VOL.  II.  T 
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cessaries,  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  to  the  east  of 
the  Carony  are  obliged  to  ascend  to  San  Thom^» 
and  expose  .themselves  to  charges,  delays,  and 
incalculable  dangers  for  every  thing  they  send  to 
or  require  from  the  capital,  they  will  very  soon, 
and  with  reason,  renounce  a  possession  which 
repays  neither  the  advances  nor  the  labour  it 
exacts. 

If  it  be  repugnant  to  cultivation,  that  San 
Thom^  should  be  placed  at  Angostura,  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  demand  no  less  that  it  should 
be  carried  nearer  the  sea,  or  that  another  city  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  great  difficulties 
that  vessels  of  til  sizes  have  to  surmount,  in  or- 
der  to  go  as  high  as  San  Thom6,  have  already 
been  seen,  in  the  description  of  the  Orinoco; 
and  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  Spanish  policy 
has  placed  it  on  the  spot  of  the  river  so  beset 
with  rocks,  shelves,  and  sands^  that  it  seems  as  if 
nature  wished  to  separate  it  from  man,  by  shew* 
ing  herself  under  the  most  hideous  aspect. 

The  voyage  from  Boca  de  Navios  to  San 
Thom6  is  tedious.  If  to  this  be  added  the  time 
lost,  and  the  risks  run,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  very  few  seamen  who  would  not  prefer  sailing 
their  vessels  to  Europe,  to  the  trouble,  the  care, 
and  the  dangers  annexed  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Orinoco. 

The  exterior  navigation  merits,  however,  so 
much  the  more  regard,  as  what  would  be  ex- 
pended  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  opposed 
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to  it,  is  always  paid  by  the  cultivator ;  for  thd 
expense  and  dangers  of  navigation  are  always 
carried  to  account  in  commercial  speculations, 
and  necessarily  cause  in  the  articles  a  deduction 
fatal  to  local  prosperity.  The  interior  navigation 
being  performed  with  shallops  and  canoes  that 
no  shoals  can  impede,  it  is  much  more  suitable 
that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  transport  the 
product^  to  that  part  of  the  Orinoco  where  all 
sorts  of  sea  vessels  can  with  facility  repair,  than 
to  oblige  these  last  to  ascend  the  stream,  and 
make  the  voyage  longer,  more  expensive,  and 
more  dangerous. 

It  is  then  contrary  to  every  principle  of  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  economy,  that  the  only 
port  existing  in  Guayana  should  be  so  buried, 
and  so  little  accessible  to  navigation.  The  city 
of  San  Thom6  may  well  remain  where  it  is  j  but, 
the  drawing  any  advantage  from  this  province 
must  be  impeded,  so  long  as  there  shall  not  be 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco,  and  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  any  port  to  receive  the  products 
of  the  interior,  and  to  facilitate  to  vessels  from 
sea  voyages,  the  means  of  making  their  exchanges 
with  more  dispatch  arid  less  expense. 

As  to  the  trade  in  animals,  the  native  temper 
of  the  Spaniard,  more  inclined  to  the  pastoral 
life,  which  leaves  great  intervals  of  repose,  than 
to  the  agricultural,  which  demands  continual  ac- 
tivity, induces  him  to  prefer  the  arid  plains  of 
the  Orinoco,  which  he  covers  with  his  herds,  to 
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the  fertile  valleys  of  Venezuela,  which  he  might 
enrich  with  the  most  valuable  productions.  From 
the  village  of  Pao,  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  to 
Merida,  that  is  to  say,  for  an  extent  of  more  than 
150  leagues  east  and  west,  and  a  breadth  of  40 
leagues,  are  every-where  found  hatos  (rude  en- 
closures of  pasture  lands)  of  greater  or  less  di- 
mensions, which  are  filled  with  mules,  oxen,  and 
horses.  Many  planters  of  Caracas  have  these 
kinds  of  possessions  at  a  distance  of  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  days'  journey  from  the  town  where 
they  reside ;  and  the  planters  of  Calabozo,  San 
Sebastian  de  los  Reyes,  Guanare,  Truxillo,  Va- 
rinas,  San  Carlos,  San  Philippe,  Barquisimeto, 
Carora,  &c.  have  scarcely  any  others.  The  re- 
venues produced  by  these  enclosures  are  slow 
and  precarious.  The  inundations  and  droughts 
occasion  losses  which  often  destroy  the  fairest 
hopes  of  the  owners.  The  mules  are  not  proper 
for  work  until  five  years  of  age. 

The  females  of  these  animals  are  preferable  to 
the  males.  They  sustain  fatigue  better,  and  they 
sooner  accustom  themselves  to  new  pasturage. 
There  is  the  greater  demand  for  them  in  the 
provinces  of  Caracas,  because  every  thing  is  there 
transported  on  the  backs  of  mules.  No  river, 
excepting  the  Orinoco  for  Guayana,  carries  the 
produce  to  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  mules 
are  also  the  only  saddle  animals  used  by  the 
Creoles  of  Tierra  Firme  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains,  or  who  are  obliged  to  traverse  them.   They 
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find  them  more  steady  than  horses,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  easier  to  maintain,  and  much 
more  patient  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

In  all  the  islands,  both  windward  and  leeward, 
mules  are  indispensable,  as  well  for  carriages  as 
for  sugar-mills ;  and  they  can  be  supplied  only 
from  Tierra  Firme. — Trinidad  receives  them  by 
way  of  Guarapiche ;  Tobago,  Grenada,  Barba- 
does,  San  Vincent,  Santa  Lucia,  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  by  Guayana,  Cumana,  and  Barce- 
lona; Porto  Rico  by  San  Domingo  and  Cuba; 
and  Jamaica  by  Porto  Cavello.  Some  are  also 
embarked  at  Coro  for  the  two  last  islands. 

The  port  of  Guayra  is  in  a  manner  shut  to  this 
con^merce,  by  the  difficulty  which  the  roughness 
of  its  road  opposes  to  the  embarkation  of  animals. 

By  the  immense  consumption  of  mules,  we  may 
judge  how  much  they  must  abound  at  Tierra 
Firme.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  produce 
is  16,000,  of  which  6000  are  employed  in  the 
country,  and  the  residue  go  to  foreign  colonies. 
The  working  mule,  called  .saca^  cost,  during  the 
last  war,  twenty-five  dollars  at  the  port.  They 
were  obtained  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  dollars  on 
the  spots  where  they  were  raised ;  but  no  prudent 
speculator  receives  them  at  his  own  risk  till  the 
moment  of  embarkation. 

If  the  late  war,  from  1793  to  1801,  had  been 
a  proper  war  for  Tierra  Firme,  the  price  of 
mules  would  have  risen  on  the  return  of  peace ; 
but  the  commerce  of  Tierra  Firme  has  slackened 
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the  pnoe  of  mules  has  diminished  inrtfad  of  in- 


On  the  snppositioii  that  the  price  of  mules  had 
been  k^  up  at  twenty-five  dollars,  the  10,000 
annual^  ezpoited  would  amount  to  250,000 
doUais.  The  freight  received  by  the  Spanish 
vessels,  estimated  at  the  lowest  rat^  and  with  a 
deduction  of  the  mules  which  perished  at  sea, 
amounts  to  150,000,  making  in  the  whole  400,000 
dollars. 

But  as,  instead  of  selling  them  on  the  spot,  the 
Creoles  ship  the  mules  on  their  own  account,  which 
sdl  in  the  colonies  for  950  or  300  francs,  (50  or  60 
dollars),  it  follows,  admitting  a  loss  of  one-tenth 
in  transportation,  and  putting  them  at  the  lowest 
price  of  250  francs,  that  they  produce  the  sum  of 
2,500,000  francs,  or  500,000  dollars,  which  Tierra 
Finne  ought  annually  to  receive  in  plantation 
utensils,  money,  &c.  It  appears  from  the  last 
estimate,  that  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  mules 
are  laid  out  in  dry  goods,  which  are  smuggled  to 
the  continent. 

The  number  of  cattle,  which  was  formerly  so 
considerable  as  to  be  sufficient  for  local  consump- 
tion, and  for  that  of  all  the  Antilles,  is  at  present 

.  *  Mr  Jones  says,  in  1819  and  1820  they  were  at  Angos- 
tura forty-five  dollars ;  and  in  1821  they  rose  to  fifty  and 
fifty*fivo  dollars,  of  which  fifteen  dollars  was  the  duty  on  ex* 
portation. 
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much  reduced.  The  want  of  exportation,  and  the 
defective  regulation  of  the  butcheries,  occasioned 
horned  cattle  to  sink  in  price  by  insensible  degrees 
after  1799 ;  and  the  hides  acquiring  an  increase 
from  the  same  period,  the  animals  became  valu- 
able only  for  their  skins  and  tallow.  Horned 
cattle  were  estimated  at  ten  francs  upon  the  spot, 
and  it  was  often  necessitry  to  take  them  to  the 
city,  where  fifteen  francs  vftte  obtained  ;  but  the 
expefase  and  other  incidents  of  conductibg  them 
reduced  the  price  to  five.  The  hides  were  valued 
on  the  spot  at  five  or  six  francs,  and  were  sold  as 
soon  as  collected.  The  proprietor,  thus  assailed 
by  want  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  herds,  re- 
sorted to  the  only  expedient  left  him.  Since  the 
hides  alone  had  value,  which  was  moderate  indeed, 
but  certain,  he  was  compelled  to  kill  and  skin  the 
cattle,  in  order  to  sell  the  hides  and  tallow.  This 
ofiice  of  destroying  was  intrusted  to  men  mount- 
ed on  horses,  and  armed,  with  spears.  Bulls, 
oxen,  cows,  heifers,  all  they  could  reach,  fell 
beneath  the  murderer^s  steel.  The  rest  were  put 
to  flight,  and  plunged  into  the  impenetrable  fo- 
rests, where  terror  retained  great  numbers  of 
them.  This  procedure  ceased  with  the'necessity 
that  occasioned  it.  The  proprietors  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  ravages  produced  by  despair ;  but 
the  injurious  example  furnished  numerous  bri* 
gands  with  the  idea  of  making  a  trade  of  des- 
troying cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  hides.  The 
plains  were  presently  infested  by  these  men,  who 
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live  only  on  the  misfortunes  of  society.  Cattle 
were  found  on  all  sides  stripped  of  their  hides, 
and  abandoned  to  the  voracity  of  birds  of  prey. 
The  proprietors  invoked  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
the  protection  of  Government,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  public  force.  Their  complaints  were 
heard,  decrees  were  issued,  and  orders  given, 
but  the  failure  of  execution  assured  impunity  to 
the  offenders,  and  increased  their  number. 

The  port  of  Barcelona  has  had  a  very  active 
commerce  of  this  kind  ever  since  179^*  From  it 
is  exported  great  part  of  the  produce  c^  those 
vast  steppes,  which  extend  from  the  south  side 
of  the  chain  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Orinoco. 
The  commercial  industry  of  these  countries  de- 
pends on  the  demand  in  the  great  and  little  West 
India  Islands,  for  salted  provision,  oxen,  mules, 
and  horses.  The  coasts  of  Tierra  Rrme  being 
opposite  to  those  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  days'  sail,  the  mer- 
chants of  Havannah  prefer,  especially  in  time  of 
peace,  drawing  their  provision  from  the  port  of 
Barcelona,  to  the  risk  of  a  long  voyage  in  ano- 
ther  hemisphere,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Of  a  black  population  amounting  to 
1,300,000,  which  the  archipelago  of  the  West 
India  Islands  now  contains,  Cuba  alone  has  more 
than  230,000  slaves,*   who  are  fed  with  vege- 

*  The  debates  in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  on  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  led  the  Consulado  of  the  Havannah  to  make 
an  accurate  inquiry,  in  1811,  into  the  population  of  the  island 
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tables,  salt  provision,  and  dried  filsh.  Every 
vessel  that  trades  in  salt  meat,  or  tasajo,  from 
Tierra  Firme,  carries  20,000  or  30,000  arrobas, 
the  sale  price  of  which  is  more  than  45,000 
piastres.  The  situation  of  Barcelona  is  singularly 
advantageous  for  the  trade  in  cattle.  The  ani- 
mals  have  only  three  days'  journey  from  the 
Llanos  to  the  port,  while  it  requires  eight  or  nine 
days  to  reach  Cumana,  on  account  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  of  the  Brigantin  and  the  Imposible. 
According  to  the  best  information  Humboldt 
could  obtain,  8000  mules  were  embarked  at  Bar- 
celona,  6000  at  Porto  Cavello*  and  3000  at  Caru- 
pano  in  1799  and  1800,  for  the  Spanish,  English, 
and  French  islands.  He  says,  "  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  precise  exportation  of  Burburata,  Coro, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Guarapiche  and  the  Ori- 
noco ;  but  I  believe,  notwithstanding  the  causes 
that  have,  diminished  the  quantity  of  cattle  in 
the  Llanos  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Caracas, 
those  immense  steppes  did  not  furnish  less  at  that 
period  than  30,000  mules  a-year  for  the  West 
India  trade.'*  Estimating  each  mule  at  twenty- 
five  piastres,  (the  cost  price),  we  find  that  this 
branch  of  trade  alone  produces  nearly  3,700,000 
francs,  without  reckoning  the  profits  on  the  freight 
of  the  vessels.  M.  Depons,  in  general  very  exact 
in  his  statistical  computations,  estimates  them  at 

of  Cuba.  It  was  found  to  contain  600,000  souls,  of  whom 
274,000  were  whites,  1 14,000  free  men  of  colour,  and  212,000 
Negro  slaves. 
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a  much  smaller  fiumben  But  as  he  could  not 
himself  visit  the  Llanos,  his  place  of  agent  to  the 
French  Government  obliging  him  to  reside  con* 
stantly  at  the  town  of  Caracas,  the  proprietors  of 
the  hatos  perhaps  coinmunicated  to  him  too  low 
estimations. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  STATE. 

Having  elsewhere,  in  a  very' brief  and  general 
way,  noticed  the  history  of  Colombia  previous  to 
the  late  political  changes,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  place  before  our  reader  a  succinct  view  o£ 
the  causes  which  gave  rise,  and  iiltimately  led  to 
the  emancipation  of  that  highly  favoured  r^ion. 
The  subject  is  so  interesting,  both  in  a  political 
and  commercial  point  of  view,  that  we  trust  we 
shall  be  excused  if  we  appear  to  describe  too 
minutely,  the  first  seeds  of  discontent  sown  in  a. 
country  of  which  Spain  had  retained  peaceable 
and  quiet  possession  for  three  centuries. 

The  fint  attempt  at  a  disunion  from  the 
mother-country  was  made  in  the  year  1797>  by 
three  prisoners  of  state,  who,  in  Spain,  had  been 
condemned  for  some  revolutionary  efforts  to  be 
shut  up,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  in  the  fortifi- 
cations  of  La  Guajoiu  By  dint  of  that  eloquence 
and  that  force  of  argument  with  which  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions 
inspired  them,  they  soon  acquired  the  confidence 
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of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  surrounded  them. 
From  these  they  received  every  indulgence  which 
was  compatible  with  their  situation.  The  facility 
with  which  their  requests  were  granted,  the  eager-' 
ness  with  which  their,  principles  were  adopted, 
the  veneration  with  which  they  were  looked  upon 
as  the  martyrs  of  liberty  and  the  victims  of  des- 
potism,  not  only  led  them  to  hope  for  the  means 
of  escape  from  their  confinement,  but  likewise 
imboldened  them  to  promulgate  their  opinions 
with  the  prospect  bf  better  success  in  Venezuela 
than  they  had  met  with  in  Spain. 

Proselytes  of  all  classes,  of  all  colours,  of  all 
conditions,  eagerly  inlisted  themselves,  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  were  gaining  ground  apace, 
when  suddenly  the  whole  plot  was  discovered  to 
the  Government.  It  immediately  gave  orders 
that  all  those  mentioned  in  the  denunciation 
should  be  instantly  arrested.  The  two  principal 
movers  in  the  enterprise  made  their  escape.  One  - 
of  them,  named  Gual,  (son  of  Don  Matheo  Gual, 
who  defended  La  Guayra  so  resolutely  in  1743 
against  the  English  under  Admiral  Knowles),  was 
a  Creole,  and  had  been  a  captain  in  the  troops  of 
the  line,  but  was  now  retired  from  the  service : 
the  other,  Espana,  was  corregidor  of  the  village  of 
Macuto,  near  La  Guayra.  Some  of  the  conspira- 
tors presented  themselves  to  profit  by  the  pardon 
which  the  Audiencia  had  offered  to  those  who 
should  declare  their  guilt.  Unfortunately  for 
these  poor  men,  it  was  neither  so  generous  nor 
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so  unconditional  as  had  been  promised.  Thus 
another  of  those  infractions  of  their  faith  waa 
added  to  the  many  in^hich  already  tarnished  the 
Spanish  name. 

From  the  interrogatories  which  the  accused 
underwent,  and  from  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses, it  clearly  appeared,  liiat  the  intention  of 
Gual  and  his  associates  was  to  destroy  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  establish  upon  its  ruins  a 
Republic ;  to  abjure  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and 
to  proclaim  independence.  They  were  to  cor^ 
rupt  the  troops,  seize  the  chiefs,  take  every  pre- 
caution that  prudence  could  dictate  to  ensure  the 
success  of  their  enterprise,  and  then  invite  the 
other  provinces  to  follow  their  example. 

The  number  of  persons  who  were  either  ac- 
cused or  informed  against,  amounted  to  ^Z.  Of 
these,  7  "^exe  condemned  to  death ;  some  to  the 
galleys  or  temporary  imprisonment ;  and  the  rest, 
against  Whom  the  proofs  were  very  slight,  were 
sent  to  Spain  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Kiiig  should 
direct. 

Thus  fell  to  the  ground  the  conspiracy  of  La 
Guayra.  Although  it  failed  in  its  ultimate  object, 
it  will  remain  an  unquestionable  monument  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  its  projector. 
When  we  consider  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  laboured,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
surmount,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  attempted,  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  planned,  and  the  ardour  of  his  love  for 
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liberty,  which  unfortunately  overlooked  all  the 
obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  success. 

Although  the  immediate  consequences  resulting 
from  the  success  of  Gual's  enterprise  were  for  the 
moment  averted  by  the  energetic  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  Spanish  Grovemment  upon  the  dis-* 
covery  of  the  plot,  yet  there  still  remained  a  party 
among  whom  the  principles  of  Uberty  which  Gual 
professed,  had  made  too  deep  an  impression  to  be 
easily  efiaced.  To  assist  this  revolutionary  spirit, 
an  expedition  from  the  United  States  was  fitted 
out  by  General  Miranda  in  the  year  1806. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  this 
expedition,  a  slight  biographical  sketch  of  the 
previous  life  and  pursuits  of  the  man  in  whose 
breast  the  scheme  of  South  American  emancipa- 
tion, if  not  first  conceived,  appears  to  have  befen 
first  matured,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  misplaced 
here,  or  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Francisco  de  Miranda  was  a  native  of  Caracas, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  principal  fa- 
milies there.  He  repaired,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  by  the  in- 
fiuence  of  bis  family  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  Spanish  army.  When  France  and 
Spain  determined  to  take  a  share  in  the  war 
which  Great  Britain  was  then  waging  with  her 
revolted  colonies,  young  Miranda  was  in  that  part 
of  the  Spanish  army  which  was  destined  to  co- 
operate with  the  French.  It  was  during  this 
campaign  in  America,  where  the  cause  of  liberty 
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was  the  object  of  all  men's  zeal  and  etithusiastn, 
in  a  country  the  situation  of  which  in  so  many 
respects  resembled  his  own,  that  the  design  of 
emancipating  his  native  country  first  presented 
itself  to  his  view.  So  deeply  was  this  impressipn 
fixed  upon  his  mind,  that,  from  that  period,  to  this 
one  object  he  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  life,  and 
was  the  prime  mover  of  every  scheme  proposed 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
.America. 

At  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  he 
retired  from  the  Spanish  service,  having  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  most  enlightened  nations  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  such  instruc- 
tion as  might  be  beneficial  to  his  native  country. 
For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  Great  Britain, 
where,  even  at  that  early  pmod,  he  and  his 
cause  attracted  considerable  notice.  From  Great 
Britain  he  proceeded  to  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  even  to  Turkey.  Thence  he  went  to  ' 
Russia,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Empress 
by  Prince  Potemkin,  to  whom,  as  a  Spaniard 
travelling  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  improved 
by  it,  he  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  phenomenon. 
She  pressed  him  much  to  remain  in  Russia.  When 
Miranda,  in  reply,  informed  her  of  the  plans  he 
had  formed  for  the  independence  of  his  country, 
she  manifested  the  strongest  interest  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  scheme,  and  assured  hin,  in 
case  of  success,  of  her  readiness  to  support  ^he 
independence  of  South  America. 
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It  was  after  this  tour  through  Europe,  that,  on 
his  return  to  England  by.  way  of  France,  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr  Pitt  by  his  friend  Governor 
Pownal,  when  he  proposed  that  plan,  of  which 
Spain-  prevented  the  execution  by  her  submission 
on  the  question  at  issue. 

When  the  prospect  of  assistance  from  England 
was  thus  closed  upon  him  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  the  first  dawn  of  liberty  in  France  was  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  curious  in  every, 
quarter  of  the  globe,  Miranda  determined  to  visit 
diat  country,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
assistance  towards  establishing,  for  the  southern 
part  of  America,  that  liberty  which  France  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  procuring  for  the  north- 
ern. Through  his  companions  in  arms,  whom  he 
had  known  in  America,  he  was  speedily  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  great  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  and,  when  Revolutionary  France  first 
drew  the  sword,  he  was  prevailed  on,  and  accept- 
ed a  command  in  her  armies. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Republican 
leaders  first  conceived  the  plan  of  revolutionizing 
Spain  and  her  colonies.  Although  this  plan 
was  splendid  in  the  extreme,  and  sufficient  to 
dazzle  the  mind  of  a  man  of  ordinary  ambition, 
yet  was  it  discouraged  and  finally  renounced  by 
means  of  Miranda,  who  began  to  perceive  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  proceeding  too  &st 
and  too  far. 

Some  few  months  after  this  occurrence,  the 
reign  of  Robespierre  began ;  and  Miranda,  with 
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many  other  virtuous  men,  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  very  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine* 
Ailer  the  death  of  Robespierre,  he  might  still 
have  become  a  leading  man  in  the  Revolution, 
and  was  offered  a  command  in  the  army.  His 
answer  was,  that  although  he  had  fought  for 
liberty,  he  would  not  fight  for  conquest;  and, 
provided  France  would  establish  a  free  and  mo- 
derate government,  and  retire  within  her  ancient 
limits,  he  would  still  willingly  fight  for  her  against 
all  her  enemies. 

About  this  period,  Miranda  was  met  by  some 
deputies  from  Mexico,  and  other  provinces  of 
South  America,  who  had  repaired  to  Europe,  to 
concert  with  him  the  measures  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  independence  of  their  country.  It 
was  accordingly  decided,  that  he  should  repair  to 
England  with  such  offers  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  should  induce  them,  it  was  hoped,  to 
grant  the  assistance  which  was  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  their  wishes. 

The  proposal  was  transmitted  to  Mr  Pitt,  who 
acceded  to  it  with  alacrity.  The  outline  of  the 
proceedings  was  agreed  upon;  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  furnish  10,000  men, 
while  the  British  Government  should  furnish  the 
money  and  ships,  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete this  desirable  plan.  The  President,  Adams, 
declined  transmitting  an  immediate  answer :  The 
consequence  was,  it  was  again  postponed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1801,  during  Lord  Sid-    ' 
mouth's  administration,   the  project  was  again 
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revived.  The  forms  of  governmeot  tp  fee  recom- 
meiided  to  the  provioces  of  So^th  America,  were 
coBsidered  and  approved  i  the  plans  of  piilitary 
operations  sketched  and  arranged ;  and  jail  th^ 
preparations  for  the  expedition  %'  advanped* 
when  the  prdiminaries  of  the  peace  of  Aml^m 
were  si^gned,  and  the  measure  delayed  till  aao- 
ther  opportunity. 

When  war  was  declared  against  France  in 
1803,  the  operations  against  BoHth  AjOfi^pic^ 
formed  one  of  the  principal  designs  pf  ministers ; 
and  measures  were  taken  jto  put  them  in  execu- 
tion, the  moment  the  pe^ace  that  then  subsisted 
between  England  tmd  Spain  should  be  broken. 
This  event  did  not  occur  till  l8Q4fg  y^hen  Mr  Pitt 
was  again  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The 
measure  was  now  prosecuted  with  zeal ;  and  jS«r 
Home  Popham  and  Lord  Melville  were  busily 
employed  in  arranging  the  whole  deitajiis  of  prpc^ 
dure,  when  the  project  was  again  ^hcQue^ct^  by 
the  change  of  affairs  in  £ur(^e. 

Wearied  with  these  repeated  disai^MHiitments, 
and  earnestly  solicited  by  the  exiles  from  th<e  pfQ- 
vinces  of  Santa  F^  and  Caracas  resident  'm  the 
United  JStastes,  General  Miranda  was  prevaiiled 
upon  to  quit  his  residence  in  this  country,  an4 
make  an  attempt  through  the  medium  of  Am^rir 
ca  alone.  Aldiough  he  had  no  hop^  at  that  titne 
of  receiving  any  active  assistance  from  the  Btiti^k 
Government,  stili  they  gave  him  the  security, 
that  no  body  of  French  or  Spanish  troqps  should 
be  allowed  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
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Under  these  cir<»xinstances,  he  was  iadiiced  to 
hope  that  a  very  sm^U  force,  just  sufficient  to 
keep  in  awe  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Spanish 
garrisons,  and  to  afford  acme  appearance  of  secu- 
rity to  the  people,  would  be  required  to  effect  his 
purpose ;  and  he  was  not  without  hopes,  that  on 
account  of  the  disputes  at  that  time  subsisting  be- 
jtween  Spain  and  the  United  States,  he  should  not 
long  remain  without  all  the  assistance  from  the 
latter  that  was  necessary.  Upon  his  arrival  m 
America,  he  had  the  niortij&cation  tP  fio4>  that  the 
disputes  upon  the  subject  of  Louisiana  h^  be^i 
compromised,  and  that  he  must  not  expeqt  th^Lt 
any  assistance  would  be  publicly  given  from  that 
quarter. 

The  <Jeneral,  urged  by  the  ardour  inspired  iu- 
to  great  minds  by  great  designs,  instead  of  sink- 
ing uTider  the  repeated  mortifications  and  disap- 
pointments which  he  had  experienced  in  his 
endeavours  to  liberate  his  native  country,  seem- 
ed io  acquire  iresh  vigour  and  elasticity,  the 
more  bis  means  diminished,  a^pd  his  resources 
were  curtailed.  He  at  length  induced  Mp  Og- 
den,  a  merchant  pf  New  York,  to  fit  out  m  arm- 
ed vessel,  the  Leaader,  Captain  l^ewis,  with  two 
hundred  young  men  of  great  respectability,  who 
had  volunteered  their  services,  to  proceed  with 
her  to  San  Domingo,  there  to  be  joined  by  the 
Emperor,  commanded  by  another  Captain  Lewis, 
brother  to  the  Captain  of  the  Leander. 

Although  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
urged  by  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  French 
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and  Spanish  ambassadors,  thought  proper,  in  or- 
der to  exculpate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  those 
two  Governments,  to  order  the  prosecution  of  Mr 
Ogden  and  Colonel  Smith,  a  zealous  friend  of 
the  cause  of  General  Miranda,  on  the  plea,  that 
the  equipment  of  the  Leander  was  unauthorized 
and  illegal;  yet  it  came  out  upon  trial,  to  the 
conviction  of  the  jury,  who  thereupon  acquitted 
the  parties,  that  the  Government  was  privy  to  all 
the  proceedings,  and,  by  never  so  much  as  whis- 
pering their  disapprobation,  appeared  of  necessity 
to  him  and  to  his  agents  to  favour,  although  they 
might  deem  it  impolitic  openly  to  countenance, 
their  proceedings. 

The  first  consequences  of  this  trial  were  very 
injurious  to  the  ultimate  success  of  Miranda's  ex- 
pedition ;  for  the  Captain  of  the  Emperor  having 
heard  of  the  trial  instituted  against  the  parties 
above  mentioned,  absolutely  refused  to  proceed  on 
its  destination.  It  then  became  necessary,  instead 
of  the  Emperor,  to  engage  two  small  schooners. 
The  General,  although  cruelly  disappointed  in 
not  being  joined  by  the  Emperor,  an  armed  ship 
of  thirty  guns,  still  determined  to  prosecute  his 
plan,  and  for  that  purpose  proceeded  on  his  voy- 
age to  the  coast  of  Caracas,  where,  as  he  suppos- 
ed that  the  Spanish  Government  was  still  igno- 
rant, of  his  movements,  he  hoped  to  effect  his 
landing  without  opposition.  But  the  Spanish 
ambassador  having  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
destination  of  the  squadron,  had  sent  advice  of  it 
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to  the  Governor  of  Caracas,  and  Miranda*  instead 
of  meeting  with  friends  as  he  had  expected,  bad 
the  mortification  to  find  that  the  necessary  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  for  defence.  Here  his  two 
schooners  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
guarda-costas,  which  had  been  statioifed  therefor 
the  protection  of  the  coast 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  Miranda 
determined  to  bear  away  for  Trinidad,  in  order  to 
procure  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  was  then 
commanding  upon  that  station,  a  British  auxiliary 
force.  The  admiral  instantly  complied  with  the 
general^s  request,  and  ordered  some  sloops  and 
gun-boats  to  accompany  him  in  the  expedition. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  general  set  sail  on  the 
S4th  of  July  1806,  for  the  coast  of  Caracas,  with 
his  fleet,  now  consisting  of  fifteen  vessels  in  aU, 
having  on  board  about  500  ofiicers  and  ipen,  all 
volunteers.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August 
his  Uttle  army  eflected  its  landing  at  a  place  called 
La  Vela  de  Coro.  But  some  delay  having  taken 
place  in  the  disembarkation,  the  enemy  had  time 
to  spread  the  alarm,  and  take  measures  for  their 
defence.  About  500  Spanish  soldiers  and  700 
Indians  made  some  slight  resistance,  and  then  fled 
in  all  directions.  Two  forts,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  guns  stationed  to  protect  the  post  of  La 
Vela,  surrendered  with  all  their  stores  and  ammu- 
nition. Having  secured  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vela  de  Coro,  amounting 
to  about  3000,  General  Miranda  determined  to 
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proceed  to  the  city  of  Coro,  sitnate  about  15 
miles  up  the  countFy,  and  containing  a  popular 
tion  of  12,000.  He  entered  Coro  before  day- 
break next  morniog. 

From  Vela  de  Coro  the  general  issued  a  pi^ 
clamation,  which  breathed  the  purest  sentiments 
of  affection  and  good- will  towards  the  inhabitaiMs 
of  those  countries.  The  principles  and  views 
which  influenced  the  Colombian  army,  were  se- 
verally unfolded  in  various  proclamations,  and  in 
letters  to  the  city  council  of  Coro,  and  the  bishop 
of  Meridaj  who  had  retired  to  Buena  Vista,  atkl 
with  whom  General  Miranda  kept  up  a  secret, 
correspondence  for  several-  days.  The  smatfnecte 
of  his  force,  however,  prevented  confidef^ee  in 
success,  and  the  people  dreaded  the  vengeance!  of 
the  Spanish  Government  in  the  event  of  a  defeat. 
The  general  having  heard  that  a  body  of  troops 
were  collecting  to  oppose  him,  determined  to 
evacuate  Coro,  and  remove  his  head-quarterd  to 
the  sea-shore. 

Thence  he  dispatched  an  officer  to  the  admires 
upon  the  Jamaica  station,  representing  the  abs^' 
lute  necessity  of  a  force  sufficient  to  give  confi" 
dence  to  the  American  people,  and  requesting  it 
might  be  sent  without  delay.  Sir  Eyre  Cbote  and 
Admiral  Dacres  regretted  that  it  was  not  in'their 
power  to  send  him  that  succour  which  his  inten- 
lions  demanded,  as  they  had  received  no  officii 
instructions  from  home  for  that  purpose.  Admiral 
Diafcres  gave  orders  to  his  cruiser^,  however,  io 
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nfltod  him  every  possible  pfrotection.  Captaiii 
Ledli^  returned  urith  this  answer  to  Miranda,  who, . 
irfter  having  dispatched  bim  to  Jamaica,  had  re« 
tired  to  Aruba,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  upon 
the  strong  post  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  there  to  main- 
tditi  faioiself  till  succours  should  arrive. 

Soea  after  this^  however.  Admiral  Cochrane 
s^nt  him  a  ship  of  the  linel  and  two  frigates,  with 
reiterated  assurances  of  support  But,  in  the 
iB«an  titifie,  erroneous  reports  having  reached  the 
West  Indies,  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been 
signed  by  Lord  lAuderdale  at  Paris,  and  it  being 
likewise  intimated  that  Admiral  Cochrane  would 
in  that  case  be  obliged  to  withdraw  his  force. 
General  Miranda  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  evacuating  the  Spanish  Main,  and  retiring 
to  Trinidad. 

Had  General  Miranda  met  with  a  suitable  co- 
operation from  the  British  force,  as  he  had  reason 
to  expect,  his  success,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
would  have  been  ccknplete.  His  whole  views  and 
principles  were  calculated  to  gain  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  people ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  readily  alfi[>rded,  had  he 
h&etk  dqcompanidd  with  a  force  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them  from  any  adverse  consequences. 

A  writer  in  the  Annual  Register  for  I8O7,  fi'om 
whom  we  have  derived  considerable  assistance  in. 
our  account  of  this  expedition  of  General  Miranda, 
observes,  in  allusion  to  the  honourable  and  dis- 
interested conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
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peditton,— ^^  The  grand  design  in  which  he  and 
his  worthy  companions  were  engaged,  was  not 
marred  and  disgraced  by  any  selfish  and  disho- 
nourable motives  of  personal  gain.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  chief  care  was  to  direct  the  views  of 
his  officers  and  men  to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
the  object  before  them,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  constantly  observing 
a  suitable  conduct  towards  the  people  whom  they 
had  come  to  emancipate ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  used  all  possible  means  to  convince  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  beneficence  of  his  views,  as  well  as 
of  the  equitable  and  conciliatory  means  by  which 
he  hoped  to  obtain  them." 

During  the  year  1807,  nothing  material  trans- 
pired to  forward  the  separation  of  these  provinces 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Not  that  the  people 
were  by  any  meana  satii^d  with  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  placed ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  highly  discontented,  and  were  constantly 
transmitting  details  of  their  grievances  to  the 
mother-country  with  petitions  for  redress.  These 
the  court  of  Madrid  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
evade;  and  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the 
Creoles  or  natives  of  the  country  were  placed, 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  Government,  pre- 
vented them  from  undertaking  any  more  forcible 
measures. 

From  Great  Britain,  to  whom  they  had  always 
looked  up  as  the  power  from  whom  they  were  to 
obtain  the  foreign  assistance  which  would  be 
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necessary  for  them  towards  the  establishment  of 
their  liberty,  they  could  expect  no  aid  at  that 
moment  For  although  a  British  force  made  its 
appearance  in  another  quarter  of  South  America, 
under  the  command  of  General  Whitelocke,  still 
its  progress  was  marked  with  conduct  so  very 
dijSerent  from  that  of  a  friendly  power,  as  to  leave 
no  very  strong  inducements  in  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  to  tnist  to  the  generosity  of  the 
British  nation. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  con- 
tinued, it  is  impossible  for  us  at  the  present  period 
to  determine,  had  not  the  extraordinary  invasion 
of  Spain  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  loosened  those 
ties  which  united  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  to 
those  of  the  Old  World,  and  which,  together  with 
the  effects  which  the  late  expedition  of  Miranda 
and  the  preceding  conspiracy  of  Gual,  had  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Creoles,  roused  them  from 
that  state  of  apathy  in  which  they  had  languished 
for  three  centuries,  and  gave  rise  to  a  Revolution 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history. 

In  the  forlorn  state  in  which  Spain  found  her- 
self in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  at 
Bayonne  in  1808,  those  provinces  which  were 
still  unoccupied  by  the  French,  formed  for  them- 
selves assemblies,  denominated  Juntas,  which  as- 
sumed, in  their  several  districts,  the  supreme 
authority.  Among  these,  the  Junta  of  Seville, 
taking  the  appellation  of  Junta  Suprema  y  Gober- 
nativa  de  Espana  y  de  Indias,  sent  deputies  to 
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every  part  of  South  America,  who,  the  better  to 
succeed  in  their  phns,  affirmed^  that  the  Junta  of 
SefviUe  ^as  teknowledged  aiid  obeyed  throughout 
Spadn^  and  required  a  siifiiikr  acknowledgment  of 
its  authority  in  America.  At  the  Mfiie  time,  the 
regency  established  by  King  Ferdinand  at  Ma- 
drid, previous  to  his  dep^Urture  for  Bayoline,  like- 
wise sent  deputies  to  requite  the  same  acknow* 
ledgmeiit  of  its  superior  power  in  America  Even 
the  Junta  of  Asturias  required  a  similar  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  superiority,  and  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  that  of  Seville. 

Here  then  was  thef  moment  At  last  arrived  for 
Ameiica  to  assert  that  freedom,  the  attainment 
of  wMch  she  had  so  lately  sought  in  vain.  To 
tis  6f  fbe  pre^nt  day,  it  seems  nnacccittntable 
how  she  could  f>ermit  to  pass  to  favourable  isi 
opportunity  for  the  emancipation  of  the  New 
World.  The  only  reason  by  which  it  has  ever 
been  attempted  to  eitplain  this  extraordinary  con- 
duct (and  weak  and  ^ile  enough  it  i6)»  is,  that 
they  were  so  paralyzed  with  surprise  at  theune^t- 
peeted  and  novel  eirf&umstances  in  which  they 
Were  placed,  so  moved  with  compassion  at  the 
lamenti^le  condition  of  the  Aoyal  family,  and 
evei^  so  full  of  admiration  for  the  noble  struggle 
which  the  Spanish  nation  was  making  for  their 
Bfeerty,  that  they  lost  the  happy  moment  when 
they  mighft  easily  have  secured  the  quiet  posses*, 
sion  of  their  own. 

The  caonduct  of  the  America^  govetnoi^  at  this 
period,  forms  a  wonderful  contrast  with  that  of 
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the  Anaieficaii  people.  With  the  exceptkm  of 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  HI  were  willing  fo  ackiiow- 
ledge  and  transfer  their  allegiimce  fo  Boii^piirte, 
according  to  the  deeree  gigmed  by  the  OuMil  of 
the  Indied^  The  Amerieand  alone  opposed  this 
decree:  they  publicly  burnt  the  proclamations* 
sent  ^Ht  by  Bbnaparte^  and  expelled  his  agents. 

Some  months  aftef  this  public  testimonial  of 
tibeir  afiectiotl  fo  the  mother-country  had  taken 
^ce,  £l6Preral  6f  fh^  modt  considerable  families 
in  Cdr^as  pre^nted  a  p^titidn  t6  tiie  G^pt^n- 
Generad,  requesting  him  to  elect  at  Junta  sinafiter 
to  those  in  Spain.  The  reason  they  alleged  Was, 
the  internal  commotions  in  Spaiii  j  btit^  alfhougb 
the  principles  on  wfri^h  the  petition  Was  drawn 
up  were  perfectly  legale  t&e  petitioners  were  ar- 
rested. Amorig  the  *ubsfcribers  were  the  Ma^qui^ 
del  Toro,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Leon,  the  Count 
de  Tobar,  Count  Xavier,  and  many  others. 
Though  arrested,  they  were  soon  alter  related. 

During  thesd  transactiottfs  in  America,  the  pro- 
yindal  Juntas  in  Spain  had  agreed  to  ifend  de- 
puties in  order  to  form  a  ^enetal  assembly,  which 
should  fake  the  command  Of  f he  n^ion  j  and  al-^ 
though,  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  a  reg6nc!y  shoulij 
have  been  appointed  in  lieu  of  this  JtthtA  Central j 
still  its  aiffhority  was  acknowledgAcJ^,  and  sO  powei*- 
fully  supported  by  the  colonies  rh  South  AtoeHca, 
that  upwards^  of  ninety  mHliotf*  of  dollars  wc*e 
remitted  to  it  previous  fo  the  beginning  of  1810* 

In  the  m6dft  time,  Quito,  one  6f  the  provinces 
comprehended  under  what  was  formerly  deno- 
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minated  Ifie  Viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  con-^ 
aidering  the  Peninsula  too  feeble  to  free  itself 
from  the  dominion  of  the  French,  and  wishing 
to  provide  for  its  own  security,  determined  upon 
establishing  a  separate  government,  which  it  ac- 
cordingly did  on  the  10th  of  August  1809. 

Upon  hearing  of  these  occurrences  taking 
place,  the  viceroy  of  New  Grenada,  Don  A. 
Amar,  determined  to  convoke  a  Junta,  consisting 
of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  Santa  F6  de 
Bogota,  under  the  pretence  of  asking  their  ad- 
vice. The  Junta  assembled  in  the  viceroy's 
palace  on  the  7th  of  September  1809,  and  the 
general  voice  was  not  only  in  favour  of  the  Junta 
of  Quito,  but  they  likewise  declared,  that  a  simi- 
lar assembly,  which  should  recognize  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Junta  Central,  and  should  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  viceroy,  was  equally  desirable  in 
Santa  F6. 

The  viceroy,  whose  real  design  was  to  discover 
those  who  were  disafiected  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, dismissed  the  Junta,  appointed  it  to  meet 
on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  and,  as  he  was 
deaf,  requested  that  every  member  should  bring 
his  vote  in  writing.  The  appointed  day  arrived ; 
the  guards  of  the  palace  were  doubled ;  and  the 
people  of  Santa  F6  were  surprised  to  see  the 
military  preparations  made  by  the  viceroy.  The 
Junta  met ;  and  notwithstanding  all  this  military 
pomp,  every  member  presented  his  written  vote, 
which  added  no  inconsiderable  weight  to  the 
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opinions  expressed  by  the  members  in  this  first 
Junta.  Many  of  the  speeches  in  these  assemblies 
were  remarkable  for  the  freedom  and  energy 
with  which  they  were  delivered.  At  this  period 
it  was  that  Torres,  Gutierrez,  Padilla,  Moreno, 
and  others,  first  breathed  those  sentiments  of  pure 
patriotism  for  which  their  names  were  afterwards 
so  much  celebrated. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  viceroy  of  Santa  F6  de- 
termined, by  force  of  arms,  to  put  down  the  Junta 
of  Quito ;  and  while  he  proceeded  on  the  north, 
Abascal,  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  advanced  on  the 
south,  to  co-operate  for  the  same  purpose.  After 
some  slight  skirmishes,  the  defenders  of  the  Junta 
were  overpowered,  and  the  government  dissolved. 
Previously  to  their  submission,  they  received  an 
assurance*  from  the  Spanish  president.  Count 
Ruiz  de  Castillo,  that  all  past  events  should  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Regardless^  however,  of  this 
promise,  a  great  number  of  the  patriots  were 
arrested ;  and  in  the  following  year,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  alarm  given  by  the  soldiers,  were 
massacred  in  prison ;  and  the  troops  of  Lima, 
stationed  there  to  preserve  order,  were  allowed 
to  pillage  at  pleasure. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  soon  reached  the 
Junta  Central.  The  news  of  the  disafiection  which 
was  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  provinces, 
had  long  preceded  it  The  declarations-  of  attach- 
ment to  the  mother-country,  which  the  Americans 
had  so  often  made,  and  which  were  no  doubt 
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siDcer^,  werie  met  with  no  correspoodivg  plws  of 
reform  for  the  colopies* 

They  accordingly  began  to  grow  yeary  of  their 
dependence  upon  a  govermaeqt^  which  conjtented- 
ly  saw  them  making  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  its 
behalf,  without  taking  a  single  step  to  protect 
them  against  the  iQtolerab|(e  expressions  they 
were  suffering  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  exclusively  enjoyed  all  tife  public  /employ- 
menits* 

The  n?Y9  of  th^  dispersion  oithe  Central  Junta, 
and  the  subsequent  illegal  election  of  a  r^ency, 
arriving  shortly  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Cstf acas, 
convinced  that  th#re  remained  no  hopes  of  miy 
accommodatiop  wiil^  the  Captain-General  Empa- 
ran,  who  required  a  blind  submission  to  every 
species  of  govemq^ent  e^ianatipg  from  Spain, 
nominatied  deputies,  who,  together  with  the  mu- 
xiieip»lity  of  Cacacas,  assuined  the  reins  of  go- 
veran^ent  on  the  19th  of  April  1810,  taking  the 
^ppeUat^Qu  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  maintaining 
the  rights  Qf  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  first  acts  of  th^e  pew  Government  were  to 
9we  the  persons  of  the  Captain-General  and  the 
members  of  the  Audiencia,  livho  were  i^iCnediately 
sent  t9  the  United  States.  They  decreed,  that 
the  akahala^  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Indians,  and 
jlie  sta^e^radie,  shoiold  be  abolished ;  that  freedojta 
4>f  commerce,  agriculture,  JJcc.  should  be  esta- 
Wtfihed ;  mA  that  )thjB«He  political  cfe^niges  should 
ht  pul^hed  throughout  the  provinces,  and  made 
known  to  the  English  Government. 
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lotelligence  of  these  occurrences  having  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Caracas,  all  excepting 
Maracaibo  and  Coro  formed  Juntas,  in  imitation 
of  the  capital.  X^e  Junta  of  Guayana  at  first 
acknowledged  the  Supr^ne  Junta  of  Caracas,  but 
afterwards,  through  the  preponderance  of  Spanish 
influence  in  the  Junta,  renounced  allegiance  to 
it,  and  recognized  the  Regency  of  Cadiz.  The 
Juntas  of  Varioas  and  Cumana  sent  their  deputies 
to  Caracas.  They  did  pot,  however,  acknow- 
ledge the  Supreme  Junta,  but  insisted  upon  a 
Genial  Congress  being  ussen^hled,  Don  Fernan- 
do Miyares,  governor  of  Maracaibo,  resisted  the 
innovations  at  Caraca3>  and  ill-treated  the  depu- 
ties who  bad  becQ  se^t  to  him  by  the  new  Govem- 
xoeot.  Tb^  were  afterwards  imprisoned  by 
Cevallos,  the  commandant  of  Coro,  and  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  Porto  Rico,  whence  they 
w^e  afterwards  erased  at  the  interp^on  of 
Sir  Ale;Si9Ader  Cochrwe. 

The  Supreme  Junta  of  Caracas  immediately 
informed  the  Regency  of  the  changes  which  had 
taken  pla^e ;  aod,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  las 
Herma^asi,  mipister  m  Spain,  informed  it  of  the 
rieasims  which  h^d  ipduoed  them  to  make  these* 
They  momeover  cordially  o^red  every  assistance 
that  it  was  in  tb^  power  to  affi>rd,  jto  aid  Sp^m 
in  expelling  the  French. 

This  ioooduct  served  <mly  to  irritate  the  Bsr 
gttdcy,  to  whom  these  innovations  aj^eared  ifi 
the  light  of  rebeUioA;  and  ^y  immi^djiately 
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issued  a  decree,  bearing  date  10th  of  August 
1810,  id  which  they  declared  their  determination 
"  to  use  every  means  to  stop  the  evil  in  its  origin, 
and  prevent  its  progress/'  For  this  purpose, 
they  declared  all  the  ports  in  the  possession  <^ 
the  new  Government  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
sent  Don  N.  Corta-Varria,  with  the  title  of  Co- 
misionado  Regio,  to  Porto  Rico,  invested  with 
full  power  to  reduce  the  province  of  Venezuela 
to  its  former  subjection* 

He  began  by  first  addressing  the  people  of  Ca- 
racas, exhorting  them  to  dissolve  the  Junta,  and 
promising,  upon  its  dissolution,  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  should  be  redressed.  Find- 
ing that  this  address  had  no  effect,  he  had  re- 
course to  spies  and  emissaries,  whom  he  dispatch- 
ed throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  effect  a 
counter-revolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Supreme  Junta,  foresee- 
ing the  disagreeable  consequences  which  might 
result  from  the  opposition  shewn  by  the  governor 
of  Maracaibo,  who  had  been  nominated  Captain- . 
General  by  the  Regency,  determined  to  send 
some  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
del  Toro,  to  prevent  any  molestation  on  the  part 
of  Miyares.  General  del  Toro  at  first  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  governor  of  Mara- 
caibo, endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  rest  of  Venezuela,  find- 
ing this  useless,  and  observing  the  vast  accession 
of  force  which  he  obtained,  owing  to  the  emigra- 
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tkMk  from  the  neigilibottring  pwvmced,  tlie  Mar* 
qut$  acquainted  the  Supreme  Junta  of  hid  intefi-' 
tion  of  attacking  Ae  department  of  Cero^  loid  of 
the  advantages  which  would  result  f^refrom  in 
ea$e  of  micceaiL  To  this  the  Junta  of  Caracas 
agreed,  and  the  Marquis  watered  the  departanent 
of  Cpro  the  lOth  of  November  1810.  At  first 
he  met  with  success  $  but  having  neglected  to 
staiion  £iroes  to  preserve  hi«  communicafeioh  with 
Caracas^  whence  he 'derived  his  suppUes,  his  pro« 
visions  were  out  off,  and  the  Marquis  was  obliged 
to  snake  his  retreat,  which  he  accomplished  witli 
considerable  diffioidty* 

General  Miranda,  ever  attentive  to  what  be 
conceived  to  be  the  welfare  of  his  country,  now 
detemined  again  to  make  an  attempt  for  its  in-^ 
dependence.  For  this  puipose  he  set  out  frote 
London  in  October  1810,  and  reached  the  shores 
of  Caracas  some  months  after.  The  Junta,  Who 
at  that  time  carried  on  all  their  operations,  and 
published  all  their  actions  in  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand VIL  had  given  instructions  to  their  depu- 
ties to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  General's  depar- 
ture, not  from  any  motives  of  dislike,  but  they 
were  afraid  that  tiJEieir  reception  of  a  man  who 
had  made' so  many  attempts  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  country,  might  semn  in  contradiction  to 
that  moderate  conduct  which  they  wished  to  ob- 
serve towards  Spain. 

We  must  n6t  omit  to  mention,  among  the  oc- 
currences of  this  year,  an  attempt  by  the  Biitish 
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Government  to  reconcile  the  difference  subsisting 
between  the  Spanish  Regency  and  the  Ammcan 
Governments.  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  29th  June 
1810,  wrote  to  General  Layard,  governor  of  Cu- 
rafoa,  "  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  strong 
reasons  for  hoping,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cara-^ 
cas  would  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
gency of  Spain/*  Shortly  after.  Colonel  Robert- 
son, secretary  to  the  governor,  was  dispatched  to 
Caracas,  apparently  with  the* design  of  prevailing 
with  the  Junta  to  realize  the  wish  of  the  British 
minister;  but  having  observed  the  general  dis- 
content which  prevailed  against  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, he  did  not  venture  to  make  known 
the  object  of  his  journey. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  events  which 
passed  in  the  province  of  Caracas  during  the  year 
1810,  we  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  occur- 
rences which,  during  the  same  year,  agitated  the 
viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada. 

When  intelligence  was  received  at  Carthagena 
from  Spain  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Central  Junta, 
various  disturbances  took  place  in  several  provin- 
ces of  the  viceroyalty,  that  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe,  which  they 
gladly  seized,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  governors,  and  establish  a  Junta.  This 
they  did  on  the  20th  of  July  1810.  The  Junta 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  Regency  of 
Spain,  and  even  elected  the  governor  president ; 
but  being  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  conspiracy 
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formed  by  him  and  the  members  of  the  Audien- 
cia,  they  ordered  him,  his  lady,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Audiencia  to  be  ar- 
rested,  sent  to  Carthagena,  and  afterwards  to 
Spain*  The  authority  of  the  Regency  was  now 
disowned,  and  a  manifesto  was  published  inviting 
the  other  provinces  to  send  their  deputies  to 
Santa  F^,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  best 
form  of  government  to  be  adopted  during  the 
captivity  of  the  King. 

The  provinces  of  Tunja,  Pamplona,  Casanare, 
Carthagena,  Socorro,  Antioquia,  Citara,  Neyva, 
and  Mariquita,  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolu- 
tion. *  Santa  Martha  at  first  made  a  declaration  to 
the  same  efiect,  though  she  was  induced  to  disown 
it  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Junta,  and  the  formation  of  another  by  the 
Spaniards  in  a  popular  commotion  which  they  had 
raised,  and  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  their 
interests. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tacon,  governor  of  Popayan, 
who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  people;  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  popular  meeting  some  time  before, 
was  averse  to  the  formation  of  a  popular  Junta, 
assembled  an  army  to  attack  the  new  government 
of  Santa  Fe;  which  immediately  dispatched  some 
troops  under  the  command  of  A.  Baraya  to  check 
Tacon  in  his  career.  In  this  Baraya  succeeded, 
having  defeated  Tacon  in  a  batlle  which  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Palace,  near  the 
town  of  Popayan,  in  the  beginning  of  1811, 
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On  the.  19th  of  September  1810,  the  Junta  of 
Carthag^M  published  a  maoifeato,  to  prove  to  the 
provinces  the  advantages  that  would  result  to. 
New  Grenada  from  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
government.  This  manifesto  dwelt  particularly 
oa  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  provinces  to  adopt 
any  form  of  govenunent  they  pleased.  This 
reasoning  misled  the  inhabitants^  and  produced 
incalculable  mischiefs  to  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, as  it  was  the  means  of  disturbing  that 
union  which  it  was  so  much  the  interest  of  the 
provinces  to  maintain.  AcccM^ngly,  several  of 
the  departments  entertained  the  project  of  sepa- 
rating themselves. from  their  provincial  capitals^ 
and  forming  new  provinces  of  themselves.  Among 
these  were  San  Gil,  a  department  of  Socorro, 
Giron  of  Pamplona,  and  Mompox  of  Carthagena ; 
and,  in  consequence,  Mompox  proceeded  to  form 
a  separate  Junta,  and  to  nominate  deputies  to  the 
Congress  of  New  Grenada.  The  Government  of 
Carthagena  opposed  Mompox,  and  sent  an  expe- 
ditioa  under  N.  Ayos,  who  compelled  Mompox 
to  renew  her  former  allegiance  to  Carthagena  in 
January  1811. 

About  this  period,  the  Junta  of  Santa  F6  receiv- 
ed an  embassy  from  that  of  Caracas,  and  a  treaty 
of  alliance  was  concluded  between  them* 

Some  of  the  members  nominated  by  the  pro- 
vinces to  compose  the  General  Congress,  had 
assembled  at  Bogota  in  December  1810.  Among 
these  deputies  were  several  of  those  nominated 
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by  the  departments  which  wished  to  form  separate 
provinces,  to  the  legality  of  whose  election  sere* 
ral  of  the  members  objected,  upon  the  score  of 
the  inconv^ence  which  wQould  aiise  from  sanc^ 
tioning  these  innovations,  trading  to  kindle  a  civil 
war  between  the  provincial  capitals  and  the  pro- 
vinces, and  multiplying  the  difSculties  they  now 
experienced  in  forming  a  government  for  New 
Grenada.  In  these  objections  the  Junta  acqui- 
esced ;  and  they  agreed  to  suspend  their  sittings 
for  the  present. 

Mompox  being  snbdued  by  the  Junta  of 
Carthagena,  and  the  provinces  having  openly  de- 
clared against  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  de- 
partments, the  dissensions  which  were  beginning 
to  pervade  the  provinces  were  appeased,  and  the 
Congress  assembled  a  second  time.  The  repre^ 
sentatives  of  Pamplona,  Ney  va,  Cardiagena,  and 
Antioquia,  concluded  a  federal  compact  at  Bogota 
on  the  «7th  of  November  1811,  tx>  which  tlte  pro- 
vince of  Cundinamarca,  of  which  Santa  F6  is  the 
capital,  refused  to  accede.  The  Junta  of  Santa  F6 
then  convened  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
took  the  name  of  Colegio  Electoral  Constituyente, 
and  presented  to  the  province  a  constitution, 
which  was  ratified  by  an  assembly  empowered  for 
that  purpose  on  the  17th  of  April  181S. 

Tacon,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Popayan,  had 
fled  to  Los  Pastos  after  his  defeat,  at  Palace ;  and 
not  being  able  to  raise  sufficient  troops  to  resist 
the  army  sent  from  Santa  Fe,  he  gave  liberty  to  all 
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those  slaves  (and  they  were  very  numerous  in 
Los  Pastes)  who  would  revolt  against  their  mas- 
ters. This  army  was  still  not  formidable  enough 
to  keep  the  field,  but  Was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
sea-coast,  near  San  Buenaventura!  He  was  pur- 
sued by  N.  Rodriguez,  who  succeeded  Baraya  in 
his  command,  and  completely  defeated  by  him 
near  Isquande  in  1811. 

We  have  already  described,  among  occurrences 
of  the  year  1809»  the  formation  of  the  Junta  of 
Quito,  and- its  subsequent  dissolution  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  viceroys  of  New  tjrenada  and 
Peru.  The  massacre  of  the  2d  of  August  had  so 
exasperated  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Quito, 
that,  for  want  of  better  arms,  they  attacked  with 
knives  and  sticks  the  troops  from  Lima  who  fired 
upon  the  people*  The  result  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  Spaniards,  had  not  the  president. 
Count  Ruiz  de  Castillo,  and  the  members  of  the 
Audiencia,  published  an  act  of  oblivion  in  favour 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  ordered  the  troops  of  Lima 
to  leave  the  city.  Montafar,  who  had  been  sent 
as  Comisionado  Regio  with  A.  Villavicencio  by 
the  Regency,  to  support  their  authority  in  New 
Grenada,  and  who  had  come  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service  to  them,  took  advantage  of  the  fears  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  persuade  them  to  form 
a  Junta,  whose  president  was  to  be  Ruiz  de  Cas- 
tillo. The  Regency  approved  of  this  Junta,  the 
only  such  approval  that  took  place,  but  nominat-^ 
ed  Molina  president. 
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It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  return  to 
Caracas,  and  relate  the  affairs  that  were  passing 
during  the  year  1811. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congress  took  place  accord- 
.  ing  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Junta 
Suprema  on  the  Sd  of  March  1811.  Previous  to 
the  meeting,  a  committee  had  ,been  appointed, 
consisting  of  Don  F.  X.  Ustariz,  Don  Fermin 
Paul,  General  Miranda,  Don  J.  Roscio,  and 
others,  with  directions  to  form  a  constitution, 
which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  The  members  of  the  committee  met 
several  times,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Miranda,  and  agreed  in  the  plan  of  a  provisional 
confederation.  Miranda  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  and  he  sent  a  plan  to  the  comtpittee,  which 
he  had  intended  to  present  to  the  South  Ameri- 
cans had  his  expedition  succeeded  in  1806,  and 
which  differed  but  little  from  the  ancient  colonial 
government. 

This  circumstance  created  Miranda  many  ene- 
mies. From  the  beginning,  his  influence  in  public 
affiiirs  had  been  feared,  although  his  talents  and 
virtues  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
friends  of  independence.  Still  there  were  many 
who  could  not  conceive  that  Venezuela  could 
obtain  he^  freedom,  without  rooting  out  every  old 
institution  that  reminded  them  of  their  former 
dependence. 

On  the  5th  of  July  1811,  some  of  the  members 
made  a  motion  in  the  Congress  for  discussing  the 
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proposition  of  declaring  Venesaeb  independent 
of  Spain^  wUch  was  carried  on  the  5th  of  Jidy 
181h 

.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  was  published 
the  Veoezuekn  Act  of  Independence,  wUdi  wasu 
not  very  well  dmwn  up,  and  is  therefore  not  in^ 
aerted  here. 

On  the  80th  of  the  same  month  was  pnUiriied 
the  Manifesto  to  the  world,  by  the  Confederation 
of  Venesuek,  in  South  America,  of  the  re»ons 
on  which  she  has  founded  her  absolute  indepea. 
dence  of  Spain,  and  of  every  other  foreign  power 
whatever,  which  bei^g  also  very  ill  drawn  up,  is 
here  omitted. 

About  this  period,  the  Government  was  dis» 
turbed  by  alarms  of  a  conspiracy,  of  which  how- 
ever timely  intelhgence  was  receivedt  and  the 
principal  persons  suspected  were  arrested. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Caracas, 
some  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  Valencia, 
which  waa  garrisoned  by  a  few  troc^,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  disaffected  to  the  Congress. 
Troops  were  armed  and  embodied,  and  every, 
preparation  made  to  resist  the  Government  of 
Caracas. 

The  Government  was  now  placed  in  a  very 
critical  situation.  Many  of  the  conspirsCtors  were 
taken ;  but  they  refused  to  discover  their  iaccom- 
plices.  They  could  not  spare  troops  to  proceed 
s^ainst  Valencia;  for  then  Caracas  would  have 
been  left  unprotected.     In  this  dilemma,  they 
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determined  to  call  ih6  eitizeils  to  arms,  aad  send 
General  Toro  to  Valencia.  He  Wad  dhortly  after 
aucceedled  in  his  command  by  General  Miranda, 
who,  after  twa  successive  attacks*  in  the  first  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  succeeded  in 
storming  and  taking  the  city.  Miranda  now 
offered  to  proceed  with  4000  men  against  Coro, 
which  still  held  out  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Government  willingly  agreed  to  his  proposals; 
but  hifl  enemies^  who  were  irritated  at  his  late 
successes,  tried  every  means  to  oppose  his  plans, 
in  which  they  were  too  eagerly  seconded  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress  now  turned  all  their  attention  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  constitution.  The  ma- 
jority were  decidedly  for  a  federal  government. 
In  order  to  ensure  its  adoption,  essays  were  in- 
serted in  the  gazettes,  and  pamphlets  were  indus- 
tiiously  circulated,  to  prove  the  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
By  this  means  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  rais- 
ed ;  and  although  a  constitution  more  congenial 
to  the  habits  of  the  South  American  people,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  then  placed,  might  have  been  formed,  the 
prospect  of  attaining  a  degree  of  prosperity  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  silenced 
every  argument  that  could  be  urged  against  it. 

After  many  months  of  continual  discussion,  the 
representative  of  Venezuela  offered  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  on  the  23d  of  December 
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1811,  the  promised  constitution.     It  formed  a 
volume,  divided  into  nine  chapters.     In  the  first, 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  proposed  as  that 
of  the  state.     In  the  second,  the  Congress  was 
divided  into  two  houses,  that  of  representatives 
and  that  of  the  senate,  to  be  jointly  invested  with 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  raising  ar- 
mies, &c. :  the  election  of  the  representatives  to 
be  made  by  the  electoral  colleges ;  that  of  the 
senate,  by  the  provincial  legislatures.    The  third 
chapter  treated  of  the  executive  power,  to  be  vest- 
ed in  three  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  electoral 
colleges;  and  these  persons  possessed  the  power 
of  nominating  generals  to  the  army,  and  appoint- 
ing officers  to  whom  the  administration  and  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  was  to  be  intrusted,  &c. 
The  fourth  chapter  treated  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice,  which  was  to  judge  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  federal  compacts,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  trial  |)y  jury,  &c.     The  fifth  deter- 
mined the  limits  of  the  provincial  authorities,  the 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  provinces  to  each  other, 
and  that  Guayana  and  Maracaibo  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  as  soon  as  they  were 
free  from  Spain.     The  sixth  and  seventh  propos- 
ed that  the  constitution  should  be  revised,  and 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  people.     The  eighth 
declared  the  sovereignty  of  man ;  the  rights  of 
man  in  society ;   that  foreigners  of  any  nation 
should  be  received  into  Venezuela,  provided  they 
would  respect  the  national  religion ;  that  the  use 
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of  torture  should  be  abolished,  &c.    The  ninth 
and  last  was  devoted  to  general  subjects. 

Like  the  United  States,  the  Congress  set  apart 
a  territory  in  which  the  confederated  authorities 
were  to  reside :  the  town  of  Valencia  was  fixed 
upon,  and  the  Congress  there  held  its  sessions  at 
the  beginning  of  March  181S, 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  America, 
the  greatest  indignation  and  resentment  at  the 
acts  of  the  colonial  government  pervaded  the 
minds  of  the  Regency  and  Cortes.  War  was  the 
prevailing  wish  of  the  Govemn>ent ;  an4  this  feel- 
ing was  equally  prevalent  among  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz.  Troops  were  dispatched  to  Coro  and 
Santa  Martha,  although  at  that  time  they  were 
so  much  wanted  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
country. 

The  English  Government  this  year  (1811) 
made  another  attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  which  was  equal- 
ly ineffectual  with  the  preceding. 

Every  thing  prospered  at  this  period  in  Cara- 
cas. The  Government  was  Mked ;  the  military 
force  was  upon  a  respectable  footing;  and  the 
people  were  contented.  Commerce  flourished; 
and  America  thought  that  the  period  was  at  last 
arrived,  when  she  should  reap  the  blessings  that 
invariably  accompany  the  possession  of  liberty, 
when  a  most  dreadful  earthquake,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  the  26th  of  March  1812,  laid  the 
whole  of  the  city  of  Caracas  in  ruins.     During  a 
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ihiriute  and  ^y  seconds,  the  earth  was  eonvulsed 
in  every  direction,  and  near  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons perished. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  unfortu- 
nately. This  calamity,  which  at  another  period 
would  have  passed  as  a  mere  convulsiofn  of 
nature,  was  eagerly  seized  hold  of  by  the  priests, 
who  had  been  deprived  by  the  constitution  of 
some  valuable  privileges,  which  rendered  tfaein 
hostile  to  the  present  order  of  things ;  and  by 
them  it  wa^  construed  into  a  manifestation  of  di- 
vine displeasure  upon  those  who  favoured  the  re- 
volution. These  exhortations  failed  not  to  pro- 
duce a  great  effect,  coupled  as  they  were  with 
the  circumstance  of  this  catastrophe  having  taken 
place  on  Holy  Thursday,  the  day  on  which  they 
had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
Government. 

These  evils  were  aggravated  by  some  consider- 
able advantages  obtained  by  Monteverde,  the  Spa- 
nish general,  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  Ca- 
rora,  then  in  possession  of  the  patriots.  The 
troops  at  Barquisimeto  were  preparing  to  march 
against  them,  when  the  barracks  were  thrown 
down  by  the  earthquake,  many  of  the  soldiers 
buried  in  the  ruins,  and  their  commander  Xalon 
severely  wounded.  The  paper  money,  likewise, 
which  the  Government  had  been  obliged  id  issue 
to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  state,  had 
experienced  a  considerable  discredit  since  the 
earthquake. 
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To  meet  these  emergencies,  the  Congress  de*, . 
tennined  to  have  recourse  to  tiiose  measures 
which  are  generally  adopted  by  republics  in  diffi- 
cult situations.  They  resolved  to  confer  on  some 
leader  a  dictatorial  power.  They  immediately 
pitched  upon  General  Miranda,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  command  of  the  army,  and  authoris^ed 
him  to  act  in  all  things  as  he  judged  most  for  the 
good  of  his  country. 

Monteverde^  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  Bar-, 
quisimeto,  Araure,  and  San  Carlos;  these  two 
last  places  being  extremely  important,  as  they 
command  tlie  whole  of  those  vast  plains  whence 
the  towns  situate  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Venezuela  receive  their  supplies  xyf-  cattle.  He 
met  with  litile  or  no  opposition ;  whole  bodies  of 
the  patriot  army  ideserting  to  liim  wherever  he 
made  his  appearance. 

Could  ihe  troops  which  Varinaa,  Cumana,  and 
Caracas,  had  sent  against  Guayana,  have  been 
employed  against  Monteverde,  he  must  have  been 
compiled  to  retreat.  But  they  were  too  distant 
The  intelligence,  moreover,  of  the  victories  of 
Monteverde  so  dispirited  them,  and  desertion  had 
already  made  such  havock,  that  although  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  taking  Guayana,  they  re« 
tired  without  striking  any  blow  of  importance. 

Miranda  had  evacuated  Valencia,  and  had 
taken  pos8esa.on  of  a  strong  post  called  La  Ca« 
brera,  near  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  which  he  was. 
soon  after  obliged  to  give  up,  firom  the  treachery 
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of  the  Ihhabitants,  who  had  declared  for  the 
royalists,  and  who  had  showed  thefm  a  path  by 
which  they  might  avoid  the  defile.  Miranda  in 
consequence  retreated  to  La  Victoria,  where  his 
van  was  attacked  by  the  royalist  troops,  who 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

Miranda's  judicious  conduct  was  beginning  to 
restore  order  at  Caracas,  and  discipline  in  the 
army,  when  Porto  Cavello  was  taken  possession 
of  by  some  Spaniards,  by  the  treachery  of  the  of- 
ficer on  guard.  Colonel  Simon  Bolivar,  who  was 
at  that  time  governor,  judging  it  imprudent  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  fort,  set  sail  for. La 
Guayra  with  his  officers.  The  loss  of  this  fort 
was  of  injurious  consequences  to  the  independent 
cause.  By  its  capture,  a  communication  was  open- 
ed with  Coro  and  Porto  Rico,  whence  they  could 
receive  supplies,  which  before  they  had  been  ob- 
liged to  draw  from  the  distance  of  150  leagues. 

General  Miranda  perceiving  that  desertion  was 
daily  taking  place;  that  the  country  from  which 
Caracas  drew  her  supplies  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
royalists ;  that  his  army  was  inferior  in  number 
to  that  of  Monteverde,  and  besides  was  indif- 
ferently armed,  the  greater  part  of  the  guns  and 
ammunition  having  been  buried  or  destroyed  in 
the  earthquake ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Monte- 
verde, in  addition  to  the  supplies  which  he  had 
found  at  the  capture  of  Porto  Cavello,  was  abun- 
dantly provided  with  every  thing,  determined, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Executive  Power,  to 
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propose  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which  were 
agreed  to  by  Monteverde.  The  following  were' 
the  articles  :— 

1.  That  the  constitution  offered  by  the  Cortes 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  should  be  the  constitution 
of  Caracas. 

2.  That  no  one  was  to  be  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  former  opinions. 

3.  That  all  private  property  was  to  be  held  sa- 
cred. 

4.  That  emigration  was  to  be  permitted  to  those 
who  wished  to  quit  Venezuela. 

Caracas  fell  in  consequence  again  into  the 
power  of  the  royalists.  Miranda  and  many 
others  proceeded  to  La  Guayra,  intending  there 
to  embark  for  Carthagena. — Would  to  God  it  were 
in  our  power  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  succeeding 
transactions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Miranda,  who 
for  thirty  years  had  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
liberty  of  his  countr}ripen,  was  by  those  country- 
men seized  and  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  capitulation,  in  defiance  of  rights 
acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations,  threw  him 
with  above  a  thousand'  others  into  dungeons  at 
La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cavello.  Deaf  to  the  com- 
mon dictates  of  humanity,  they  chained  this  mar- 
iyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  to  the  floor  of  the  pri- 
son in  which  he*  was  confined.  From  this  misery 
he  was  afterwards  released  at  the  intercession  of 
5ome  British  officers.  He  was  then  removed  to 
Cadiz. 
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Iq  consequence  of  this  bapitulatioii>  Cuaiaiia 
and  Barcelona  surrendered  to  Moateverde ;  and, 
to  crown  his  success  more  completely,  he  received 
intelligence,  that  the  expedition  against  Guayana 
had  completely  failed.  About  the  same  period, 
the  royalists  from  Maracaibo  obtained  possession 
of  the  departments  of  Truxillo  and  Merida,  hav- 
ing repeatedly  defeated  the  troops  which,  under 
the  command  of  Paredes»  had  been  left  for  their 
defenbe. 

Thus  were  the  Spaniards  put  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  this  province  towards  the  eadof  August 
1812. 

We  will  now  recur  to  the  events  which  were 
passing  at  this  period  in  New  Grenada. 

This  province  was  disturbed  by  violent  cotnmo^ 
tions  occasioned  by  the  dif&rent  opinions  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  form  of  government 
which  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  viceroyally* 
Lozano,  president  of  Cund^namarca,  was  mcHned 
to  a  federal  form  of  government,  in  which  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Junta  of  Carthagena  and  the 
Congress.  Loeano  soon  after  rested  his  aitua*. 
tion  as  president  of  Cundinamarca ;  in  which 
office  he  was  succeeded  by  A.  Nariiio,  who  ^ain 
disapproved  of  a  federal  government,  and  propos- 
ed another  constitution  of  his  owil  To  this 
constitution  the  provinces  of  Mariquita,  Neyva,. 
and  Socorro  assented  j  and  Tunja  was  upon  the 
point  of  doing  the  same,  when  a  division  of 
Narino's  troops,  under  the  command  of  Baraya^ 
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Resetted  bis  standard,  and  asserted  the  authority 
of  the  Coqgress;  which  immediately  transferred  its 
sessions  to  Tunja.  This  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war 
between  the  partisans  of  the  Congress,  and  those 
who  adhered  to  Narino  in  the  beginning  of  1812. 

The  army  of  the  Congress,  under  the  comn)add 
of  Baraya,  Ayala,  and  Ricaute,  defeated  Nariiio^s 
troops  at  Palo  Blanco,  in  the  province  of  Socorro ; 
and  the  agents  of  the  Congress  succeeded  in  de- 
taching the  provinces  of  Mariqiiita  and  Neyva 
from  Narino.  These  successes  induced  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  their  sittings  permanently  at 
Neyva,  to  which  place  they  transferred  them  on 
the  4th  of  October  1812*  Narino's  troops  were  a 
second  time  defeated  at  Ventaquemada,  and  the 
army  of  the  Congress  proceeded  to  besiege  Santa 
F6  in  December  1812,  Narino,  who  previous  to 
this  had  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  presidency^ 
which  the  national  representation  refused  to  ac* 
cept,  offered  to  surrender  the  city  and  retire  from 
New  Grenada,  provided  the  besiegers  would  spare 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
they  insisted  upon  its  surrendering  at  discretion, 
and  upon  Narino's  refusal,  they  stormed  the  city, 
when  they  were  completely  defeated  and  their 
army  dispersed.  To  record  this  signal  defeat,  a 
monument  was  erected  at  Santa  F6,  in  the  quarter 
of  San  Victorino. 

Don  Nk  Molina,  who  had  been  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  Junta  of  Quito  by  the  Regency, 
entered  the  territory  of  Quito  at  the  head  of  the 
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troops  of  Lima,  which  had  withdrawn  from  Quito 
after  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of  August.  The 
Junta  of  Quito  refused  to  allow  Molina  to  proceed 
unless  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  preferred  a 
complaint  to  the  Cortes,  who  immediately  ordered 
Molina  to  desist.  This  he  refused  to  do,  alleging 
the  pretext  so  often  made  use  of  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  order  had  been  procured  by  abreption 
and  subreption,  that  is,  by  false  arguments  con- 
cealing the  truth.  The  Junta  then  ordered  the 
army  which  it  had  raised  for  its  protection  against 
the  bishop  of  Cuen9a,  to  proceed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Montafar,  who  was  entirely  defeated  by 
the  royalists  of  Cuen^a;  and  Don  N.  MonteSy 
who  succeeded  Molina,  entered  Quito  on  the  6th 
of  November,  laying  waste  all  before  him.  Not 
contented  with  the  mortality  which  this  occasion- 
ed, he  dispatched  troops  after  the  bishop,  nuns, 
and  other  persons  who  had  taken  to  flight,  and  in 
the  mean  time  put  to  death  one  in  five  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  city. 
This  bloody  scene  is  described  by  Montes  himself 
in  a  letter  of  the  11th  of  November  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Guayaquil* 

'  Monteverde,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  conci- 
liate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  hear- 
tily tired  of  the  scenes  of  turbulence  and  revolu- 
tion which  they  had  been  witnesses  of  for  these 
last  two  years,  thought  only  of  glutting  his  ven- 
geance. Every  royalist  became  a  public  accuser ; 
and  the  .greatest  crime  was  to  have  belonged  to» 
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the  republican  party.  Every  prison  was  filled 
with  patriots;  other  buildings  were  converted 
into  prisons;  and  it  really  might  be  said  with 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  whole  popula* 
tion  was  under  confinement  These  severe  mea« 
sures  were  approved  of  by  the  Cortes  of  Spain, 
and  Don  Juan  O'Donaju,  minister  of  war,  in  his 
report  to  the  Cortes,  on  the  2d  of  October  1813, 
speaks  **  of  the  indulgence  that  had  been  shown 
to  the  insurgents  of  Caracas." 

The  royalists  of  Santa  Martha  were  not  idle  at 
this  period.  They  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  disturbances  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
people  of  Carthagena,  on  account  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  money,  and  the  stagnation  of 
commerce,  arising  frdm  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
interior  provinces.  They  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  the  departments  of  Tolu  and  San 
Benitos.  These  successes  caused  great  alarm  at 
Carthagena,  which  was  much  heightened  by  the 
intelligence  received,  that  Venezuela  was  in  pos- 
session of  Monteverde,  and  that  a  civil  war  was 
raging  between  Narino  and  the  Congress. — An 
English  frigate,  the  Garland,  arrived  at  that  time 
with  proposals  on  behalf  of  Don  Benito  Peres,  the 
viceroy  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
from  the  English  admiral  at  Jamaica,  who  offered 
the  Garland  to  convey  l^e  deputies  from  Cartha- 
gena to  Panama,  in  Case  they  should  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Carthagenian  Government. 
They  did  •  and  J.  M.  del  Real  and  G.  Pineres 
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Wete  appointed  to  treat  with  the  viceroy.  They 
accordingly  embarked  for  Chagres,  thence  to  pro- 
ceed to  Panama.  When  they  an-ived  there,  they 
were  immediately  put  into  confinement;  and  it 
was  only  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  British 
admiral  that  they  were  permitted  to  embark,  after 
having  been  kept  eight  weeks  in  confinement. 

The  Government  of  Carthagena  were  deter- 
mined to  employ  every  means  in  their  power  to 
oppose  the  Spaniards.  For  this  purpose,  they 
dispatched  Gutierrez  Moreno  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  with  offers  of  letters  of  marque  to  those 
who  should  be  willing  to  equip  privateers  under 
their  flag.  He  succeeded  in  sending  to  Cartha- 
gena many  officers  and  some  privateers,  which 
greatly  annoyed  the  Spanish  commerce  in  that 
quarter.  Their  army  was  disciplined  by  officers 
who  had  emigrated  from  Caracas,  and  divided  in- 
to two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Cortes  Campomanes,  a  Spaniard;  the  other  by 
Labattu,  a  Frenchman.  Cortes  reconquered  the 
departments  of  Tolu  and  San  Benitos ;  and  La- 
battu succeeded  in  dispossessing  the  Spaniards  of 
San  Antonio,  Ei  Penon,  Guaymaco,  and  other 
fortified  points  on  the  river  Magdalena.  He  like- 
wise succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Santa 
Martha,  on  the  6th  of  January  1813.  It  was  in 
Labattu's  power  now  to  drive  the  royalists  from 
the  province  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  which,  had  it 
been  effected,  would  have  consolidated  the  power 
of  the  independents  in  this  quarter ;  but  his  con* 
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duct  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Martha  had 
been  so  impolitic,  that  they  revolted  against  him, 
though  there  was  a  considerable  party  for  inde- 
pendence. Instead  of  attempting  to  recover  and 
secure  his  conquest,  which  might  have  been  ef- 
fected with  facility,  as  the  harbour  was  in  his 
possession,  with  a  considerable  naval  force,  he 
precipitately  embarked  for  Carthagena,  leaving  it 
in  possession  of  the  royalists,  who  had  now  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Porto  Bello,  Havan- 
nah,  and  Maracaibo. 

The  Government  then  equipped  another  expe- 
dition under  the  command  of  Chatillon,  a  French 
officer,  who  attacked  the  royalists  at  Papares; 
but  was  repulsed,  taken  prisons,  and  put  to 
death.  A  third  expedition  was  then  sent  under 
Labattu,  which  again  failed.  The  Oovernment 
of  Carthagena  then  remained  satisfied  with  act- . 
ing  on  the  defensive,  protecting  its  own  frontier, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  river  Magdalena,  which 
had  been  much  interrupted,  and  latterly  quite  in- 
tercepted by  the  royalists. 

Samano,  who,  after  the  taking  of  Quito,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
army  by  Montes,  in  his  way  to  Santa  Fe  took 
the  town  of  Popayan.  The  royalists  of  Los  Pastos 
had  previously  to  this  taken  prisoner  Don  J.  Cay- 
cedo,  president  of  the  Junta  of  Quito,  and  Ma- 
cauley,  a  North  American,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Popayan,  together  with  many  others, 
who  were  all  shortly  after  put  to  death.     The 
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Congress  of  New  Grenada  and  Narino,  though 
before  at  variance,  were  unanimous  in  their  de* 
termination  of  resistance  to  the  royaUsts ;  and 
their  united  troops,  which  amounted  to  8000 
men,  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Narino,  who  had  been  appointed 
dictator  for  that  purpose.  Narino  routed  the 
Spaniards  in  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  £1 
Alto  del  Palace,  and  Samano  retreated  to  Tumbo } 
whence^  having  been  reinforced  by  a  division  of 
his  army  which  had  not  engaged  in  the  late  battle, 
he  proceeded  to  Popayan,  and  encamped  his  army 
at  Calibio.  Narino,  having  divided  his  army  into 
three  corps,  immediately  attacked  the  SpaniardSt 
and  gave  them  a  signal  defeat.  Aymeric  was 
appointed  successor  to  Samano,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  he  reinforced  with 
9ome  fresh  troops  he  had  brought  from  Quito. 
Narino  organized  a  popular  government,  and 
proceeded  to  Pastos. 

In  his  way  to  Pastos,  which  is  eighty  leagues 
distant  from  Popayan,  Narino  attacked  El  Alto 
de  Juanambu,  Los  Tacines,  and  Aranda,  all  of 
which  places  he  successively  reduced,  though  not 
without  sustaining  considerable  loss.  Narino  had 
nearly  reached  the  town  of  Pastos,  to  which  he 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  his 
army,  when  the  enemy's  spies  spread  a  report 
among  the  remainder  of  the  army,  that  Narino 
had  been  attacked,  defeated,  and  made  prisoner. 
This  caused  great  consternation  among  the  troops; 
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and  the  enemy  being  apprized  of  it,  sent  a  de>- 
tacbment  against  Nariiio,  and  verified  the  former 
premature  report,  by  making  him  prisoner.  This 
event  happened  in  the  month  of  June  1814,  and 
was  of  considerable  injury  to  die  independent 
army :  so  much  so,  that  all  Don  J*  M.  Cabars 
prudence  and  valour  with  difficulty  enabled  him 
to  effect  a  ratreat  to  Popayan,  to  which  place  he 
was  closely  pursued*  by  die  Spanish  troops  under 
Aymeric. 

Don  A.  Narino  is  one  of  those  ardent  lovers  of 
their  country  who  long  desired  and  endeavoured 
to  promote  its  independence.  His  opinions  and 
wishes,  too  freely  expressed,  caused  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  year  1794,  together  with  many  of 
his  friends,  distinguished  young  men  of  Santa  F^ 
de  Bogota.  Duran,  Cabal,  Cortes,  Umana,  Na- 
rino, Zea,  (now  minister  from  Colombia  to  the 
courts  of  Europe),  and  others,  were  at  that  time 
sent  to  Spain  under  an  escort  Narino  made  his 
escape  in  the  very  act  of  landing  at  Cadiz,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  Government  at  Madrid. 
Notwithstanding  this  act  of  submission,  Nariiio 
was  going  again  to  be  put  under  arrest,  when  he 
again  escaped,  and  went  to  France ;  whence  he 
came  to  England,  where  he  arrived  at  the  very 
period  when  Mr  Pitt's  plan  for  separatiitg  Tierra 
Firme  from  the  Spanish  Government  was  in  con- 
templation, in  1796.  Then  Narifio  returned  to 
New  Grenada  incognito,  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect ;  but  he  wsm  discovered,  and 
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confined  many  years,  during  which  he  suffered 
all  the  hardships  of  poverty,  close  imprisonment, 
&c.  He  at  last  regained  his  liberty,  on  condition 
he  should  not  quit  Santa  Fe,  and  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  a  soldier.  When  the  war  in 
Spain  broke  out,  the  Government  of  Santa  F6, 
being  afraid  of  his  uncommon  powers  of  persua* 
sion,  as  well  as  of  the  credit  he  possessed,  had 
him  arrested,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Car- 
thagena ;  but  Narino  again  escaped,  and  went  to 
Santa  Martha.  There  he  was  discovered  by  a 
Spaniard,  who  acquainted  the  governor.  He 
immediately  had  the  former  orders  enforced,  and 
Narino  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Boca 
Chica.  When  the  Revolution  took  place  he  was 
released ;  but  his  health  was  greatly  impaired, 
and  his  legs  had  suffered  much  from  the  fetters 
he  had  worn  during  his  confinement.  It  is  won<- 
derful  tliat  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  he  was 
not  executed,  as  almost  all  the  prisoners  were  at 
that  time ;  but  he  was  conducted  to  Quito,  thence 
to  Lima,  and  afterwards  to  La  Carraca  in  Cadiz. 
Thence  he  was  released  at  the  time  of  the  late 
Revolution  in  Spain,  and  by  that  means  is  still 
enabled  to  devote  .to  his  country  the  remainder 
of  a  life  which  has  been  unceasingly  employed  in 
the  caus&  of  liberty  and  independence. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  the 
events  which  happened  in  Venezuela  during  the 
years  1813  and  1814.  The  inhabitants  were  so 
escasperated  at  the  revengeful  and  cruel  conduct 
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of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  determined  to  renew 
their  efforts  for  independence.  Cumana  was  the 
first  province  that  showed  the  example  of  resist- 
ance to  the  intolerable  oppressions  of  Monteverde. 
Don  N«  Marino,  an  active  and  courageous  young 
man,  rallied  the  discontented,  and  took  the  town 
of  Maturin.  He  was  there  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  repulsed.  Monteverde  de- 
termined  to  proceed  against  him  in  person,  and 
made  a  second  attack  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
in  wjiich  he  was  completely  defeated. 

Don  Simon  Bolivar,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished natives  of  Caracas,  had  obtained  from 
the  Congress  of  New  Grenada  near  600  men ;  and 
with  these  he  crossed  the  Andes,  situate  near  the 
provinces  of  Tunja  and  Pamplona,  and  advanced 
to  the  Tachira,  the  boundary  of  New  Grenada, 
determined  if  possible  to  efiect  the  deliverance  of 
his  country. 

As  Bolivar  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  that  have  taken  part  in  the  Revolution 
of  Colombia,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  intro- 
duce him  more  particularly  to  the  reader's  notice. 

Bolivar  went  to  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  and  was  among  the  very  few  Creoles  to 
whom  the  court  of  Madrid  granted  the  permission 
of  visiting  France  and  Italy.  When  the  Revolu- 
tion took  place  in  Caracas,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Supreme  Junta  to  proceed  to  London,  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  the  British  cabinet  for  the 
newly-formed  Government. 
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Upon  his  return  to  Caracas,  Bolivar,  not  approv- 
ing of  the  plan  of  policy  pursued  at  that  time  by 
the  Congress,  declined  meddling  in  public  affairs, 
and  lived  in  great  retirement  The  danger  that 
threatened  his  country  after  the  earthquake  called 
him  from  his  seclusion,  and  he  was  appointed  by 
Miranda  to  the  post  of  governor  of  Porto  Cavello  j 
which  place  was  unfortunately  lost  while  under 
his  command.  The  capitulation  which  was  after« 
wards  concluded  by  Miranda  was  not  with  the 
approval  of  Bolivar ;  and  a  short  time  after  the 
royalists  had  entered  Caracas,  he  obtained  a  pass- 
port by  special  favour  from  Monteverde,  with 
which  he  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Cura^oa. 
From  this  island  he  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
he  was  intrusted  by  the  Government  with  the 
command  of  one  division  of  the  troops.  Having 
freed  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  from  the  power 
of  the  royalists  in  1812,  he  took  thd  road  to 
Ocana.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  his  second  in 
command.  Colonel  Rivas,  to  Tunja,  where  the 
Congress  of  New  Grenada  was  then  silting,  to  ask 
for  reinforcements  to  enable  him  to  penetrate 
into  Venezuela,  which  he  obtained. 

Bolivar  with  his  little  army  took  the  royalists 
by  surprise  at  C^cuta,  and  routed  them»  Thence 
he  dispatched  N.  Briceno  with  some  officers  to 
Guadualito,  where  he  raised  a  body  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  invaded  the  province  of  Varinas ; 
while  Bolivar  himself  took  possession  of  the  de- 
partment of  Merida,  after  having  defeated  the 
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royalists  at  La  Grita.  Briceno  was  shortly  after, 
completely  defeated,  and  himself  and  several  of 
his  officers  taken  prisoners.  He  was  soon  after 
executed  by  Tiscar,  the  governor  of  Varinas ;  and 
eight  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  that 
town  were  shot,  being  accused  of  having  endea- 
voured to  facilitate  the  enterprise  of  Briceno. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Bolivar,  who  from  that 
moment  resolved  to  retaliate  upon  all  the  prisoners 
that  should  fall  in  his  power.  The  war  hence- 
forward went  by  the  name  of  the  war  of  death-^: 
guerra  a  muerte. 

Bolivar  divided  his  army,  which  had  consider- 
ably augmented,  and  was  daily  increasing,  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Rivas.  Both  corps  directed 
their  march  towards  Caracas,  through  the  depart- 
ments of  TruxiJlo  and  Varinas.  The  royalists 
were  beaten  in  several  engagements,  and  at  Las- 
toguanes,  where  Monteverde  had  assembled  hia 
best  troops,  they  were  completely  defeated.  This 
victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  desertion  of 
Monteverde's  cavalry.  The  Spanish  general  then 
withdrew  to  Puerto  Cabello  with  the  remnant  of 
his  troops.  Bolivar  lost  no  time,  but  instantly 
advanced  upon  Caracas,  where  the  inhabitants 
anxiously  awaited  him  as  their  deliverer,  fleno, 
the  Spanish  governor,  in  the  mean  time  assembled 
a  Junta,  composed  of  the  Audiencia,  clergy,  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  decided 
upon  sending  commissioners  to  Bolivar.     The 
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commissioners  met  Bolivar  at  La  Victoria,  and  he 
accepted  the  treaty.  After  the  capitulation,  he 
promised  that  no  one  should  suffer  for  his  former 
attachment  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  quit  Venezuela,  and 
withdraw  his  effects. 

The  following  proclamation,  dated  l6th  of  Au- 
gust 181S,  was  published  a  few  days  after  his 
entry  into  Caracas,  which  took  place  on  the  4tb, 
containing  an  invitation  to  all  foreigners  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  Republic. 


Republic  of  Venezuela. 

Simon  Bolivar,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Union,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  destined  to  give  Liberty 
to  the  Provinces  o£  Venezuela. 

The  Provinces  of  Venezuela  having  entered  a  second  time 
into  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  independence,  which 
was  momentarily  usurped  from  them  by  a  handful  of  Spaniards, 
who  have  characterized  their  Government  with  horrid  crimes 
and  infamous  injustice,  in  which  was  included  that  of  robbing, 
persecuting,  and  banishing  those  distinguished  foreigners  who 
justly  merited  the  protection  and  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment, in  our  first  political  transformation ;  and  as  the  conduct 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  entirely  opposite  to  that  which 
has  been  observed  by  our  enemies,  who  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  inimical  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  America, — 

I  have  accordingly  determined, 

Firstf  To  invite  again  all  foreigners,  of  whatever  nation  and 
profession  they  may  be,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  in 
these  provinces  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Government, 
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who  will  afford  it  to  thetti  openly  aod  frankly,  fully  persuaded 
that  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  its  various  and  precious  produc- 
tions, the  mildness  of  our  climate,  and  a  prudent  administra- 
tion, which  will  afford  them  personal  security  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  ought  to  bestow  all  the  advantages  and 
comforts  they  could  desire  in  their  own  countries : 

-  Secondly f  That  any  stranger  who  inlists  under  our  flag  to 
defend  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence,  is  declared  by 
right  a  citizen  of  Venezuela,  and  his  services  shall  be  recom- 
pensed in  a  competent  manner. 

Given  at  Head- quarters,  Caracas ;  registered  by  the  Secret 
tary  of  State  for  foreign  affiiars,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
'  Republic,  16th  of  August  1813 ;  3d  of  the  Independence. 

Simon  Bolivar. 

Antonio  Muftos  Tebar,  Secretary  of  State* 

The  governor  of  Caracas,  \vithout  waiting  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  embarked  at  La 
Guayra,  carrying  off  all  the  treasure,  both  public 
and  private,  that  he  could  collect,  and  leaving  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  about  1500  Spaniards 
who  had  not  been  able  to  emigrate.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  were  sent  to  Monteverde  at  Puerto 
Cabello,  who  refused  to  ratify  them,  **  because  it 
was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion to  treat  with  insurgents." 

The  provinces  composing  what  was  then  call- 
ed the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  patriots ;  Marino  having  effected 
the  deliverance  of  the  eastern  provinces,  while  Bo- 
livar liberated  those  of  the  west.  Puerto  Cabello 
alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  to- 
wards the  end  of  August  1813.     Bolivar  at  this 
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time  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Mdntererde,  to  prd^ 
pose  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Although  the 
prisoners  in  Bolivar's  power  were  much  superior 
in  number  to  those  of  Monteverde,  still  the 
Spanish  general  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing 
to  treat  with  Bolivar. 

Monteverde  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  1300  Spanish  troops  from  Eur(^e,  and  con- 
ceiving himself  sufficiently  strong  to  act  offen- 
sively,  attacked  the  patriots  at  Aguacaliente,  and 
was  completely  defeated.  Nearly  all  the  Spa- 
niards were  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  Mon- 
teverde himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the  ac- 
tion. His  troops  retreated  to  Puerto  Cabello; 
and  Salomon  took  the  command  of  them,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  Monteverde's  wound. 

Bolivar  made  the  same  offer  to  Salomon  which 
he  had  previously  made  to  Montcverfe*  Salo- 
mon, determined  to  outdo  even  his  predecessor  in 
breach  of  faith,  imprisoned  the  messenger,  after 
having  loaded  him  with  fetters,  in  the  dungeons 
of  Puerto  Cabello.  Isueta,  his  successor,  went 
still  farther :  to  prevent  the  besiegers  from  firing 
upon  his  line,  he  exposed  the  South  American 
prisoners  to  the  fire  of  their  batteries,  and  in  the 
night  they  were  thrown  into  pontoons,  where 
nearly  fifty  at  one  time  died  of  suffocation.  The 
besiegers  retaliated,  by  exposing  the  Spanish  pri- 
soners before  their  line  of  battle.  The  Spaniards 
then  conducted  four  American  prisoners  in  front 
of  the  patriot  encampment,  and  there  publicly 
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shot  them.  The  names  of  those  distinguished 
patriots  were,  Fellin,  Osorio,  Pointet,  and  the 
generous  Manuel  Pulido.  This  necessarily  closed 
all  further  commimication  between  the  contend- 
ing  parties. 

The  garrison  of  Puerto  Cabello  still  held  out } 
and  although  it  wanted  provisions,  they  would 
listen  to  no  terms  of  capitulation.  The  roy- 
alists of  Coro,  having  been  reinforced  by  some 
troops  from  Puerto  Rico,  sallied  out  under  the 
command  of  Cevallos,  and  defeated  the  patriots 
at  Barquisimeto  on  the  10th  of  November.  Bo- 
livar marched  confidently  against  them,  and  de- 
feated them  successively  at  Vigirima,  Barbula,  and 
lastly  at  Araure  on  the  5th  of  December.  The 
battle  of  Barbula  cost«the  patriots  dear,  for  there 
they  lost  the  young  Girardot,  who  had  distin« 
guished  himself  greatly  in  the  fields  of  Palaee,  of 
Cucuta,  of  Taguanes  in  Venezuela,  and  of  Bo- 
gota in  New  Grenada.  Bolivar,  then  named  El 
libertador  de  Venezuela,  ordered  an  annual 
mourning,  in  consideration  of  this  sad  loss ;  and 
a  pension  was  assigned  to  the  family  of  Girardot 
for  ever. 

Bolivar,  when  he  invaded  Venezuela  under  the 
protection  of  the  Congress  of  New  Grenada,  had 
received  orders  to  re-estabUsh  the  Repubhcan 
Congress.  This  Bolivar  did  not  conceive  it  ad- 
visable to  do ;  and  the  country,  during  the  time  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  patriots,  remained  under 
a  military  government.     Although  Bolivar  never 
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availed  himself  improperly  of  the  power  he  poi> 
sessedy  this  could  not  always  be  said  of  his  infe-< 
rior  ofBcers.  The  very  best  military  government 
is  insupportable*  and  the  murmurs  against  it  were 
so  general,  that  in  order  to  quell  these  discontents, 
Bolivar  determined  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the 
magistrates,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  municipa- 
lity, colleges,  board  of  trade,  and  all  the  proprie- 
tors of  land,  on  the  2d  of  January  1814.  To 
this  assembly  Bolivar  gave  an  account  of  his  ope^ 
rations  and  intentions  in  the  invasion  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  then  resigned  the  supreme  authority 
which  he  held.  He  was,  however,  reinvested  by 
the  assembly  with  the  dictatorial  power,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Don  C.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  one  of 
the  firmest  supporters  of  the  independent  cause, 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Don  A.  Rodriguez, 
president  of  the  municipality,  and  Don  Alzum, 
until  the  reunion  of  the  provinces  of  Venezuela 
to  those  of  New  Grenada  under  the  same  form  of 
government. 

The  Spaniards  being  unable  to  subdue  the  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela,  resolved  to  lay  waste  and 
destroy  it.  The  governor  of  Guayana,  and  the 
royal  chiefs  of  Puerto  Cabello,  resolved  to  raise  the 
slaves  in  rebellion  against  their  masters.  To  ac-' 
complish  this  scheme,  many  partisans  of  th^  Spa- 
nish Government  were  sent  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  most  obnoxious  of  these  were 
Boves,  Vanez,  Rosette,  Puy,  and  Palomo.  The 
first  were  Spaniards  j  the  last  a  Negro,  who  had 
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been  outlawed  as  a  Jobber  and  assassin.  Bove^ 
and  Rosette  were  supplied  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition by  the  governor  of  Guayana,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect  in  the  east-^ 
em  part  of  the  province  of  Caracas.  Puy  and 
Palomo  received  assistance  from  the  governors  of 
Coro,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Maracaibo)  and  the 
western  part  of  the  provinces  of  Caracas,  Varinas, 
Merida,  and  Truxillo,  was  fixed  upon  for  their 
scene  of  action.  They  regularly  corresponded 
with  the  Spanish  chiefs ;  and  some  of  their  letters 
fell  into  Boliv2kr*s  hands,  who  by  that  means  dis- 
covered the  whole  plan. 

By  promising  liberty  to  all  the  slaves,  who  in 
Venezuela  amounted  to  near  seventy  thousand^ 
and  by  inlisting  all  those  vagabonds  who  chose 
to  present  themselvjes,  which  in  a  country  but 
thinly  peopled,  and  which  had  been  engaged  in 
war  for  nearly  three  years,  were  very  numerous, 
a  body  of  men  was  easily  raised,  alarming  both 
from  their  number  and  ferocity.  By  their  means 
Puy  and  Palomo  subdued  Varinas,  Guanare,  and 
some  other  towns.  In  Varinas,  Puy  committed  an 
act  of  cruelty  which  we  will  relate  to  our  readers, 
in  order  to  show  the  spirit  with  which  he  and  his 
men  were  actuated.  After  the  battle  of  Araure, 
in  which  Cevallos  was  beaten,  a  division  of  Boli- 
var's army  marched  to  Varinas,  to  which  place 
Puy  had  retired,  trembling  for  his  life.  He  had 
ordered  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons 
whom  he  considered  as  disaffected,  to  be  arrested, 
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Of  these,  five  hundred  were  shot  without  any 
form  of  trial,  when  one  of  Puy's  aid-de-camps 
gave  the  alarm,  asserting  that  the  republicans 
were  approaching  the  town.  Puy  inquired  an^ 
xiously  whether  he  should  have  time  to  execute 
the  remaining  seventy-four  prisoners?  The  aid^ 
de-camp  answered,  No ;  and  they  were  thus  saved. 
Some  time  after,  the  republicans  evacuated  Vari- 
nas,  and  Puy  entered,  spreading  desolation  around 
him,  and  making  a  general  massacre  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Boves  and  Rosette  directed  their  march  from 
the  Orinoco  to  the  valleys  of  Tuy  and  Aragua. 
The  horrors  they  committed  in  their  progress  are 
hardly  credible,  and  future  ages  will  wonder  that 
such  monsters  could  have  existed  in  the  shape  of 
men.  In  an  extent  of  400  miles  from  the  banks^ 
of  the  Orinoco  to  the  environs  of  Caracas,  they 
did  not  spare  one  human  being,  but  butchered 
all  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  By  these 
desperate  means  they  raised  a  body  of  8000  men, 
only  50  of  whom  were  Europeans  and  Canarians, 
a  few  men  of  colour,  and  the  rest  slaves.  They 
proceeded  like  a  torrent,  throwing  down  every 
thing  they  met  in  their  way.  Boves  took  posses^ 
sion  of  La  Vittoria,  Rosette  of  Ocumare,  both 
which  towns  are  but  a  short  distance  from  Cara- 
cas. Yanez  and  Puy  having  conquered  Varinas, 
effected  a  junction  with  Boves  and  Rosette  in 
the  beginning  of  February  1814. 

At  this  juncture  the  Spanish  prisoners  at  La. 
Guayra  and  Caracas  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
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against  the  Govemmeiit,  Bolivar's  troops  were 
few  compared  with  those  of  the  enemy;  and  he 
dared  not  call  out  the  garrisons  of  La  Ouayra 
and  Caracas,  from  fear  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
confided  there,  and  from  a  dread  that  the  slaves, 
who  were  but  too  well  disposed,  would  rise  against 
their  masters.  Intelligence  of  the  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ocumare,  three  of  whom  were 
murdered  in  the  church,  arriving  at  the  same 
time,  so  fired  with  indignation  the  mind  of  Boli^ 
var,  already  overpowered  by  the  agonizing  cares 
incidental  to  the  critical  situation  in  which  he 
then  stood,  that  in  a  moment  of  frenzy  he  gave 
orders  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  and 
nearly  800  men  were  killed  on  this  occasion^ 
When  information  of  these  executions  was  receiv- 
ed  by  the  governor  of  Puerto  Cabello,  all  the 
prisoners  then  in  his  possession  were  put  to  death. 

Bolivar  again  took  the  field,  and  defeated  Bbves 
at  La  Vittoria ;  Colonel  Rivas  routed  Rosette  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tuy,  and  Yanez  was  killed  at 
Ospinos.  Boves  and  Rosette  soon  rallied  their 
forces,  and  again  marched  against  Caracas.  Mari- 
no, who  had  marched  from  Cumana  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Bolivar,  and  had  joined  a  division  of  his 
troops  under  Montilla,  repulsed  the  royalists  at 
Boca  Chica.  A  few  days  before,  Bolivar  had  de- 
feated the  royalists  at  San  Mateo ;  and  these  two 
victories  obliged  the  royalists  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Valencia. 

Afler  these  losses,  Boves  retired  to  Los  Llanos; 
and  Cevallos,  who  commanded  the  besieging  army 
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at  Valencia,  retreated  to  San  Carlos,  to  which 
Marino  pursued  him ;  but  having  been  repulsed 
in  an  attack  he  made  on  the  l6th  of  April,  he 
retreated  to  Valencia.  Cagtgal,  who  had  been 
appointed  Captain-General  of  Venezuela  in  room 
of  Monteverde,  brought  reinforcements  fromCoro, 
and  having  united  all  the  divisions  under  Cevallos, 
Calzada,  and  others,  advanced  towards  this  latter 
place,  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  indepen- 
dents battle.  On  the  38th  of  May  1814  the  ar- 
mies  came  to  action.  The  battle  was  maintained 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  but  at 
last  the  advantage  turned  to  the  side  of  the  inde- 
pendents ;  the  royalists  were  entirely  routed,  they 
lost  a  large  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
left  500  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  killed,  wound- 
ed, or  taken  prisoners. 

Bolivar,  considering  himself  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  Venezuela,  turned  his  attention  now 
towards  Coro  and  Los  Llanos;  hoping  by  the 
reduction  of  these  points  to  destroy  the  remain- 
ing hopes  of  the  royalists,  as  it  was  from  these 
places  that  the  Spaniards  drew  their  resources. 
For  this  purpose  Urdaneta  marched  against  Coro 
with  five  hundred  men  ;  Marino  was  dispatched 
with  about  the  same  number  against  San  ^Fer- 
nando de  Apure  in  Varinas ;  and  the  general  in 
chief  remained  with  the  third  part  of  his  army, 
in  order  to  oppose  Boves,  who  had  been  at  the 
action  of  Carabobo,  and  who  was  advancing  with 
a   numerous  body  of  cavalry  against   Bolivar^ 
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Had  the  royalists  waited  for  this  corps,  they* 
might  probably  have  gained  the  last  battle ;  and 
had  not  Bolivar  divided  his  troops,  Boves  would 
unquestionably   have    been    conquered    by   the 
patriots'  superiority  of  discipline. 

In  a  few  days  the  three  divisions  of  the  army 
were  far  distant  from  each  other.  Bolivar  was 
successfully  attacked  by  Boves,  and  compelled, 
after  many  hours'  hard  fighting,  to  abandon  the 
field.  Cagigal  and  Calzada  having  rallied  some 
of  their  dispersed  troops,  attacked  Marino's  divi- 
sion, and  compelled  him,  having  cut  off  his  com- 
munication with  Caracas,  to  retire  to  Cumana. 
When  Urdaneta  received  intelligence  of  these 
defeats,  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able 
to  give  any  assistance  to  Caracas ;  he  therefore 
withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Ciicuta,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Santa  F6. 

^rom  this  moment  confusion  reigned  amongst 
the  patriots.  There  was  now  no  army  for  the 
protection  of  Caracas.  The  people  were  discon- 
tented with  Bolivar's  military  government,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Los  Llanos,  displeased  with 
the  condijct  of  Don  J.  Campo  Elias,  who  had 
put  to  death  many  of  their  countrymen  taken 
prisoners  in  a  preceding  engagement,  openly  es- 
poused the  royal  cause.  The  siege  of  Puerto 
Cabello  was  raised ;  and  the  army  embarked  for 
Cumana,  whither  Bolivar  proceeded  with  the 
remnant  of  his  troops,  attended  by  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Caracas,  who  dreaded  the 
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barbarity  of  Boves  and  his  followers.  Boves  ad- 
vanced to  Caracas  and  La  Guayra,  which  sur- 
rendered to  him  in  July  1814.  Valencia  still 
held  out,  and  the  royalists  laid  siege  to  it ;  but 
the  garrison  seeing  no  hopes  of  relief,  accepted 
the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  by  the  besiegers. 
Being  warned  against  the  want  of  faith  of  tiba 
royal  commanders,  they  desired  that  a  solemi> 
mass  should  be  celebrated  be£bre  the  two  armies, 
and  that,  before  the  host,  the  royalist  gen^jfal 
should  take  an  oath  to  comply  religiously  with 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  This  being  done, 
the  town  was  delivered  up ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
republican  officers,  together  with  a  great  part, of 
the  soldiers,  were  shot ! 

Boves  pursued  and  came  up  with  the  patriot 
army  in  Barcelona,  which  he  defeated  at  Ara<^ 
guita.  Success  no  longer  attended  the  arms  of 
Bolivar ;  and  the  commander  of  his  flotilla,  station- 
ed to  protect  the  coast,  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
Considering  all  hope  lost,  he  embarked  with  some 
of  bis  chosen  officers  for  Carthagena.  Rivas  and 
Bermudez,  with  some  few  troops,  sepamted  from 
him,  and  repaired  to  Maturin,  There  they  were 
soon  joined  by  all  those  patriots  who  knew  they 
could  expect  no  quarter,  should  they  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards. They  were  there  attacked  by  Morales, 
and  afterwards  by  Boves,  who  were  both  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  Rivas  and  Bermu- 
dez  obtained  many  advantages  over  the  royalists 
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in  subsequent  engagements,  but  the  royalists  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  conquering  them  at  Urica  on  the 
5th  of  December  1814.  Maturin  then  fell  into 
their  power ;  but  they  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
their  favourite  Boves.  Rivas  was  taken  prisoner 
and  shot,  and  his  head  sent  to  Caracas,  where  it 
was  publicly  exhibited.  Bermudez  embarked  for 
the  island  of  Margarita,  where  he  maintained  the 
republican  government  until  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  from  Spain  under  the  command  of 
Morillo. 

This  expedition  consisted  of  10,000  men,  em* 
barked  at  Cadiz  in  near  fifty  transport  ships,  con* 
voyed  by  two  frigates.  This  armament  was  fitted 
out  by  the  beloved  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
released  by  Bonaparte,  and  who  issued  a  decree 
in  June  1814,  commanding  the  Americans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  All  hopes  of  reconciliatioa 
were  now  at  an  end ;  and  many  who  till  that 
period  had  supported  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  now  perceived  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  any  alleviation  of  their  grievances — ^that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  slavery  or  liberty-— 
and  joined  the  standard  of  independence. 

Intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Po- 
payan,  of  the  victories  of  Boves  against  the  repub- 
licans of  Venezuela,  of  the  re-establishment  of 
King  Ferdinand  VII.  reached  the  Congress  of 
New  Grenada  about  the  same  time.  The  dangers 
that  threatened  the  independence  of  America 
were  now  seen  in  their  true  colours  i  and  a  pro- 
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clamation  was  issued,  in  which,  after  having  re- 
capitulated the  vicissitudes  suffered  by  the  armies 
of  the  Republics,  and  the  situation  of  military 
affairs  in  New  Grenada,  the  Congress  called  upon 
the  people  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  repel 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  reduce  them  to  that 
state  of  abject  slavery  from  which  they  had 
lately  so  happily  emerged.  This  document  bears 
date  1st  September  1814. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  critical  state  of 
affairs,  Don  Bernardo  Alvarez,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  Naiino  in  the  presidency  of  Cundinamar- 
ca,  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
confederacy,  although  his  refusal  considerably 
impeded  the  excellent  measures  the  Congress 
was  taking  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Al- 
varez understanding  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  the  province  was  against  him,  agreed  to  send 
deputies  to  treat  with  the  Congress  about  the 
union  of  Santa  F€.  A  treaty  was  concluded, 
which  Alvarez  refused  to  ratify.  He  then  pro- 
posed an  alliance,  which  the  Congress  declined 
accepting. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1814  Bolivar  arrived 
at  Tunja,  where  the  Congress  then  held  its  ses- 
sions. The  provinces  in  confederacy  with  each 
other,  which  acted  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  Government,  determined  to  compel  the 
province  of  Cundinamarca  to  submit  to  its  autho- 
rity. That  division  of  the  army  of  Venezuela 
which  had  retired  to  Cucuta  after  the  defeat  of 
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Bolivar  at  La  Puerta,  was  ordered  to  Tunja ;  and, 
being  there  reinforced,  marched  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bolivar,  in  December  1814,  against  Santa 
F^.  The  city  was  stormed,  and  the  principal 
suburbs  were  in  Bolivar's  possession,  when  Alva* 
rez  accepted  the  capitulation  offered  him,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  Cundinamarca  should 
join  the  confederated  provinces,  enjoying  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  they  possessed.  The 
Electoral  College  then  assembled,  and  having  ra- 
tified the  capitulation,  invited  the  Congress  to  fix 
its  residence  there,  which  it  soon  after  did. 

The  Congress  now  possessed  full  power.  They 
proceeded  to  pass  several  regulations,  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  more  vigorously  against  the 
Spaniards.  They  vested  the  executive  power  in 
three  persons,  nominated  by  the  Congress,  Don 
M.  R.  Torices,  Garcia  Rubria,  and  M.  Pey,  well 
known  for  their  republican  principles  and  distin- 
guished talents.  They  likewise  issued  several 
decrees,  containing  provisions  for  the  election  of 
members  to  the  Congress,  &c;  together  with  other 
wise  ordinances  for  the  interior  economy  of  the 
state. 

The  Congress  now  enjoyed  every  prospect  of 
future  prosperity.  Many  of  the  burdens  most 
oppressive  to  the  people  had  been  removed ;  and 
the  people  were  pleased  with,  and  placed  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  eagerly  contributed  with  their  per^ 
sons  and  property  to' assist  it;  and  the  friars  of 
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Saint  Domioic  gave  a  noble  example  of  patriotism^ 
by  yielding  to  the  Government  a  great  part  of 
the  silver  which  they  had  been  collecting  for 
years,  and  heaping  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  Chi- 
quinquir^  The  Congress,  to  prevent  the  in* 
tri^ues  of  the  Spaniards,  decreed,  their  expulsion 
from  the  confederated  provinces,  leaving  to  them 
at  the  same  time  the  free  disposal  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

The  Congress  ordered  reinforcements  to  be 
sent  to  Cabal,  who,  with  the  army  of  Popayan, 
was  checking  the  progress  of  the  royalists.  Urda- 
neta  likewise  received  reinf(»rcements  to  protect 
the  province  of  Pamplona,  which  the  royalists  of 
Maracaibo  had  often  attempted  to  subdue.  Santa 
Martha  was  the  third  territoiy  possessed  by  the 
royalists,  and  to  its  reduction  the  principal  atten* 
tion  of  the  confederation  was  addressed.  To 
have  possessed  Santa  Martha  would  have  enabled 
the  Congress  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  expedition  of  Morillo,  then  fitting  out  at 
Cadiz,  should  it  be  destined  against  New  Grenada. 
Bolivar  had  been  appointed  Captain-general  of 
the  armies  of  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  and 
commanded  the  troops  destined  against  Santa 
Martha.  But  the  difference  which  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  manifested  by  the 
Government  of  Carthagena  at  Bolivar's  appoint- 
ment, and  his  resentment  of  that  opposition  by 
laying  siege  to  Carthagena,  defeated  the  plans 
made  by  the  Congress,  and  rendered  useless  the 
exertions  of  the  provinces. 
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The  royalists  obtained  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  province,  while  the  independents  were 
fighting  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  settle  their 
private  animosities ;  and  Morillo  arrived  just  in 
time  to  taVe  advantage  of  the  confusion  these 
civil  disturhaiices  created.  Bolivar  capitulated 
with  the  Government  of  Carthagena,  and  quitted 
the  province ;  leaving  his  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  much  diminished  by  the  war  and  the 
malignity  of  the  climate, 

Ayailinghimself  of  these  circumstances,  Morillo 
besieged  Carthagena;  and  the  Government  of 
Santa  F^  had  no  power  of  affi>rding  aid  to  the 
city.— Great  exertions  were  nevertheless  made  to 
resist  the  royalists,  who  were  invading  the  pro- 
vinces in  three  different  quarters.  Every  in- 
dividual exerted  himself  to  the  utmost ;  but  the 
royalist  force  was  so  overwhelming,  that  no  troops 
the  patriots  could  collect  were  able  to  resist  their 
progress.  Carthagena  was  taken  by  the  royalists ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  arduous  fighting  at 
Cachiri  and  Los  Remedios,  they  were  every-where 
conquered,  and  Morillo  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  in  June  1816. 

The  affidrs  of  the  royalists,  however,  at  this 
period,  in  spite  of  their  successes,  were  by  no 
means  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  appears  from 
a  letter  from  Morillo  to  the  minister  of  war  in 
Spain,  dated  the  7th  of  March  1816,  found  on 
board  the  schooner  La  Leona,  bound  to  Cadiz 
from  Havannab,  when  captured  by  a.  Buenos* 
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Ayiian  privateer.  He  there  complains  of  the 
obstinate  resistance  he  every-where  met  with, 
of  their  abhorrence  to  the  Spanish  name,  and  the 
hatred  which  every-where  prevailed,  even  among 
tiie  clergy,  to  the  Spanish  Government.  He  fur- 
ther stated  the  impossibility  of  ulterior  success,  or 
even  of  retaining  what  he  was  then  in  possession 
of,  unless  supplies  in  men,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
were  immediately  sent  out  from  Spain. 

In  the  mean  time,.  Bolivar  had  proceeded  to 
Jamaica  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  assist  Cartha- 
gena.  With  this  intention  he  embarked  for  Aux 
Cayes,  but  the  capture  of  Carthagena  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  plan,  and  he  again  turned  his 
attention  to  Venezuela. 

The  haughty  deportment  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Caracas,  had  induced  many  of  the  Creoles,  who 
at  first  had  been  willing  to  fight  under  their  ban- 
ners, to  desert.  These  joining  the  soldiers  who 
were  disbanded,  or  had  dispersed  after  the  battle 
of  Urica,  formed  different  corps  of  guerillas. 
These  soldiers,  for  they  cannot  be  properly  called 
troops,  commanded  by  Monagas,  Piar,  Roxas, 
Saraza,  Llanos,  and  others,  occupied  the  interior 
of  the  provinces  of  Guayana,  Cumana,  Barcelona, 
Caracas,  and  Varinas,  harassing  the  Spanish  de- 
tachments which  occasionally  pursued  them,  and 
which  they  frequently  defeated. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Venezuela,  when  Aris- 
mendi  again  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
island  of«  Margarita ;  and  having  several  times 
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beaten  the  Spanish  garrison^  took  possession  of  a 
part  of  that  island,  at  the  same  time  that  Morillo 
took  possession  of  Carthagena. 

Flattered  with  the  hope  of  more  favourable 
prospects,  Bolivar  planned  an  expedition  which 
might  assist  the  patriots  of  Margarita ;  and  join^ 
ing  himself  to  Brion,  a  native  of  Cura9oa,  who 
bad  served  on  board  the  Venezuelan  flotilla/  and 
had  been  naturalized  a  citizen  of  Carthagena  for 
bis  services  in  that  province,  he  assembled  the 
emigrants  from  Venezuela,  and  part  of  the  gar^ 
rison  that  had  evacuated  Carthagena.  Brion, 
who  was  a  man  of  property,  defrayed  the  expen- 
ses that  were  incurred :  for  this  reason  he  was  in^ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  maritime  forces^ 
which  consisted  of  two  ships  of  war  and  thirteen 
transports,  most  of  them  armed  with  guns,  having 
near  a  thousand  troops  on  board.  They  sailed 
from  Aux  Cayes  at  the  end  of  March  1816,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  May  landed  at  Margarita, 
having  first  taken  two  Spanish  ships  of  war,  after 
a  very  bloody  engagement,  in  which  Brion  was^ 
wounded.  The  Spaniards  abandoned  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  island,  retaining  only  the  fortress  of 
Pampatar. 

From  Margarita  Bolivar  sailed  for  Carupano, 
a  town  a  few  leagues  west  of  Cumana,  of  which 
he  dispossessed  the  royalists  j  and  having  armed 
many  of  the  troops  of  guerillas  that  advanced  to 
join  him,  they  sailed  for  Ocumare,  which,  together 
with  Choroni,  are  two  ports  situate  between  La 
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Gua3rra  and  Puerto  Cabello.  Near  these  porti 
are  many  plantations  cultivated  by  slaves.  To 
these  Bolivar  addressed  a  proclamation^  offering 
them  their  liberty,  dated  Ocumare,  July  6.  1816. 
He  then  landed  his  vanguard  at  Choroni,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  remainder  and  landed  at  Ocu« 
mare.  Sir  Gregor  McGregor,  who  commanded 
fhe  vanguard,  took  Maracay  and  La  Cabrera, 
and  was  proceeding  to  La  Vittoria^  when  Morales, 
who  had  been  dispatched  by  Morillo  to  Vene- 
zuela as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  Boli* 
var's  expedition,  arrived  just  in  time  to  resist  the 
patriots.  Morales,  seeing  Bolivar's  army  sepa« 
rated  by  a  distance  of  some  leagues,  attacked  the 
rear-guard,  commanded  by  Bolivar  in  poson; 
and  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  the  patriotsr 
lost  200  men,  with  their  best  officers,  Bolivar 
was  compelled  to  re-embark.  Sir  Gregor  M^Gre^ 
gor,  in  consequence  of  Bolivar's  absence,  changed 
the  previous  destination  of  his  army,  and  took  the 
road  to  Barcelona  by  the  plains.  He  now  found 
himself  in  considerable  danger  after  the  defeat  of 
Bolivar ;  but  this  he  overcame  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
inspired  his  troops. 

The  royalists  pursued  him  furiously,  after  the 
defeat  of  Bolivar,  and  had  dispatched  all  their 
troops  to  effect  his  destruction,  cut  off  as  he  was 
from  all  places  whence  he  could  expect  support. 
Nevertheless  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  royal- 
ists at  Alacran,  and  completely  defeated  them  at 
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JuncaL  These  victories  put  him  in  possession  ol 
Barcelona,  by  which  means  McGregor  could  open 
a  communication  with  the  patriot  generals  in  the 
provinces  of  Cumana  and  Guayana. 

The  Spaniards  evacuated  Pampatar  on  the  Sd 
of  November ;  and  the  island  of  Margarita  being 
in  consequence  completely  free.  General  Aris- 
mendi  disbanded  his  troops,  and  sailed  to  join  the 
patriots  in  Barcelona.  Bolivar,  who  afler  the 
defeat  at  Ocumare  bad  returned  to  Aux  Cayes, 
sailed,  bringing  reinforcements  to  Margarita,  where 
he  landed  in  December  1816.  There  he  publish- 
ed a  proclamation,  convoking  the  inhabitants  of 
Venezuela  to  a  general  Congress^  and  went  after-^^ 
wards  to  Barcelona,  where  he  organized  a  provi- 
sional government  In  this  place  he  was  attack-^ 
ed  in  February  and  March  I8I7  >  but  he  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss. 

On  the  11th  of  April  Piar  defeated  the  royalist* 
at  Guayana,  compelling  them  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  Guayana  la  Vieja,  and  in  the  town  of  An- 
gostura. Paez  likewise  obtained  considerable  ad- 
vantages, near  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  in  a  battle 
fought  with  the  royalists,  who  to  the  number  of 
2000  were  coming  down  from  Santa  F6,  under 
the  command  of  Morillo,  to  reinforce  those  of 
Caracas.  The  patriots  nevertheless  lost  the  town 
of  Barcelona  on  the  7th  of  April. 

In  the  following  month  a  reinforcement  of  1600 
men  arrived  from  Spain.  Paez,  however,  took 
possession  of  Calabozo  j  and  by  that  means  the 
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IVhole  of  the  plains  of  the  provinces  of  Guayana, 
Varinas,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Cdracas,  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  patriots. 

On  the  5th  of  June  Brion  sailed  from  Pam- 
patar  with  his  squadron,  to  co-operate  with  Bolivar 
and  Piar  in  besieging  Angostura,  which  surren- 
dered on  the  17th  of  July,  after  having  been 
rigorously  blockaded  since  the  17th  of  April. 
Marino  defeated  the  Spaniards  about  this  time 
near  Cariaco ;  their  loss  being  estimated  at  400 
men. 

Morillo  had  now  received  positive  Orders  from 
Madrid  to  take  possession  of  Margarita.  The 
Spanish  Government  were  well  aware  of  the  im* 
portance  of  this  island,  and  they  clearly  perceived 
that  all  their  efforts  on  the  Main  would  be  of  little 
effect,  so  long  as  the  patriots  maintained  their 
dominion  there.  Its  position,  at  so  short  a  dis^ 
tance  from  the  main-land,  the  hardy  and  invin- 
cible spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  resolute  in  the  cause 
of  independence,  rendered  it  an  invaluable  pos<^ 
session  to  the  patriots,  who  constantly  repaired 
there  to  recruit  their  forces,  to  receive  supplies 
of  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  from  England,  and  to 
fit  out  fresh  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  coast 
To  prevent  these  expeditions  from  landing  was 
impossible  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Morillo 
then  was,  with  a  considerable  patriot  army  in 
front.  He  therefore  determined  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Margarita  as  the  fountain-head,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops.     He  accordingly 
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landed  there,  and  took  possession  of  Pampatar, 
and  some  other  places/  which  the  inhabitants  had  , 
evacuated  at  his  approach.  They  retired  to  the 
mountains.  Thence  they  issued  down  in  small 
parties,  and  kept  up  a  gueriUa  warfare  with  the 
Spanish  forces,  who  suffered  much  from  want  of 
pit)vision,  the  island  being  excessively  barren,  and 
depending  upon  the  Main  for  supplies.  Morillo, 
unable  to  obtain  possession  of  Assumption)  whither 
Gomez  the  independent  governpr  had  retired, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  afler^ 
having  remained  there  a  month  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  he  had  committed  the  most  horrible 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

In  October  the  independents  received  a  season- 
able supply  of  oflScers,  troops,  ammunition,  &c. 
from  England. 

In  this  month,  likewise,  a  court-martial  was 
held  to  try  General  Piar,  who  had  taken  Angos- 
tura. It  appeared  upon  the  trial,  that  he  had 
been  tampering  with  the  Mulattoes  (he  was  a 
Mulatto  himself)  in  order  to  raise  a  civil  war,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  opposition 
to  Bolivar  and  the  whites.  He  was  found  giiilty^ 
and  condemned  to  be  shot.  However  we  may- 
regret  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Piar,  to  whom' 
the  Republic  was  so  largely  indebted,  still  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  at  a  time  when  union .  was 
essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  their  entet^ 
prise,  that  the  least  infraction  of  that  union  should 
be  severely  punished. 

VOL.  !!•'  A  a 
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In  the  same  month,  Bolivar,  who  was  how 
,  recognized  as  Supreme  Chiefi  published  a  law  for 
the  distribution  of  the  nationd  property  amongst 
his  followers,  according  to  the  rank  they  held  in 
the  army.  This  distribution  was  to  be  made  by 
a  special  committee,  of  which  the  Qovemment 
was  to  have  the  directioo* 

In  the  preceding  month  Bermudez  had  left 
Angostura,  to  supersede  Marino  in  his  command^ 
who  was  to  come  there  in  order  to  take  his  trial 
for  various  acts  of  disobedience  to  the  executive 
power*  He  was  shortly  after,  however,  reinstate 
ed  in  his  command^  having  fully  recognized  Bo- 
livar as  Supreme  Chief,  both  civil  and  military. 

Bolivar  having  received  a  dispatch  from  Saraza, 
stating  that  Morillo  had  advanced  to  Sebastian 
de  los  Reyes,  with  the  viewof  coUectinp^  his  forces 
at  Calabozo,  suspended  the  expedition  which  he 
was  tlien  preparing  against  San  Fernando  de 
Apure,  and  marched  against  Morillo  with  5000 
troops,  leaving  Paez  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
San  Fernando. 

Bc^ivar,  previous  to  his  departure^  organized  a 
provisional  government  at  Angostura  for  the  ad-» 
ministration  of  affiiirs,  until  a  Congress  could  be 
installed. 

On  the  31st  of  January  1818  he  formed  a  junc^ 
tion  with  Paez,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Apure.  They 
then  advanced  against  Morillo,  who  was  encamp- 
ed at  CalaboiSo.  He  attacked  Morillo  on  the  12th 
of  February,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
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town*  The  Spaniards  lost  tlieir  baggage^  ice. 
The  town  was  thea  invested  foy  the  patriot  army, 
when  Morillo  evacuated  it  in  the  night  of  the  14th, 
and  fled.  Bolivar  instantly  pursued ;  and  on  the 
l6th  attacked  them  again  at  Sombr^t^  where 
some  hard  fighting  took  place^  He  sucteeded,i 
however,  at  last  in  forcing  thetn  to  retreat  to 
Barbacoas^  and  then  to  Cumatagua. 

Bdfvar  sent  a  division  in  pnnuit^  with  ^vhich 
he  occopied  the  valleys  of  Aragua«  Morillo  then 
assembled  the  garrisons  of  La  Giiayra,  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  Ciu-acas,  attacked  it,  and  obliged  it 
to  retreat  to  ViUa  de  Cura,  then  to  La  Puerta, 
skirmishing  the  whole  time*  At  the  last  mentiou'^ 
ed  place  MorUlo  received  a  wounds  which  it  was 
supposed  for  some  time  would  prove  mortal.  He 
was  pierced  in  the  groin  by  a  lance,  and  was  car- 
ried to  Valencia  in  a  hammock. 

After  the  battle  of  Sombrero,  Bofivar  dispatch* 
ed  a  body  of  troops  to  join  Pae2  at  the  siege  of 
Sao  Fernando,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  patriots,  the  royalists  having  evacuated  it 
with  great  precipitation,  leaving  all  their  stores, 
&c.  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  / 

Calzada,  the  royalist  general  in  Varinas,  seeing 
BolivaPs  army  much  weakened  by  the  detachment 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Paez,  mov* 
ed  forward  to  intercept  his  communication  with 
the  plains.  An  action  ensued,  which  was  main* 
tained  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  Bdli-^ 
var  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Cala- 
bozo,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  Paez  and  Cedexio.! 
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On  the  26th  of  March  Paez  defeated  the  royal-^ 
ists  on  the  heights  of  Ortiz,  under  La  Torre,  whom 
he  forced  to  retreat  to  Valencia. 

In  May,  Morillo,  who  had  now  recovered  ftonf 
the  effects  of  his  wound,  having  collected  his 
troops  together,  gave  battle  to  Paez  in  the  pkin& 
of  Ccgedos,  where/  although  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory,  the  advantage  ^ultimately  was  on  the 
side  of  the  royalists.  Paez's  cavalry  was  sor  dis- 
abled in  the  action,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re*^ 
tire  to  the  Apure  to  remount  it,  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  pushing  on  to  Valencia* — At  San 
Jose,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cojedos,  Bolivar 
was  surprised  by  Colonel  Lopez,  and  by  the 
greatest  good  fortune  escaped  being  killed.        '  ^ 

Morales,  the  Spanish  general,  was  obliged,  how-* 
ever,  to  evacuate  Calabozo,  which  had  been  taken 
by  La  Torre,  and  retire  on  Sombrero,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  defeat  which  a  detachment  of  troops 
he  had  sent  out  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene-^ 
my  had  experienced,  in  which  three  hundred  of 
the  mounted  carabineers  of  the  King  were  either 
killed  or  taken. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the. 
interior.  General  Marino  had  taken  Cariaco ;  and 
Admiral  Brion,  after  having  dispersed  the  Spanish 
flotilla,  and  taken  some  vessels  on  the  Orinoco,  in 
which  they  found  some  pieces  of  artillery,  10,000 
muskets,  and  many  stores,  took  Guiana  by  sur- 
prise on  the  24th  of  July. 
-  Morillo  removed  his  head-quarters  from  Va- 
lencia to  San  CarloS;  in  consequence  of  a  division. 
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t>f  General  Paez,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Pena,  having  defeated  a  large  body  of  Spaniards 
near  Coro.  On  the  25th,  Paez  was  in  possession 
of  the  whole  province  of  Varinas,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lower  plains  of  Caracas.  A  select  body  of 
Paez's  cavalry  penetrated  even  as  far  as  Torunos, 
where  it  destroyed  a  small  party  of  royalists,  and 
proceeded  on  to  the  capital  of  Varinas,  which 
it  occupied  without  opposition.  Calzada,  the 
royalist  general,  retired  with,  a  division  of  1300 
men  to  Guanare. 

Don  F.  A.  Zea,  who  was  president  of  the  council 
of  government,  published  the  following  proclamai- 
tion,  which  ought  in  historical  order  to  have  been 
inserted  before,  but  we  were  unwilling  to  do  this 
that  we  might  not  disturb  our  narration  of  the 
military  operations.  It  was  addressed  tp  the 
British  officers  and  soldiers,  who  bad  repaired 
from  England  to  join  the  independent  cause  in 
the  course  of  this  year. 

Republic  op  Venezuela. 

.  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  President  ad  irUerim  of  the 
Council  of  Government,  Chief  of  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment in  the  Council  of  State,  Intendant- General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  Republic,  &c. 

To  the  British  oflBcers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  pri- 
vates of  the  brigade  of  artillery,  and  of  the  four  regiments  in* 
listed  under  pur  Standard : 

Welcome  at  this  favourable  hour,  illustrious  defenders  of 
liberty ;  welcome  to  the  arms  of  your  brothers,  and  in  the 
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hQ$pm  o(  jouf  adopted  eovntvy.  Onr  brave  niariiidr^  go  fortti 
to  receive  you  far  from  our  8bore9>  wad  die  hero  who  «piii- 
monds  them,  a  foreigner  as  your8elve8>  can  testify  if  we  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  brave  of  all  countries,  who  come  to  as- 
sociate in  the  glorious  cause  o{  our  independenoe. 

This  ca»e  is  worthy  of  you :  H  Is  the  cause  of  wisdwn  and 
industry,  of  the  arts  and  cop«nerce**<-tbe  sacred  cause  of  so- 
cial interpoqrsey  and  consequently  that  of  every  people  and 
all  men.  It  is  principally  sg  of  your  nation,  who,  being  the 
most  active,  Industrious,  and  commercial,  ought  to  feel  the 
greatest  interest,  that  the  Spaniards,  avaricious  usur[iRer8  of 
half  the  globe,  should  restore  it  to  the  humaii  race» 

This  great  act  of  justice  claims  the  attention  of  enlightened 
cabinets,  rather  than  that  of  armies ;  but  I  know  not  from 
what  fatality  Europe  respects  a  Government,  which  has  had 
the  stupid  insolence  to  insult  her,  by  re-establbhmg  its  In*- 
qubition,  and  other  inhuman  institutions,  in  the  face  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  I^mdon,  of  the  Institute  of  PtHsy  and  of 
hundreds  of  academies  and  universities !— -Posterity  will  with 
difficulty  believe,  that*  civilized  Europe  has  tolerated  in  her  bo- 
som such  a  Government ;  which,  lavish  of  blood  and  horrors, 
slaughters  as  in  the  age  of  Piaarro,  lays  waste,  bums,  de- 
vours, and  destroys,  and  in  the  delirium  of  retaining  a  sense- 
less dominion,  will  finish  by  depriving  commercial  nations  of 
the  valuable  produce  of  our  vast  continent,  and  us  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Uieir  manufactures  and  ingenuity. 

Our  independence  alone  can  terminate  so  many  evils :  the 
world  demands  the  independence  of  America,  and  the  bright- 
est day  of  humanity  will  be  that  on  whidi  it  is  acknowledged. 

This  memorable  event  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  most  dis^ 
tinguished  period  of  history.  A  new  intellectual  movement — 
a  new  impulse  given  to  industry  and  to  the  arts,  to  agriculture 
and  to  commerce : — America  will  ofRer  to  Europe  thousands  of 
new  productions— Europe,  in  her  turn,  will  offer  numberiess 
new  inventions  to  America ; — such  will  be  the  fruits  of  our 
independence,  and  such  the  ties  of  friendship  which  will  unite 
the  New  with  the  Ancient  World,  instead  of  the  barbarous 
chain  which  fastens  her  to  Spain  alone.    Let  us  break  it  at 
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oBce  <»  die  bead  of  its  GovernoieDi^  (duU  gpaio  herself,  ftee 
Jike  usy  inaj  participate  in  the  advaotages,  and  be  reconciled 
to  the  human  race. 

Such  is  the  sublime  undertaking  in  which  you  have  em- 
barked with  usy  end  to  which  we  are  conducted  by  a  chief,  co- 
vered wldi  glory  and  lull  of  vtrtuOi  generous,  magnanimous, 
e7^  a  patriot,  always  a  cittsen»  and  always  the  best  friend  of 
the  defenders  of  liberty.  Fly  to  his  arms,  follow  him  on  his 
victorions  march ; — be  careless  of  your  fortune,  and  that  of 
your  children,  for  whom  he  himself  has  provided ;  and,  intent 
alone  on  Ae  grand  idea  of  freeing  the  land  of  Columbus,  rush 
forth  with  us  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  hurl  them  from  our 
territory  to  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles! — Let  us  at  once  shew 
what  an  army  of  friends  can  do,  composed  of  Britons  and 
Venezuelian^ ! 

St  Tliomas,  of  New  Guayana,  March  6. 1818;  8th  of  the 
Independence.  Frahcisco  Antonio  Zba, 

Thomas  SjchflBDds»  Sec.  of  the  Councfl  of  Government. 

Bolivar  had  aet  out  in  October  to  join  the 
army,  having  appointed  a  council  of  government 
for  foreign  relations  during  his  absence,  composed 
of  Urdaneta,  the  director-general  Roscio,  and  the 
intendant  Penalver.  Writs  were  also  issued  for 
assembling  a  Congress,  which  was  to  be  installed, 
if  possible,  at  Caracas^  and  if  not,  at  Angostura. 

On  the  @Oth  of  November  Bolivar  returned  to 
Angostura,  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  which 
Marino  sustained  at  Cumana,  and  which  obliged 
him  to  change  his  plans.  He  then  set  off  to  join 
Paez's  division. 

Cedeno  dislodged  the  Spaniards  from  Torralva, 
where  they  had  400  men ;  and  Santander,  with 
the  army  destined  against  Santa  F6,  was  marching 
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towards  New  Grenada,  and  on  the  1st  of  October 
was  at  Por6,  whence  he  issued  a  proclamationy 
calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  join  his  standard. 
The  communication  between  Garthagena  and 
Bogota  was  completely  intercepted  by  diree  par- 
ties of  guerillas  acting  on  the  banks  of  the  Mag* 
dalena. 

In  Popayan  a  considerable  corps  of  patriots 
assembled,  and  the  viceroy  Samano  was  compell- 
ed to  unite  the  whole  of  his  forces. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1819  the  Congress 
was  installed,  of  which  the  following  is  the  official 
account  published  at.  Angostura :  to  which  we 
hav^  annexed  some  extracts  from  the  justly  cele- 
brated speech  of  General  Bolivar,  in  the  sitting 
of  the  19th  of  February ;  and  likewise  some  from 
that  of  Mr  Zea,  on  his  hieing  elected  president  of 
the  Congress. 

Act  of  Installation  of  the  Second  Congress  of 
Venezuela. 

In  the  city  of  St  Thomas  of  Angostura,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen,  ninth  of  the  Independence  of  Ve- 
nezuela, at  half  past  ten  in  the  morning,  were 
assembled,  in  virtue  of  a  summons  of  the  Su- 
preme Chief  of  the  Republic,  Simon  Bolivar,  in 
the  Government  Palace,  for  the  installation  of 
the  Sovereign  National  Congress,  convoked  by 
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ihe  said  Supreme  Chief,  on  the  twenty^second 
day  of  October  last,  the  Deputies,  of  whom]  the 
names  are  as  follows :— viz. 

Nominated  by  the  free  part  of  Venezuela* 


For  the  prmnce  qf  Caracas  : 

Dr  Juan  German  Rbscio. 
Dr  Luis  Tomas  Peraza. 
Licentiate  Jos^  Espana. 
Mx  Onofre  Basalo. 
Mr  Francisco  Antonio  Zca. 

For  the  province  of  Barcelona : 

Colonel  Francisco  Parejo. 
Colonel  P.  Eduardo  Hurtado. 
Licentiate  Diego  Bautista  Ur- 

baneja. 
Licentiate      Ramon  Garcia 

Ckliz. 
Mr  Diego  Antonio  Alcald. 

For  the  province  of  Cumana  : 

General   in  Chief>    Santiago 

Marino. 
Brigad.-Gen.  Tomaa  Montilla. 
Dr. Juan  Martinez. 
Colonel  Diego  Vallenilla. 


For  the  province  of  Varinas  .• 

Dr  Ramon  Ignacio  Mendez. 
Colonel  Mi^el  Guerrero. 
Gen.  of  Division^  R.Urdaneta. 
Dr  Antonio  Maria  Brizeno. 

For  the  province  of  Guayana  : 

Mr  Eusebio  Alfanador. 
Mr  Juan  Vicente  Cardozo. 
Intendant  of  the  army,    F. 
Pefialver. 

Brigadier  General^  P.  L;  Tor- 
.   res. 

For  the  province  of  Margarita : 

Licentiate  Gaspar  Marcano. 
Dr  Manuel  Palacio. 
Licentiate  Domingo  Alzuru.  * 
Mr  Jos6  de  Jesus  Guevara. 


And  although  there  were  wanting  four  depu- 
ties to  complete  the  thirty  of  which  the  Congress 
ought  to  consist,  the  installation,  in  virtue  of  the 
rule  of  convocation,  by  which  the  presence  of 
only  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  is  required, 
.  was  proceeded  in  with  the  following  formalities 
and  ceremonies : — 

At  eleven  the  firing  of  three  cannon  announced 
the  coming  of  the  Supreme  Chief,  accompanied 
by  his  staff,  the  governo.r  of  the  place,  the  com- 
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maodant  of  the  province,  and  all  the  chiefit  aad 
officersi  in  tbia  city.  The  deputies  went  out  to 
receive  his  excellency  without  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  and  conducting  him  to  the  hall  set  apart 
for  their  sittings,  placed  him  in  the  chair  under 
the  national  canopy.  The  concourse  of  citis^ens 
and  foreigners  of  distinction  was  immense. 

The  Supreme  Chief  opened  the  session  with 
reading  a  long  speech,  the  chief  object  of  wliich 
was  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
project  of  a  constitution  he  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  shew  that  it  was  the  best  adapted  to 
the  country.  He  spoke  very  briefly  of  lids  own 
administration  under  the  most  difficult  circum* 
stances,  intimating  that  the  secretaries  of  state 
would  give  an  account  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  exhibit  the  documents  .necessary  for 
illustrating  the  real  and  actual  state  of  the  Re- 
public ;  and  only  enlarged  when  recommending 
to  the  Congress  the  confirmation  of  the  liberty 
granted  to  the  slaves  without  any  restriction  what- 
ever— the  institution  of  the  Onier  of  liberators — 
and  the  law  for  the  division  of  the  national  pro* 
perty  amongst  the  defenders  of  the  country^  as  the 
only  reward  for  their  heroic  services.  He  like- 
wise charged  the  Congress,  in  the  most  particular 
manner^  to  turn  its  serious  attention  to  the  fund- 
ing of  the  national  debt,  and  providing  means 
for  its  speedy  extinction,  as  was  due  in  gratitude, 
justice,  and  honour. 

On  his  speech  being  ended,  he  added»  "  Th« 
Congress  of  Venezuela  is  installed  j — ^in  it,  from 
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tide  mofneot,  i0  centered  the  Mtiooel  fovei eignty ; 
my  sword»  (grasping  itX  and  tboAe  of  jny  illustrir 
ona  fellows  ia  mmf  are  ever  ready  to  maintain  its 
anguflt  authority.  GodsavetheCoogrenaofVene- 
enda!'^  At  tbi»  expression,  several  times  x^^U 
ed  l^  the  crowd,  a  ealuta  of  artiUery  was  fired. 
.  The  Supreme  Chief  then  invited  the  Congress 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an  interim  president, 
that  he  might  deliver  np  to  him  his  command. 
The  deputy  Francisco  Antonio  Zea  having  been 
elected  by  acclamation,  his  excellency  took  the 
oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  all  the  members,  one  by<me. 
When  his  excellency  had .  taken  the  oaA,  he 
placed  the  president  in  the  chair  which  he  had 
himself  occupied  under  the  canopy,  and  address- 
ing the  military,  said,  ^^  Generals,  chiefs,  and 
efficers,  my*  fellows  in  arms,  we  are  nothing  more 
than  simple  citizens  until  the  Sovereign  Congress 
condescend  to  employ  us  in  the  classes  and  ranks* 
agreeable  to  them :  reckoning  on  your  submission, 
J  am  about  to  give  them,  in  your  names  and  my 
own,  the  most  manifest  proof  of  our  obedience, 
by  delivering  up  the  command  intrusted  to  me.'' 
On  saying  which,  be  approached  the  president  of 
the  Congress,  and  presenting  his  staff  of  office, 
continued,  *^  I  return  to  the  Republic  the  general's 
ataff  intrusted  to  me ;— to  serve  in  whatever  rank 
or  class  the  Congress  may  place  me,  cannot  but 
be  honourable ;  in  it  I  shall  give  an  example  of 
that  subordination  and  blind  obedience,  which 
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ought  to  characterize  every  soldier  of  the  Re- 
public". The  president  addressing  the  Congress, 
™id,  "The  confirmation  of  all  the  ranks  and 
offices  conferred  by  his  excellency  General  Simon 
Bolivar,  during  his  command,  does  not  appear  to 
admit  of  any  discussion ;  I,  however,  request  the 
express  approval  of  thp  Congress  for  declaring  it 
Is  the  Congress  of  opinion  that  the  ranks  and 
offices  conferred  by  his  excellency  Generd  Simon 
BoUvar,  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic,  be  con- 
firmed ?*'  All  the  deputies  standing  up,  answered 
Yes,  and  the  president  continued,  "  The  Sovereign 
Congress  of  the  Republic  confirms,  in  the  person 
of  his  excellency  the  Captain-General  Simon  Bo- 
livar, all  the  ranks  and  offices  conferred  by  him 
during  his  government  ;'*  and  retumiog  him  the 
stafi*,  placed  him  in  the  seat  on  his  right.  After 
a  silence  of  some  moments,  the  presid!ent  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  All  nations  and  all  empires  were  in  their 
infancy  feeble  and  little,  like  man  himself  to 
whom  they  owe  their  origin.  Those  great  cities 
which  still  inflame  the  imagination,  Memphis, 
Palmjrra,  Thebes,  Alexandria,  Tyre,  the  capital 
even  of  Belus  and  Semiramis,  and  thou  also,  proud 
Rome,  mistress  of  the  universe,  were  nothing 
more  at  their  commencement  than  diminutive 
and  miserable  hamlets.  It  was  not  in  the  Capitol, 
nor  in  the  palace  of  Agrippa,  -nor  of  Trajan,  but 
it  was  in  a  lonely  hut,  under  a  thatched  roof,  that 
Romululs,  rudely  clad,  traced  the  capital  of  the 
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world,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  mighty  enw 
pire*  Nothing  shone  conspicuous  hut  his  genius 
—there  was  nothing  great  but  himself.  It  is  not 
by  the  lustre  nor  by  the  magnificence  of  our 
installation,  but  by  the  immense  meaiis  bestowed 
on  us  by  nature,  and  by  the  immense  plans  which 
you  will  form  for  availing  ourselves  of  them,  that 
the  futiire  grandeur  and  poWer  of  our  Republic 
should  be  measured.  The  artless  splendour  of 
the  jxchle  act  of  {patriotism  of  which  General 
Bolivar  has  just  given  so  illustrious  and  so  memor-^ 
able  ah  example,  stamps  on  this  solemnity  a  cha- 
racter of  "antiquity,  and  is  a  presage  of  thelofly 
destinies  of  our  country.  Neither  Rome,  nor 
Athens,  nor  even  Sparta,  in  the  purest  days  of 
heroism  and  public  virtue,  ever  presented  so 
subUme  and  so  interesting  a  scene.  •  The  imagi- 
nation rises  in  contemplating  it,  ages  and  distances 
disappear,  and  we  think  ourselves  contemporary 
with  the  Aristides,  the  Phocions,  the  Camillus^ 
and  the  Epaminondas  of  other  days.  The  same 
philanthropy  and  the  same  liberal  sentiments 
which  united  to* the  republican  chiefs  of  high 
antiquity,  those  beneficent  emperors,  Vespasian, 
Titus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  so 
worthily  trod  the  same  path,  will  to-day  place 
amongst  them  this  modest  general,  and  with  them 
he  will  shine  in  history,  and  receive  the  benedic- 
tions of  posterity.  It  is  not  now  that  the  sublime 
trait  of  patriotic  virtue  which  we  have  witnessed 
and  admire,  can  be  duly  appreciated ; — ^when  om 
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institutions  will  have  had  the  sanotiDn  of  time^ 
when  eveiy  thing  weak,  and  eviery  thing  little  in 
our  days, — passions,  interests,  and  Tanities^^^^ffl 
have  ^sappeared^  and  great  deeds  and  great  m^d 
alone  remain^  then  the  abdication  of  GeMial 
Bolivar  will  receive  all  the  justice  it  so  licliiy 
merits,  and  his  name  will  be  mention^  with 
pride  in  Venezuela,  and  with  veneration  through*- 
ont  the  univene^  Forgetting  every  thing  he  has 
achieved  for  the  establishment  of  otir  libcrties^**^ 
eight  years  of  affliction  and  dangecS'^tfae  sacrifidi 
of  his  fortune  and  repc^e— ^indescribable  fatigues 
and  hardship»*«-^sertions  of  which  scarcely  a  a.* 
milar  example  can  be  quoted  from  faistoiy,«~that 
constancy  proof  against  every  reverso*^that  in* 
vindble  firmness  in  never  despairing  of  the  salva^ 
tion  of  our-  countiy,  even  when  he  saw  her  sub^ 
jugated,  and  he  destitute  and  alone  j^^^orgetting, 
I  say,  so  many  daims  to  immortality,  to  fix  his 
attention  only  on  what  we  have  seen  and  admired* 
If  he  had  renounced  the  supreme  authoriQr  when 
it  presented  nothing  but  trouble- and  ckngers) 
when  it  brought  on  bis  head  inmllts  and  calumnies^ 
and  when  it  appeared  nothing  more  than  an  empty 
name,  although  it  would  not  have  been  praise- 
worthy, it  would  at  least  have  been  prudent)  but 
to  do  it  at  the  very  moment  when  the  authority 
b^ns  to  enjoy  some  attractions  in  the  eyes  of 
ambition,  and  when  every  thing  forebodes  a  speedy 
and  fortunate  issue  to  our  desii^s,  and  to  do  it  <tf 
himself,  and  from  th§  pure  love  of  liberty,  is  a 
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deed  so  heroici  and  so  splendid j-  that  I  doubt 
whether  it  ever  had  an  equal,  and  despair  of  its 
ev«r  being  imitated.  But. what!  shall  we  allow 
General  Bolivar  to  rise  so  much  above  his  fellows- 
citizens  as  to  oppress  them  with  his  glorj,  and 
not  at  least  endeavour  to  compete  with  him  in 
noble  and  patriotic  sentiments,  by  not  permitting 
him  to  quit  the  precincts  of  this  august  assembly 
without  reinvesting  him  with  that  same  authority 
which  he  had  relinquished,  in  order  to  maintain 
liberty  inviolable,  but  which  was  in  fact  the  way 
to  risk  it?'' — "  No,  no/*  replied  General  Bolivar 
with  energy  and  briskness,  *^  Never,  never  will  I 
take  upon  me  again  an  authority,  which  from  my 
heart  I  have  renounced  for  ever  on  principle  and 
sentiment.''  He  continued  explaining  the  dan^j 
gers  which  liberty  would  be  exposed  to,  by  con-^ 
tinuing  for  a  length,  of  time  the  same  man  in^' 
possession  of  the  chief  authority ;  be  shewed  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  views  of  every; 
ambitious  person^  and  even  against  his  own,  as^; 
he  could  not  be  sure  <^  always  acting  and  thinky 
ing  in  the  same  way ;  and  finished  his  speech  with 
protesting  in  the  strongest  and  most  decisive 
tone,  that  in  no  case^  and  on  no  consideration, 
would  he  ever  accept  an  authority  which  he  had 
eo  sincerely  and  so  cordially  renounced,  in  order 
to  secore  to  his  country  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
His  reply  being  ended,  he  begged  permission  to 
retire  j  to  which  the  President  acceded,  and  ap- 
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pointed  a  deputation  of  ten  members  to  conduct 
him, 

A  discussion  then  took  place  in  the  Congi^s 
about  the  nomination  of  an  interim  president  of 
the  RepubUc ;  but  several  difficulties  arising  in 
the  election,  it  was  agreed  that  General  Bolivar 
should  exercise  that  power  for  twenty-four,  or  at 
most  for  eight-and-forty  hours  ^  and  a  deputation; 
with  General  Marino  at  their  head,  was  sent  to 
communicate  the  resolution.  General  Bolivar 
replied,  that  it  was  only  in  consideration  of  the 
urgency  of  the  case  that  he  accepted  the  charge, 
and  on  the  precise  condition  that  it  should  only 
be  for  the  time  fixed. 

This  important  business  being  disposed  of,  and 
thie  day  far  advanced,  the  Sovereign  Congress  re^ 
solved  to  meet  the  following  morning  at  half  past 
nine ;  and  in  a  body,  accompanied  by  the  execu- 
tive power,  the  staff,  the  generals,  chiefs,  and  of- 
ficers of  the*  army  and  place,  to  proceed  to  the 
holy  cathedral  church,  and  return  thanks  td  Al- 
mighty God  for  his  mercies  in  having  granted 
the  happy  reassembling  of  the  national  represen- 
tation, to  fix  the  lot  of  the  Republic  by  giving  it 
a  iree  constitution  capable  of  raising  her  to  the 
height  of  glory  destined  by  nature. 

The  president  declared  the  sitting  of  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Sovereign 'Congress  of  Venezuela 
ended,  and  directed  that  the  Act  should  be  signed 
by  all  the  Deputies  and  the  Supreme  Chief,  who 
had  this  day  laid  down  bis  authority,  and  that  it 
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be  counter-signed  by  the  secretary  appointed  ad 
interim  for  that  purpose* 


Simon  Bolivar. 
Frandflco  Antonio  Zea. 
Juan  Geiman  Rotcio. 
Luis  Tomas  Peraza. 
Jo8^  Espaiia. 
Onofre  Basalo. 
Francisco  Parejo. 
Eduardo  Hurtado. 
Ramon  Garcia  Ckliz. 
Diego  Antonio  Alcaic. 
Santiago  Mariiio. 
Tomas  Montilla. 
Juan  Martinez. 


Diego  Vallenilla. 
Ramon  Ignacio  Mendez. 
Miffuel  Guerrero. 
Rafael  Urdaneta. 
Antonio  Maria  Brizefio. 
Eusebio  Afanador. 
Juan  Vicente  Cardozo. 
Fernando  Peiial?er. 
Pedro  Leon  Torres. 
Gaspar  Marcana. 
Manuel  Palacio. 
Domingo  Alzuru. 
Jos6  de  Jesus  Guevara. 


Deputy  Secretary  ad  interim^  Diego  Bautista  Urbaneja.    . 

Palace  of  the  National  Congress  in  Angostura,  ITth  Feb- 
ruary 1819. — To  be  passed  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Power 
for  its  publication  and  circulation. 

Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  President. 

DiEoo  Bautista  Urbaneja,  Secretary. 

Government  Palace/lSth  February  1819. — To  be  publish- 
ed, printed,  and  communicated  to  the  chiefs  of  the  free  pro- 
vinces, and  the  municipalities. 

Simon  Bolivar. 
Pedro  B.  Mendez, 

.  Secretary  of  State. 


Speech  of  General  Bolivar  to  the  Coitgress 
qf  Venezuela. 

Gentlemen, — t  account  myself  one  of  the  beings  most 
favoured  by  Divine  Providence,  in  having  the  honour  of  re- 
uniting the  Representatives  of  Venezuela  in  this  august  Con- 
gress, tlie  only  source  of  legitimate  authority,  the  deposit  of 
the  sovereign  will,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  nation's  fate. 

VOL,  II.  B  b 
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lo  AtVifenog  back  ta  the  Rej^reseatatives  of  the  people  the 
supreme  power  intrusted  to  me,  t  satisfy  the  desires  of  mj 
own  heart,  and  calm  the  wishes  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  of 
future  generationSy  who  hope  every  Uiing  from  your  wisdom, 
rectitude,  and  prodenee.  In  fulfilling  thia  delightful  duty,  I 
iVee  myself  fVom  the  boundless  authority  wUch  oppresses  me, 
and  ako  from  the  unlimited  responsibility  which  weighs  on 
my  feeble  hands. 

An  hmperatire  necessity,  united  to  a  strongly  expressed, 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people,  could  alone  have  induced  me 
to  assume  the  dreadAil  and  dangerous  charge  of  dictator,  su- 
preme chief  of  the  IlepubUc.  Now,  however,  J  respire  in  re- 
turning the  authority,  whieh,  with  so  great  risk,  difficulty,  and 
toil,  I  have  matntaiaed  amidst  as  horrible  calamities  aa  ever 
afflicted  a  social  body. 

In  the  epoch  during  which  I  presided  over  the  Republic,  it 
^as  not  merely  a  political  storm  that  raged,  ih  a  sanguinary 
War,  in  a  time  of  popuhir  anarchy,  but  the  tempest  of  the 
desert,  a  whirlwind  of  every  disorganized  element,  the  burst* 
ing  of  an  iAf^mal  torrent,  that  overwhelmed  the  land  of 
Venezuela.  A  man !  and  such  a  man  as  I  am !  what  bounds, 
what  resistance  could  he  oppose  to  such  furious  devastation  ? 
Amidst  that  sea  of  woes  and  afflictions,  I  was  nothing  more 
thart  the  miserable  sport  of  the  revolutionary  hurricane,  driven 
to  and  fro  like  the  wild  bird  of  the  ocean.  I  could  do  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  an  irresistible  power,  above  all  human  controul, 
directed  the  march  of  our  fortunes ;  and  for  me  to  pretend  to 
have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place,  would  be  unjust,  and  would  be  attaching  to  myself  an 
importance  I  do  not  merit.  Do  you  desire  to  know  the 
sources  from  which  those  occurrences  took  their  rise,  and  the 
origin  of  our  present  situation  ?  Consult  the  annals  of  Spain, 
of  America,,  and  of  Venezuela ;  examine  the  laws  of  the  In- 
dies, the  conduct  of  your  ancient  governors,  the  inffuence  of 
religion,  and  of  foreign  dominion ;  observe  the  first  acts  of 
the  Republican  Government,  the  ferocity  of  our  enemies,  and 
the  national  character.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  cannot  consider 
myself  more  than  the  mere  instrument  of  the  great  causes  whicb 
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have  actfcd  on  tKLt  country.  M/  lifa,  nj  eonduct^  and  ill  my 
actiosis,  public  and  pri|Tilte»  are»  faowerar,  before  the  p6opl»*^ 
and,  Representatives,  it  is  your  duty  to  jndga  tbem.  I  submit 
to  your  impirtial  decision  the  manner  in  which  I  have  execut- 
ed my  Gomaandy  and  nothing  will  I  add  to  eitcose^I  have 
already  said  enough  as  an  apology.  Should  I  merit  your  ap* 
probation,  I  shall  have  acquired  the  sublime  title  of  a  good 
oitizen,  preferred  by  me  to  that  of  liberator,  bestowed  on  mo 
by  Venezuehi;  to  that  of  pacificator,  giv^n  by  Cundinamoroa  i 
and  to  all  others  the  unirerse  oould  confer. 

Legislators !— -I  -deposit  in  your  hands  the  supreme  coni« 
mand  of  Venezuela,  and  it  is  now  your  high  duty  to  coiise* 
crate  yourselves  to  the  felicity  of  the  Republic ;  in  your  handa 
rests  the  bidance  of  our  destiny,  and  the  means  of  our  glory-^ 
You  will  con6rm  the  decrees  which  establish  our  liberty. 

The  supreme  chief  of  the  Republic  is,  at  this  moment,  no* 
thing  more  than  a  simple  citizeny-«4ind  such  he  wishes  to  re» 
main  until  his  latest  hour.  He  will,  however,  serve  with  the 
armies  of  Veneaadai  as  long  as  an  oiemy  treads  her  soil. 

Our  country  contains  within  her  bosom  many  deserving  sona 
capable  of  directing  her.  Talents,  virtue,,  experience,  and 
whatever  is  requisite  fof  the  good  government  of  free  meri, 
are  the  patrimony,  both  of  many  who  represent  the  people  in 
tbie  august  assembly,  and  of  others  without  its  walls*  Citi- 
zens are  to  be  found,  who,  at  all  times,  have  given  pfooi^  Of 
their  valour  in  encountering  dangers,  of  tlieir  prudence  in  es- 
diewlng  them,  and  in  short,  of  the  art  of  governing  themselves, 
and  of  governing  others.  These  illustrious  personages  do  un- 
doubtedly merit  the  suffrages  of  the  Cotigress,  and  to  receive 
in  charge  that  government,  which  I,  with  wo  much  cordiality 
and  sincerity,  have  just  renounced  for  ever. 

The  continuation  of  authority  in  the  same  individual,  has 
frequently  proved  the  termination  of  democratical  govern- 
ments. Repeated  elections  are  essential  in  popular  sjtttents, 
for  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  to  suffer  power  to  remain  a  long 
time  vested  in  one  citizen ;  the  people  accustomed  to  obey, 
and  he  to  command,  give  rise  to  usurpation  and  tjrrannyA  A 
strict  jealousy  is  the  guarantee  of  republican  liberty;  and 
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the  citizens  of  Veneiuda  ought  to  fear  with  the  greatest  jus^ 
tice^  that  the  same  magistrate  who  has  governed  them  for  a 
length  of  time,  may  do  so  for  ever. 

I  trusty  that  from  this  mj  act  of  adherence  to  the  liberty  of 
my  country,  I  may  aspire  to  the  glory  of  being  reckoned  one 
of  her  most  faithftil  lorers. 

Permit  me.  Sirs,  with  the  frankness  of  a  true  republican, 
to  lay  before  you  a  respectful  outline  of  the  project  of  a  con- 
stitution, which  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering,  in  testimony  of 
the  sincerity  and  candour  of  my  sentiments.  As  the  safety 
of  all  is  concerned,  I  venture  to  believe,  that  I  possess  a  right 
of  being  beard  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  I  am 
wdl  aware,  that  your  wisdom  has  no  need  of  counsellors,  and 
I  am  moreover  aware,  that  my  project  may  appear  erroneoua 
and  impracticable ;  but.  Sirs,  accept  with  kindness  this  work, 
which  is,  I  do  assure  you^  rather  a  tribute  of  my  sincere  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  than  the  production  of  presumptuous 
levity.  Your  installation,  moreover,  constituting  the  creation 
of  a  political  body,  and,  as  maty  be  said,  even  the  creation  of  a^ 
whde  community,  surrounded  by  9)1  the  inconveniendes  which 
the  most  singular  and  difficult  situation  can  present,  the  cry 
of  one  citizen  may,  perhaps,  point  out  the  presence  of  hidden^ 
danger. 

-  Casting  a  glance  on  the  past,  we  shall  see  what  is  the  basis 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

The  separation  of  America  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  re- 
sembles the  state  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  that  enormous 
mass  fell  to  pieces  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  world.  Every 
dismemberment  then  formed  an  independent  nation,  conform 
mable  to  its  situation  and  interests ;  but  with  the  difference,, 
that  those  associations  returned  to  their  original  principles.. 
We  do  not  retain  vestiges  of  what  we  were  in  other  times : 
we  are  not  Europeans,  we  are  not  Indians,  but  a  middle  race- 
betwixt  the  Aborigines  and  the  Spaniards.  Americans  by 
birth,  and  Europeans  in  rights,  we  are  placed  in  the  extraor- 
dinary predicament  of  disputing  with  the  natives  our  privilege 
of  possession,  and  of  maintaining  ourselves  in  the  country 
which  gave  us  birth  against  the  efforts  of  the  original  invaders ;. 
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— and  thut,  our  gituation  is  the  more  extraordinary  and  com- 
plicated. 

Our  lot|  moreover,  has  ever  been  purely  passive ;  our  poli- 
tical existence  has  ever  been  nugatory;  and  we,  therefore, 
encounter  greater  difficulties  in  establishing  our  liberties,  hav- 
ing hitherto  been  in  a  lower  degree  of  degradation  than  even 
servitude,  and  being  not  only  robbed  of  our  freedom,  but  not 
suffering  an  active  and  domineering  tyranny,  which  would 
have  excited  feelings  of  indignation.  ^ 

•  Permit  me  to  explain  the  paradox  :—I|/the  exercise  of  au- 
thorized absolute  power,  there  are  no  limits ;  the  will  of  the 
despot  is  the  supreme  law,  arbitrarily  executed  by  inferiors 
who  participate  in  the  organized  oppression,  in  proportion  to 
the  authority  they  hold,  being  intrusted  with  all  functions, 
civil,  political,  military,  and  religious.  America  received  all 
from  Sp|in,  was  without  the  practice  and  exercise  of  an  ac- 
tive tyraitoy,  and  was  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  domestic  concerns  and  interior  arrangements. 

This  abject  state  of  depression  rendered  it  .impossible  for  us 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  public  affairs,  and  as  little 
did  we  enjoy  the  personal  consequence  and  respect,  which  the 
shew  of  authority  commands  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and' 
which  is  of  such  importance  in  great  revolutions.  I  say  again, 
that  we  were  abstracted  and  absent  from  the  world  in  every 
thing  having  a  reference  to  the  science  of  government.  The 
people  of  America,  bound  with  the  triple  yoke  of  ignorance, 
tyranny,  and  vice,  could  not  acquire  either  knowledge,  power, 
or  virtue. 

Pupils  of  such  pernicious  masters — the  lessons  we  received, 
and  the  examples  we  followed,  were  the  most  destructive. 
We  were  governed  more  by  deceit  and  treachery  than  by 
force,  and  were  degraded  more  by  vice  than  by  superstition. 
Slavery  is  the  daughter  of  darkness,  and  an  ignorant  person 
is  generally  the  blind  instrument  of  his  own  ruin :  ambition 
and  intrigue  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  and  inexperience 
of  men  totally  unacquainted  with  every  principle  of  political 
and  civil  economy ;  the  uninformed  adopt  as  realities  what  are 
mere  illusions — they  mistake  licentiousness  for  liberty,  treach* 
ery  for  patriotism,  and  revenge  for  justice. 
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A  corrupt  people»  sbouid  it  gain  its  liberty^  soon  Yousm  it 
again ;  for  in  vain  are  the  lights  of  experience  exerctied  iq 
shewing  that  bappineM  consitts  in  the  practice  of  virtue^  and 
that  the  goTermaent  of  laws  is  more  powerfid  thaa  that  wi 
tyrants,  bocaute  they  are  more  inflexible,  and  all  oagim  to 
aobmit  to  their  wholesome  seYerity ;  tiiat  good  morals,  end  not 
for€Q»  constituU  die  pillam  cf  the  law ;  and  that  the  exercise 
of  JMStioe  is  the  exercise  of  liberty. 

Thus,  Legislators!  your  undertaking  is  so  mudi  the  more 
laborious,  as  yoo  have  to  do  with  men  corrupted  by  the  illu- 
sioos  of  error,  and  by  .noxious  incitements.  Liberty,  saya 
Sousseau,  is  a  suoculent  fiiod,  but  difficult  of  digestion.  Qor 
wfok  m4  feeble  fellow-citiaens  will  have  to  increase  in 
Strang ih  of  mind  b  a  very  great  degree,  before  they  get  the 
length  of  being  able  to  digest  the  wholesome  aliment  of  free* 
den).  With  members  benumbed  by  fetters,  and  ^ye-sight 
weakened  by  the  darkness  of  dungeons,  are  they  dapable  oT 
marching  with  firm  steps  towards  the  august  temple  of 
Liberty  ?  Are  they  capable  of  supporting  its  splendid  rays ; 
or  breathiag  freely  die  pure  ether  that  reigns  there  ? 

Legialators!*r*Consider  well  the  object  of  your  election; 
bear  ever  in  mind  that  you  are  about  to  form  fundamental  re- 
gulations for  an  incipient  people,  which,  if  you  proportionate 
the  basis  of  the  structure  to  what  may  be  expected,  may  rise 
to  that  pitch  of  elevation  pointed  out  by  nature.  If  the  tute- 
lary Genius  of  Venezuela  does  not  direct  your  choice,  and  in- 
spire yon  with  the  prudence  and  expertness  necessary  for 
selecting  the  nature  and  form  of  government  you  are  about  to 
adopt  for  the  happiness  of  the  people-~if  you  do  not  fix  aright, 
depend  on  it,  slavery  will  be  the  result. 

The  records  of  other  days  present  us  with  an  immense 
variety  of  governments :  bring  to  your  reoollecdon  the  nadons 
which  have  figured  most  conspicuously  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  with  afflicdon  will  you  remark,  that  almost  the 
whole  earth  has  been,  and  is,  the  vicdm  of  its  governments. 
You  will  find  many  systems  for  governing  men,  but  most  for 
oppressing  them ;  and  had  not  the  custom  of  seeing  the  human 
nice  led  liy  the  pastors  of  the  people,  diminished  the  horror 
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afao  jpefaltiDg  a  spectiicle»  wt  wxMild  be  ahocked  id  obMrviog 
our  doede  tpedei  feeding  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  Idee  the 
drttle  of  the  field,  derthMd  lor  the  uae  of  their  craei  naiters. 
Nature  certainly  endowa  us  at  our  birth  with  an  inclination  to 
liberty;  but  whether  arinng  fron  sloth,  XMt  uomm  -other  source, 
it  is  a  positiTe  fiust,  that  she  remains  stiU  and  quiet  under  the 
trainawils  which  may  be  imposed  on  her.  In  contemplating 
her  in  this  state  of  prostitution,  it  would  appear  duit  we  hate 
peaaoQ  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  majority  of  manUnd  consader 
as  true  that  humiliating  maxim,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
■saiatain  the  equilibrium  of  liberty  than  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  tyranny.  Would  to  Ood  that  this  maxim,  so  contrary  to 
naUire,  wene  ftlse !  Would  to  God  that  this  manm  had  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  indolence  of  mankind  with  respect  to 
Ihcir  most  sacred  rights  I 

Many  ancient  and  modem  nations  have  shaken  off  eppres* 
sion,  but  few  of  them  have  known  how  to  enjoy  the  precious 
moments  of  freedom ;  very  soon  have  they  returned  to  their 
former  political  vices,  for  the  people  more  frequenffly  than  the 
govemasent  bring  on  tyranny.  The  habit  of  submission  r«k« 
ders  them  insensible  to  the  charms  of  honour  and  national 
prosperity,  and  leads  them  to  regard  with  insensibility  the 
glory  of  being  free  under  the  protection  of  laws  dictated  by 
their  own  wiU.  The  history  of  the  world  prockiias  this  dread* 
ful  truth. 

Democracy,  in  my  opinion,  is  alone  susceptible  of  complete 
liberty;  but  what  democratioal  government  ever  united  at 
the  same  time  power,  prosperity,  and  permanency?  and,  on 
the  contrary,  have  we  not  seen  aristocracy  and  monarchy 
establish  great  and  powerful  empires  for  ages  and  ages  ?  What 
government  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  China  ?  What  re- 
public has  exceeded  in  duration  those  of  Sparta  and  Venice? 
Did  not  the  Roman  empire  conquer  the  world?  Did  not 
monarchy  exist  in  France  for  fourteen  centuries  ?  What  state 
is  more  powerful  thm  Great  Britain?  The  govci^ments,  how«- 
ever,  of  these  nations,  were  either  aristoeratical  or  monar- 
<^ical. 

Notwithstanding  such  painful  reieotions,  my  mind  is  filled 
with  joy  at  the  great  progress  made  by  our  Republic  in  its 
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glorious  career— loving  what  is  useful,  animated  by  what  is 
just,  and  aspiring  to  what  is  perfect.  Venezuela,  on  sepa- 
rating from  Spain,  recovered  her  independence  and  liberty, 
her  equality  and  her  national  sovereignty :  constituting  her- 
self into  a  deoDOcratical  republic,  she  proscribed  monarchy, 
distinctions,  nobility,  charters,  and  privileges;  she  declared 
the  rights  of  man,— the  liberty  of  acting,  thinking,  peaking, 
and  writing;  Those  facts,  so  eminently  liberal,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired  for  the  purity  which  gave  them  birth. 
The  first  Congress  of  Venezuela  fixed  in  indelible  characters, 
in  the  annals  of  our  legislation,  the  majesty  of  the  people,  aa 
properly  expressed  in  the  social  act,  as  the  fittest  to  form  the 
happiness  of  the  nation.  Every  feeling  of  my  mind  is  require 
ed  to  appreciate  duly  the  super-eminent  good  contained  in 
that  immortal  code  of  our  rights  and  laws.  But  at  the  same 
time,  how  shall  I  express  myself?  Shall  I  dare  to  profime 
with  my  censure  the  sacred  tables  of  our  laws  ?  There  are 
sentiments  which  cannot  remain  quiet  in  the  breast  of  the 
man  that  loves  his  country,  and  which,  however  attempted  to 
be  concealed,  agitate  by  their  violence,  and  which  an  impe* 
rlous  force  obliges  him  to  disclose.  It  grieves  me  to  think 
that  the  government  of  Veoezuela  requires  reform;  and 
although  many  illustrious  citizens  think  as  I  do,  all  do  not 
possess  sufficient  boldness  to  state  publicly  their  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  new  principles.  This  considera- 
tion has  led  me  to  be  the  first  in  introducing  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance— although,  in  doing  so,  there  h  an  exces- 
sive audacity  in  pretending  to  give  advice  to  the  counsellors 
of  the  nation. 

The  more  I  admire  the  excellency  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion of  Venezuela,  the  more  am  I  convinced  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  applying  it  to  our  situation ;  and  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  is  a  miracle  that  iu  model  in  North  America 
has  existed  with  so  much  prosperity,  and  not  been  thrown 
into  confusion  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger  or  embar- 
rassment. Notwithstanding  which,  that  people  is  a  singular 
example  of  political  virtue  and  moral  rectitude  :  liberty  has 
been  its  cradle ;  it  has  grown  up  in  liberty,  and  is  maintained 
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by  pure  liberty.  I  will  «dd,  that  that  people  i«  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race;  and  repeat^  that  it  ia  a  prodigy, 
that  a  system  so  weak  and  complicated  aa  the  federal^  should 
^ve  existed  under  so  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances  as 
those  which  have  occurred^  However,  whatever  the  case 
may  be  as  to  the  Government,  I  must  say  of  the  American 
people,  that  the  idea  never  entered  my  mind  of  assimflating 
the  situation  and  nature  of  two  nations  so  distinct  as  the 
Anglo  and  Spanish  American.  Would  it  not  be  extremely 
difficult  to  apply  to  Spain  the  political,  civil,  and  religious 
code  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to 
adopt  in  Veneasuela  the  laws  of  North  America.  Does  not 
the  spirit  of  laws  say,  that  laws  ought  to  be  suited  to  the 
people  making  them ;  and  that  it  is  a  very  great  chance  that 
those  of  one  nation  will  suit  another  ?— .diat  the  laws  ought  to 
bear  relation  to  the  physical  state  of  the  country,  to  its 
climate,  to  the  quality  of  iU  soil,  to  ito  situation,  taiu  extent, 
and  to  the  manner  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  having  reference 
to  the  d^pree  of  liberty  the  constitution  can  siqpport,  to  the 
religion  of  the  people,  to  Uieir  inclinations,  riches,  number, 
commerce,  customs,  and  morals  ? 

I  now  present  the  code,  which,  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  we  ought  to  adopt* 

The  constitution  of  Venezuela,  although  founded  on  the 
most  perfect  principles,  differed  widely  from  that  of  America 
in  an  essential  point,  and  without  doubt  the  most  important. 
The  Congress  of  Venezuela,  like  that  of  America,  participates 
in  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  executive  power.  But  we  go 
further,  and  subdivide  it  by  committing  it  to  a  collective  body, 
and  are  consequently  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  making 
the  existence  of  the  government  periodical,  of  suspending  and 
of  dissolving  it  whenever  the  members  separate.  Our  trium* 
virate  is  void,  as  one  may  say,  of  unity,  duration,  and  personal 
responsibility :  it  is  at  times  destitute  of  action ;  it  is  without 
perpetual  life,  real  uniformity,  and  immediate  responsibility ; 
and  a  government  which  does  not  possess  continuance,  may 
be  denominated  a  nullity.  Although  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ate  limited  by  excessive  restrictions, 
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lie  exerciMi  by  himfeif  abM  all  die  fttnctioQS  «f  Mrttorky 
giwued  him  by  tlic  ccAttitation ;  and  Cbere  cim  be  tto  A»iibt  t^ 
hb  adminutnrtaon  mast  be  more  imlfona,  ooiisiaail»  CMid  tniiy 
proper,  tban  tbat  of  a  power  divided  anongat  varioua  iod&vi^ 
doaJsy  tbe  eenpoHtlon  of  wblch  cannot  but  be  mooitrouo. 

The  judidaT  power  in  Venesnek  k  ahnilar  to  liiat  in  AflM^ 
lioa*  indefinite  in  duration,  temporary  and  not  perpetual ;  end 
k  enjeya  all  the  independence  neoesary. 

The  first  Congress,  tn  its  federal  oonsdtutioD,  oonanked 
rather  die  aptrits  of  the  diiEerent  prortnces  than  the  aoiid  idea 
of  establishing  an  indiTisible  and  concentrated  repnbU c.  There 
sat  our  legislators  under  die  influence  of  pnynncials»  carried 
away  with  the  dazding  appearance  of  the  happiness  of  KoflSh 
America,  thinking  that  the  blessings  she  enfoyed  were  owing 
exelusiTeiy  to  the  Ibrm  of  government,  and  not  to  the  chnne«> 
ter  of  the  people.  And  in  fact,  the  example  of  the  United 
States^  wkh  its  progressive  prosperity,  was  too  iktteitng  not 
to  have  been  followed.  Who  oould  resist  the  gkmeoa  attcac« 
tiop  of  the  full  and  absolute  enjoyment  of  aoveiwignty,  inde* 
pendence,  and  liberty?  Who  could  resist  the  admkation  and 
esteem  inspired  by  an  intelligent  govemment,  wUch  unites 
et  the  same  moment  public  and  private  rights,  whidi  forms 
by  general  consent  the  supreme  law  of  individuals  ?  Who  can 
resist  the  dominion  of  a  beneficent  government,  wiuch,  with 
an  able^  active»  and  powerful  hand,  directs  at  all  times,  and  in 
aU  cases,  all  its  efi>rts  towards  that  social  peifection  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  human  institutions?  However 
beautiful  this  magnifioent  federative  system  might  appear,  and 
in  fact  be,  Venesuda  could  not  enjoy  it  immediately  on  shako 
ing  oS  her  chains :  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  great  a  good. 
Good,  as  well  as  evil,  causes  death  when  sudden  and  excessive  i 
our  moral  constittttion  diid  not  yet  possess  the  benefits  of  a 
government  completely  representative,  and  which  k  so  su- 
blime when  it  can  be  adopted  by  a  republic  of  saints. 

Bepresentatives  of  the  people!  you  are  convened  to  confirm 
or  repeal  whatever  may  appear  to  you  proper  to  be  preserved, 
reformed,  or  expunged,  in  our  social  compact.  It  is  your 
duty  to  correct  ^  work  of  our  fimt  legislatorsi  and  I  would 
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ffqr«  lb«l  to  you  h  bekmgy  to  cover  a  poftion  of  tlie  beauties 
iaontftined  la  om  political  code ;  for  a|l  hearts  are  aot  fbimed 
for  admiring  eVerj  beanty,  nor  all  ejes  capable  of  supporting 
the  celestial  bliuse  of  perfeotiod.  The  Book  of  the  Apostles^ 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  the  Diriiie  Writings,  sent  by  a  gracioua 
Fkovidence  to  better  mankind,  so  sublime  and  so  holy,  would 
kindle  an  ocean  of  flame  at  Constantinople,  and  the  whole  of 
Aaia  would  fiercsdy  bum,  were  the  Book  of  Peace  to  be  im* 
posed  at  oace  as  the  code  of  religion,  laws,  and  customs. 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a  mat* 
ter  which  nay  be  of  vitid  importance  :««-Bear  in  mind  that 
our  population  is  neidiev  European  nor  American,  but  is 
rather  a  compound  of  African  and  American  than  of  Buro* 
pean  origin,  because  even  Spain  herself  is  not  strictly  Euro- 
pean, from  her  African  bleed,  institutions,  and  character.  It 
IS  impossible  to  point  out  with  propriety  to  what  human  family 
we  belong : — the  greater  part  of  the  Aborigines  hate  beea 
annihilated;  the  European  has  mixed  with  the  American  and 
with  the  African,  and  the  latter  haa  mixed  also  with  the  Indian 
and  the  European.  All  chtidrea  of  the  same  mother,  our 
fathers,  various  in  origin  and  in  blood,  are  strangers,  and  difier 
all  in  figure  and  form  from  each  otRer. 

AH  the  citisens  of  Venezuela  enjoy  by  the  constitution  a 
political  equality ;  and  if  that  equality  had  not  been  a  dogma 
in  Adiens,  in  France,  and  in  America,  we  ought  to  confirin  • 
the  principle,  in  oider  to  correct  the  di£brence  which  may 
apparently  exist.    Legislators!  my  opinion  is,  that  the  funda-/ 
mental  principle  of  oor  system  depends  immediately  and  solely ' 
onesquality  being  established  and  praetised  in  Venezuela.  ^ 
That  men  are  all  bom  with  equal  rights  to  the  benefits  of 
society,  has  been  sanctioned  by  almost  all  the  sages  of  every 
age  ;  as  has  also,  that  all  men  are  not  born  with  equal  capa- 
cities for  the  attainment  of  every  rank,  as  all  ought  to  practise 
virtue,  and  all  do  not  so ;  all  ought  to  be  brave,  and  all  are 
not  so ;  all  ought  to  possesr.  talents,  and  all  do  not.    From 
this  arises  the  real  distinction  observed  amongst  individuals 
of  the  most  liberally  established  society. 

If  the  principle  of  political  equality  be  generally  acknow'/ 
ledged,  not  less  so  is  that  of  physical  and  moral  inequality. 
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It  would  be  an  iUuiion^  an  abauitU^y  to  tuppoae  the  contrary. 
Nature  makes  men  unequal  in  genios,  temperament,  itreogtfa, 
and  character.  Laws  correct  that  dHference,  by  phMsing  the 
individual  in  society  where  education,  industry,  arts,  sciences, 
and  virtues,  give  a  fictitious  equality  properly  caHed  political 
and  social.  The  union  of  all  classes  in  one  state  is  eminentiy 
beneficial*  and  in  which  diversity  is  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  propagsiion  of  the  species.  By  it  alone  has  discord 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  many  jealousies,  follies,  and 
prejudices  avoided! 

Our  diversity  of  origin  requires  a  most  powerful  pulse,  and 
a  delicate  manner  for  managing  so  heterogeneous  a  body,'a8  its 
complicated  composition  may  be  dislocated,  divided,  and  dis- 
solved by  the  slightest  change. 

The  most  perfect  system  of  government  is  that  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  degree  of  happiness,  of  social  aecuri^,  and 
political  stability. 

By  the  laws  dictated  by  the  first  Congress,  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  felicity  will  be  the  portion  of  Venesuela ;  and 
from  you  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  that  security  and  stability 
will  render  that  felicity  perpetual. 

To  you  it  belongs  to  resolve  the  problem,«-in  what  manner, 
after  having  broken  the  fetters  of  our  former  oppressors,  we 
may  accomplish  the  wonderful  feat  of  preventing  the  remains 
of  our  grievous  chains  being  turned  into  the  arms  of  licenti- 
ousness. The  relics  of  Spanish  dominion  will  continue  a  long 
time  before  wecan  completely  destroy  them :  our  atmosphere 
is  impregnated  with  the  contagion  of  despotism  ;  and  neither 
the  flame  of  war,  nor  the  specific  of  our  salutary  laws,  hove 
purified  the  air  we  breathe.  Our  hands  are  indeed  free,  but 
our  hearts  are  stiil  suffering  from  the  effects  of  servitude. 
Man  in  losing  his  liberty,  says  Homer,  loses  half  his  spirit 

A  republican  government  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be  that 
of  Venezuela;  its  basis  ought  to  be  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  division  of  power,  civil  liberty,  the  prohibition  of 
slavery,  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  privileges.  We 
want  equality,  for  re-casting,  as  one  may  say,  men,  political 
opinions,  and  public  customs.    Throwing  our  sight  over  the 
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vast  field  we  have  to  ezamiae,  let  us  fix  oar  attentian  on  llie 
dangers  we  ought  to  avoid»  and  let  history  guide  us  in  our  ^ 
career. 

Athens  presents  us  with  die  most  brilliant  example  of  an 
absolute  democracyt  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  mehmcholy 
proof  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  Uiat  kind  of  government. 
The  wisest  legislator  «of  Greece  did  not  see  his  republic  last 
ten  years,  and  underwent  the  humiliation  of  acknowledging  the 
insufficiency  of  an  absolute  democracy  for  governing  any  kind 
of  society,  not  even  the  most  cultivated,  moral,  and  limited, 
because  it  shines  only  with  flashes  of  liberty.  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge then  that  Solon  has  undeceived  the  world,  and  shewn 
'  how  difficult  it  is  to  govern  men  by  simple  laws. 

The  republic  of  Sparta,  which  appeared  a  chimerical  inven- 
tion, produced  more  real  effects  Uian  the  ingenious  work  of 
Solon:  glory,  virtue,  morality,  and  consequently  national  hap- 
piness, were  the  result  of  Uie  legislature  of  Lycurgos.  Al- 
though two  kings  in  one  state  were  like  two  monsters  to  de- 
vour it— Sparta  suffered  but  little  from  that  double  royalty; 
and  Athens  enjoyed  the  most  splendid  lot  under  an  absolute 
sovereignty,— free  elections  of  magistrates  frequently  renewed, 
—mild,  wise,  and  politic  laws.  Pisistratus,  an  usurper  and  a 
despot,  did  more  good  to  Athena  than  her  laws ;  and  Pericles,  • 
although  an  usurper  likewise,  was  the  most  useful  citiaen. 

The  republic  of  Thebes  existed  only  during  the  lives  of 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  for  it  is*  men,  and  not  principles, 
that  form  governments.  However  wise  codes,  systems,  and 
statutes  may  be,  they  have  but  little  influence  on  society ;  it  ia 
virtuous,  patriotic,  and  enlightened  men  that  constitute  re- 
jpublics.  * 

The  Roman  constitution  was  that  which  produced  the 
greatest  power  and  fortune  to  any  people  on  earUi :  in  it  there 
was  no  exact  distribution  of  power.  The  consuls,  the  senate, 
and  the  people,  were  legislators,  magistrates,  and  judges :  they 
all  participated  in  all  those  offices.  The  executive  cbnsisting 
of  two  consuls,  had  the  same  inconvenience  as  that  of  Sparta, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  deformity,  the  republic  did  not 
suffer  that  mischievous  discordance,  which  might  be  supposed 
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iDtepirable  Beam  m  mdgiatnusy  comisting  of  tiro  iodi? tdmb 
^  endowed  eqtiattj  with  the  powers  of  a  0K>Darch«  A  ^oreni^ 
meDt  whose  sole  inclination  was  war  and  conquest,  did  not 
appear  likelj  to  establish  the  happioeis  of  the  people.  A 
government  monstrous  in  itself,  and  purely  warlike,  raised 
Kome  to  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue  and  glory,  and  formed  of 
the  woild  a  Roman  empire,  proving  tq  maiddnd  the  force  of 
political  virtucsy  and  the  trivial  influence  of  institntioos. 

Passing  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  we  find  England  and 
Fhmce  deserving  general  attention,  and  giving  impressive 
lesooDS  in  eveiy  speoes  of  government.  The  revolutions  in 
those  two  great  states,  like  brilliant  meteors,  have  filled  the 
world  with  so  great  a  profusion  of  political  light,  thai  every 
thinking  being  has  learned  what  are~the  rights  and  duties  of 
matt;  in  what  the  excelleocy  of  governments  consists,  and  in 
what  their  vices:  all  know  how  to  appreciate  the  intrinsid 
value  of  the  theoretical  speeolations  of  modem  pfailosophera 
and  legislators.  In  short,  this  star  in  its  brilliant  course 
inflamed  even  the  apathetic  Spankids,  who  also  entering  the 
political  whirlwind,  gave  ephemeral  proofs  of  liberty,  aod  have 
shewn  their  incapacaty  of  living  under  the  mild  dominion  of 
the  law,  by  retorniBg  after  a  short  blase  to  their  ordinal 


LegisiateraU^This  is  the  proper  time  ibr  repeating  what 
ibe  eh>qu8dt  Vofaiey  says  in  his  dedication  to  the  Ruins  of 
Pafaayvs, — **  To  the  growing  people  of  the  Spanish  Indies-^ 
CO  the  generous  cMefs  who  ceodoet  them  to  liberty-^nHgr  the 
errors  And  misfortunes  of  the  Old  World  teach  wisdom  and 
happiness  to  the  New."— May  they  never  lose  themselves,^  but 
profit  by  the  tessons  of  experience  given  in  the  schools  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  America,  and 
be  instructed  by  them  in  the  difficult  science  of  estaUisbieg  and 
preserving  nations  with  proper,  just,  legitiniate,  and  above  aH 
useful  laws ;  never  forgetting  that  the  excellency  of  a  govern* 
tnent  does  noi  consist  in  its  theory,  form,  or  mechanism,  but 
in  being  fitted  to  th<e  nature  and  character  of  the  peo^  £6t 
which  it  was  instituted. 

Rome  and  Great  Britain  are  the  nations  wtich  hare  most 
excelled  amongst  the  ancients  and  modems.    Both  were  borir 
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to  cotaoMiuI  and  be  free,  and  y«t  neither  had  eonstitutioiw 
modelled  m  liberty's  moBt  brttUant  fbtin,  but  foUd  establish- 
nents ;  and  on  that  account  therefore  I  reconoanend  to  you, 
RepreseatatiteSi  the  study  of  the  British  constitution,  which 
appeaf  8  to  be  the  due  destiDed  to  produce  the  greatest  possi- 
ble eflfect  OB  the  people  adopting  it ;  but  perfect  as  it  may  bot 
I  am  rery  far^  at  the  same  tiase,  firem  proposing  a  servile  ioii- 
tation  of  it.  Wheft  I  speak  ef  the  British  coasUtution,  I  refer 
solely  to  the  deMecratical  part  of  it ;  Mid  in  truth  it  may  be 
deoommated  a  mrtmatchy  in  system,  in  whidi  m  acknowledged 
the  se^ere^pikty  ef  the  peoploi  the  division  aed  equilibrium  of 
power*,  civil  fireedom,  hbefty  ef  conncienoe,  and  of  the  press, 
and  every  thing  that  le  suUtme  id  peptics*  A  greater  degree 
of  liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  any  kind  of  republic,  and  it 
may  indeed  claim  a  higher  rank  in  social  order.  I  recommend 
that  constitution  as  the  best  model  to  those  who  aspire  to  the 
en|03naents  of  the  rights  ef  man,  and  of  att  that  political 
feKdty  compatible  with  of«  frail  natives. 

In  nothing  whatever  would  we  change  our  fundamental, 
laws,  were  we  to  adopt  a  legislative  power  simibur  to  that  of 
the  British  Parliament.  We  have  divided^  as  the  Americans 
have  done,  the  nation^  representation  into  two  housesi  that  of 
the  rcpvesentatives  and  tl»  senate.  The  first  is  wisely  com- 
posed ;  it  enjoys  all  the  privilegee  fitted  for  it^  and  is  not  su»« 
cepcible  of  essential  diaoge^  aa  the  eimstitation  has  endowed 
it  wfth  the  origin,  forn^  and  powers,  re(|ttired  by  the  will  of  the 
people  for  being  lawfully  and  competently  represented. 

If  the  senate  in  place  of  being  elective  were  hereditary,  it 
would  in  my  conception  be  the  basis»  the  bond,  and  the  soul 
of  the  republic,  and  in  p^itical  storms  it  would  possess  the 
functions  of  government,  and  would  resist  popular  commotions. 
Attadied  io  the  government  by  the  powerful  excitement  of  its 
own  preservation,  it  would  ever  oppose  the  attempts  the  peo- 
ple might  make  agaiaat  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  their 
magtstrates.  It  muat  be  cenfesaed,  that  most  men  are  igno^ 
iwit  of  their  true  interests,  and  ate  continually  attacking  them 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  are  committed-^the  indi- 
vidual Gontiaids  agasBst  the  general  nsass,  and  the  general 
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iiiaM  against  authority;  and  it  it  therefore  necessary  that  a 
neutral  body  should  exist  in  all  governments,  to  protect  the 
injured,  and  disarm  the  offender.  This  neutral  body,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  such,  ought  neither  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 
choice  of  the  government,  nor  from  that  of  the  people,  but  in 
auch  wise  that  it  may  enjoy  complete  independence,— neither 
fearing  nor  hoping  any  thing  from  either  of  these  sources  of 
autliority.  An  hereditary  senate,  as  a  part  of  the  people,  would 
participate  in  its  interests,  in  its  opinions,  and  in  its  spirit,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  an  hereditary 
senate  will  separate  horn  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  for- 
get its  legislative  duties.  The  senators  in  Rome,  and  the 
peers  in  Britain,  have  proved  themselvea  the  firmest  pillars  in 
the  glorious  structure  of  civil  and  political  liberty. 

These  senators  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  elected  by  die 
Congress,  and  their  successors  in  die  senate  will  occupy  the 
principal  attention  of  the  Government,  which  will  cause  them 
to  be  educated  in  a  college  especially  set  apart  for  the  instruc-^ 
don  of  those  future  guardians  and  legislators  of  the  country. 
They  will  be  taught  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  every  thing 
that  can  adorn  the  mind  of  a  public  man ;  from  their  earliest 
infancy  they  will  be  acquainted  with  the  career  desdned  them 
by  Providence,  and  from  their  •most  tender  years  their  souls 
will  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  awaiting  thenu 

In  no  manner  whatever  would  the  creation  of  an  hereditary 
senate  be  a  violation  of  polidcal  equality ;  it  is  not  a  nobility 
I  wish  to  establish,  because  that»  as  has  been  said  by  a  cele-f 
brated  republican,  would  be  to  destroy  at  once  equality  and 
liberty.  It  is  an  office  for  which  candidates  ought  to  be  pre. 
pared,  and  is  also  an  office  requiring  extensive  knowledge, 
and  propordonate  means  for  attaining  it. 

In  elecdons  every  diing  ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance  and 
hazard,  for  the  public  is  easier  deceived  than  nature  perfected 
by  art ;  and  although  it  be  a  fact,  that  these  senators  will  not 
proceed  from  the  womb  of  virtue,  it  is  equally  true,  that  they 
will  come  fordi  endowed  with  a  most  finished  educadon.  The 
liberators  of  Venezuela  are  moreover  entided  to  hold  for  ever 
a  high  rank  in  the  republic,  which  is  indebted  to  them  for 
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and  I  do  beliere  that  posterity  woi^d  obaerve  with 
wgrei  the  ^itiactioB  of  the  iUuBtdous  names  of  its  irst  bead- 
fiiators.  I  will  say  ftirther,  that  it  is  tbi  tha  public  interest, 
that  It  is  for  the  national  honour,  and  that  it  is  doe  from  the 
gsatitnde  of  Yeoezuela,  to  preserve  in  honour  to  the  latest 
poaleritjy  a  race  of  virtuous,  prudent,  and  reliant  aaen,  who, 
oveicoBsingerery  obstacle,  hareestablished  theJRepid>Ucatthe 
expense  of  the  most  beroio  sacrifices;  and,  if  the  people  of 
Veneauela  do  net  applaud  and  rejoToe  at  the  elevation  of  its 
benefactoKi^  they  ails  unworthy  to  be  £nee,  and  never  will  be 
so. 

An  hereditary  Senate,  I  sqr  egain,  will  be  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  legislattve  power,  and  consequently  the  basis  of 
the  whole  government.  It  will  act  equally  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  government  and  the  people,  and  will  be  an  inteirmediate 
authority  to  deaden  the  anrom  whidi  those  perpetual  rivals 
are  constandy  shooting  at  eadi  other. 

In  all  contests  the  interposition  of  a  third  person  becomes 
the  means  of  reconciliation,  and  thus  will  the  Senate  of 
Venezuela  be  the  cement  of  the  delicate  edifice  so  liable  i# 
violent  concussions.  It  will  be  the  means  of  calming  the  fury 
and  maintaining  the  harmony  betwixt  the  members  and  the 
head  of  this  political  body.  Nothing  can  corrupt  a  legislative 
body  invested  with  the  highest  honours ;  dependent  on  itself 
alone,  without  fearing  any  thing  from  the  people,  or  expecting 
any  thmg  from  the  government ;  whose  only  object  is  to  repress 
every  tendency  to  evil,  and  encourage  every  attempt  at  good, 
and  whidi  is  deeply  interested  in  the  existence  ^  a  society 
with  which  it  shares  adversity  and  prosperity. 

It  has  been  most  justly  remarked,  that  the  British  House  of 
Peers  is  invaluable  to  the  nation,  asibrming  a  bulwark  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  I  dare  add,  that  the  Senate  of 
Venezuela  will  not  only  be  a  bulwark  to  liberty,  but  a  help  to 
render  the  Republic  perpetual. 

The  executive  power  in  Great  Britain  is  invested  with  all 
the  sovereign  authority  fitted  to  it,  but  it  is  also  circumscribed 
by  a  triple  Kne  of  ditches,  barriers,  and  palisades.    The  so- 
vereign is  indeed  the  head  of  the  government,  but  his  ministers 
VOL.  II.  c  C 
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and  officers  depend  more  on  the  laws  than  on  his  autfaoritjTy 
because  they  are  personally  respcmsible,  and  from  that  re- 
sponsibility not  even  royal  authority  can  exempt  them.  He 
is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  he  makes  peace 
and  declares  war,  but  it  is  the  parliament  alone  which  .votes 
annually  the  supplies.  For  neutralizing  his  power,  the  per- 
son of  the  King  is  inviolable  and  sacred ;  whilst  his  head  is  left 
free,  his  hands  are  bound.  The  sovereign  of  Britain  has  three 
formidable  rivals — the  Cabinet,  which  is  responsible  to  the 
people  and  to  parliament ;  the  House  of  Peers,  which  protects 
the  interests  of  the  people,  as  representing  the  nobility  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  organ  of  the 
British  public.  As  the  Judges  are  moreover  responsible  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  the  laws,  they  adhere  strictly  to  them ;  and 
the  administrators  of  the  public  money  being  accountable  not 
only  for  their  own  violation  of  duty,  but  even  for  what  the 
government  may  do,  guard  ^ain^t  misapplication. 

The  more  the  nature  of  the  executive  power  in  Britain  is 
examined,  the  more  will  you  be  indined  to  think  it  the  most 
perfect  model  for  either  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  de- 
mocracy. In  Venezuela  let  the  executive  power  be  exer- 
cised by  a  President,  appointed  by  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  we  shall  then  have  taken  a  long  stride  towards 
national  felicity. 

Whoever  the  citizen  may  be  that  may  fill  that  situation,  be 
will  be  supported  by  the  constitution ;  authorized  to  do  good, 
he  cannot  do  evil ;  for,  submitting  to  the  laws,  bis  ministers 
will  co-opeiate  with  him ;  and  should  he,  on  the  contrary,  at- 
tempt to  infringe  them,  his  own  ministers  will  leave  him  in- 
sulated in  tlie  midst  of  the  Republic,  and  will  even  impeach 
him  to  the  senate.  Th^  ministers  being  responsible  for  such 
offences  as  may  be  committed,  are  the  persons  that  govern ; 
and  it  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  the  system,  that  those 
more  immediately  exercising  the  functions  of  the  executive 
power,  take  an  interesting  and  active  part  in  tlie  deliberations 
of  the  government,  and  consider  their  duties  as  personal. 

It  may  happen  tliat  tlie  president  may  not  be  a  man  of  great 
talents  or  virtues,  and .  notwithstanding  the  want  of  these 
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essential  qualities,  he  may  still  perform  the  duties  of  hiseitua- 
tion  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  because  in  sucli  case,  the  minis- 
try doing  every  thing,  itself  bears  the  burden  of  the^tate. 
Jlowever  exorbitant  the  authority  of  executive  power  in 
Great  Britain  may  appear,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  too  great 
in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela :  here  the  Congress  has  bound 
both  the  hands  and  heads  of  the  magifstrates,  and  has  assumed 
a  portion  of  Uie  executive  functions,  contrary  to  the  maxhn 
•f  Montesquieu,  who  says,  that  a  representative  body  ought 
not  to  take  upon  itself  any  active  principle ;  it  ought  to  make 
laws,  and  see  those  executed  which  it  does  make.  Nothing 
is  so  dangerous  to  a  people  as  a  weak  executive,  and  if  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  endow  it  with  so  many  attributes 
in  a  monarchy,  how  infinitely  more  indispensable  would  it  be 
in  a  republic.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  this  difference,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  equilibrium  of  power  ought  to  be  distri- 
buted in  two  ways.  In  a  republic,  the  executive  ought  to  be 
the  strongest,  beeause  every  thing  conspires  against  it ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  monarchy  the  legislative  ought  to  be 
the  most  powerful,  as  every  thing  linites  in  favour  of  the 
sovereign.  The  veneration  which  pec^le  bear  for  a  regal 
magistracy,  is  a  proof  of  its  influence  in  augmenting  the  su- 
perstitious respect  paid  to  that  species  of  authority.  The 
splendour  of  the  throne,  crown,  and  purple ;  the  formidable 
support  given  by  the  nobility ;  the  immense  riches  acquired 
by  generations  of  the  same  dynasty ;  and  the  fraternal  protec- 
tion afforded  by  kings  to  each  other ;  are  considerable  advan- 
tages militating  in  favour  of  royal  authority,  and  render  it 
almost  unlimited.  Those  very  advantages  are  a  reason  why 
a  republican  magistrate  should  be  endowed  with  greater 
power  than  that  possessed  by  a  constitutional  prince. 

A  republican  magistrate  is  an  insulated  individual  in  the 
midst  of  society,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  curbing  the  impe- 
tus of  the  people  towards  licentiousness,  and  the  propensity 
of  judges  and  administrators  to  an  abuse  of  the  laws.  Such 
a  one,  with  regard  to  the  legislative  body,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  is  a  single  individual  resisting  the  combined  attack  of 
the  opinions,  the  interests,  and  the  passions  of  society,  which. 
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acc<ffding  to  what  Caroot  aajs,  is  constant] j  atriting  betwixt 
the  desire  of  governing  and  that  of  not  being  subject  to  any 
aotfaoritj.  He  is,  in  short,  one  athlete  opposed  to  a  multitude 
•f  others.  The  only  corrective  to  such  weakness  is  a  vigorous 
and  suitable  resistance  to  the  opposition  made  to  the  esecu-* 
tive  power  bj  the  legislative  body  and  people  of  a  republic. 
If  the  executive  do  not  possess  the  means  of  exeroiBing  all  the 
authority  properly  placed  at  its  disposal,  it  becomes  null,  and 
the  government  expires,  leaving  anarchy,  usurpation,  and 
tyranny,  as  its  heirs  and  successors. 

Let  the  whole  system  of  government  therefiMV  be  strengthen<^ 
ed,  and  the  equilibrium  established  in  such  a  eunner  that  it 
cannot  be  overturned,  or  its  refinement  foeoome  a  cause  of  de- 
cay. As  no  form  of  goverament  is  so  weak  as  a  democracy, 
its  constitution  ought  to  be  as  solid  as  possible,  and  its  inati- 
tutions  conducive  to  stability.  If  sudi  be  not  the  oase»  we 
may  reckon  on  havmg  only  a  government  jua  trial,  and  net  a 
permanent  system ;  and  on  having  a  wavesing,  tomultoous, 
and  anarchical  community,  and  not  a  social  eetabiishment^  in 
which  happiness,  peace,'lifid  justice  reign. . 

Legislators  t — ^Let  us  not  be  presomptuoits  but  moderate  in 
our  pretensions.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  we  can  do 
what  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  by  any  of  the  human 
race,  what  the  greatest  and  wisest  nations  have  never  ei&cted. 
Undefined  liberty,  and  absolute  democracy,  are  die  rook^  on 
which  republican  hopes  and  expeotatioas  have  biaen  wreck- 
ed. 

Take  a  view  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  of  those  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  of  those  rising  into  existence,  and  you  will 
find,  that  almost  all  have  been  fhistrated  in  their  attempts. 
The  men  who  aim  at  legitimato  institutioas  and  sodal  per^« 
tion,  are  undoubtedly  deserving  of  every  praise;  but  who  can 
say  that  mankind  possess  complete  wisdom,  or  that  they  prac- 
tise all  the  virtues  which  the  union  of  power  end  justice  im* 
peratively  demand  ?  Angels,  and  not  men,  can  alone  exist 
free,  peaceable,  and  happy,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 

Whilst  the  people  of  Venezue^  exercise  the  rights  they 
lawfully  enjoy — let  us  moderate  the  excessive  preteusione 
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which  an  incompetent  fonn  of  goYtrnmenl  might  suggest, 
and  let  us  give  up  that  federal  system  which  does  not  suit  us ; 
«*-Jet  08  get  dear  of  the  triumvirate  executive  power,  and 
conoenlre  it  in  one  president,  and  let  us  commit  to  him  suf- 
ficient authority  to  enable  him  to  cesist  the  inconveniendes 
arismg  fh>m  omr  recent  Sj^tuation^  from  thestate  of  warfare  we 
have  been  auiering  under>  and  firom  the  kind,  of  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  we  have  luul  to  deal  with,  and  with  whom 
wo  shall  stMl  have  to  cpntend  for  a  length  of  time.  Let  the 
legislative  power  resign  the  attiibutes  belonging  to  the  exe- 
-  cuiive^  and  acquire  nevertheless  fresh  consistency,  and  fresh 
iafaeoee  in  die  equilibriom  of  aothority.  Let  the  courts  of 
jostice  be  reformed  by  the  permanency  and  independence  of 
the  judges,  by  the  establishmeas  ef  juries,  and  of  civil  and 
•  eriimnal  codes,  not  dictated  by  antiquity  nor  by  conquering 
'kings,  but  by  the  voice  of  nature,  by  the  cry  of  justice,  and 
by  the  genius  of  wisdooi. 

It  is  my  anisioos  wish,  that  every  part  of  ^  government 
and  administration  should  acquire  that  degree  of  vigour, 
which  can  alone  sustain  a  doe  eqailibrium,  not  simply  amongst 
the  members  of  government,  but  even  amongst  the  various 
ranks  of  which  society  is  composed.  It  would  not  signify, 
were  the  springs  of  a  political  system  to  be  relaxed,  if  that 
relaxation  did  not  occasion  the  dissolution  of  the  social  body, 
and  the>T^  of  ^se  associated.  The  cries  of  the  human 
race  4i>  the  fieM  of  battle,  and  in  tumultuous  assemblies,  ap- 
peal to  Heavdn  against  those  inconsiderate  and  blind  legisla- 
tors, who  have  Ihought  they  could  with  impunity  make  trials 
'  of  chimerical  institutions.  All  the  nations  on  earth  have 
sought  after  liberty,  some  by  arms  and  others  by  laws,  passing 
dteraately  from  anarchy  to  despotism,  or  from  despotism  to 
anarchy;  but  very  few  have  been  satisfied  with  moderate 
attainments,  or  adopted  constitutions  conformable  to  their 
means,  nature,  and  circunlstsinces. 

Let  us  not  attempt  what  is  impossible,  least,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  rise  too  high  in  the  regions  of  liberty,  we  fall  into  the 
abyss  of  tyranny.  From  absolute  liberty  there  is  always  a 
^  descent  to  absolute  power ;  and  the  medium  betwixt  the  two 
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extremes  is  supreme  social  liberty.  Abstract  ideas  give  rise 
to  the  pernicious  idea  of  unlimited  liberty.  Let  us  so  act, 
that  the  power  of  people  be  restrained  within  the  limits  point- 
ed out  by  reason  and  interest ;  that  the  national  will  be  curb- 
ed by  a  just  authority ;  and  that  a  civil  and  criminal  legisla- 
tion, anfdogous  to  our  constitutioui  govern  imperatively  the 
judicial  power ;  in  which  case  an  equilibrium  will  exist,  and 
those  differences  and  discords  be  avoided,  which  would 
embarrass  the  concerns  of  state,  as  well  as  that  species  of 
complication  which  shackles  instead  of  uniting  society. 

To  form  a  stable  government,  a  national  feeling  is  required 
possessing  an  uniform  inclination  towards  two  principal  points, 
regulating  public  will,  and  limiting  public  authority,  the  bounds 
of  which  are  difficult  to  be  assigned ;  but  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  best  rule  for  our  direction  is  reciprocal  restriction 
and  concentration,  so  that  there  may  be  the  least  friction 
possible  betwixt  legitimate  will  and  legitimate  power. 

Love  'of  country,  laws,  and  magistrates,  ought  to  be  the 
ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  every  republican.  Vene- 
zuelans love  their  country,  but  not  its  laws,  because  they  are 
bad,  and  the  source  of  evil ;  ^  and  as  little  could  they  respeot 
their  magistrates,  as  the  old  ones  were  wicked,  and  the  new 
ones  are  hardly  known  in  the  career  they  have  commenced. 
If  a  sacred  respect  does  not  exist  for  country,  laws,  and  con- 
stituted authorities,  society  is  a  state  of  confusion,  an  abyss, 
and  a  conflict  of  man  with  roan,  and  of  body  with  body. 

To  save  our  incipient  Republic  from  such  a  chaos,  all  our 
moral  powers  will  be  insufficient,  unless  we  melt  the  whole 
people  down  into  one  mass ;  the  composition  of  the  govern- 
ment is  a  whole,  the  legislation  is  a  whole,  and  national  feel- 
ing is  a  whole.  Unity,  Unity,  Unity,  ought  to  be  our  device. 
The  blood  of  our  citizens  is  various,  let  us  mix  it  to  make  it 
one ;  our  constitution  has  divided  authority,  let  us  agree  to 
unite  it ;  our  laws  are  the  sad  rertlains  of  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern despotisms,  let  the  monstrous  structure  be  demolished, 
let  it  fall,  and,  withdrawing  from  its  ruins,  let  us  erect  a  temple 
to  justicei  and,  under  the  auspices  of  its  sacred  influence,  let 
us  dictate  a  code  of  Venezuelan  laws.    Should  we  wish  ta 
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console  records  and  models  of  legislation, — Great  Britain, 
France,  and  North  America,  present  us  with  admirable  ones: 

Popular  education  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of  the  Con- 
gress's patenal  regard.  Morals  and  knowledge  are  the  car- 
dinal points  of  a  republic,  and  morals  and  knowledge  are  what 
we  most  want* 

Let  us  take  from  Athens  her  Areopagus,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  customs  and  laws, — ^let  us  take  from  Rome  her  cen- 
sors and  domestic  tribunals, — and,  forming  a  hoi  j  alliance  of 
those  moral  institutions,  let  us  renew  on  earth  the  idea  of  a 
people  not  contented  with  being  free  and  powerful,  but  which 
desires  also  to  be  TirtuoHS. 

Let  us  take  from  Sparta  her  austere  establtshmenfes,  and 
form  from  those  three  springs  a  reservoir  of  virtue. 

Let  us  give  our  Republic  a  fourth  power,  with  authority  to 
preside  over  the  infancy  and  hearts  of  men — ^public  spirit, 
good  habits,  and  republicau  morality.  Let  us  constitute  this 
AreqMigus  to  watch  over  the  education  of  youth  and  national 
instruction,  to  purify  whatever  may  be  corrupt  in  the  Republic* 
— to  impeach  ingratitude,  egotism,  lukewarmness  in  the  coun- 
try's cause,  sloth,  and  idleness, — and  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
finst  germs  of  corruption  and  pernicious  example. 

We  should  correct  manners  with  moral  pain,  the  same  as  the 
law  punishes  crime  with  corporal, — not  only  what  may  ofiend, 
but  what  may  ridicule ;  not  only  what  may  assault,  but  what 
may  weakeo ;  and  not  only  what  may  violate  the  constitution, 
but  whatever  may  infringe  on  public  decency. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  really  sacred  tribunal  ought  to  be 
effective  in  every  thing  regarding  education  and  instruction, 
and  only  deliberative  as  to  pains  and  punishments ;  and  thus 
its  annals  and  records,  in  which  will  be  inscribed  its  acts  and 
deliberations,  and  the  moral  principles  and  actions  of  citizens, 
will  be  the  registers  of  virtue  and  vice,— -registers  which  the 
people  will  consult  in  their  elections,  the  magistrates  in  their  * 
determinations,  and  the  judges  in  their  decisions.    Such  an 
institution,  however  chimerical  it  may  appear,  is  infinitely 
easier  to  realize  than  others  of  less  utility  to  mankind,  establish-  * 
ed  by  some  ancient  and  modern  legislators. 
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Lagislators!— By  the  project  of  the  censfcitalioD,  which  I 
respectfully  submit  to  your  consideradoii,  you  will  checorer 
the  feeling  by  which  it  was  dictated. 

In  proposing  the  division  of  our  citizens  into  active  aad 
passive,  I  have  endeavoured  to  excite  national  prosperity  by 
industry's  two  great  springs — labour  and  knowledge.  fitiiBii^ 
lated  by  those  two  powerful  causes,  the  greatest  dificalties 
may  be  overcome,  and  men  made  respectable  and  happy«. 

In  imposing  equitable  and  prudent  restrictions  on  the 
primary  and  electoral  assemblies,  the  first  barrier  is  opposed 
to  popular  licentiousness,  and  thereby  thoee  injurious  and 
tumultuous  meetings  avoided,  which  at  aU  times  have  given 
rise  to  prejudicial  consequences  in  the  election,  and  which 
have  of  course  been  entailed  on  the  magistrates  and  the  Gb« 
verament,  as  the  primordial  act  is  generative  of  either  the 
liberty  or  slavery  of  a  people% 

By  increasing  in  the  balance  of  power  the  weight  of  the 
Congress,  by  the  number  of  Iqgnhitors  and  the  nature  of  tiie 
Senate,  a  fixed  basis  is  belowed  on  this  primary  body  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  invested  with  great  importance  for  the  emBx^ 
eise  of  its  sovereign  functioBS. 

In  separating  distinctly  the  executive  from  the  legislative 
power,  it  is  not  intended  to  sow  division  betwixt  thoat  supreme 
authorities,  but  to  unite  them  with  thoae  bonda  of  harmony 
which  proceed  from  independence. 

In  investing  the  executive  with  a  power  and  authority  much 
exceeding  what  it  hitherto  possessed,  it  is  by  n<»  means  intend* 
ed  to  osable  a  despot  to  ^rannize  over  the  Repoblic,  hiA  to 
prevent  deliberative  despotism  becoming  the  immediate  oaose' 
of  a  round  of  despotic  changes,  in  which  anavchy  would  be 
alternately  replaced  by  oligarchy  and  monocracy* 

In  solidting  the  iadependence  of  judges,  the  estahtishasent 
of  juries,  and  a  new  code,  the  security  of  civil  liberty  is  re» 
quested ;  the  most  estimable,  the  most  equitable^  the  most 
necessary,  and  in  one  word  the  only  liberty,  as  without  it  all 
others  are  a  nullity.  An  amendment  is  asked  of  the  ImaetA^ 
able  abuses  in  our  judicature,  and  which  derive  their  origin 
from  the  filthy  sink  of  Spanisli  legislation,  collected  in  varioua^ 
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togeSf  and  from  varioiw  Bources,  equally  from  the  prddtfctions 
of  £iMy  and  of  Itlent^  equally  the  fVuit  of  good  sense  and  of 
.estravagance,  and  equally  the  memorial  of  genius  and  of 
■oaprioe.  The  judicial  encyelopedia,  thai  monster  with  ten 
thousand  heads,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  rod  of  punishment 
jlo  Spanish  nations»  is  the  fiercest  calamity  the  anger  of 
Heave*  ever  permitted  that  unfortunate  empire  to  be  aflicted 
with. 

MiditattQg  on  the  most  efficient  mode  of  regenerating  the 
character  and  habits  which  tyranny  and  war  have  given  Us,  I 
bate  dared  to  suggest  a  moral  poweTi  drawn  from  the  remote 
ages  of  antl^piityi  aud  these  obsolete  laws  which  for  sometime 
MaimafQed  public  virtue  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans'; 
and  although  it  may  be  considered  a  mere  whim  of  fancy,  it 
IS  possible*,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  you  wiU  not  altogether 
ovorleck  an  idea,  which,  when  meliorated  by  experience  and 
Imowledge,  may  prove  of  the  greateiBt  efficacy* 
•  Tevified  at  the  disunion  which  has  hiHierto  existed,  and 
must.exiit  amongst  ust,  from  the  aubtle  spirit  charaderieing 
liha^edarative  4yi(t0itw  I  have  been  induced  to  s<rfi€it  y#tt  to 
addfA  Iha  oonoentrattoo  and  union  of  ril  the  states  of  Vena* 
;nie]a  into  one  ttepublie,  one  and  indivisible :  A  measure,  in 
ny  opinion,  urgetit,  vital,  and  saving ;  and  of  such  a  nature, 
that  without  it  Uie  fruit  ^  our  regeneration  would  be  destruc- 
tiou. 

It  is  my  duty,  Legislatora,  to  present  to  yon  a  just  and  faith- 
fri  plelure  ef  ny  politieal,  civil,  and  military  administration ; 
but  to  do  so  would  tire  your  valuable  attention  too.mvcb, 
and  rob  yoti  at  this  aaoment  of  time  equally  prions  and 
prassiiigi  and  the  aecretartea  of  state  wiU  Iberefmre  .give  an 
account  to  the  Congress  of  their  various  dqmrtmenta,  and 
eahibit  at  the  same  time  those  documents  and  records- neces* 
sary  to  illustrate  ovary  thiag,  and  to  make  jrou  tboroagUy 
acquainted  with  the  real  and  actual  state  of  die  Republic 

I  will  not  notice  the  most  momentous  acta  of  my  command^ 
although  they  concern  most  of  my  countrymen,  and  wiU  call 
your  attention  only  to  the  last  memorable  revolution.  Hor- 
rid, atrociotts,  and  impious  slavery,  covered  with  her  sable 
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marttle  the  land  of  Venezuela,  and  our  atmosphere  lowered 
with  the  dark  gloomy  clouds  of  the  tempest,  threatening  a 
fiery  deluge.  I  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  nature, 
and  at  his  almighty  word  the  storm  was  dispelled*  The  day- 
star  of  liberty  rose,  slavery  broke  her  chains,  and  Venezuela 
was  surrounded  with  new  and  with  grateful  sons,  who  turned 
the  instruments  of  her  thrall  and  bondage  into  arms  of  free- 
dom. Yes !  those  who  were  formerly  slaves  are  now  free ; 
those  who  were  formerly  the  enemies  of  our  country  are  now 
its  defenders. 

I  leave  to  your  sovereign  authority  the  reform  or  repeal  of 
all  my  ordinances,  statutes,  and  decrees ;  but  I  implore  you 
to  confirm  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  as  I  would 
beg  my  life  or  the  salvation  of  the  Republic. 

To  exhibit  the  military  history  of  Venezuehi,  would  be  to 
bring  to  our  recollection  the  history  of  republican  heroism 
amongst  the  ancients;  it  would  shew  that  Venezuela  had 
made  as  brilliant  sacrifices  on  the  sacred  altar  of  liberty.  The 
noble  hearts  of  our  generous  warriors  have  been  filled  with 
those  sublime  and  honourable  feelings  which  have  ever  been 
attributed  to  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Not  fighting 
for  power  or  fortune,  nor  even  glory,  but  for  liberty  alone, 
the  title  of  Liberator  of  the  Republic  has  been  their  highest 
recompense ;  having,  in  forming  an  association  of  those  gallant 
heroes,  instituted  the  Order  of  Liberators  of  Venezuela. — ^Le- 
gislators! to  you  it  belongs  to  confer  honours  and  decora- 
tions, and  it  is  your  duty  to  exercise  that  act  of  national  gra- 
titude. 

Men  who  have  given  up  all  the  benefits  and  advantages 
they  formerly  enjoyed,  as  a  proof  of  their  virtue  and  disinte- 
restedness— ^men  who  have  undergone  every  thing  horrible  in 
a  most  inhuman  war,  suffering  the  most  painful  privations 
and  the  crudest  anguish — men  so  deserving  of  their  country, 
merit  the  attention  of  Government ;  and  I  have  therefore 
given  directions  to  recompense  them  out  of  the  national  pro- 
perty. 

If  I  have  acquired  any  portion  of  merit  in  the  eyes  of  my 
countrymen,  I  entreat  you,  Representatives,  to  vouchsafe  my 
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petition^  as  the  reward  of  my  feeble  services ;  and  let  the  Con^ 
gress  order  a  distribution  of  the  national  property,  conform^ 
able  to  the  ordonance  I  passed  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  in 
favour  of  th^  military  sons  of  Venezuda« 

After  our  having  in  a  succession  of  victories  destroyed  the 
Spanish  armies,  the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  despair,  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  take  by  surprise  the  feelings  of  those  magnani- 
mous sovereigna  who  had  just  extirpated  usurpation  and 
tyramiy  in  Europe,  and  who  ought  to  protect  the  legitimacy 
and  justice  of  the  cause  of  America.  Spain,  unable  to  reduce 
us  to  submission  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  her  insidi- 
ous policy,  and  tried  every  perfidious  art.  Ferdinand  humbled 
himself  so  far  as  ta  confess,  that  without  the  assistance  of 
foreign  aid  he  could  not  force  us  back  under  his  ignominious 
yoke ;  a  yoke  which  no  mortal  power  can  oblige  us  to  submit 
to.  Venezuela,  convinced  that  she  is  in  possession  of  suflScient 
strength  to  repel  her  oppressors,  has  declared,  through  the 
organ  of  Government,  her  fixed  and  final  determination  to 
fight  to  annihilation  in  defence  of  her  political  life,  not  only 
against  Spain,  but  even  against  the  universe,  should  the  uni- 
verse be  so  degraded  as  to  assume  the  party  of  a  destructive 
Government,  whose  only  objects  are  an  exterminating  sword 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  Inquisition — a  Government,  that  desires 
not  fertile  regions,  but  deserts — ^not  cities,  but  ruins— not 
subjects,  but  sepulchres.  The  declaration  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  is  the  most  glorious,  the  most  heroic,  and  the  most 
dignified  act  of  a  firee  peofrfe ;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion I  have  the  honour  of  laying  it  before  Congress,  sanc- 
tioned as  it  is  by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  free  people 
of  the  land. 

Since  the  second  epoch  of  the  Republic,  our  armies  wanted 
the  necessaries  of  war ;  they  were  constantly  void  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  were  at  all  times  badly  equipped ;  but 
at  present  the  brave  defenders  of  independence  are  not  only 
armed  with  justice,  but  with  power,  and  our  troops  may  rank 
with  the  choicest  in  Europe,  now  that  they  possess  equal 
means  of  destruction. 
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For  Ihete  impofftant  m]TMiUges»  we  are  iodflbted  lo  tbc 
uDbonaded  Kberality  of  some  geDeroiN  foreigoera,  who^  hear- 
ing  the  groaofl  of  8|ifaring  humtetlj,  and  aeeifig  the  canae  of 
freedom,  reason,  and  justice,  veady  to  sink»  6ould  noa  remaiti 
quiet,  bat  flew  to  oor  Moooar  with  their  maajficettt  aid  and 
protection,  and  furniahed  the  Republic  wilhieyer|r.  tiling  naed- 
M  to  cauae  their  philanthropical  prineiptea  Criunipli.  Those 
frienda  of  mankind  are  the  goardito  geaiuaea  of  Annric%  and 
to  them  we  owe  a  debt  of  eternal  g«atitude>  aa  wall  aa  a  re* 
ligioua  fidihnent  of  the  aeveral  oWgatkma  oontracted  with 
them.  The  national  debt,  Lflffi^^to'^^^oclopttnt^^^g'ood 
fiMtfa,  the  honour,  and  the  gratitude  of  Veneauela ;  roipfet  it 
aa  the  holy  ark  which  encloaea  net  oidy .the  rtghta  oft  our  baae- 
&cton,  bat  the  gkry  of  our  fideiifcy«  Let  OB-.peririi'  rather 
than  fiul,  'm  any  tbe  amatiaat  paiat,  in  the  canpletMn'of  thaie 
engagements,  which  have  been  tbe  solvation  a£  ovr  ooantiy, 
and  of  the  lives  of  her  sons. 

The  union  of  New  Grenada  and  Veneaa^  in  one  great 
state,  has  uniformly  been  the  aiideai  wish  of  the  people  and 
govemmenta  of  these  Republics.  The  favtuoe  of  war  has 
effected  this  junction  so  much  desired  by  every  American ; 
and  in  fact  we  are  incorporated.  These  sister  •nations  have 
intrusted  to  yoa  their  interests,  rights,  and  destinies.  In  con- 
templating the  union  of  this  innicnse  district,  my  mind  rises 
with  delight  to  the  stupendous  height  necessary  fbt  viewing 
properly  so  wonderful  a  picture. 

Flying  from  present  and  approaching  tiroes,  my  imagma* 
tion  plunges  into  fature  ages,  in  which  I  observe  witii  adnivff- 
iion  and  amasement,  the  jmapcri^,  the  splendonr,  and  the 
animation,  which  this  vast  region  will  have  acqahfod  s—^My 
ideas  are  wafted  on,  and  I  see  ny  beloved  native  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe^  expanding  herself  on  her  extensive 
coasts,  between  those  Oceans  whidi  aatsare  has  separated,' 
and  which  our  oonntry  wiU  have  unkeA  with  large  and  capa- 
ciaus  canids.  I  see  her  the  bowl,  the  centre,  and  the  empo- 
rinm  of  the  human  race ; — I  see  her  transmitting  to  earth's  re- 
motest bounds,  those  treasures  contained  in  her  mountains  of 
gold  and  silver ;— I  see  her  distributing,  by  her  salutiferous 
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ptoaU,  health  and  life  to  the  afflicted  of  tbfe  Old  World  ;*^I  see 
her  impartiog  to  the  sages  of  other  regions  her  inestimable 
secrets,  ignorant  until  then  how  much  her  height  of  know- 
ledge transcends  her  excessive  wealth ! — Yes ;  I  see  her,  seat- 
ed OB  the  thruie  of  freedom,  wielding  the  sceptre  of  justice, 
and  crowned  with  glorj ,  shew  the  Old  World  the  majesty  of 
the  New. 

Legislators ! — Condescend  to  receive  witli  indulgence  the 
declaration  of  my  political  creed ;  the  highest,  wishes  of  my 
heart  and  earnest  petition,  which  in  the  name  of  the  people  I 
baTo  dared  to  address  you. 

yoiicbsi&  to  grant  to  Veneauela  a  government  purely 
popular,  purely  just,  and  purely  moral,  which  will  enchain 
oppression,  anarchy,  and  crime.  A  government  which  will 
cause  innocency,  philanthropy,  and  peace  to  reign.  A  govern- 
ment, which,  under  the  dominion  of  inexorable  laws,  will 
cause  equality  and  liberty  to  triumph. 

Gentlemen !— Commence  your  duties,  I  have  finished m^e. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  is  installed;  in 
it  from  this  moment  is  centered  the  national  sovereignty — 
we  all  owe  to  it  obedience  and  fidelity — My  sword,  and  those 
of  my  illustrious  fellows  in  armt,  will  maintain  its  august 
authority. . 

God  save  the  Cangtess ! 

After  a  few  days  Bolivar  departed  to  take  the 
command  of  the  array,  which  had  concentrated 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Apure.  Morillo  having 
united  his  forces  with  La  Torre,  Morales,  and 
Calzada,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  to 
Angostura,  crossed  the  Apure  on  the  25th  Ja- 
nuary 1819,  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  Bolivar, 
in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  interior, 
retired  behind  the  Arauca.  On  the  5th  Morillo 
passed  that  river,  the  inhabitants  all  retiring  be- 
fore him,  after  having  destroyed  their  houses. 
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provisions,  &c.  The  Spanish  general,  who  began 
to  find  his  resources  fail  him,  sent  a  detachment 
of  600  men  to  procure  provisions :  these  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  laid  for  them  by  Paez,  and  were 
cut  off  to  a  man.  Unable  to  procure  subsistence 
for  his  troops,  all  his  foraging  parties  being  cut 
up  by  Paez's  guerillas,  Morillo  was  under  the 
necessity  of  commencing  his  retreat  on  the  15th 
of  February.  Paez,  the  indefatigable  Paez,  hung 
upon  his  rear,  and  harassed  him  considerably. 
The  Spanish  general  proceeded  as  far  as  Acha- 
guas,  an  island  on  the  Apure,  where  he  encamped. 
While  these  things  were  passing  on  the  con- 
tinent, McGregor,  the  same  who  had  accompanied 
Bolivar  in  his  expedition  from  Aux  Cayes  in  18X6, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  from  England,  in  which 
300  English  volunteers  embarked,  determined  to 
strike  some  blow  of  importance  on  the  Spanish 
Main.  For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  rightly  judging  that  the  seat  of  war  hav- 
ing been  always  far  removed  from  that  quarter, 
he  should  find  the  royalist  possessions  there  more 
defenceless  than  those  situated  farther  eastward. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed.  When  he  appeared 
before  Porto  Bello,  one  of  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions in  the  Spanish  colonies,  he  met  with  very 
slight  resistance  from  the  few  black  troops  of 
which  the  royalist  garrison  consisted ;  the  fortress 
being  evacuated  almost  as  soon  as  he  made  his 
appearance.  So  far  the  patriot  arms  were  suc- 
cessful i  but  this  success  was  not  of  long  duration. 
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owing  to  the  negligence,  the  want  of  order  and 
discipline  observed  by  the  general,  by  whom  the 
greatest  excesses  of  the  troops  were  permitted,  or 
at  least  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  The  royalist 
general  Hore,  who  was  in  the  environs  of  the 
town,  perceiving  the  supineness  and  inattention 
of  the  patriots,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
it ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  surprised  them  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  major  part  of  the  officers  were 
made  prisoners  in  their  beds,  and  McGregor  him- 
self only  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  a  window 
naked,  and  swimming  to  an  English  vessel  which 
at  that  time  was  lying  in  the  harbour.  This 
shameful  conduct  deser\'es  no  comment. 

In  consequence  of  a  defeat  which  a  body  of 
troops,  that  were  coming  from  Santa  F6  to  join 
Morillo,  sustained  from  Santander,  who  command- 
ed the  independent  force  in  that  quarter,  and  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  the  Spanish  general 
was  compelled  to  leave  Achaguas,  and  retreat  to 
San  Carlos.  Santander  then  advanced  towards 
Tunja,  where  the  inhabitants  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  pay  for  the  supplies,  ammunition, 
stores,  &c.  which  they  had  received,  from  Vene- 
zuela. 

We  insert  the  following  law,  which  was  about 
this  time  promulged,  as  it  will  give  our  readers 
-an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the 
Colombian  Government,  with  that  which  theh- 
enemies  have  manifested  towards  those  unfortu- 
nate republicans  who  have  fallen  into  their  power. 
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LAW,  Ac. 

The  Sovereign  Congress,  being  desirous  to  alleviate,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  inevitable  evils  the  people  experience 
by  the  war ;  to  draw  over  those  Americans  who,  ignorant  of 
the  duties  they  owe  to  their  country,  oontioue  blindly  to  sus^ 
tain  the  cause  of  the  King ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  open  our 
doors  to  hundreds  of  Spaoiards  who,  in  a  state  of  compulsioii| 
are  fighting  against  us,  but  whose  principles  are  identified  with 
our  own — has,  and  hereby  does  decree,  as  follows  :— 

Article  1 .  No  person,  American  or  Spaniard,  who  sincere* 
)y  presents  himself  to  any  of  the  dbiefs  of  troops  belonging  to 
Uie  Republic,  at  the  time  any  district  is  freed  from  the  enemy, 
shall  be  molested  in  his  person  or  property,  whatsoever  may 
be  the  class  or  condition  of  the  person  who  so  presents 
himself,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  conduct. 

2.  Any  individual,  American  or  Spaniard,  in  the  service  of 
the  King,  who  shall  embrace  the  party  of  the  RepubUc,  shall 
retam  his  rank,  distinction,  and  class. 

3.  The  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  dis- 
trict liberated,  as  well  as  sacred  things,  monuments,  and  pub- 
lic establishments,  archives,  &c.  shidi  be  respected  and  pro- 
tected. 

4.  The  chieft  of  the  diviiions  who  may  occupy  districts  se 
liberated,  are  answerable  for.  the  religious  and  exact  obser- 
vance of  this  law. 

Decree. — The  Sovereign  Congress  has  issued  the  pre- 
ceding law,  commanding  that  it  be  solemnly  published,  print*- 
ed,  and  circulajted  in  the  ordinary  form,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  made  known  to  all  persons,  and  observed  in  the  manner 
therein  prescribed.    Let  the  same  be  notified  to  the  Executive 
Power,  in  order  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  for  its 
observance. 
Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress,  and  Capi- 
tal of  Guayana,  18th  June  1819. 
(Signed)    Fernando  oe  P^nalvbRk  Vioe-President. 
Diego  Valenilla,  Sec.  and  Dep. 
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About  this  time  the  Republic  had  to  deplore 
the  loss'of  Don  Manuel  Palacio,  v^ho  had  lately 
returned  to  Angostura  from  a  mission  to  Europe, 
on  which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  patriots  some 
years  before.  Upon  his  arrival  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  for  foreign  affairs*  His  sci^i- 
tific  attainments  and  amiable  manners  endeared 
him  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaint- 
ance; and  his  patriotic  sentiments  and  ardent  ^ 
l6ve  of  his  country  were  eminently  developed  in 
a  life  which,  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  incessantly  devoted  to  its 
service  and  welfare. 

Morilio,  still  intent  upon  taking  Angostura, 
which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  in  a  former  part 
of  the  year,  dispatched  a  body  of  his  best  troops, 
amounting  to  1500,  selected  for  the  pui^pose, 
under  Colonel  Arana,  to  take  it,  if  possible,  by  a 
coup-de-main.  They  were  then  to  destroy  it. 
Marino,  immediately  upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  marched  forward  at  the  head  of 
1300  men  to  cover  the  town.  Marino  headed 
his  troops  in  the  attack,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Spaniards.  The  following  is  his  official  com- 
munication to  the  Government : — 

I  HAVB  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  of  the  de- 
cisive vjptory  obtained  this  moment  by  the  trpops  under  my 
\commaDd,  ov^r  the  Spanish  army  commanded  by  Colonel 
Arana,  composed  of  all  the  forces  in  thiii  province. — Upwards 
of  lOQO  4lain»  besides  ammunition,,  bfiggage;  &c.  taken. 

Canthara,  June  12. 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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Btvuliidez,  a  shc^t  time  after,  defeated  a  bmiy 
of  royalistd,  amounting  to  nearly  600  men,  who, 
ignorant  of  the  defeat  he  had  received,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  join  Arana. 

On  the  14th  July  the  squadron  under  Brien 
left  Margarita,  having  on  board  General  English's 
division,  and  300  Margaritarians,  The  batteries 
of  the  Morro  of  Barcelona  were  soon  after  taken 
by  assault  by  these  troops%  llie  attack  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Urslar,  and  the  object  was 
effected  with  the  loss  of  only  eleven  men  and  two 
officers.    Urslar  was  left  to  act  as  governor. 

Bolivar,  who  had  left  Angostura  in  May  to 
proceed  to  New  Grenada,  effected  his  junction 
with  Santander  on  the  15th  June.  On  the  SOth 
his  head-quarters  were  at  Paya,  whence  he  dis- 
patched the  following  official  letter  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic. — 

Head-quarters^  Paya,  June  30. 1819. 
Simon  Bolivar,  President  of  the  State,  Captain-General  of 
Venezuela  and  of  New  Grenada,  &c.  &c.  to  his  Excellency 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic. 

SiNCB  my  last,  dated  at  Guadalito,  ihtte  hni  not  happened 
any  thing  important  in  this  army.  Our  operations  have  been 
directed  solely  to  the  progress  of  our  inarch  through  friendly 
countries,  until  the  27th  instant,  when  we  attacked  the  ad- 
vanced guard  which  the  enemy  had  posted  here,  of  S(K)  men. 
This  event  has  been  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  New 
Grenada ;  and  if  the  first  attempt  can  be  considered  a  presage 
of  the  ultimate  issue,  we  have  reason  to  look  for  a  favourable 
one ; — SOO  pick^  men  of  the  enemy's  troops  have  been  dis- 
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ivclged  fVom  a  position,  'so  strong  by  nature,  that  100  men 
knight  have  defended  it  against  1000. 

The  advantages  we  have  derived  from  this  victory  are  con- 
fined to  the  possession  of  the  defile,  the  enemy  having  escaped 
by  fording  the  river  Paya,  immediately  in  his  rear ;  he  lost, 
however,  some  kiUed,  and  his  provisions.  But  this  victory 
has  not  been  the  only  cause  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  army,  or 
diat  which  has  cost  us  most  fatigue.  The  prindpal  obstacles  we. 
have  had  to  overcome  ardse  from  the  roads : — ^we  have  marched 
a  whole  montli  through  the  province  of  Casanare,  vanquishing 
new  impediments  ievery  day,  that  appeared  to  increase  as  we 
advanced.  It  iH  miraculous  that  we  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  so  far  without  accident,  notwithstanding  our  hav- 
ing traversed  a  multitude  of  navigable  rivers,  which  inundated 
a  great  part  of  the  road  in  the  plains.  This  was  the  chief 
difficulty  bn  our  march,  and  when  got  over,  the  rest  we 
expected  would  be  trifling ;  but  we  soon  met  with  new  ob- 
stacles, which  nothing  but  a  perseverance  and  constancy 
above  proof  could  have  vanquished.  The  roughness  of  the 
mountains  we  passed  over  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  them.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  route,  suffice  it  to  say, 
Uiat  in  four  days'  progress  the  carriages  of  the  park  of  artil- 
lery wefe  rendered  useless,  and  the  draft  cattle  for  relays  all 
perished.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  also  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  road — ^it  rained  almost  day  and  night. 

In  fine,  although  our  march  is  not  terminated,  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  worst  is  past,  and  that  we  touch  at 
the  term  of  our  fatigues.  We  hope  to  get  to  Sogamozo  ia 
eight  days  at  farthest,  .where  our  situation  will  be  much  im- 
proved. 

Every  report  we  receive  from  New  Grenada  raises  our 
hopea  and  expectations.  They  all  uniformly  affirm,  that  in' 
tlie  interior  of  the  country  there  are  a  multitude  of  guerilla* 
which  incessantly  molest  the.  enemy,  who  is  so  much  in  dread 
of  us,  that  the  inhabitants  are  most  impatient  for  our  arrival. 
If  these  reports  can  be  depended  upion,  (and  we  hove  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  them),  our  campaign  will  soon  be  finished  glo- 
riously.   Nothing  can  detain  us  if  the  population  of  the  country- 
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it  friendly.  The  enemy's  farce  if  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
peasantry. 

'  General  Paez  has  reported  to  nie»  dated  the  15th  instant, 
that  he  had  beaten  the  faction  at  Guaca,  burned  the  vilUige, 
and  destroyed  all  their  ground  provisions : — he  was  preparing 
to  march  against  Pedrasui,  in  quest  of  a  dirision  of  the  enemy 
of  700  men  that  had  ventured  on  to  that  place ;  and  he  hopes 
(if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  them)  to  give  a  good 
account  of  them* 

I  have  no  advices  from  your  Excellency  sobseqtient  to  die 
1st  of  May,  which  is  the  date  of  your  last  official. 

(Signed)    Bolitar. 

.  On  the  25th  of  July  a  bulletin  was  issued, 
notifying  a  signal  victory  which  the  arms  of  the 
Republic  had  obtained  over  the  Spaniards,  near 
the  city  of  Tunja,  of  which  die  following  is  af 
copy : — 

BULLETIN,  No.  2. 

Jttly  25. 18ia 
As  soon  as  some  columns  had  joined,  which  were  not  in 
the  march  of  Gamesa,  the  army  moved  on  the  department  of 
Santa  Rosa,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  that 
fertile  district,  and  of  commanding  the  valley  of  Sogamozo. 
This  movement  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  position  at 
Peda  de  Topaga,  and  fdl  back  on  the  mills  of  Bodaa,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Tunja.  On  the  20th  oar 
army  presented  itoelf  on  the  front  of  the  enemy's  positions, 
which  were  excellent,  from  the  hreast^works  and  fosses  which 
the  walls  and  broken  ground  afforded  him.  All  our  attempts 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  produced  no  other  effect  thah  our  ccm- 
tinually  beating  in  the  guerillas  sent  out  to  oppose  os. 

At  five  thk  morning  the  army  marched  by  the  road  of 
Salitre  de  Paypa,  to  attack  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  and 
force  him  to  abandon  his  defences.    At  ten  the  army  sue* 
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needed  in  passing  the  river  Sogamozo,  and  at  twelve  met  the 
enemyt  who  had  moved  towards  us. 

Circumstances  obliged  us  to  take  up  a  most  extraordinarily 
unfavourable  position,  in  which  we  were  attacked  with  impe- 
tuosity by  the  whole  Spanish  army  of  New  Grenada. 

The  first  battalion  of  the  King's,  with  some  companies  of 
the  second,  marched  on  bur  left,  and  to  them  were  opposed 
the  two  battalions  of  the  van.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy 
moved  on  our  front  the  second  and  third  battalions  of  Nu- 
mantia,  the  remains  of  the  Tambo,  and  the  regiment  of  dra- 
goons of  Grenada,  where  they  were  attacked  by  a  column  of 
the  rear,  at  the  head  of  which  were  some  companies  of  the 
British  legion,  who  charged  with  such  intrepidity,  that  the 
enemy  was  at  once  beaten  and  dispersed.  By  a  vigorous 
rally,  he  renewed  the  battle  with  desperation,  made  himself 
master  of  the  heights;  and  our  army,  almost  surrounded, 
suffered  a  horrible  fire  on  all  sides*  Any  other  troops  than 
those  of  the  Republic  would  have  lost  so  brilh'ant  a  victory  as 
that  we  have  gained.  A  column  of  cavalry,  headed  by  the 
brave  Commander  Rondon,  destroyed  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  our  infantry  at  the  time  doing  the  same  with  that  in 
our  rear;  and  another  part  of  our  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Carvajal,  charged  that  of  Ihe  enemy  on  the  high- 
road. • 

The  Spanish  army  was  dislodged  from  every  point  it  occu- 
pied, and  the  excellent  position  taken  up  by  tlic  remains  of 
his  cavalry  alone  saved  it  irom  total  destruction.  The  battle 
continued  until  sunset,  with  an  obstinacy  and  acharnement  of 
which  no  idea  can  be  formed.  The  enemy  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  five  hundred  of  his  best  troops,  and  left  in  our  pos- 
session a  multitude  of  prisoners,  muskets,  lances,  ammunition 
cases,  military  chest,  trumpets,  and  two  standards  of  the 
dragoons  of  Grenada,  without  being  able  to  calculate  accurate- 
ly the  number  dispersed. 

Our  loss  consists  of  one  hundred  and  four  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Every  corps  in  the  army  has  distinguished  itself;  but  a 
particular  mention  is  due  to  the  conduct  of  Commandant 
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Rondon  and  Lieutenant  Carvajal ;  and  likewise  to  that  of  the 
British  companies,  to  whom  his  Excellency  the  Piresident  of 
the  Republic,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  first  time  they  had 
fought  und^  our  banners,  has  granted  the  star  of  liberators, 
in  testimony  of  their  steadiness  and  gallantry. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  province  of  Tunja, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital,'  and  those  of  Socorro  and 
Pamplbna  are  entirely  free ;  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 
in  insurrection.  The  towns  of  New  Grenada  have  received 
the  liberating  army  with  the  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 
All  are  determined  to  be  free;  and  the  army,  surrounded  by 
towns  so  patriotic  and  decided,  stands  in  need  of  nothing. 

Names  of  Officers  killed. 

Van  Division-^Mateo  Franco,  Lieutenant  of  Cazadores. 
Rear  Division — Lieut-Col.  Jos6  Ximenes,  and  Captains 
Ramon,  Garcia,  and  Manuel  Orta. 
British  Legion— Lieutenant  Cazeley. 

Officers  wounded. 

Van  Division— Adjutant  Pedro  Torneros,  and  Sub-lieu- 
tenants Manuel  Linares  and  Manuel  Sara,  of  the  Cazadores, 
and  Captain  Encarnacion  Ruis,  of  the  Cavalry. 

Rear  Division — ^Colonel  Justo  Brizeno,  Lietit.-Col.  Arthur 
Sands,  Capt.  Manuel  Perron,  Brigade-Major  Manuel  Crespo, 
Lieut.  Vicente  Belandia,  and  Sub-lieutenants  Nonato  Freytes, 
Paulaleon  Flores,  and  Juan  Sylva,  of  the  Infantry;  Lieutenants 
Manuel  Delgadillo  and  Jos6  Rico,  and  Cornet  Mileton 
Escalona,  of  the  Cavalry. 

British  Legion — Col.  James  O'Rooke  and  Sub-lieutenant 
MacManus,  and  Captain  Daniel  F.  OXeary,  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Rear  Division. 

Head-quarters,  on  the  Heights  of  Vargas. 

(Signed)    Manuel  Manrique, 

AdjutaDt-General  in  Charge  of  the  Staff. 

The  army  of  the  independents  at  last,  after 
many,  severe  battles,  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
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city  o^  Santa  Fe  on  the  11th  of  August.  A  bet- 
ter knoAvledge  of  the  important  events  which  led 
to  this  briUiant  success,  may  be  collected  frogi 
the  original  bulletins,  which  we  here  annex,  than 
from  any  thing  we  can  say  upon  the  subject, 

BULLETIN,  No.  4— Battle  of  Bojaca. 

Y£STBBDAT,  at  daj-broak,  the  advanced  po^ts  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  marching  by  the  Samaca  road.  The  army 
immediately  got  under  arms,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  pass  the  Bridge  of  Bojaca,  to  open 
his  communication,  and  place  himself  in  contact  with  the 
capital,  we  marched  by  the  great  road  to  intercept  him,  or 
oblige  him  to  come  to  action. 

At  two  P.  M.  the  first  division  of  the  enemy  got  to  tlie 
bridge,  when  our  videttes  of  cavalry  shewed  themselves. 
The  enemy,  who  could  not  yet  see  our  force,  and  supposed 
himself  in  presence  of  a  corps  of  observation  only,  attacked 
with  his  cazadores,  while  the  main  body  of  his  army  continued 
to  move  on.  Our  divisions  marched  forward  in  double  quick 
time,  and,  to  the  enemy's  great  surprise,  our  whole  infantry 
appeared  in  column,  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  posi- 
tion. The  enemy's  advance  had  got  up  a  part  of  the  road  in 
pnrstdt  of  our  videttes,  and  the  rest  was  below  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  distant  fVom  the  bridge,  and  shewed  a 
force  of  about  SOOO  men.  The  battalion  of  cazadores  of  our 
advance,  detached  a  company  in  guerilla,  while  the  remain- 
der in  column  attacked  the  enemy's  cazadores,  and  drove 
them  back  precipitately  to  an  old  ruin,  from  which  they  wete 
didodged;  he  then  passed  the  bridge,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  mean  time,  our  infantry  des- 
cended from  the  eminence,  and  the  cavalry  kept  its  march  by 
the  road.  The  enemy  then  attempted  a  movement  from  his 
right,  but  was  opposed  by  the  rifle  corps  and  the  British  com* 
pany.    The  first  battalion  of  Barcelona,  and  the  Bravo  of 
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Poezy  with  the  squoclroo  of  the  upper  phunf ,  formed  the  cea* 
tre.  The  battalion  of  the  line  of  New  Grenada,  and  the 
guides  of  the  rear,  united  to  the  battalion  of  cazadoresi  were 
on  the  left:  the  columns  of  Tunja  and  Socorro  were  in  reserve. 

Immediately  the  action  became  general  throughout  the 
line.  General  Auzuategui  directed  the  operations  of  the 
centre  and  oT  the  right:  he  attacked  a  battalion  which  the 
enemy  had  deployed  in  guerilla,  in  a  glen,  and  obliged  it  to 
retire  to  its  line,  which,  now  in  column  on  an  eminence,  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  centre,  and  two  corps  of  cavaliy, 
waited  our  attack. 

The  troops  in  our  centre,  notwithstanding  a  severe  fire 
from  some  force  of  th6  enemy  on  our  left  flank,  attacked  his 
main  body :  he  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  but  our  troops,  in  the 
most  audacious  styJe,  executbg  their  movements  with  the  best 
discipline,  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  corps.  The 
squadron  of  the  upper  plains  charged  with  its  usual  bravery : 
From  that  moment  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  general 
were  unavailing ;  and  he  was  driven  from  his  position*  The 
company  of  mounted  grenadiers,  all  Spaniards,  were  the  Qrst 
that  fled.  The  infantry  attempt^  to  form  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  but  were  immediately  destroyed.  A  corps  of  cavalry  in 
reserve  waited  for  ours,  with  their  lances  prepared  to  charge, 
and  were  totally  cut  to  pieces ;  and  finally,  the  whole  Spanish 
army,  in  complete  derouie,  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time,  simultaneously,  General  Santander,  who 
commanded  the  left,  and  who  had  met  with  a  temerarious 
resistance  from  the  enemy's  vanguard,  to  which  h^  had  only 
to  oppose  his  cazadores  with  some  companies  of  the  line,  by 
the  guides  of  the  rear  passed  tlie  bridge,  and  completed  the 
victory. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  are  prisoners.  General 
Barreyro,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  New  Grenada, 
and  his  second  in  command.  Colonel  Ximenez,  almost  all  the 
eommanders  and  chiefs  of  corps,  a  multitude  of  imbaltenis, 
and  ^ove  1,000  men  are  prisoners,  with  their  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, cavalry,  &c.    Not  above  50  men,  with  some  ofiicers 
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of  ciMraliyi  who  fled  before  the  battle  was  decided,  have 
escaped.  The  comoiander  in  chief^  Barreyro,  waa  taken  by 
Pedro  Martinez,  a  private  of  the  rifle  corps. 

General  Santander>  with  the  advance,  and  the  guides  of 
Ae  reserve,  proceeded  instantly,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives, 
to  this  place;  and  General  Auzuategui,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  remained  during  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
advantages  obtamed  by  the  Republic  in  yesterday's  glorious 
victory  are  incalculable. 

Our  troops  never  gained  a  more  decisive  triumph,  and  they 
have  been  seldom  opposed  to  troops  better  disciplined,  or 
better  commanded. 

Nothing  is  comparable  tQ  the  intrepidity  displayed  by 
General  Auzuategui,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions,  and  a 
squadron  of  oavalry,  with  which  he  attacked,  and  made  pri- 
soners, the  main  body  of  the  enemy :  to  him  we  are  in  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  victory. 

General  Santander  directed  his  manoeuvrp  with  judgment 
and  bravery.  The  regiment  Bravo  of  Paez,  and  first  of  Barce- 
lona, and  the  squadron  of  the  upper  plains,  fought  with  dia- 
ftlnguished  valour.  The  colufnns  of  Tunja  and  Socorro  join- 
ed the  right  at  the  moment  pf  victory.  In  fine,  his  Excellency 
is  highly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs,  officersi  and 
soldiers  of  the  Libertador  army,  on  this  memorable  day. 

Pripcipal  Headrquar^rs,  at  Venta  Quemada,  the  8th  August 

1819t 

P.  SouBLETTE,  Chief  of  the  Stafl^ 

BULLETIN,  Ko.  5.^Battlb  of  Bojaca. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Mugica,  with  the  corps  of  dragoons  and 
guides,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  early  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  8th.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  day,  his  Excellency 
followed  with  the  cavalry  of  the  upper  plains,  and  joined  in 
ChocontL  On  the  9th  all  the  infantry  marched.  On  the 
10th,  his  Excellency,  on  his  arrival  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Comun,  received  intelligence  from  the  capital,  that  the 
Viceroy,  the  Royal  Audience,  with  the  guard  of  hooour,  and 
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the  regiment  of  the  cazadores  of  Aragon,  with  all  the  persons 
in  the  employment  of  Gorernment,  civil  and  military^  had 
abandoned  it  (the  capital)  on  the  morning  of  Uie  9th,  leaving 
the  place  in  the  greatest  confiision  and  alarm.  His  Excel- 
lency expedited  his  march,  and  entered  the  capital  on  the 
same  day  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
wanted  words  to  express  their  happiness,  and  who,  after  three 
years  of  the  most  cruel  oppression,  could  scarcely  believe 
in  the  reality  of  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  delivery.  The 
streets  and  squares  were  crowded  with  people,  eager  to  see 
his  Excellency,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  trntli.  The  Viceroy 
Samano  has  taken  the  direction  of  the  Honda,  and  Caieada  is 
gone  to  the  south.  All  the  cavalry  and  the  corps  of  reserve 
are  pursuing  in  every  direction ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  none  will  escape.  "Hie  army  Libertador  has  per- 
formed what  it  undertook  in  this  campaign.  In  75  days* 
march  from  the  village  of  Mantecal,  m  the  province  of  Vari- 
nas,  his  Excellency  has  niade  his  entry  into  the  capital  of  the 
New  Kingdom,  after  having  overcome  difficulties  and  obstacles 
much  greater  than  could  be  foreseen  when  this  expedition  was 
undertaken,  and  destroyed  an  army  three  times  superior  in 
number  to  the  invaders. 

The  precipitation  with  which  the  Viceroy  and  his  satellites 
fled  on  the  first  news  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Bojaca,  pre* 
vented  his  saving  any  thing  of  the  public  treasure.  In  the 
mint  we  have  found  above  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  metal ; 
and  in  the  other  public  buildings,  all  the  material  of  war  to 
equip  a  numerous  army.  The  liberty  of  New  Grenada  has 
infallibly  established  that  of  all  South  America,  and  the  year 
1819  will  be  the  period  of  the  war  which  Spain  has  wa^ed 
against  us,  with  such  violations  of  humanity,  since  the  year 

IBIO. 

*     The  Oenenl  in  Chief  of  tlio  Soifi; 

SoUBLBtTX. 

Head-quarters,  Santa  F6,  the  11  tli  of  Aug.  1819 — 9th. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom 
of  New  Grenada,  the  arms  of  the  Republic  were 
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victoriousi  and  the  head-quarters  were  now  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  whence  his  Excellency  the 
President  dates  the  following  dispatch  to  his 
Excellency  the  Vice-President. 

Head-quarterSf  ^anta  F6^  Augua  H.  1819. 

Simon  Bolivar,  President  of  the  Republic,  Captain-Qeneral 
of  the  forces  at  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  to  his 
Excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic. 

From  the  period  I  conceived  the  project  of  marching  the 
army  into  the  interior  of  this  kingdom,  I  was. well  aware  that 
tlie  apprehensions  of  the  Spaniards  would  excite  them  to  put 
all  their  resources  into  action  ;  and  this  opinion,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  n^y  own  observations,  was  soon  confirmed 
by  the  military  returns  of  the  Viceroy,  which  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  intercept.  By  them  I  discovered  that  a  very 
superior  force  of  well  disciplined  troops  was  collected  on  the 
frontiers,  as  a  barrier  intended  to  repulse,  and  finally  destroy, 
tlie  valiant  Libertador  army.  I  calculated  nevertheless,  that 
the  cruelties  and  oppressions  which  had  been  so  inhumanly 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  all  clashes,  must  have  prepared 
their  feelings  for  uniting  In  tlie  cause  of  their  heroic  deliver- 
ers ;  and,  in  fact,  I  had  just  passed  the  Cordillera  which  sepa- 
rates the  plains  from  the  province  of  Casanare,  when  I  was 
saluted  with  the  benedictions  of  thousands,  eagerly  expecting 
the  army  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  men  sighing  for  liberty, 
as  the  only  remedy  for  all  the  calamities  and  afflictions  they 
had  suffered,  and  which  had  wound  them  up  to  the  highest 
degree  of  exasperation.  An  able  officer  at  the  head  of  from 
4,000  to  5,000  warriors,  was  the  first  to  meet  me  in  the  field 
of  battle.  General  Don  Jose  Maria  Barreyro,  to  whom  the 
command  of  this  corps  was  confided,  did  all  that  bravery, 
tactics,  and  discipline  could  accomplish ;  but  these  only  serv- 
ed to  add  new  lustre  to  the  arms  of  the  Republic.  The  dis- 
cipline of  his  troops,  the  advantageous  position  they  occupied, 
and  the  extent  of  his  resources,  clearly  demonstrated!  that  our 
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enterprise  could  only  be  completed  by  dint  of  peneverance 
and  intrepidity ;  qualities  of  which  the  army  of  the  Republic 
had  evinced  proofs  on  so  many  occasions.  The  battle  of 
Bojaca,  in  which  we  have  obtained  the  most  signal  victory, 
has  decided  the  fate  of  the  people  in  this  kingdom.  Afler 
destroying  the  royal  army  even  to  its  elements,  I  have  come 
to  this  capital  to  meet  my  fellow*citizens,  who  I  find  all 
emulous  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  ready  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  ours  for  the  extermination  of  our  common 
enemy ;  taking  arms,  and  precipitating  themselves  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives  to  make  prisoners.  The  circumstantial  details 
of  those  triumphs  will  be  found  in  the  impressions  enclosed. 
My  sensibility  was  not  a  little  excited,  on  my  arrival  here,  to 
see  the  marks  of  the  depredations  and  instruments  of  the 
pruelties  committed  by  the  proselytes  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
Viceroy  Samano,  attended  by  all  who  held  situations  under 
his  government,  Uie  greater  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  all 
that  remained  of  the  military,  had  fled  from  the  city  on  the 
first  news  of  our  victory ;  but  before  I  entered  the  capital,  I 
had  dispatched  some  divisions  to  the  south  and  west  (the 
routes  they  had  taken),  and  hope  that  few  will  escape.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  devastation  this  kingdom  has  suffer- 
ed, the  Republic  may  reckon  on  a  million  of  dollars  in 
metalics,  exclusive  of  the  immense  sum  to  be  realized  from 
tlie  property,  public  and  private,  of  the  malcontents  who  have 
fled. 

I  am  actively  employed  regulating  the  interior  economy ; 
and  the  fine  disposition  of  the  people,  among  whom  there  is 
scarcely  one  enemy,  incites  me  to  think  that  the  power  of  the 
foe  u  for  ever  annihilated. 

Your  Excellency  and  the  Republic  will  be  pleased  to  re^ 
ceive  my  cordial  felicitations,  and  the  prayers  of  the  illustrious 
Grenadines,  (who  only  aspire  to  enjoy  our  mutual  happiness 
on  this  great  event),  condescending  at  same  time  to  present 
to  the  Supreme  Congress  the  triumphs  of  Che  victory  obtain- 
ed by  the  army  under  my  command,  as  a  tribute  of  my  duty. 
May  God  preserve  your  Excellency  many  years. 

BOLIVAB. 
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While  these  events  were  passing  in  New  Gre- 
nada, Paez  was  keeping  the  enemy  fully  employed 
in  the  interior  of  Venezuela;  as  the  following 
letter  to  Bolivar  will  sufl&ciently  testify. 

£XCELX.EMT  SlRf 

With  reference  to  my  anterior  dispatch  I  have  now  to  state, 
that  on  the  10th  instant  I  moved  my  head-quarters  from  the 
ishind  of  Achaguas,  keeping  on  the  side  of  the  Apure.  My 
intention  was  to  proceed  to  Nutrias  to  attack  and  beat  that 
garrison ;  and  to  that  intent  the  English  infantry,  and  some 
country  troops  lately  recfruited,  were  marched,  forming  with  the 
cavalry  a  respectable  division.  On  the  16th  we  got  to  the  ford 
Mamporalj  and  having  found  it  impossible  to  get  on  with  the 
infantry,  on  account  of  the  inundation  of  the  Savanas,  I  sent 
back  the  infantry  to  Achaguas,  and  proceeded  with  tlie 
cavalry  only,  with  a  view  of  making  an  attempt  on  Guanaroy 
and  other  points  of  the  west  of  Caracas.  For  the  better  suc- 
cess of  this  operation,  I  directed  Colonel  Arismendi  to  make 
a  demonstration  on  the  capital  of  Varinas  with  the  regiment 
of  La  Muerte,  to  disperse  or  distract  the  force  he  had  beaten 
some  days  before.  On  the  17th  I  continued  my  march  by 
the  road  to  this  village,  which  our  guides  reported  to  be  the 
best,  and  having  progressed  three  days  successively,  without 
finding  at  any  place  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  troops, 
or  even  a  spot  of  dry  land  to  pass  the  night,  we  encamped  on 
the  19th  at  night,  at  a  league  from  this  village,  where  I  re- 
ceived advice  from  my  videttes,  that  a  division  of  the  enemy^ 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  and  some  cara- 
bineers, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Duran, 
had  just  taken  possession  of  the  town,  for  the  double  intent  of 
be^tting  the  guerillas  we  keep  up  in  this  neighbourhood,  to 
burn  the  village,  destroy  the  plantations,  and  carry  o£f  the  lA- 
habltanta  prisoners  to  Hutrins,  I  immediately  prepared  to 
give  him  a  lesson,  and  at  day  light  on  the  20th  we  broke  up 
the  encampment,  and  made  my  dispositiond  for  the  attack. 
The  line  farmed  en  battaiUe.    I  ordered  Lieutenant-colonel 
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Corndio  MUnoz  to  cbmmand  the  right,  at  the  head  of  h\f 
own  guard  of  honour ;  Colonel  A.  Rangel  the  lei^»  with  tlie 
regiment  of  Valientes ;  and  General  Torres  the  centre,  with 
the  hilssara  dismounted.    The  enemy  formed  in  a  square  on 
the  place,  made  a  Tery  obstinate  resistance,  repulsing  our 
attacks  even  with  the  bayonet;  but  foreseeing  his  destruction 
inevitable,  from  the  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded  fall- 
ing round  him,  he  retired  in  good  order,  though  under  a 
heavy  fire,  to  a  casa-fuerte,  ot*  block-house,  where  he  was 
protected  from  the  continuance  of  the  attack*    I  then  pre- 
pared to  assault  him,  by  forming  four  columns  of  light  cavalry 
dismounted,  who,  dashing  6n  simultaneously  at  all  hazards, 
got  to  the  house,  and  attacked  with  the  greatest  bravery ;  some 
with  their  sabres  cutting  down  the  doors  and  windows,  others 
with  stakes  endeavouring  to  pull  down  the  walls;  but  they 
were  so  much  exposed  to  the  fire  from  within,  by  the  creneausi 
and  other  incidents,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire.    Again, 
however,  they  renewed  the  assault ;  but  perceiving  it  would  be 
irtipbssible  to  carry  the  place  for  want  of  proper  tools,  I 
ordered  them  off,  while  the  cry  was  "  Death  or  Victory !"  and 
made  them  sensible  that  bravery  without  pnidenee  would  give 
the  palm  to  the  enemy,  assuring  them,  that  if  they  would  con^ 
fide  in  me,  the  place  should  be  carri^  before  mommg ;  that 
in  the  mean  time  they  should  repose  a  little,  and  be  prepared 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  valour.    The  cavalry  being  then  re« 
concentred,   I  placed  four  guerillas  of  dismounted  hutoars 
in  the  nearest  houses  in  front,  with  orders  to  fire  at  every  thing 
that  presented  iuelf,  and  chiefly  at  the  windows  6f  the  casa- 
fucrte.    This  ^as  punctually  obeyed,  to  the  great  annoyance  ' 
of  the  enemy  during  all  the  day,  during  which  a  path  to  the 
house  waB  discovered  in  the  rear,  covered  with  brushwood^ 
which  had  escaped  our  observation  during  the  assaults  of  the 
morning.     At  night-fall  the  columns  of  cavalry  were  again 
formed  far  the  attack,  and  making  a  feint  in  front,  the  real 
assault  was  made  by  the  path  in  the  rear,  when,  notK'ithstand- 
ing  the  formidable  resistance  of  the  enemy,  every  thing  was 
carried,  and  a  victory  obtained  Of  eternal  honour  to  the  arms 
of  the  Republic.    It  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the 
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trdops,  who  bayonetted  every  enemy  opposed  to  them,  and 
none  escaped  except  the  commanding  officer  (badly  wounded) 
and  about  SO  men,  favoured  by  a  dark  rainy  night,  and  the 
direction  of  that  ungratefol  American  Captain  Ya^zA,  whd 
served  them  as  a  guide;  but  I  immediately  detached  a 
guerilla  in  pursuit,  and  hope  to  have  a  good  account  of  them; 
Among  the  enemy's  officers  killed  is  Captain  Torres,  a  very 
distinguished  Spanish  officer*  The  isiBue  of  this  afiair  has 
been  most  fatourable.  We  have  taken  all  the  stored,  200 
stand  of  arms,  and  the  whole  division  has  been  annihilated* 
Many  wounded  have  been  since  discovered  in  the  thickets. 

Our  loss  consists  of  five  officers,  four  sergeants,  and  twenty 
rank  and  file  killed ;  and  eleven  officers,  and  eighty-five  rank 
and  file  wounded.  Among  the  former  we  lament  the  brave 
Colonel  Urquiola,  who  fell  gloriously  fulfilling  his  dutjr  as  d 
patriot;  Lieutenant-colonel  Navarro;  Captain.  Pedro  Juau 
Gamarra,  and  Lieutenant  Pedro  Gomez,  whose  memory  will 
long  live  in  this  army.  Of  the  latter  are  Colonel  Juan 
Gomez,  Lieut.-Colonel  Manuel  Arraiz,  Capt.  Ramon  Estevez> 
Lieut.  Fructner  Estevez,  and  Sub-lieutenants  Ronaldo  Salar, 
Encamacion  Castillo,  Eusebio  Ledesma^,  Julian  Pena,  Leoii 
Estevez, — Pirego  Oliva,  and  Juan  Asprd. 

I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  did  I  omit  recommending 
to  your  Excellency  the  brilliant  and  distmguished  valour 
displayed  by  General  Torres,  the  brave  Colonel  Rangel, 
Colonel  Munon,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurencio  Silva, 
who  were  the  first  to  assault  and  tear  down  the  windows  with 
their  sabres ;  and  Colonel  Carmona,  Lieut.-Coi.  Josef  Maria' 
Augule,  Lieut-Col.  Jadnto  Imrabad,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Curtejon,  for  their  bravery  and  perseverance  throughout  the 
action ;  and  indeed  the  whole  corps,  both  officers  and  soldiers, 
#ere  emulous  to  distinguish  themselves  in  obtaining  so  com-f 
plete  a  victory. 

Be  pleased  to  recdve  and  accept  this  official  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Republic,  that  its  brave  defenders  may  be  known. 

JosB  Antonio  Paez. 
Head-quarters,  at  the  village  of  La  Cruz,  July  21. 1819. 
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General  Auziiategiii  pursued  the  royaMsts  who 
had  fled  from  Santa  F6  as  far  as  Nare  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Colonel 
Plaza  was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  Calzada,  who 
had  retired  to¥rards  Popayao.  The  provinces  of 
Neyva  and  Maraquita,  the  former  to  the  south, 
the  latter  to  the  north  of  Bogota,  declared  their 
freedom. 

On  the  SSth  of  August  an  army  was  marched 
to  Popayan  ;  another  against  Santa  Martha ;  and  a 
third  for  the  Apure,  through  the  valleys  of  Cu- 
cuta,  to  join  Paez.  Cucuta  had  been  shortly  before 
occupied  by  Soublette. 

Bolivar,  profiting  by  hid  past  experience^  de- 
termined to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously;  and 
wisely  considered  all  that  he  had  already  acquired 
only  as  the  means  of  obtaining  more.  For  this 
purpose  he  remitted  300^000  dollars  to  Angos* 
tura,  to  purchase  n^uskets  to  arm  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  parts  of  New 
Grenada.  The  command  of  the  western  army  on 
the  Apure  was  given  to*  Paez ;  and  the  eastern 
army  was  placed  under  Marino.  Bermudez,  the 
second  in  command,  was  dispatched  to  bring 
troops  from  Margarita  to  Maturin. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  this  year,  D'Evereux 
sailed  with  troops,  to  the  amount  of  5000  men, 
from  Liverpool,  to  join  the  independents  in 
Colombia.  Previous  to  this,  several  vessels  had 
arrived  in  the  Spanish  Main,  laden,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  with  officers  and  men. 
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Little  enough  of  the  real  condition  of  Americsl 
is  known  now :  much  less  was  known  then.  They 
had  heard  of  America  as  the  country  of  gold  and 
sUver  J  they  had  read  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  of 
Mexico  i  and  they  conceived  that  little  more  was 
necessary  than  to  present  themselves,  to  acquire 
some  share  of  those  riches  the  Spaniards  had 
kept  so  long  to  themselves.  The  majority  of 
these  soi'disant  officers,  one-half,  nay  I  may  ven- 
ture to  ^y,  two-thirds  of  whom  had  never  fired  a 
gun  in  their  lives,  were  heartily  tired  of  the  under-^ 
taking  before  half  the  voyage  was  over.  The 
discipline  which  the  colonels  of  the  different  regi- 
ments, who  in  general  had  been  officers  in  the 
British  service,  endeavoured  to  introduce  among 
them,  was  intolerable  to  men  who  had  no  idea  of 
restraint,  and  who  entered  into  a  military  life, 
not  with  any  intention  of  continuing  in  it,  but 
solely  with  the  view  of  making  money  enough  to 
get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  they  could.  One  can 
easily  conceive  what  their  disappointment  must 
have  been,  when,  instead  of  meeting  with  an 
army  accompanied  with  those  comforts  which 
an  English  soldier  expects,  and  is  accustomed  to 
have,  they  found  men  who,  with  a  blanket  thrown 
across  then:  shoulders,  were  prepared  to  brave  all 
the  inclemencies  of  a  tropical  campaign.  Instead 
of  finding  their  dreams  of  wealth  and  fortune 
realized,  with  what  surprise  must  they  have  heard, 
that  the  native  troops  always  fought  without  pay, 
and  that  Bolivar  probably  at  that  period  had  not 
1000  dollars  iii  his  treasury. 

.     VOL.  II,  E  e 
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The  comphinta  of  the  parties  who  had  gone 
out  proceeded  also  from  the  majority  of  them 
being  persons  of  discontented  habits,  and  from 
their  assuming  a  d^^ee  of  consequence  and 
Bsaihmty  quite  inconsistent  with  any  subordina- 
tion. But  even  when  their  complaints  have  been 
well  founded,  their  disappointments  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  positive  distress  anil  difficulty  the 
country  had  to  encounter. 

In  respect  to  D'Evereux's  expedition,  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  all  the  complaints  and  disap- 
pointments, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  without  the 
least  previous  arrangement  with  the  Government, 
or  notice  of  any  kind  to  any  party  concerned, 
9000  men  were  landed  at  Margarita,  a  barren 
island,  always  depending  on  foreign  supplies  for 
its  provisions.  A  greater  piece  of  insanity  was 
never  committed ;  and  the  Government  was  blam- 
ed for  all  this. 

Disappointed  patriot  officers  consequently  made 
a  regular  trade  of  writing  and  publishing  their 
miseries  when  they  returned  to  England  j  wdl 
knowing  that  there  was  nobody  there  who  could 
have  the  means  of  contradicting  in  detail  any  of 
their  statements. 

Upon  Morillo's  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
march  of  Bolivar  for  New  Grenada,  he,  by  way 
of  Merida,  instantly  dispatched  La  Torre  to  take 
the  command  there.  He  arrived  at  Cucuta  on 
the  4th  of  August  j  but  on  the  10th  Bolivar  was 
in  possession  of  Santa  F6,  of  Barreyro  and  his 
army. 
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Don  Jose  Bausa,  who  was  governor  of  Pam* 
plona,  quickly  evacuated  it ;  and  Antioquia  and 
Popay^i  soon  after  declared  their  independence* 
Tolca,  the  governor  of  the  former,  fled  towards 
Carthagena  with  100  men,  but  was  shordy  after 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Penon,  together  with  14 
mules  laden  with  coined  money. 

Bolivar  soon  after  this  proposed  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  to  the  Viceroy;  but  this  was  not 
ratified,  as  the  Viceroy  fled  almost  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Bojaca. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  Santander,  who  had 
been  left  as  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  addressed  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Grenada. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  of  the  Order  of  the  Libe- 
rators of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  honoured  with  the 
Cross  of  Boyaca,  General  of  Division  of  the  Armies  of  the 
Republic,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Free  Provinces  of  New 
Grenada,  &c, 

PROCLAMATION. 

Grsnabans  l^Liberty,  which,  four  months  ago,  I  offered 
to  you  from  Casanare,  is  now  restored  to  you.  The  tyrants 
have  disappeared;  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  has  been 
in  part  avenged ;  and  you  are  in  possession  of  your  most 
sacred  rights.  In  the  space  of  forty  days,  an  army  of  heroes 
and  a  chief  accustomed  to  conquer,  to  triumph  over  difficult 
ties,  and  to  burst  the  chains  of  enslaved  nations,  have  achieve 
ed  all  this  for  your  welfare. 

Grenadansl^Record  for  ever  that^  your  regeneration  in 
1819  is  the  work  of  the  immortal  Bolivar.    For  ever  rc- 
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memberi  that  your  slavery  in  1816  was  the  result  of  apathy, 
of  oTenreening  confidence,  of  intrigue,  and  disunion.  The 
good  which  you  enjoy  is  immense:  it  has  already  cost  you 
ftiuch  to  be  free ;  but  it  would  cost  you  more  to  be  slaves 
again. 

Fellow  countrymen! — Fate,  and  the  extreme  goodness 
of  the  Chief  of  the  nation,  have  conferred  on  me  the  high 
destiny  of  governing  you.  I  cannot  offer  you  more  than  an 
ardent  desire  to  preserve  your  native  country,  and  my  co- 
operation with  the  liberators  in  defending  it.  I  solemnly  de- 
clare, that  New  Grenada  shall  never  again  be  blotted  out  from 
the  list  of  free  nations,  by  the  influence  of  those  vices  which 
before  reduced  it  to  slavery. 

Your  exertions,  Grenadans,  are  necessary,  are  indispen- 
sable. Without  them  the  Government  is  a  defenceless  body. 
Ministers  of  religion,  soldiers,  merchants,  agriculturists-^ 
every  Grenadan !  if  each  of  you  contribute  not  to  sustain  the 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  your  condition  and  your  faculties 
exact  of  you  in  rigorous  obligation,  reckon  again  on  the  repe- 
tition, in  your  native  country,  of  horrors,  and  of  scenes  of 
blood  more  frightful  than  those  which  you  have  seen  exhibited ; 
an  eternal  stain  will  fall  upon  your  memory,  and  the  maledic- 
tion of  posterity ;  because,  in  that  case,  you  will  not  have 
made  the  sacrifices  which  you  owe  to  independence  and  to 
liberty. 

£.  P.  Saktandxr. 

Santa  FSde  Bogota,  September  21. 1819. 

The  following  decree,  which  was  published  at 
this  period,  we  have  inserted  here,  as  the  best 
answer  to  the  numerous  imputations  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  Britisli  officers  and  troops  who  have 
entered  into  their  service,  with  which  the  Colom- 
bian Republic  has  been  assailed.  It  affords  un- 
deniable evidence  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
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Government  towards  those  who  have  meritorious- 
ly exerted  themselves  in  the  independent  cause. 

JiTAH  Bautista  Ari8Mendi»  Vice-Prcsident  of  the 
Republic,  &c. 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  distinguished  merit 
acquired  with  the  Republic  by  foreign  troops  fighting  under 
our  banners,  the  just  rights  they  have  to  a  remuneration  for 
their  services,  and  the  inviolability  that  ought  to  be  observed 
in  the  contracts  under  which  they  were  embarked  in  Europe, 
in  order  to  come  to  Venezuela,  with  a  view  to  defend  our 
liberty,  I  have  been  induced  to  decree  as  follows:— 

Article  1.  The  foreign  troops  who  have  come  to  Venezuela, 
by  virtue  of  the  contracts  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Supreme  Chief,  are,  and  constitute  part  of  the  army  of  the 
Republic  ;  and  as  such  enjoy  the  same  rights,  pre-eminences, 
and  privileges  as  the  natives  of  the  country. 

2.  In  consequence  of  said  article,  they  shall  enjoy  all  the 
distributions  of  national  property  decreed  to  them  by  the 
law  promulgated  on  10th  October  1817,  by  his  Excellency 
the  President,  then  Supreme  Chief,  assigning  to  each  soldier 
500  dollars;  and  so  in  proportion  to  the  other  classes  and 
officers  of  the  army. 

S.  The  conditions  stipulated  for  their  conveyance  out  with 
the  said  commissioners  shall  be  exactly  fulfilled,  and  the 
advances  made  by  each  individual  shall  be  paid  on  account 
of  the  national  funds. 

4.  For  this  purpose  the  chiefs  and  commanders  of  foreign 
detachments  shall  immediately  transmit  to  the  Government 
the  contracts  they  may  have  in  thdr  possession,  and  also  an 
etact  list  of  all  the  troops  and  officers,  stating  the  sums  due 
to  each,  from  the  day  they  arrived  in  Venezuela. 

5.  If,  through  the  arrears  usually  ^perienced  during  a 
campaign^  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  Government 
and  the  difficulty  -of  communications,  the  whole  of  the  rations 
and  subsistence  agreed  on  should  not  have  been  made  up, 
the  Government  remains  answerable  to  pay  the  deficiency  in 
money,  or  as  each  individual  may  wish. 
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6.  The  War  Minister  shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of 
Uiis  decree^  which  shall  be  [printed,  published,  and  circulated 
by  the  authorities  to  whom  it  may  belong. 

Given  in  the  palace  of  Government,  in  the  capital  of 
Guyana,  11th  October  1819. 

(Signed)    Juan  Bautista.  Arismendt,  Vice-President* 
DiBoo  B.  Ubbaneja,  Minister  of  War. 

^    After  this  decree,  the  annexed  proclamation 
was  addressed  to  the  British  legion. 

J.  B.  Arismekdi,  Member  of  the  Order  of  Liberators,  Cap* 
tain-General  of  the  Armiesi  and  Vice-President  of  the 
State,  &c. 

Qooemment  Home  at  Maturing  November  2S*  1819. 

Generous  Stravqbrs  !— A  noble  sentiment  of  justice  has 
caused  you  to  leave  your  native  land.  Scarcely  did  you  know 
that  Venesuela  was  struggling  for  her  liberty  and  indepen* 
dence,  when  you  left  your  homes  to  enrol  yourselves  under 
her  banners.  Bora  freemen^  you  detested  aUke  tyranny  and 
tyrants. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  esteems  you  as  her  tons»  and 
has  made  you  equal  partakers  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  of 
the  recompense  due  to  the  liberators. 

Our  armies,  conducted  by  the  President  of  the  State,  have 
liberated  New  Grenada.  Your  brave  companions,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  this  glorious  enterprise,  have  behaved  like 
heroes,  end  have  already  received  the  reward  of  their  labours. 

His  Excellency  the  President  is  once  more  in  the  territory 
of  Venezu^a,  at  the  head  of  an  army  equally  nimierous  and 
well  provided ;  and  I  have  come  in  perscn  io  send  you  to 
the  field  of  honour  fq^  the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  glories. 
I  have  come  to  march  and  join  you  wHh  the  powevful  army 
of  the  East,  whioh,  under  the  orders  of  the  brave  Oenend  io 
Chief,  Marino,  will  drive  the  aiemies  of  liberty  from  their 
last  intrenchments. 
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Subordlaationy  respect  for  the  laws  of  Venezuela^  the  most 
strict  discipliDe,  and  the  most  cordial  and  perfect  unioa 
becween  you  and  the  Venezuelan  soldiers,  will  form  an  invin- 
cible army,  which  will'eiLpel,  for  ever,  the  oppressors  from  a 
country  which  they  have  stained  with  so  many  crimes. 

Brave  brothers  in  arms!  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  satisfied 
that  you  will  conduct  yourselves  in  battle  equal  to  your  brave 
^^^mpatriots  in  New  Grenada;  and  the  legislative  body  and 
the  Government  will  always  deem  you  and  your  generous 
nation  as  one  of  the  first  liberators  of  Venezuela. 

(Signed)    J.  B.  A«iSMKNj>r. 

The  entry  of  Bolivar  into  Angostura,  after  his 
late  glorious  campaign  in  New  Grenada,  was  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  and  affecting  spectacles 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Washington*  He 
was  hailed  by  the  whole  population,  as  the  libera- 
te and  father  of  his  country ;  the  destroyer  of 
oppression,  and  victor  over  tyranny. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Republic  was  published,  by  which  th^ 
Viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada  and  the  Captain- 
generalship  of  Venezuela  were  united  into  one 
State.  As  this  .document  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  gratified 
by  its  insertion. 

FUNDAMENTAL  LAW  OF  THE  REPUBUC  OF 
COLOMBIA. 

The  Sovereign  Congress  of  Venezuela,  to  whose  authority 
the  towns  and  people  of  New  Grenada,  recently  liberated  by 
the  arms  of  the  Republic,  have  yoluntarily  agreed  to  subject 
themselves,  considering,-— 

1.  That  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada, 
when  united  into  one  Republic,  possess  all  the  capabilities 
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and  means  of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  pros- 
perity : 

2.  Thaty  constituted  as  separate  Republics,  however  strong 
the  bonds  bj  which  they  might  be  united,  instead  of  being 
able  to  improve  so  many  advantages,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  become  consolidatedi  and  cause  their  sovereignty  to 
be  respected  i 

S.  That  these  truths,  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  men  of  superior  talent  and  enlightened  patriotism,  have 
induced  the  Governments  of  the  two  Republics  to  agree  to  an 
union,  which  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented : 

Wherefore,  impelled  by  those  considerations  of  necessity 
and  reciprocal  interest,  and  in  conformity  to  the  report  of  « 
special  committee  of  the  deputies  of  New  Grenada  and  Vene- 
zuela, in  the  name  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  has  decreed  and  decrees  the  following  fundamental 
law  of  the  Republic  of  Oolombia:— 

Art.  1.  The  Republics  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada, 
from  this  day,  are  united  in  on^  single  state,  under  the  glo- 
rious title  of  Republic  of  Colonibia* 

2.  The  territory  of  said  state  shall  be  all  that  was  compre- 
hended in  the  ancient  Captain-Generalship  of  Venezuela  and 
the  Viceroyalty  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  embracing 
an  extent  of  115,000  square  leagues,  the  exact  limits  of  which 
shall  be  hereafter  determined. 

S.  The  debts  which  the  two  Republics  inay  have  contracted 
separately,  are  acknowledged  in  soUdutn  by  this  law,  as  a 
national  debt  of  Colombia,  to  the  payment  of  which  all  the 
effects  and  property  of  the  state  shall  be  held  bound,  and  the 
most  productive  branches  of  the  public  revenue  be  destined. 

4.  The  executive  pov^er  of  the  Republic  shall  be  exercised 
by  a  President,  and,  in  his  absence,  by  a  Vice-President,  bpth 
named,  ad  interim^  by  the  present  Congress. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  divided  into  three 
greater  departments,  viz.  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  Cundina-' 
inarca ;  which  latter  shall  comprehend  the  provinces  of  New 
6renada|  which  name  shaU  henceforwards  be  suppressed,— 
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The  capitals  of  these  departments  shall  be  the  cities  of  Cara- 
cas, Quito,  and  Bogota,  the  addition  of  Santa  F6  being  taken 
awaj. 

6.  Each  department  shall  have  a  superior  administration 
and  chief,  for  the  present  named  by  the  existing  Congress, 
with  the  title  of  Vice-President. 

7.  A  new  city,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Liberator,  Bolivar, 
shall  be  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Its  plan 
and  situation  shall  be  determined  by  the  first  General  Con- 
gress, on  the  principle  of  its  being  proportioned  to  the  wants 
and  conveniencies  of  the  three  departments,  and  to  the  gran- 
deur nature  has  destined  this  opulent  country  to  attain. 

8.  'Ae  General  Congress  of  Colombia  shall  assemble  on 
the  first  of  January  1821,  in  the  town  of  Rosario  de  Ciicuta, 
which  in  every  respect  is  deemed  the  most  convenient  spot. 
Its  convocation  shall  be  made  known  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  on  the  first  of  January  1890,  with  a  communication 
of  Uie  regulations  Ibr  the  elections,  which  shall  be  formed  by 
a  special  committee,  and  approved  by  the  present  Congress. 

9.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be 
formed  by  the  General  Congress,  to  whom  shall  be  presented, 
in  the  light  of  a  project,  the  one  decreed  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, and  which,  together  with  the  laws  promulgated  by  the 
same,  shall  immediately  be  put  into  execution,  by  way  of  an 
essay. 

10.  The  arms  and  flag  of  Colombia  shall  be  decreed  by 
the  Greneral  Congress,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  aims  and 
flag  of  Venezuek  shall  be  used,  as  being  best  known. 

11.  The  present  Congress  shall  enter  on  a  recess  on  the 
15th  of  January  1820,  and  the  new  elections  for  the  General 
Congress  of  Colombia  commence^ 

12.  A  committee  of  six  Members  and  a  President  shall 
remain  instead  of  the  Congress,  with  such  special  attributes 
as  shall  be  determined  by  decree. 

18.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  solen^iljt  pro- 
claimed in  the  towns  and  armies  with  public  feasts  and  re- 
joicings, the  same  taking  place  in  this  capital  on  the  25th 
instant  (December),  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of 
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the  world»  under  wfaoae  patronage  thia  widied-for  union  bas 
taken  place,  by  wbicb  the  state  is  regenerated. 

14.  The  anniversary  of  this  political  regeneration  shall  be 
beieafter  celebrated  as  a  national  feast,  at  which,  as  in  those 
pf  Ol jmpin*  virtue  and  learning  shall  be  rewarded. 

The  present  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic  of  Colonibia 
diall  be  solemnly  promulgated  in  the  towns  and  armies,  in- 
scribed on  all  the  public  registers,  and  deposited  in  all  the 
archives  of  the  municipalities  and  corporations,  as  well  eccle- 
siastical as  secular. 

Given  in  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  the  city  of  St  Thomas  of  Angostura,  this  17th  day 
of  December  1819— 9th  of  our  independence. 

The  President  of  the  Congress,  Francisco  A.  Zea,  Juan 
Herman  Roscio,  Manuel  Cedeno,  Juan  Martinez,  Jose  Es- 
pana,  Luis  Tomaso  Perasa,  A.  M.  Briceno,  Eusebio  Asana- 
dos,  Francisco  Conde,  D.  B.  Urbaneja,  J.  V.  Cardoso,  J. 
Munos,  O.  Basalo,  D.  Alzuro,  J.  T.  Machado,  R.  G.  Cadiz,. 
Secretary  Diego  de  Vallenilla* 

Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress  of  Venezuela,  Angostu- 
ra, Dec  17. 1819. 

The  Sovereign  Congress  decrees,  that  the  present  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  supreme  executive  power,  by  means  of  a  deputa- 
tion, for  its  publication  and  observance. 

Francisco  A.  Zba,  President. 
Diego  dm  Vallbnilla,  Sec. 

Palace  of  Government,  Angostura,  Dec.  17. 1819. 

Let  the  above  be  printed,  published,  and  executed,  and  let 
the  seal  of  state  be  affixed  to  the  same. 

(Signed)    Simon  Bolivar, 

Pmidfliit  of  die  ^public 
Minister  of  the  interior  and  of  jiutice* 

DiBOo  B.  Ubbanxja. 

The  incorporation  of  the  two  states  is  a  mea- 
sure of  the  utmost  importance^to  the  interests  of 
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both ;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  perceive  with 
what  anxiety  the  Head  of  the  Government  dwells 
on  the  subject  of  those  debts  which  have  been 
contracted  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. It  appears,  that  the  debts  contracted 
by  each  state  respectively,  in  obtaining  supplies, 
have  been  acknowledged  and  funded  into  one 
debt,  and  the  plan  of  liquidation  formed.  This, 
no  doubt,  will  aflford  great  consolation  to  those 
persons  in  this  country,  who,  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances, trusted  to  the  faith  and  honour  of 
the  Venezuelan  Republic,  and  its  enterprising 
chief,  by  whom,  it  appears^  their  services  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  following  proclama* 
tion  was  addressed  to  the  Irish  legion : — 

TO  THE  IRISH  LEGION. 
Simon  Bolivar^  President  of  the  State,  Captain-General, 

Irishmen  !— Having  left  your  own  country  in  order  to 
follow  the  generous  sentiments  which  have  always  distinguish- 
ed you  among  the  illustrious  of  Europe,  I  have  the  glory  now. 
to  number  you  among  the  adopted  children  of  Venezuela, 
and  to  esteem  you  as  the  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  Colom- 
bia. 

Irishmen ! — Your  sacrifices  exceed  all  praise>  and  scarcely 
has  Venezuela  sufficient  means  to  reward  you  according  to 
your  merits ;  but  whatever  Venezuela  possesses,  and  ^n  dis- 
pose of,  shall  with  pleasure  be  consecrated  to  the  use  of  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  who  come  to  offer  thdr  lives  and  ser- 
vices as  a  tribute  to  our  infant  Republic.     The  promises 
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you,  as  the  groaDd-work  of  your  incorporation  with  the  libe- 
rating army»  shall  be  religiously  fulfilled  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  Venezuela.  Be  assured,  that  we 
will  rather  prefer  the  privation  of  all  our  property,  than  divest 
you  of  any  of  your  most  sacred  rights. 

Irishmen! — Your  most  just  and  sublime  recompense  is 
prepared  for  you  in  the  page  of  history,  and  in  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  New  World. 

Palace  of  Government,  Angostura,  14th  December  1819. 

(Signed)    Bolivab. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Colombian  chief 
moves  is  astonishing.  After  regulating  various 
concerns  of  the  state  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
and,  among  others,  addressing  this  paper  to  the 
Irish  legion,  he  left  Angostura  on  the  24th,  in 
order  to  finish  the  grand  work  of  emancipating 
Colombia,  carrying  with  him  arms,  ammunition, 
&c.  for  the  6000  men  in  Pamplona,  and  the  4000 
of  Paez's  division  in  Varinas  and  Guanare.  The 
royalist  chief.  La  Torre,  who  had  2000  men  in 
Cucuta,  now  retired  to  Merida.  The  army  of 
the  eadt,  under  the  command  of  Arismendi  and 
Bermudez,  marched  towards  Calabozo,  where 
they  might  effect  a  junction  with  Bolivar  and 
Paez.  Soublette^s  division  had  previously  joined 
Paez  in  November.  The  intention  of  the  patriots 
was  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and  march  against 
Morillo,  who  had  joined  Morales,  and  by  one 
decisive  action  insure  the  independence  of  the 
provinces  which  still  acknowledged  the  dominion 
of  Spain. 
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On  the  20th  of  January  the  energetic  manifesto 
here  subjoined  was  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Colombia,  by  Don  F.  A.  Zea,  President  of  the 
Congress,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 

MANIFESTO. 

Francisco  Antonio  Z^a,  President  of  Congress,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombid,  &c. 

Pbopls  of  Colombiay^A  grand  political  act,  hitherto  soli- 
cited in  vain  by  men  of  superior  talents,  capable  of  estimating 
the  glory  and  power  to  which  you  must  be  elevated,  when 
united  under  a  representative  and  energetic  Government ; — 
this  act  divine,  decreed  from  eternity  in  your  favour,  has  at 
last,  under  the  paternal  auspices  of  the  Almighty,  been  realize 
ed  amidst  the  ancient  forests  and  solitudes  of  the  Orinoco. 
His  hand  is  to  be  seen  throughout  this  work.  It  is  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  herself  that  tlie  Republic  of  Colombia  has 
been  formed ;  and  the  seal  of  creation  is  stamped  upon  the 
august  law  that  gave  it  existence. 

Inhabitants  of  Venezuela,  who  under  the  poniard  of  a  Boves 
have  been  made  undaunted  patriots ! 

Inhabitants  of  Cundinamarca,  who  in  the  atrocious  school 
of  Morillo  have  learned  to  be  freemen ! 

Inhabitants  of  Quito,  whom  Ruiz  de  Castillo,  that  frightful 
precursor  of  the  sanguinary  and  perfidious  Morillo,  so  vio- 
lently impelled  onward  to  independence ! 

All  you,  people  of  Colombia,  all  have  finally  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  consolidating  yourselves  into  one  enormous 
body,  whose  weight  alone  will  discomfit  and  humble  your 
oppressors.  This  work,  so  deservedly  merited  by  you,  is 
already  finished ;  your  political  concentration  is  verified,  and 
the  fundamental  law  confirming  it,  and  which,  through  me. 
Congress  offers  for  your  supreme  sanction,  will  fulfil  all  your 
desires,  will  promote  the  interests  of  all,  will  cement  upon  an 
inunense  and  lasting  basis  your  independence,  will  establish 
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chat  of  afl  SooA  America,  and  make  joo  a  power  both  strong 
and  solid,  which,  in  the  Tery  act  of  declaring,  will  occasion 
you  to^be  respected.  Not  only  yoor  political  elevation  and 
existence  in  a  national  body,  but  the  vanity  itself  of  indivi- 
duals, feds  an  interest  in  this  miion.  It  is  an  honour  to  be- 
long to  a  great  and  powerful  people,  whose  very  name  inspires 
lofty  ideas  and  a  sentiment  of  veneration.  "  I  am  an  English- 
man !**  is  uttered  with  ostentation  in  every  land ;  and  one  day 
it  may  be  said  with  pride,  '<  I  am  a  Colombian  V*  if  yon  all 
firmly  cleave  to  the  principles  of  unity  and  int^rity  set  forth 
in  this  law,  sanctioned  by  experience  and  reason.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  proof  of  short-sightedness,  and  display  no  know- 
ledge whatsoever  of  the  march  of  nations,  for  you  to  wish  to 
be  divided  into  small  and  feeble  republics,  incapable  of  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  political  career  of  the  world;  a  peof^ 
who,  if  but  closely  united,  will  form  a  vigorous  and  opulent 
commonwealth,  whose  glory  and  grandeur  will  redound  to 
the  happiness  of  the  whole* 

None  of  your  three  great  departments  separately,  Quito, 
Venezuela,  and  Cundinamarca — ^not  one,  I  call  Heaven  to 
witness ;  no,  not  one  of  them,  however  vast  and  rich  be  its ' 
territory,  can  become  in  a  whole  century  a  durable  and  re- 
spectable power.  But  if  united,  great  God !  neither-  the 
empire  of  the  Modes  nor  Assyrians,  of  Augustus  nor  Alexan- 
der, could  ever  be  compared  with  that  Colossal  Repubh'c, 
which,  with  one  foot  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  upon 
the  Pacific,  shall  behold  Europe  and  Asia  multiplying  the 
productions  of  genius  and  the  arts,  and  cover  with  their  ships 
either  sea,  to  exchange  them  for  the  metals  and  precious 
stones  of  your  mines,  and  the  still  more  precious  fruits  of 
your  prolific  vales  and  woods.  Most  assuredly  there  cannot 
be  any  geographical  situation  better  suited  than  your  own  for 
the  commerce  of  every  country. 

Colombia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  New  Continent,  with 
extensive  and  numerous  ports  in  both  oceans,  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  the  Antilles,  and  on  the  other,  equally  distant 
between  the  two,  by  Chili  and  Mexico ;  and  every  part  of  it 
intersected  by  deep  rivers,  which  descend  in  all  directions 
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from  the  Andes,  at  times  dividing  them»  and  at  others  blend- 
ed one  with  the  other :  these  will  at  some  future  day  extend 
your  internal  navigation  from  the  opposite  coasts  to  the  centre 
of  the  Republic,  and  even  to  the  New  States  in  the  south— 
from  Guyana  to  Peru»  from  Quito  and  Cundinamarca  to  the 
Brazils,  and  perhaps  to  Paraguay ;  and  who  knows  if  not  to 
Buenos  Ayres  itself.  Surely  if  in  a  country,  for  the  most  part 
unknown  as  yet  by  its  own  inhabitants,  there  have  been  found 
so  many  and  so  extensive  communications,  here  more  or  less 
expedite,  and  there  more  or  less  obstructed,,  how  inany  more 
will  there  not  be  discovered  by  the  genius  of  liberty?  It  is 
wonderful  to  learn  those  found  out  by  the  illustrious  Caldas 
in  his  geological  and  botanical  excursions ;  that  laborious  and 
unpretending  sage,  whom  MoriUo  sacrificed  through  his  stupid 
frenzy  to  extinguish  in  your  blood  all  the  illustration  and 
virtue  of  Colombia,  which  he  considers  to  be  his  enemies. 
Unfortunate  naturalist!  the  sciences  raised  you  a  monument, 
and  the  barbarian  erected  for  you  a  scaffold  1 

But  what  importance,  what  value,  will  not  the  possession 
of  that  precious  isthmus,  destined  by  nature  to  become  the 
grand  mart  of  the  universe,  give  to  so  many  advantages  ? 
This  is  the  point  of  political  attraction,  where  all  her  rela- 
tions, and  all  her  interests,  will  be  concentrated  to  consolidate 
the  Republic ;  and  what  will  it  become  when  commerce,  that 
magnificent  founder  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  shall  there  con- 
struct her  populous  cities,  to  which  the  world  will  resort 
whenever  the  communication  between  both  seas  shall  be  once 
opened  and  practicable  ?  Honour  to  the  memory  of  the  mag- 
nanimous Corral,  who  so  much  facilitated  this  undertaking-* 
to  that  of  Caldas,  who  formed  the  plan — to  that  of  Uribe, 
who  had,  after  the  necessary  surveys  and  levellings  were 
made,  already  drafted  a  hydrographical  chart,  to  put  it  into 
execution-^when  the  Inquisition  and  Morillo,  with  his  new 
Pandora's  box,  reached  our  coasts,  disseminating  amongst 
you  fanaticism,  cruelty,  barbarity,  in  fact,  all  the  horrors  of 
despotism,  and  evincing  a  profound  abhorrence  for  every 
great  and  liberal  idea. 
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Such  are  the  geographical  benefits  yoa  will  derive  from  the 
btimate  oiiioii  establithed  by  the  law,  which  you  «o  happily 
are  about  to  HUictioii.  M^  HeaveO}  in  the  display  of  its 
beneficence,  make  yon  all  highly  sensible  <^  its  importance^ 
and  for  ever  convince  yoa»  that  the  least  digression  from  it 
will  not  only  deprive  you  of  that  unlimited  prasp^ty,  power^ 
and  glory,  with  which  you  are  blessed  by  nature,  but  will  also 
most  positively  compromise  your  political  existence.  What 
do  I  say  ?  compromise  your  political  existence !  Let  the  first 
one  who  should  conceive  the  diabolical  idea  of  separating,  I 
do  not  say  a  department  or  a  province,  but  even  a  town  from 
your  territory— 4et  him  perish,  as  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
Colombian,  who  should  refuse  to  vindicate  with  his  sword 
and  his  heart  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  Republic  you 
have  founded. 

Promulgate  solemnly,  Sons  of  Colombia !  these  principles ; 
acknowledge  them  as  the  political  creed  that  must  save  you ; 
ever  adhere  to  them,  and  you  may  confidently  rank  yourselves 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  and  powerful  people  on  the 
globe.  What  hinden  you  from  becoming  so,  if  you  do  but 
will  it  ?  Your  situation  is  truly  commercial^  and  your  country 
encompasses  whatsoever  there  is  the  most  useful  and  precious, 
rich  and  magnificent,  in  nature.  What  a  variety  of  climes, 
extending  sometimes  over  vast,  and  sometimes  over  narrow 
tracts,  imperceptibly  graduated  with  the  heat  of  Senegal  to 
that  of  the  sub-polar  ice ;  and  throughout  that  infinite  variety 
of  temperatures,  what  an  infinite  diversity  and  singularity  of 
productions !  Balsams,  spices,  resins,  gums,  scented  oils,  dyes 
the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant,  fruits  the  most  profitable  and 
estimable ;  whatever  mortal  can  wish  for  his  luxury,  pleasure, 
and  entertainment,  for  the  healing  or  alleviation  of  his  infirmi- 
ties—*all  abound  in  oiir  woods,  all  are  the  products  of  our 
fields ;  and  finally,  every  thing  that  vegetates  on  the  globe 
can,  whenever  we  wish,  be  adapted  to  our  territory.  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  mines,  of  the  precious  stones,  and  all  the 
metals,  except  that,  from  the  abundance  and  richness  of  their 
gold  mines,  they  are  induced  to  abandon  those  of  silver,  wliich 
rival  any  in  Peru.    I  will  not  mention  the  minerals  which. 
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throughout  the  wholecontinent,  exclusively  belong  to  us — such 
as  platioa,  rubies,  emeralds,  besides  nacar,  (shell  or  mother 
of  pearl),  pearls,  and  other  tributaries  which  our  seas  supply 
us  with  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  admire  the  prodigious  multiplicity 
of  all  the  cattle  of  the  Old  World,  and  lament  our  neglect  to 
tame  those  foreign  to  the  New,  fVom  which  we  certainly  might 
derive  great  gain. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  not  less  rich  nor  less  splendid  in 
Colombia  than  the  other  two.  Behold  that  immense  family 
of  birds,  covered  with  such  multiform  plumage,  from  the 
gigantic  condor,  that  feasts  itself  upon  a  bullock  or  a  horse, 
to  the  humming-bird,  all  brilliant  In  gold  and  emeralds,  suck- 
ing nectar  from  flowers.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  quadrupeds 
and  amph3>ious  tribe,  whose  skins,  not  less  variegated  or  less 
beautiful,  will  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  whenever 
commerce  shall  bring  to  light  such  a  multitude  of  animal  pro- 
ductions, which,  by  a  monopoly  injurious  and  Jealous  as  the 
dog  in  the  garden  of  Hesperides,  you  were  not  permitted  to 
touch.  Her  insects  alone,  to  treat  upon  what  appears  to  be 
most  contemptible,  will  yield  to  the  arts  and  industry,  under 
the  active  empire  of  liberty,  a  harvest  valuable  and  beautiful 
as  the  cochineal. 

Nature  has  not  contented  herself  with  pouring  upon  us  her 
most  exquisite  and  choicest  gifts,  and  establishing  throughout 
our  fields  and  gardens  the  perpetual  reign  of  spring  and 
flowers,  but  has  been  so  propitious  as  to  invest  us  with  all  her 
power  and  magnificence.  Mountains  that  overlook  the  uni- 
verse ;  rivers  that  represent  seas ;  spacious  and  pleasant  val- 
leys, now  towering  above  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  again 
descending  into  deep  abysses ;  cascades,  whence  great  bodies 
of  water  precipitate  themselves  over  huge  rocks;  mighty  tor- 
rents, whose  rapid  and  noisy  current  reanimates  and  gladdens 
her  plains  and  forests ; — the  entire  aspect  of  Colombia  is  lively 
and  picturesque,  majestic  and  grand.  Its  very  name  has  ac- 
quired so  much  lustre,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  pronounced 
but  with  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  a  feeling  of  peculiar 
merit  and  glory.  But,  alas !  from  what  fatality,  what  cruel 
destiny  is  it,  that  this  country,  the  first  in  the  physical  world, 
VOL.  II.  F  f 
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not  only  is  not  the  first,  but  does  not  even  so  touch  as  exist 
in  the  political  world  ?  It  is  because  you  have  not  willed  it : 
—will  it,  and  it  is  done.  Say,  *^  Be  it  Colombia,  and  Colombia 
it  shall  be."  Your  unanimous  will,  publicly  proclaimed,  and 
firmly  decided  to  support  the  work  of  your  creation ;  yes, 
nothing  is  wanting  but  oui^wiil,  in  such  a  vast  and  wealthy 
country,  to  form  a  powerful  and  colossal  state,  and  insure  to 
us  its  eternal  duration,  and  a  progressive  and  fapid  prosperity* 
Hasten  then,  O  inhabitants  of  Colombia,  to  declare  your 
sovereign  will !  Proclaim  with  enthusiasm  the  law  of  concen- 
tration and  unity  which  Congress  has  proposed  to  you ;  and 
fly  to  swear  upon  the  altars  of  your  country,  your  bold  de* 
termination  to  see  her  triumph,  or  with  her  perish.  Your 
voice  has  given  existence  to  Colombia,  let  your  arm  then  pre- 
serve her.  To  give  your  sanction  to  the  law,  which  has  been^ 
passed  in  the  most  authentic  and  solemn  manner,  and  with 
one  accord,  and  afl&rmed  by  an  unanimity  of  principle  and 
sentiment,  is  the  only  step  to  be  taken  by  you  to  be  admitted 
info  the  political  world. 

In  reality,  nations  exist  and  are  acknowledged,  let  us  say 
from  their  magnitude,  giving  to  understand  by  this  the  con- 
junction of  territory,  population,  and  resources.  The  only 
two  requisites  or  conditions  that  can  be  demanded  from  a 
young  people,  to  be  admitted  into  the  grand  society  of  na- 
tions, are,  a  ipaoiiest  inclination,  and  a  bulk  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  delirium  for  provincial  sovereignties,  which> 
under  a  federative  system,  are  entirely  incompatible  witl^  the 
present  state  of  our  civilization  and  public  morals,  has  pre- 
vented you  from  being  recognized  in  either  the  one  or  other 
of  these  requisites ;  but  both  of  them  become  renovated  with 
incalculable  advantages,  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  has  decreed,  thereby  fulfilling  the  wishes  which 
you  have  invariably  manifested  since  the  entrance  of  the  libe- 
rating armies. 

A  mass  of  more  than  tliree  millions  and  a  half  of  men ;  9 
territory  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  square  leagues ; 
a  position  eminently  commercial;  immense  possessions  in 
gold  and  silver  mines ;  in  fruits  the  most  estunable,  and  natu- 
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fal  productions  the  mdst  precious.  H^re  then  you  hai^e  d 
state  of  an  immense  magnitude,  which  requires  nothing  else 
but  to  step  forward  and  be  acknowledged.  Your  unanimity 
and  firm  resolution  will  give  it  at  once  existence  and  durabi- 
lity. Three  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  perfectly  united 
and  decided,  above  all  in  this  continent,  and  still  more  espe- 
cially situated  like  yQU>  cannot  and  ought  not  to  receive,  laws 
from  others.  It  would  be  the  height  of  degradation  and.  mad- 
ness, that,  capable  of  being  a  power  respectable  and  strong, 
you  should  prefer,  from  apathy,  to  be  a  miserable  colony — and 
that^  a  colony  of  Spain  ! 

Elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  all  your,  thoughts  and 
attention  ought  to  be  employed  in  proving  yourselves  worthy 
of  the;  society  of  mankind,  by  a  solemn  avowal  of  conndera- 
tioK^  and;  respect  for  all  governments,  institution^,  and  even  the 
caprice  of  otber  people.  It  is  already  time  that  those  theories 
and  disorderly  principles  of  the  world,,  which  at  the  close  of' 
the  last  century  were  put  in  circulation  to  disclose  many  great 
and  useful  ti;uths»  should  be.  abolished*  In  our  epoch  it  is 
admissible  to  be  free  9»  an  Englishman ;  but  not  so  much  so 
as  an  Athenian,  much  less  so  than  a  Roman,  and  much  less 
sljll  than  a  Laqedemeniffi).  Let  us  li^e  in  conformity  with 
our  owQ:  8f  e,^  and.  coeiust  with;  our  ootemporaries.  Mmke  a 
due  estimale  of  tbepe  idea*.  Sons  of  Colombia,  that  yoi\  may 
give  to  the  state  a  feasible  constitution,  as  well  as  a  just, 
beneficent,  and  liberal  government.  A  people  ought  never  to 
be  governed^  to  the  neglect  of  nuinkind,  by  theories  of  perfec- 
ti<m^  which  should  not  be  consistent  with  the  order  of.  nature 
and  society. 

Observe  thea  how  important  it  la  to  elect  for  the  approach- 
ing constituent  Congress,  men  distinguished  for  their  informa- 
tion, judgment,  virtues,  and  patriotism*  Be  influenced  by  no 
other  considerations  in  an  election  on  which  your  fate  de- 
pends* The  General  Congress  will,  decide  the  destinies  of 
Colombia  by  a  constitution,  whereby  your  rights  and  immuni- 
ties will  be  blended,-  sp  far  as  possible,  with  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  others.  Every  constitution  ought  to  be  fram- 
ed^ if  I  may  so  express  myself^  with  due  regard  for  all  man- 
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land;  and  lUboogfa  its  priociiMl  object  be  tbe  fdicilj  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  if  made,  the  general  welfaie  of  the  world 
oo^Dot,  opoD  that  account,  to  be  leii  attended  to.  Asenti- 
ment  of  oniTeml  philanthropj  most  supplant  in  our  hearts, 
that  terror  whidi  the  Spanish  Government  inspired  ns  with 
for  the  Terj  name  of  a  stranger,  which,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  is  reckoned  as  an  enemj  both  to  God  and  oorselTes. 
We  were  doomed  to  know  nobodj  bat  Spaniards. 

The  Congress  of  Venezuek,  listening  to  joar  calls,  and 
ever  anxioos  to  contnbate  towards  the  happj  consummation 
of  your  fate,  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  enact  for  you  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state,  which  is  this  day  presented  for 
your  approbation,  and  is,  in  ereiy  respect,  consonant  with 
your  widies.  Having  adopted  this  grand  measure,  which  was 
the  only  one  to  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  re- 
quired, it  immediately  resolved  to  adjourn,  previously  exhort- 
ing you  to  appoint  in  its  place  a  national  representation,  and 
suggestbg  to  you  the  heat  means  of  effecting  it,  instead  of 
popular  elections  or  by  k  census,  which,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, is  absolutely  impracticable.  Your  success  in 
this  particular,  so  essential  to  Uie  prosperity  of  Colombia,  has 
been  the  object  of  their  attention  and  parental  cares,  and  I 
have  done  nothing  but  express  to  you  their  vows  and  senti- 
ments. Learn  to  reciprocate  so  pure  and  noble  a  zeal,  by 
electing  representatives  worthy  of  your  Republic,  that  bears  a 
name  so  celebrated  and  heroic. 

People  of  Colombia !  A  perspective,  brUliant  in  glory  and 
prosperity,  has  been  opened  to  you  since  entering  upon  the 
boundless  career  you  have  undertaken.  Continue  onward, 
and  you  will  progressively  behold  the  grand  sphere  or  your 
power  dilating  itself.  Every  step  in  advance  will  unfold  to 
you  new  blessings  in  that  new  world ;  but,  O  sad  fate !  if  you 
should  take  one  step  backward,  in  what  an  abyss  of  evils,  the 
very  idea  of  which  strikes  the  imagination  with  horror,  you  will 
plunge  yourselves  and  all  your  posterity !  By  so  doiftg,  you 
will  not  so  much  as  attain  to  that  state  of  indolence  and  social 
nullity,  which  only  despots  and  knaves  have  called  tranquilli- 
ty.   The  yoke  of  despotism  (alls  with  new  weight  and  vio- 
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ienoe,  if  it  be  not  hurled  from  the  neck.  .  If  you  have  not 
felt  the  whole  force  of  its  descent  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  it  is  because  there  were  brave  men  to  ward  it  off.  But 
if  jou  ceased  to  make  any  resistance-— God  of  mercy !  what 
would  bave  been  your  fate !  There  would  not  now  have  been 
found  a  single  person  throughout  Colombia  who  would  know 
'bow  to  read — not  one  that  would  have  had  a  comfortable 
mode  of  subsistence — ^not  one  that  would  have  been  distin* 
guished  for  merit  or  virtue.  Our  beneficent  and  sagacious 
curates  and  lawyers,  abused  and  proscribed,  would  have  been 
removed  to  give  place  to  those  whom  Morillo,  when  at  Oca&a, 
had  there  so  pressingly  and  shamefuUy  solicited  from  Spain. 
Doubt  not  but  that  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  chains  of  oppro- 
brium, of  the  most  infamous  servitude,  will  be  your  eternal  por- 
tion, if  you  should  not  now  bring  this  your  undertaking  to  a 
glorious  termination.  Already  there  is  no  salvation  for  you 
but  absolute  independence  and  liberty. 

I  congratulate  you,  inhabitants  of  Colombia,  that  Provi- 
dence should  have  placed  you  in  the  happy  necessity  of  ele- 
vating yourselves  to  the  high  rank  which  he  has  destined  you. 
Bless  his  beneficence  and  wisdom,  confide  in  his  protection,  ^ 
and  put  into  action  at  once  all  your  means  and  resources,  to 
conclude  speedily  this  war  of  desolation,  and  secure  for  ever 
your  happiness.  Trifling  sacrifices,  and  dilatory  and  feeble 
efforts,  continued  for  g  long  and  an  indefinite  period,  will 
necessarily  go  on  impoverishing  the  state,  without  producing 
a  prompt  and  decisive  effect.  But  accomplish  in  one  day 
what  is  to  be  done  in  a  whole  year— -make  a  general  and 
simultaneous  movement— let  every  one  contribute  the  most 
be  can  to  his  country — let  the  population  rise  up  in  a  body, 
and  rush  upon  the  enemy  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  which 
overturns  and  sweeps  every  thing  before  it ; — Our  liberty  will 
then  become  the  work  of  a  single  campaign,  attended  with 
less  expenses,  less  losses,  less  hardships,  and  with  more  per- 
tain and  glorious  consequences. 

Let  us  make  then  an  extraordinary  and  general  effort  to 
expel  at  once  the  Spaniards  from  our  territory,  openbg  at  the 
same  time  our  arms  ta  our  misguided  brethren,  let  the  services 
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rendered  by  them  to  tyranny  through  misfortune  have  been 
whatKoever  they  might.  Whenever  Spain  ahall  acknowfedge 
the  impotency  to  which  she  n  actaidly  reduced,  that  shall  be 
the  last  day  of  war,  and  the  first  of  aggrandizement  and  pros^ 
perity.  On  that  day  Colombia  will  receive  new  energy,  and 
an  industrious  and  commercial  world  will  have  access  to  an 
opnlent  empire.  Our  ports  will  be  opened  to  all  nations— 
•our  territory,  barred  for  more  than  three  centuries  against 
«very  people,  will  admit  all  men  b»  friends  or  citi2sens,  trades* 
snen  or  proprietors.  Numerous  colonists  wOl  come  to  culti- 
vate our  fertile  plains,  to  extract  the  native  products  of  our 
oonntains,  or  explore  the  metals  and  precious  stones  of  such 
an  infinity  of  mines,  abandoned  for  the  want  of  bands  and 
enterprising  capitalists.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the 
state,  whether  an  owner  of  a  vast  plantation,  a  large  farm,  or  a 
rich  mine,  be  a  citizen  of  Parts  or  London,  of  Vienna  or 
Petersburg  ?  What  will  be  of  consequence  to  you  is,  good 
basbandry,  disinterested  services,  skilful  researches,  and  the 
flsaitiplication  of  every  species  of  produce ;  the  active  bustle 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  mines  will  be  of  importance  to  you ; 
ai  commerce  and  industry,  talent  and  learning,  applied  to 
nature,  which  in  a  country  so  new  and  so  highly  favoured  of 
Heaven,  will  daily  present  new  wealth  to  the  nation,  and 
growing  prosperity  to  mankind. 

Daughters  of  Colombia  1  May  your  hands,  like  those  of 
Aurora,  whidi  compels  Night  to  withdraw  her  mantle  of  dark- 
ness, and  unfold  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  portals  of  the  Orient 
to  the  rising  sun ;  may  your  hands  be  those  that  shall  scatter  a 
handful  of  Spaniards,  and  open  the  avenue  for  the  star  of 
liberty.  Yes,  fair  Colombians !  you  will  transmit  to  posterity 
this  nolAe  and  memorable  example.  The  immortal  Salabar- 
rieta  shall  not  be  our  only  heroine;  a  thousand  others  shall 
rise  up !  and  who  can  calculate  what  shall  be  the  enthusiastic 
efforts  they  may  inspire  ?  All  of  you  will  rival  each  other  in 
glory  and  heroic  patriotism.  And  who  is  there,  on  beholding 
'  you  sacrifice  your  jewels  upon  the  altars  of  your  country  with 
one  hand,  and,  writh  the  other,  arm  your  sons  against  the 
Spaniards,  that  would  i;iot  make  the  same  sacrifices,  and  like? 
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wise  dj  to  combat?  Give  this  grand  impulse,  forward  this 
universal  movement— and  with  you  shall  commence  the  his- 
tory of  Colombia,  and  her  first  and  most  luminous  page  shall 
be  consecrated  to  immortalize  your  names. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress,  in  Angos- 
tura, the  13th  of  January  1820,  and  10th  of  our  Indepen- 
dence. 

(Signed)  Francisco  Amtokzo  Zba. 

DiBoo  DB  Vallbnilla,  Socretaty. 

Viva  la  Republica  de  Colombia ! 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Ferdinand  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  to  his  South  American  sub- 
jects, which  is  curious,  as  the  last  effort  of  the 
Spaniards  to  recover  their  lost  authority,  and 
encouraging  to  the  Colombians,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  weakness,  in  attempting  to  replace  the  yoke 
upon  their  necks  by  dint  of  vain  promises  and 
empty  threats.  The  late  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  Spain,  gave  rise  to  this  document,  and 
the  prospect  of  their  enjoying  the  same  consti- 
tution as  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  induced 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  believe,  that  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Colombia  would  submit  themselves  to 
that  Cortes  by  whom  the  atrocities  of  Monte- 
verde,  Ruiz  de  Castilla,  and  Salomon,  had  not 
.only  been  permitted,  but  encouraged.  We  have 
inserted  it,  that  our  readers  may  form  their  own 
opinion  upon  it. 

The  King  to  his  Subjects  beyond  the  Seas. 

Spanish  Ambricans, — When,  in  the  year  1814,  my  ar- 
rival in  the  capital  of  imperial  Spain  was  announced,  fatality 
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ihduced  the  rbstoraUon  of  certain  iiiititutioiM>  which  lo&g  atid 
confirmed  habits  had  caused  us  to  regard  as  superior  to  others^ 
which,  being  more  ancient,  were  irreconcilable  to  existing 
prejudices,  and  could  not  be  modified  in  any  distinct  forms. 
The  unhappy  experience  of  iix  years,  and  the  disgraceful 
evils  #hich  went  on  accumulating  by  those  means  which  were 
deemed  likely  to  produce  universal  happiness-^-the  general 
complaints  of  the  people  in  both  hemispheres,  and  their  ener- 
getic demonstrations^  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  return-* 
ing  back  to  that  line  from  which  we  had  incautiously  deviated : 
and  seeing  that  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  impelled  by 
that  principlie  which  had  distinguished  and  elevated  it  on  the 
great  stage  of  the  world  to  that  height  which  it  9hould  hold 
among  other  nations,  induced  itie  to  adopt  those  sentiments, 
identifying  myself  most  sincerely  and  cordially  with  them, 
and  caused  me  to  adopt,  recognize,  and  swear  to,  according 
to  a  spontaneous  proposition,  the  constitution  formed  in  Cadiz 
by  the  General  and  Extraordinary  Cortes,  and  proclaimed  in 
that  city  in  March  1812.  Nothing  can  possibly  ejsceed  my 
satisfaction  at  the  universal  rejoicing  which  took  plac^ ;  and 
the  real  heroic  generosity  of  the  people,  who  are  susceptible  of 
errors  but  not  of  crime,  will  quickly  obliterate  the  recollection 
of  past  evils*  The  Spaniards  at  this  day  present  a  spectacle  for 
admiration  to  all  Europe,  solemnly  pledging  themselves  to 
their  constitutional  system,  which  justly  estimates  the  recip- 
rocal duties  between  the  nation  and  the  throne.  A  state  so 
tecurely  poised,  and  founded  on  the  most  durable  basis,  on 
which  are  bottomed  alike  true  liberty  and  public  credit,  pro- 
mising that  the  new  institutions  shall  find  their  best  security 
in  favourable  and  permanent  results,  combining  the  improved 
state  of  science  with  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  and  es- 
tablishing the  military  and  naval  strength  of  the  nation  on 
principles  which  will  render  it  the  most  effectually  applicable 
as  circumstances  shall  require,  and  bidding  fair  to  restore,  in 
all  things,  that  respect  and  consideration  which  we  have  lost. 
A  new  flood  of  light  is  shed  across  both  Spanish  hemis- 
pheres, and  nothing  can  exceed  the  refulgent  brightness  which 
already  illumines,  or  the  ardour  which  is  felt  from  the  sacred 
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fire  of  patriotism.  I  congratulate  myself,  as  the  first  to  feel 
this  sweet  and  generous  emotion ;  I  also  exult  in  having  to 
announce  it ;  and  I  exhort  you  to  haste  to  enjoy  such  immense 
benefits^  by  accepting  and  swearing  to  a  constitution  which  is 
framed  for  the  felicity  of  you  and  yours.  I  affirm  to  you,  I 
sacrifice  nothing  when  I  feel  that,  by  confirming  this  funda- 
mental law,  I  shall  secure  your  happiness ;  and  though  it  might 
be  productive  of  evil  to  me,  I  should  equally  have  acquiesced; 
persuaded  that  the  honour  of  Majesty  should  weigh  as  nothing 
when  placed  in  competition  with  the  public  good. 

Americans ! — You  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  line  of 
your  true  interest^>you  feel  by  this  time  what  your  miscon- 
duct has  cost  you — those  immense  fiitigues,  those  perils  with- 
out end,  sanguinary  wars,  frightful  devastations,  and  the 
extremities  of  all  evils.  Nothing  has  resulted  to  you  but  tears 
and  griefs,  turbulence  and  heart«burnings,  cruel  imprison- 
ments, starvation,  destructions  by  fire,  devastation,  and  un- 
heard-of horrors — results  which  will  but  entail  disgrace  upon 
you  to  future  generations.  What  can  you  hope  from  sucli  ? 
Hear  the  soothing  voice  of  your  King  and  father.  Expel 
that  disquietude  and  restless  distrust  which  agitate  you,  and 
replace  those  in  your  bosom  by  afiectionate  and  generous  sen- 
timents. No  longer  regard  vengeance  as  a  virtue,  nor  odious 
animosity  as  an  obligation.  The  two  hemispheres  have  no- 
thing inherent  in  them  to  prohibit  lasting  and  reciprocal 
friendships ;  nor  is  it  in  nature  that  you,  who  are  true  brothers, 
can  be  enemies.  You  speak  but  the  same  language — you 
profess  but  the  same  religion — you  are  governed  by  the  same 
law»— adhere  to  the  same  customs — and,  above  all,  you  are 
adorned  by  the  same  virtues — virtues  the  true  ofispring  of 
valour,  of  generosity,  and  the  supreme  elevation  of  great  souls. 
Renew  with  the  mother-country  those  relations,  which,  for 
three  centuries,  your  progenitors,  the  favoured  children  of 
victory,  have  laboured  to  establish.  Renew  also  those  recip- 
rocal relations  which  the  new  lights  of  the  day,  and  the  system 
of  a  representative  government  require.  Throw  aside  your 
arms,  and  cease  that  destructive  warfare  which  has  occasioned 
so  many  terrible  evils,  which  must  be  recorded  in  history  in 
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lettert  of  blood.  With  arms  to  wielded*  the  Hires  of  kindred 
indiyiduals  of  the  same  familiee  mutt  be  sacrificed—- sacrifices 
which  must  ioToIre  self^desperation  and  self-abhorrence !  The 
universal  nation  is  actuated  by  my  wishes,  and  will  enable  me 
by  all  its  means  to  triumph  without  violence  over  those  oh* 
stacles  which  but  prolong  a  state  of  public  calamity.  We 
have  adopted  a  system  more  ample  in  its  principles,  and  con* 
formable  to  those  which  you  yourselves  have  wished  for.  Our 
distinctive  character  directs  the  reciprocal  observance  of  a 
frank  and  loyal  conduct,  opposed  to  that  of  a  mistaken  and 
too  cunning  policy,  which,  by  its  false  and  intricate  combina* 
tions,  can  but  seldom  hope  for  favourable  results.  The 
mother-country  gives  you  the  example ;  follow  it,  Americans, 
it  will  but  ensure  your  present  and  future  felicity :  give  to  the 
mother-country  a  ground  of  hope,  that  in  an  age  so  pregnant 
vrith  great  and  extraordinary  events,  the  love  of  order  and  the 
general  good  accords  with  all  your  wills,  and  results  iVom 
your  uniform  opinions. 

The  Cortes,  whose  name  alone  is  a  favourable  pledge  of 
important  benefits  and  successes  for  all  Spaniards,  is  about  to 
assemble.  Your  brothers  of  the  Peninsula  anxiously  hope^ 
with  extended  arms,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes, 
in  your  hasting  to  fraternize,  to  unite  in  conference  with  them 
as  equal  subjects,  on  those  remedies  which  the  necessities  of 
the  country  require,  and  of  your  own  particularly ;  the  security 
of  your  persons  is  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  national  honour, 
and  which  sacred  code  the  country  has  sworn,  in  the  face  of 
the  universe,  religiously  to  observe.  Reunite,  therefore,  with 
the  fathers  of  the  country,  conciliate  wise  predilections  of  the 
people,  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  fix  fbr  ever  the 
happy  destinies  of  the  two  worlds,  and  entitle  yourselves, 
above  all,  to  that  immortal  crown  which  is  conferred  by  the 
blessings  of  a  grateful  posterity  I  What  benefits,  what  felicity, 
will  not  this  much  desired  union  produce  ?  Commerce,  agri« 
culture,  industry,  science,  and  art,  will  flourish  with  unprece- 
dented brilliancy  in  this  happy  country,  and  universal  undis- 
turbed tranquillity,  the  precious  offspring  of  mutual  concord. 
Justice  and  policy  alike  prescribe  this  conduct ;  and  a  con- 
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•timtioiwl  goverDmeDty  coBunon  to  all,  in  which  nothing 
-  mfost  or  arbitrary  can  etkt^  will  elevate  us  to  the  highest 
pitdi  of  prosperitj  to  which  auui  is  capable  of  attainiDg.  But 
if  those  salutary  counsels,  given  from  the  recesses  of  my  heart, 
and  if  that  true  and  friendly  hand  which  your  dear  country 
holds  out  to  you — this  country  which  has  produced  so  many 
of  your  fathers,  and  which  has  the  authority  to  prescribe-4>e 
not  attended  to,  you  will  have  to  fear  all  those  evils  which 
the  fury  of  a  civU  war  produce— all  those  evils  which  accrue 
to  a  state,  destitute  of  its  natural  and  legitimate  government, 
and  iHiidi  result  from  the  insidious  seductions  of  ambitious 
men,  who  promote  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  with  a  view  of 
wresting  into  their  hands  the  sceptre  of  government ;  Uiose 
imprincipled  despoilers,  unknown  adventurers — those  foreign 
intruders,  who  seek  earnestly  for  occasions  to  sow  the  germs 
of  discord  and  confusion ;  who  endeavour  but  to  divide,  and 
divide  but  to  dominate ;  in  fine,  all  the  horrors  and  convul- 
sions which  states  suffer  in  the  most  violent  crisis,  produced 
by  the  efiervescence  of  conflicting  political  principles  and 
passions,  will  await  you  I  And  then  you  will  feel  all  these  ter* 
rible  effects  to  be  expected  from  national  indignation,  and  a 
justly  offended  government ;  a  government  most  strong  and 
powerful  when  supported  by  the  people,  and  directed  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  actuate  them.  Oh !  may  such  a 
moment  of  inconsiderate  obstinacy  never  arrive  I  Never— for 
the  poignant  grief  which  it  must  create,  could  but  for  a  short 
interval  be  borne  by  your  tender  and  indulgent  father. 

Ferdinand. 

Upon  the  rumour  of  this  proposal,  the  follow- 
ing article  made  its  appearance  in  the  Correo  del 
Orinoco  of  the  lyth  June,  which  was  supposed  at 
the  time  to  be  the  official  declaration  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Patriot  Government  at  Angostura 
on  the  political  changes  in  Spain,  and  on  the  offer 
of  a  cessation  from  hostilities,  to  which  they  were 
expected  to  give  rise,  from  Morillo  :-^ 
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Ti»RB  is  a  nunpur  in  town,  of  the  arriTal  al  Barbadoet  of 
some  Spanish  officers,  on  their  route  to  Caracas,  with  propo- 
sitions for  an  amnestj  to  the  President  of  Colombia,  until  the 
Cortes  shall  assemble  and  determine  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  with  South  America.  This  rumour,  which  may  be  so 
agreeable  to  those  who  are  adverse  to  the  further  expendituro 
of  human  blood,  wants  confirmation. 

In  all  the  documents  which  we  haye  seen  issued  by  tho 
provisional  junta  of  Spain,  we  hate  discovered  nothing  about 
South  America,  except  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  de- 
partment for  the  administration  of  affiurs  of  the  dominions  ber 
yond  the  sea.  It  may  be  that  by  this  channel  those  proposals 
of  amnesty  rumoured,  are  to  be  tendered  to  the  people  of  South 
America  who  have  thrown  off  the  yol^e  of  Spain.  If  the  pro- 
visional junta  at  Madrid  should  be  actuated  by  the  same  gene- 
rous feelings  as  the  chiefs  who  have  liberated  the  Penin^ulai 
nothing  could  be  moi'e  proper  than  to  put  a  stop  to  that  efiu- 
sion  of  blood,  which  had  been  the  delight  of  Ferdinand  and 
his  satellites  in  Venezuela. 

Morillo,  who  was  the  prime  instrumeu^  of  massacre  an^ 
desolation,  has  been  continued  in  that  station  in  which  he  had 
wrought  so  much  massacre  and  qruelty,  although  he  was  well 
apprised  of  the  generous  s^itiments  and  moderation  of  those 
chiefs,  made  known  every-where  by  the  publication  of  their 
magnanimous  views.  Morillo,  who  cannot  exist  but  amidst 
the  sUiughter  of  mankind,  and  the  ruins  he  has  nmde,  has 
compelled  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  continue, 
hostilities  by  sea  and  by  land.  We  had  been  before  acquaint- 
ed, that  the  instructions  given  by  Morillo  to  the  little  naval 
squadron  which  departed  from  Cumana  in  April,  were  to  kill, 
burn,  and  destroy  every  thing  which  fell  in  their  way,  without 
reservation  or  distinction ;  and  those  orders  were  signed  by 
this  atrocious  monster  when  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the  full 
and  effective  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  con- 
stitution in  Spain ;  of  the  oath  taken  by  Ferdinand  to  maintain 
and  obey  that  constitution ;  of  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
visional junta ;  of  theiiberation  of  those  patriots  and  sages  of 
Spain  who  had  been  consigq^d  to  dungeons,  and  fortresses, 
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and  the  Inquisition,  on  account  of-  their  political  opinions  ;  of 
the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  re- 
^tablishment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  hostilities  had  ceased  at  the 
moment  that  the  proclamation  of  Quiroga  and  Acevedo  was 
received  at  Caracas.  But  Morillo  pursuing  his  sanguinary 
system,  the  necessity  was  imposed  on  us  of  defending  our- 
selves, and  pursuing  to  justice  a  remorseless  and  perfidious 
enemy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  at  present  what  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  proposals  for  an  amnesty  received  by  way  of 
Barbadoes  at  La  Guayra,  if  any  such  have  been  there  receiv- 
ed ;  neither  can  it  be  possibly  determined  whether  such  pro- 
posals will  be  rejected,  nor  whether  they  will  be  accepted,  in 
case  of  their  being  such  as  may  be  receivable.  What  pre- 
cautions would  not  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  accidents  that 
might  be  dependent  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  agents 
removed  at  a  great  distance  from  their  principals !  Supposing 
that  the  provisional  junta  was  more  worthy  of  trust  than 
Ferdinand,  and  that  Morillo  himself  was  not  less  entitled  to 
confidence  in  his  honour,  or  humanity,  or  faith,  than  the 
junta,  still  great  evils  might  arise  out  of  circumstances  not  al- 
ways to  be  foreseen,  but  against  which  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  folly  not  to  be  prepared.  These  considerations  must  be  im- 
perative on  all  those  to  whom  overtures  may  be  made,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  superior  authority  of  the  adverse 
party  who  make  the  overtures  is  at  two  thousand  leagues' 
distance :  this  is  an  inconvenience  inseparable  from  the  laws 
and  constitutions  which  are  to  operate  at  so  great  a  distance. 

Amend  and  improve  the  constitution  of  1812  as  much  as 
its  general  character  will  adroit,  these  countries,  so  far  remov- 
ed from  the  seat  of  its  operation,  can  never  alike  participate 
in  those  ameliorations ;  one  of  them  never  can,  like  Spain,  de- 
rive advantage  from  a  faithful  observance  even  of  its  funda- 
mental principles.  This  constitution  was  communicated  to 
Sooth  America  in  the  year  of  its  publication,  and  to  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela ;  but  it  was  made  a  mere  machine  for 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  Callejas,  Monteverde,  and  Abascal. 
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Not  a  siagle  evil  exercised  by  these  satraps  of  despotism  was 
remedied  under  its  establishment ;  and  die  people  of  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  remained  as  much  oppressed  as  they 
had  been  at  any  prior  period,  under  the  pretended  shade  of 
this  potent  constitution ;  thus  compelling  diose  who  were  not 
to  be  deceived,  or  determined  not  to  be  any  logger  oppressed, 
to  seek  a  remedy  in  a  more  vigorous  effort  for  emancipation. 

The  first  regency  of  Spain  invited  the  South  Americana 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  and,  in  the  convocation,  poiotr 
ed  out  the  evils  under  which  the  countries  had  so  long  ]id>oor- 
ed,  and  which  had  until  that  time  subjected  them.  By  the- 
regency.  South  AmericK  was  theoretically  released  from  the 
chains  of  colonial  subjection  ;  and  it  was  confessed,  that  the 
distance  of  these  countries  from  the  seat  of  government,  ren- 
dered them  always  liable  to  such  wrongs.  These  were  the 
avowed  sentiments  of  the  regency  of  that  period. 

However  excellent  a  constitution  may  be,  it  cannot  over- 
come  the  evils  inseparable  from  distance ;  and  if  the  root  of 
those  evils  exists,  the  evils  themselves  must  grow  out  of  it. 
The  regency  had  then  said,  which  they  might  say  with  truth, 
that  the  South  Americans  were  treated  with  indifference 
where  tliey  were  not  injured  by  avarice,  or  bowed  down  by 
ignorance  in  power ;  but  they  continued  to  be  oppressed  as 
before  during  that  regency,  without  any  sort  of  mitigation  or 
amelioration.  The  original  source  of  the  evil  remains  then 
so  long  as  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the  centre 
of  government  continues ;  and  no  measure  of  a  political  nature, 
however  important,  can  overcome  insurmountable  difficulty. 

From  circumstances  like  these,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Spirit  of  Laws  concludes,  that  no  other  kind  of  government 
but  the  despotic  can  long  preserve  countries  removed  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  centre  of  dependence.  It  may  be 
asked  by  the  reader,  what  is  the  object  of  these  obsenr&tions, 
and  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  rumoured  amnesty  ?  It  is 
not  here  proposed«to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  rumoured 
proposal  £br  a  peace,  which  may,  after  all,  terminate  in  a  war 
.  renewed  with  more  ardour ;  the  attention  of  this  article  is 
directed  tpvarda  the  Cortea  aasembled  at  Madrid,  or  at  any 
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other  place  in  the  Peninsula.  It  may  be  ponceivedi  that  a 
majority  of  the  Cortes  may  be  very  busily  occupied  in  devising 
means  to  accommodate  the  constitution  (o  the  siti^ation  oC 
South  America,  and  it  may  even  be  anticipated  that  an  offer 
of  an  equal  representation  for  South  America  may  form  a 
part  of  their  remedies  for  the  existing  evils ;  and,  in  short, 
that  all  the  defects  of  the  constitution  of  1812f  in  relation  to 
South  America,  maybe  attempted  to  bei  rectified  or  amended, 
in  such  a  way  as  they  may  consider  as  what  the  people  of 
South  America  should  accept,  as  the  alternative  of  a  recur*, 
rence  to  arms  and  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Those  ideas  are  merely  hypothetical.  It  will  not  be  assert- 
ed positively,  that  such  will  be  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cortes  in  relation  to  South  America.  If  the  members 
of  the  Cortes,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  Quirogas  or  Ace- 
vedos,  there  would  be  nothing  to  apprehend  ;  the  conclusion 
•of  this  sanguinary  war  would  then  be  certain,  and  it  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental basis  would  be  the  absolute  independence  of  all  South 
America. 

But  as  this  certainty  will  not  be  the  case,  it  is  proposed  to 
offer  an  unanswerable  replication  to  the  rumoured  project, 
which  will  be,  that  the  central  supreme  power  devised  by  die. 
constitution,  shall  be  established  in  South  America ;  that  the 
national  legislative  body  shall  be  assembled  at  Panama,  onanj 
other  position  that  may  be  selected  in  South  America,  where 
the  executive  power  also  shall  reside ;  and  that  Spain  shall  be 
dependent  on  the  authority  of  their  common  government. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  the  counter  project.  With  these  con- 
ditions, it  may  be  safely  presumed,  in  anticipation,  that  the 
people  of  South  America  would  swear  to  the  constitution. 

A  proof  of  this  truth  shall  be  presented  in  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  one  of  the  greatest  opponents  of  South  Ameri- 
can independence.  We  allude  to  the  last  paragraph  in  an 
article  contained  in  the  Madrid  Gazette*  of  Sth  July  1816. 


*  Hm  follawing  is  a  translation  of  the  paragraph  from  the  Madrid  Ga- 

sette  alluded  to  :— 
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Everj  liberal  man  in  Spain  is  satisfied  of  the  force  of  that  elo^ 
quent  production :  none  of  them  will  like  to  depend  on  a  go- 
vernment existing  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  at  Quito»  and  at 
Bogota.  All  will  at  once  cast  theur  eyes  upon  the  example  of 
Portugal,  and  the  insignificance  into  which  it  has  fallen,  since 
the  seat  of  goverament  was  transferred  to  Brazil ;  and  they 
will  point  out,  too,  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  no- 
ble European  Portuguese  in  1817,  to  become  independent  of 
the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  with  the  only  view  to  prevent  the 
evils  experienced  by  the  distance  of  Portugal  from  the  central 
government  Let  the  Spaniards  be  just  towards  the  South 
Americans,  who,  after  300  years  of  injustice  and  privations, 
claim  their  rights  ¥nth  the  sole  view  to  become  independent 
and  free,  and  as  the  constitutional  Spaniards  propose  to  be 
themselves.  The  best  blood  and  the  finest  genius  have  been 
already  sacrificed  by  the  South  Americans,  to  obtmn  that  li- 
berty and  emancipation ;  and  the  realization  of  those  rights 
will  be  no  more  than  a  just  compensation  for  such  sacrifices. 
To  secure  those  rights,  if  no  other  means  remain,  they  are 
prepared  and  resolved  on  renewed  sacrifices.  The  conflict  in 
that  event  will  become  still  justified  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Americans,  because  they  would  then  have  to  produce  the  re- 
cent example  of  the  Spanish  people,  who  had  exercised  only 
the  same  right  of  an  ordinary  insurrection  against  arbitrary 
power,  by  resisting  the  despot  who  oppressed  them.  Then 
the  firmness  and  constancy  of  the  South  American  patriots 


'*  Th«  epoch  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  wise  policy  will  instruct  the  politi- 
cians of  Europe,  that  the  dependence  a(  South  America  is  notan  adTantage 
peculiar  to  Spain  alone,  but  that  it  enters  deeply  into  Ae  general  interests  of 
Europe,  whose  ancient  supremacy  and  preponderance  over  all  other  parts  of 
the  globe  will  be  destroyed  the  moment  that  independence  shall  establish  her 
temple  in  those  regionsi  which  nature  has  so  bountifully  and  abundantly  en- 
riched. The  activity  of  the  spirit  of  industry  and  the  arts,  will  precipitate 
them  upon  those  more  favoured  countries ;  Europe  will  be  abandoned ;  and 
that  superiority  which  has  hitherto  justly  given  to  Europe  the  claim  to  be 
the  centre  of  civilisation,  will  not  only  cease,  but  Europe  may  perhaps  be- 
come the  sbive  or  the  dependent  subject  of  the  New  World." 
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wiU  be  crowned  with  complete  triumph,  and  the  defenders  of 
a  cause  30  just  will  obtain  that  immortal  glory^  which  is  due  by 
mankind  to  those  whose  constancy  is  unshaken,  and  courage 
invincible,  in  a  career  so  glorious. 

The  judiciary  power  in  the  Peninsula  shall  be  exercised 
according  to  the  forms  presented  by  the  law  of  the  9th  Octo- 
ber 1812,  for  South  America;  and  America  shall  exercise  its 
judicial  power  independent  of  any  interference  from  Spaii^ 

To  propositions  like  these,  it  is  probable  tlie  Spaniards 
may  raise  the  very  objections  which  the  South  Americans 
have  already  offered  against  the  constitution;  because,  as 
they  might  say,  the  judiciary  power  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
ercised at  a  distance  of  2000  leagues.  The  Spaniards  cannot 
allege  that  they  would  have  better  motives  in  such  a  case 
than  the  South  Americans  have  had  for  maintaining  their 
righu  by  arms  since  1819.  Then,  if  so,  why  pretend  that  the 
Americans  should  submit  themselves  to  the  convenience  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  themselves  refuse  to  submit  on  the 
same  terms  to  the  South  Americans  ?  Where,  then,  is  the 
strict  observance  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  alike  obli- 
gatory on  Spain  as  on  South  America,  according  to  our  hypo- 
thesis? Do  not  unto  others  as  you  would  not  that  oiben 
should  do  unto  you.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  such  aq 
alternative  ? 

Suppose  we  place  the  central  government  at  Bermuda, 
or  in  some  other  spot  in  the  ocean  equally  distant  from  both 
countries ;  indeed,  there  is  no  other  intermediate  step  which 
can  obviate  the  absurdity  of  two  countries,  so  distant,  and 
so  unequal  in  extent  and  population,  being  attempted  to  be 
governed  upon  terms  of  equality.  As  this  is  the  only  remedy 
by  which  this  unity  could  be  obtained,  and  it  appears  imprac- 
ticable, the  extensive  territory  of  South  America  can  never 
expect  to  reach  that  state  of  felicity  which  nature  appears  to 
have  intended,  by  any  other  means  than  actual  and  unequivo* 
cal  independence. 

The  patriots  were  not  wrong  in  their  conjee* 
tures.    On  the  very  day  the  above  article  waa 

VOL,  II.  G  g 
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published  at  Angostura,  commissioners  were  dis- 
patched to  the  Congress  with  a  letter  from  Mo- 
rillo»  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  until 
a  reconciliation  could  be  effected.  To  this  was 
given  an  answer,  showing  the  firm  determination 
of  the  Colombians  to  maintain  inviolable  that 
independence  which,  after  ten  years'  struggle, 
they  were  on  Uie  point  of  securing. 

At  the  same  time,  letters  were  dispatched  to 
the  different  generals,  accompanied  by  Ferdi- 
nand's proclamation,  inviting  them  to  a  conference 
and  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  I  have  here  sub- 
joined the  letter  of  Morillo  to  the  Congress,  and 
the  answer  of  Penalver,  the  President,  as  well  as 
that  to  Mariano  Montillo,  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  Colombian  service,  together  with  his  reply. 

GsNERAi.  Morillo  to  thx  Sovbreign  Covorkss  of 
Colombia. 

Most  Sxreke  Sir>— Your  Serene  Highness  being  no  doubt 
apprized  of  the  events  which  have  lately  occurred  in  the 
Penin4ula>  and  the  triumph  of  the  general  wish  of  the  nation 
to  re-establish  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as 
sectioned  at  Cadiz  in  the  year  1812,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  representatives  of  both  hemispheres,  and  podtive  ordefs 
having  been  received  by  me  from  the  constitutional  King  of 
both  Spains  to  enter  into  a  liberal  and  fair  accommodation, 
which  may  reunite  the  whole  family,  so  as  to  enjoy  thd  bene* 
fits  of  our  political  regeneration,  and  put  a  termination  to  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  variance,  originating  in  the  desire  of  being  re- 
lieved from  that  oppression,  which  has  erroneously  been  thought 
to  be  peculiar  to  these  regions,  but  which,  in  fact,  has  been 
universal  throughout  the  whole  empire :  I  hasten  to  inform 
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your  Highneu,  that  I  have  opened  a  commuiiicatioii  wkh  the 
military  eomoBander  in  chief  of  your  GoTemmeDti  and  Iris 
officers,  and  proposed  a  snspensioB  of  hostilities,  until  a  re- 
conciiiatton  can  be  efiected ;  for  the  aoconplishment  of  which 
brigadier  Don  Thomas  de  Ciras,  govemor  (rf*  Uie  province  of 
Cumana,  and  Don  Joseph  Donhigo  Duarte,  tntendant  of  the 
army,  and  superintendant-general  of  finance,  are  oommis'- 
sioned  to  treat  with  your  Highness  on  an  equitable,  proper, 
and  motually  advantageous  basis.  In  the  mean  while,  I  have 
issued  orders  to  my  officers  to  carry  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties into  immediate  effect,  and  to  remain  in  the  positions  they 
now  occupy,  unless  attacked. 

As  a  military  chief,  obedient  to  that  subordination  by 
which  my  career  has  ever  been  guided,  I  made  war;  and 
now,  as  a  reconciliator,  I  cheerfully  submit  to  the  same  sub* 
ordination,  and  exhibit  those  principles  of  liberality,  which 
the  King  and  the  nation  have  authorized  me  to  act  on,  in 
order  to  restore  peace  and  reconciliation  to  a  people  by 
nature  Spanish,  and  which,  by  the  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  re- 
form effected  in  our  political  institutions. 

Your  Highness  ought  to  lose  sight,  as  I  do  this  moment,  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  let  us  fix  our  views  solely  on  the  sweet 
and  delightful  hope  of  uniting  sons  to  fathers,  brothers  to 
brothers,  friends  to  friends,  and  Spaniards  to  Spaniards,  whom 
a  fatality  had  divided ;  and  for  so  desirable  an  end,  let  us  join 
in  welcoming  a  conciliatory  constitution,  which  we  shall  im- 
prove by  mutual  consent,  as  the  judicious  experience  of 
things  may  dictate.  It  equalises  the  national  representation 
of  each  people :  one  does  not  depend  on  the  other,  and  con* 
sequently  all  are  free  and  independent.  In  its  su£Frages  rests 
the  authority  of  forming  the  laws  which  are  to  be  obeyed,  and 
those  regulations  of  political  economy  for  the  improvement  of 
agricnlture,  commerce,  arts,  and  every  species  of  industry, 
without  those  odious  distinctions  which  die  petty  pcriicy  of 
past  ages  had  adopted. 

The  commissioners  will  lay  before  your  Highness  the  prin- 
ciples of  reconciliation ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
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afibction  and  good-will  will  establish  fraternitj,  even  should 
your  Highness,  from  the  apprehension  of  what  has  passed  in 
the  epochs  of  fury  and  desperation,  not  agree  at  once  to  the 
proposals  of  the  nation,  which  originate  in. the  wish  ivith 
which  it  is  animated,  of  rendering  its  triumph  general  to  all 
Spanish  countries  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  its 
ancient  laws  had  reached,  and  where  its  new  institutions  will 
be  more  readily  received. 

What  an  agreeable  metamorphosis  for  us  all,  when  we  can 
unite,  and  I  be  able  to  present  myself  without  the  apparatus 
of  war,  and  merely  as  a  peaceable  Spanish  citizen,  joining  in 
the  general  expressions  of  joy  at  the  victory  reciprocally 
gained  over  our  passions.  Until  this  is  done,  your  Highness 
will  never  be  able  to  graduate  the  difference  from  the  gene- 
ral to  the  citizen,  who  has  the  constitutional  honour  of  being 
your  most  Serene  Highness's  most  obedient  servant, 

Pablo  Morillo. 

Head-quarters,  Caracas^  June  17*  1820. 
To  the  Most  Serene  Congress  assembled  in  Guayana. 

TlI9  COKQRESS  TO  GENERAL  MoRILLO. 

Most  Excellent  Sir,«— The  Sovereign  Congress  specially 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  letter  addressed  to  it 
by  your  Excellency  from  your  head-quarters  at  Caracas,  in 
date  of  the  17th  June  last,  informing  it  that  Brigadier  Don 
Thomas  de  Cires,  and  Don  Joseph  Domingo  Duarte,  were 
commissioned  to  proceed  to  this  capital,  in  order  to  solicit 
the  union  of  these  countries  with  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  Spain,  and  that  those  gentlemen  would  produce  the  prin- 
ciples of  reconciliation  proposed  by  the  nation,  deliberated  on 
the  11th  instant,  at  a  public  sitting,  and  in  reply  I  transmit 
your  Excellency  the  following  decree :  viz..p>^ 

The  Sovereign  Congress  of  Colombia,  desirous  of  establish- 
ing peace,  will  hear  with  pleasure  any  proposal  which  may  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  provided  it  has  for 
its  b^is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
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deuce  of  Colombia^  and  inW  admit  none  that  does  not  contain 
that  principle,  so  often  declared  by  the  Govenunent  and  peo« 
pie  of  this  Republic.         ^ 

The  President  of  the  SoTereigii  Congress  has  the  honour 
of  being  jour  Bxcelleney's'  most  obedilent  servant* 

The  PreadeUt  of  the  Congren, 
Fbrnakdo  de'Pbnalver. 
Felipk  Depiako,  Secretary; 
Neto  Guayana^  Jtdy  IS.  1820. 
To  his  Excellency  Don  Pablo  Morill6« 

MORILLO  TO  MONTILLO. 

Perhaps  the  great  and  happy  events  of  March  in  European 
Spain  may  not  have  yet  readhed  the  notice  of  your  Lordship. 
His  Majesty,  always  attentive  to  the  good  of  his  beloved  peo- 
ple, has  spontaneously  divested  himself  of  the  power  which  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  three  c^turies,  and  sworn  to  the 
observance  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  monarchy, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes  on  the  18th  of  March 
1820,  and  which  was  the  universal  will  of  the  nation.  Never 
did  a  king  give  such  positive  proofs  of  the  rectitude  and 
sincerity  of  his  desires,  nor  make  so  heroic  a  sacrifice  fdr  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  peninsula  of  Spain  took  that 
celebrated  oath  in  an  instant ;  and  the  provinces  of  American 
Spain  have  followed  its  example,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  causing,  by  their  noble  conduct,  the  hor- 
rors of  intestine  wilr  to  disappear,  as  ought  in  such  circum- 
stances to  be  expected. 

The  Gasettes  which  I  send  to  your  Lordship  herewith,  will 
prove  to  you  these  facts.  The  King,  seated  upon  the  august 
constitutional  throne  of  the  Spains,  and  amidst  the  many  and 
weighty  occupations  which  the  change  of  a  fundamental  law 
carries  with  jt,  one  of  his  first  steps  has  been  to  turn  his  eyes 
towards  those  provinces,  of  the  monarchy  which  have  been 
devastated  by  a  war  that  has  originated  in  the  fatality  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  either  in  an  error  of  calculation^  which  has  mad« 
more  horrible  the  reaction  of  the  parties,  or  in  the  lamentable 
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spirit  of  revenge,  whidi  have  occasiiMied  atrocities  so  much 
the  more  violent  as  the  relatioDship  of  the  parties  has  been 
more  near.  It  has  had  no  other  result  than  the  devastation 
of  Venezuela*  for  principles,  perhapa,  wholly  equivocal.  The 
King,  penetrated  with  sorrow,  has  seen  the  misfortunes  of 
these  portions  of  his  great  empire,  and  has  thought  that  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction  of  his  paternal  heaxt  would  not  be 
complete,  unless  it  opened  all  its  beneficence,  and  put  in 
action  all  the  means  possible  to  terminate  these  evils.  His 
first  step  has  therefore  been  to  address  to  diese  people  the 
annexed  proclamation,  full,  of  moderation  and  goodness, 
worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  his  subjects,  and  the  admiration  of 
strangers.  His  Majesty,  in  consequence,  not  putting  narrow 
Kmits  to  his  generous  desires,  has  authorized  me  particularly 
to  treat  with  the  dissenting  govemora;  to  convene  yon,  to 
learn  your  views  and  wishes ;  and  v^en  convened,  to  cause 
to  disappear  for  ever  even  the  memory  of  past  events.  In 
order  therefore  ta  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  King,  and  satisfy 
my  own  wishes,  I  address  myself  under  this  date,  and  by 
commissioners  fully  authorized,  to  the  authorities  actually 
governing  in  the  separated  countries,  in  the  manner  most 
clear,  satis&ctory,  and  able  in  human  prudence,  to  terminate 
she  dissensions  of  brothers.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  listen 
ta  or  understand  ybu  with  arms  in  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
suspend  them,  and  bring  about  with  the  suspension  that  state 
of  calm  which  gives  place  to  reason,  and  In  which  the  heat  of 
the  passions  cease. 

For  this  purpose,  and  under  this  date,  I  give  orders  to  ^e 
commandants  of  the  various  dirisions  of  the  army  and  naval 
forces  under  my  command,  to  cause  hostilities  to  cease  on 
th^  part,  remaining  in  the  territory  which  they  occupy,  «id 
that  they  should  count  upon  this  necessary  suspension  from 
the  day  on  which  your  Lordship  receives  this  until  one  month 
afterwards.  But  it  not  being  equally  possible  tiiat  this  indis* 
pensable  measure  may  be  communicated  to  the  Government 
upon  which  you  depend,  with  the  necessary  promptitude,  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  addren  directly  to  you  so  interesting 
a  communicatioa.    I  expect  that  your  Lordship  will  acknow- 
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ledge  the  frankness  of  my  procedurei  *the  sincerity  of  my 
intentaonsi  and  the  goodness  of  the  King,  who  k  anxious  for 
the  reunion  and  happiness  of  the  gfeat  family.  God  preserve^ 
&e.  ^         Pablo  Morillq. 

Head'quarters,  Caracas^  June  17. 1820. 


MONTILLO  TO  M ORILLO. 

To  His  EzeeUency  Don  Pablo  Morillo. — ^fter  the 
immensity  of  the  irreparable  evils  which  the  atrocious  and  , 
desokituig  conduct  of  the  Spanish  genends  who  have  con« 
ducted  the  war,  has  Inrought  upon  unfortunate  American- 
after  your  Excellency  has  sown  with  mourning,  and  bathed 
with  bloody  every  kingdom  and  province  on  which  you  have 
set  your  foot,  sending  thdr  most  illustrious  sons  to  perish 
on  the  scafibld>  and  under  the  disgraceful  knife  of  the  execu- 
tion«*9  and  dissipating  the  most  ample  fortunes— -after  the 
most  enormous  contributions,  exacted  from  a  most  miserable 
people,  which  have  only  for  their  object  the  most  ignominious 
slavery,  or  the  project  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  annihi- 
lation;—finally,  after  the  most  shameful  imprisonments,  the 
most  degrading  insults,  and  the  most  mortifying  vexations, 
have  been  the  rewarda  destined  by  your  Excellency  for 
honour,  talents,  and  learning,  the  proposals  for  peace  and 
recoRoiUation,  to  which  you  invite  me  in  your  dispatch  of  the 
17th  of  June,  came  much  too  late.  The  American  has  already 
■iad«.  known  his  wishes  with  that  firmness  which  the  con- 
tinued experience  of  his  fortune  naturally  inspires,  and  has 
sworn  before  the  sacred  manes  of  the  victims  so  impiously 
sacrificed  by  your  Excellency,  to  trust  his  future  destinies  to 
his  own  measures  only,  and  from  henceforth  to  depend  upon 
nothing  but  them.  Reflect  a  moment  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Operations  you  have  executed  in  South  Amerba;— recall  to 
your  imagination  the  assassinations,  confiscations,  and  violence 
of  every  kind,  committed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  most 
ample  amnesties,  and  with  which  you  left  your  footsteps 
marked  in  Santa  F£,  Venezuela,  and  other  parts  of  your  pas- 
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sage ; — turn  your  eyes  towards  those  horrid  places,  originally 
destined  for  the  confinement  of  malefactors,  but  now  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  most  illustrious  men,  respectable  fathers  of 
families,  and  useful  members  of  the  state, — and  your  Ex* 
cellency  will  be  convinced,  that  mere  sudden  change  of  lan- 
guage is  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  grievances  and  the  losses 
we  have  experienced,  nor  to  change  our  ideas  and  sentiments* 
This  language  would  appear  more  sincere,  and  less  suspicious, 
in  any  other  mouth  than  that  of  your  Excellency,  who,  speak- 
ing to  yQur  Sovereign,  in  your  dispatches,  of  the  political 
.  state  of  South  America,  and  describing  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  especially  those  of  Venezuela,  clearly  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  agun  subjugating  them,  without 
cutting  off  two-thirds  of  the  population,  which,  without  doubt, 
form  the  chief  object  of  your  fears.  Your  Excellency  has 
exceeded  this  with  an  exactness  which  leaves  your  employers 
no  room  for  complaint,  and  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
general  ideas  of  your  nation.  If  a  person  of  your  Excellency's 
foresight,  information,  and  political  knowledge,  had  consulted 
the  history  of  revolutions  and  their  vicissitudes,  he  would 
have  found  that  a  true  statesman  is  not  an  assassin,  a  robber^ 
or  an  incendiary. 

Your  Excellency  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if,  agree- 
ably to  the  power  with  which  I  am  invested,  and  tlie  general 
wish  of  the  people  who  acknowledge  the  government  of  the 
Republic,  and  independent  of  any  resolutions  to  which  the 
Supreme  Government  may  come  respecting  the  proposals  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  which  your  Excellency  offers,  I,  on 
my  own  part,  distinctly  declare,  that  I  will  agree  to  no  sus« 
pension  of  arms,  nor  enter  into  any  sort  of  negociation,  unless 
the  preliminary  step  is  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
America,  upon  which  indispensable  basis  every  subsiequent 
treaty  must  be  founded.  The  inviolable  observance  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  principles  of  humanity,  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war,  will  ,be  laws  to  which  I  shall 
most  religiously  subject  myself,  if  they  are  equally  attended 
to  on  the  part  of  my  adversary.  If  a  contrary  system  ia 
adopted,  I  shall  do  a  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  and  inflict 
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a  just  retaliation.  If,  instead  of  our  arms  having  been  crown- 
ed on  every  side  with  victory  and  triumph,  we  had  suffered 
reverses,  and  fortune  had  declared  against  us,  you  would  al- 
ways have  heard  from  me  the  same  language,  being,  as  I  am, 
not  the  slave  of  partial  circumstances  or  fleeting  accidents, 
open  to  the  prime  conviction,  and  the  true  interest  of  both  the 
contending  nations,  of  which  the  one  employed  in  subjugating 
and  tyrannizing,  and  the  other  in  disengaging  itself  from  the 
yoke,  will  perpetuate  a  war  which  will  ultimately  terminate  in 
the  extermination  of  one  or  both.  Europe  and  the  world  will 
duly  appreciate  our  reasons,  our  conduct,  and  the  determina- 
tion which  will  regulate  our  future  conduct,  whether  for  peace 
or  war ;  and  their  impartiality  will  decide  in  the  justice  which 
should  recommend  the  present  events  to  posterity  and  the 
existing  generation.     God  and  Liberty. 

Mariano  Montillo. 
BaranquiUay  July  28. 1820. 

Various  other  letters  between  the  different 
chiefs,  of  a  similar  import,  both  as  to  proposal 
and  reply,  follow  this  correspondence ;  bat  it  is 
unnecessary  to  publish  any  more  of  them. 

General  Bolivar  identified  himself  with  the 
Congress  in  his  answer  to  Morillo.  Absolute  in- 
dependence was  the  only  basis  upon  which  he 
could  treat.  Paez  answered,  that  he  belonged  to 
a  Government,  and  that  it  was  its  province  to 
treat  with  the  Spanish  Government  All  the 
other  generals  in  like  manner  referred  Morillo  to 
the  Government*  Thus  his  plan,  "  Divide  et 
Impera,"  was  disappointed.  Never  was  the  Go- 
vernment and  people  so  united  in  any  one  point, 
as  against  all  union  with  Spain,  or  dependence  on 
her.    Duarte,  Cires,  and  Esenna,  Morillo's  cora- 
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missionerSy  were  at  the  Orinoco,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  proceed  beyond  Guayana.  Their 
answer  was,  that  no  commissioners  could  be  re- 
ceived, who  had  not  power  to  treat  on  the  basis 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  Colombia 
as  a  sine  qua  non. 

Early  this  year,  Don  F,  A.  Zea,  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident  of  Colombia,  was  sent  by  the  Government 
with  all  the  money  remaining  in  the  treasury, 
which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  to  the 
West  India  Islands  to  purchase  muskets.  From 
thence  he  was  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  then 
to  England,  where  he  was  to  negociate  and  settle 
some  important  affairs  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  to  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  which  had  set  out  from  Margarita  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Montillo,  (namely,  the 
forming  a  junction  with  Urdaneta  by  the  Val 
d'Upari),  having  been  found  impracticable,  he 
drew  back  his  army  with  the  intention  of  reim- 
barking,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish 
General  Sanchez  Lima  with  2500.  The  Irish 
legion,  800  strong,  which  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  Montilla's  force,  notwithstanding  much 
previous  insubordination,  assembled  in  arms,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  off  the  field.  After  this,  the 
Irish  becoming  violently  mutinous,  were  shipped 
off  for  Jamaica.  We  here  give  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  commanding  officer  of  tiie  expe- 
dition, in  which  he  describes  the  disgraceful  and 
flagrantly  outrageous  conduct  of  those  Irish  troops. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Montillo, 
commander  of  the  expedition  from  Margarita, 
dated  June  4th,  on  board  Brion's  squadron. 
After  relating  the  gallant  action  in  which  700  of 
his  men  repulsed  more  than  SOOO  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  thus  continues : — 

This  advantage  gave  me  the  highest  hope  of  being  able  to 
advance  on  Santa  Martha,  and  co-operate  with  Urdaneta's 
division  m  the  reduction  of  that  place ;  but  my  troops,  who 
had  long  been  discontented  at  the  privations  they  endured, 
and  particularly  at  the  want  of  pay,  which  I  was  utterly  unable 
to  give  them,  refused  to  advance  a  step  further  unless  all  their 
claims  were  satisfied  in  full.  I  represented  to  them  the  im- 
possibility of  complying  with  their  request,  and  urged  them 
to  mardi  for  Santa  Martha,  engaging  to  give  them  the  whole 
on  the  capture  of  that  place.  This  had  no  effect,  and  they 
threatened  to  bum  and  plunder  La  Hacha,  and  ^desert  to  the 
Spaniards,  where  they  would  be  certain,  they  said,  to  be 
liberally  paid.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had  retreated  so  far 
after  their  last  defeat,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  over- 
taking them.  I  then  represented  to  them  their  situation — 
that  it  was  impossible  for  tliem  to  remain  there  or  to  get  away 
without  co-operation  with  our  fleet,  and  proposed,  as  the 
march  by  land  to  Santa  Martha  had  been  found  impracticable, 
that  they  should  go  thither  by  sea.  This  they  consented  to, 
but  not  till  they  had  burned  a  part  of  the  town,  and  plundered 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  I  had  pre- 
viously laid  an  embargo  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  on 
board  of  which  I  had  the  troops  conveyed  in  boats;  and,  hav- 
ing preconcerted  the  matter  with  Admiral  Brion,  each  party, 
on  coming  on  board,  were  quietly  disarmed  and  placed  in 
confinement.  When  the  whole  were  embarked,  I  caused  them 
to  be  informed,  that  I  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  troops 
who  so  far  disregarded  the,  rules  of  discipline  as  to  demand 
their  pay  at  a  moment  when  they  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  request,  and  who  threatened  to  burn  and 
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degtroy  the  houses,  or  plunder  the  persons  of  their  friends  and 
allies,  as  a  revenge  for  such  refusal.  They  were  at  liberty, 
I  told  them,  to  go  wherever  they  pleased ;  that  their  arms  were 
safely  deposited  on  dhore ;  and  that  the  Republic  had  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  their  services^  The  whole  have  sailed  fot 
Jamaica- 
Colonel  Montilla  and  Brion  then  proceeded  to 
attack  Savanilla,  a  port  on  the  western  mouth  of 
the  river  Magdaleda^  Having  succeeded  in  their 
enterprise,  the  whole  country  declared  for  the 
independents. 

Massa,  a  partisan  officer,  then  descended  th^ 
Magdalena  from  Santa  F6,  with  a  body  of  volun- 
teers, in  eight  canoes,  (one  of  them  carrying  a 
four-pounder),  attacked  the  Spanish  gun-boats  at 
Tenerife,  .(fourteen  in  number,  some  of  them 
ftiounting  14  pounders,  and  manned  with  250 
soldiers),  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  captured  or 
destroyed  the  whole,  the  commandant  blowing 
himself  up.  By  this  means,  the  whole  course  of 
the  Magdalena,  from  Santa  F6  to  Savanilla,  was( 
opened  to  the  patriots,  and.  Carthagena  alone  re- 
mained to  the  Spaniards.  This  town  was  speedi- 
iy  invested  by  Montilla  and  Garcia,  whose  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Turbaco,  a  league  off. 

Bolivar  had  given  up  his  project  of  attacking 
the  Spanish  lines,  and  had  proceeded  towards 
New  Grenada.  At  Cucuta  he  concluded  an  ar- 
mistice of  one  month  with  La  Torre,  who  pro- 
posed it  on  the  part  of  Morillo,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  a  lasting  accomipodation.    He,  however. 
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distiDCtly  stated,  that  no  terms  could  be  listened 
to,  unless  the  Republic  of  Colombia  were  ac- 
knowledged as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
state.  He  then  set  off  for  Mompox,  which  had 
surrendered  some  time  before,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  surpasses  all  description.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Baranquilla,  to  inspect  the  gun- 
boats, previously  to  an  expedition  destined  against 
Santa  Martha. 

The  army  of  Paez,  with  divisions  of  Irish  under 
Colonels  Power  and  Lyster,  remained  at  Calabozo, 
ready  to  join  Bolivar,  when  occasion  might  re- 
quire. The  array  of  the  south,  under  Valdez, 
was  proceeding  for  Quito,  having  routed  the  gar- 
rison of  Popayan,  in  an  action  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish, commanded  by  Cplonel  Mackintosh,  greatly 
distinguished  themselves. 

At  Baranquilla,  Bolivar  met  General  D'Eve- 
reux,  whom  he  cordially  received,  and  acquitted 
of  any  blame  on  account  of  the  defection  of  the 
Irish.  About  the  same  time,  his  Excellency  re- 
ceived the  following  declaration,  signed  by  one  of 
each  rank  in  the  British  Legion,  then  in  service 
on  the  Apure,  expressing  their  regret  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha. 

To  his  Excellency  Simon  Bolivar,  Liberator,  President, 
and  Suprenie  Chief  of  Colombia. 

Most  excellent  Sir, — We,  the  officers,  non-coniniission- 
ed  officers,  and  soldiers,  of  the  British  Legion,  and  first  light 
infantry  of  the  late  Irish  Legion,  beg  leare  to  assure  your 
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Excellency^  that  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  unfeigned  re- 
gret and  surprise  we  have  heard  of  the  defection  of  the  late 
Irish  Legion  from  the  cause  of  Independence^  in  which  they 
had  so  generously  embarked. 

We  regret  this  the  more,  as,  by  their  defection  at  this  cri- 
tical moment,  they,  we  fear,  have  interrupted  those  pfams  of 
operation  formed  by  your  Excellency,  which  we  are  sure 
.would  have  been  productive  to  them  alike  of  honour,  profit, 
and  independence. 

We  beg,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  your  Excellency  of 
our  most  faithful  attachment  to  the  Republic — our  unlimited 
confidence  in  all  the  promises  made  us — and  our  conviction, 
that  those  privations  and  hardships  which  we  have  already 
suffered,  and  are  still  liable  to  suffer,  are  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  nature  of  the  war  than  to  any  unwillingness  or 
want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  supply  us 
with  all  the  comforts  of  British  soldiers. 

Witli  these  sentiments  we  wait,  collectively,  most  anxious- 
ly an  opportunity  of  proving  by  our  actions  our  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  cause,  and  our  inclination  and  wUiingness  to  sacri- 
fice our  lives  under  the  banners  of  Colombia,  in  maintaining 
her  liberty  and  independence* 

John  Blossell,  Colonel,  commander  in  chief. 
John  Deighton,  Major,  commanding  cavalry  B.  L. 

Charles  Minshin,  Cdptain,  cavalry Do. 

.  John  Lannyan,  Lieutenant Do. 

Thomas  Bdcer,  sergeant Do. 

Peter  Slain,  private  soldier Do. 

W.  Davey,  Lieut.-Col.  commanding  infantry  batt.  Do. 
J.  W.  Hodgkinson,  Captain,  miantry,  Do. 

David  Stainson,  Lieutenant. Do. 

John  Sydenham,  sergeant Do. 

James  Hawkins,  private Do. 

I  rBrook  Young,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1st  Light  Infantry. 

II  James  D.  Paterson,  Captain Do. 

f  J  /Walter  O'Caliaghan,  Lieutenant. J>o. 

ll  iHugh  Murray,  sergeant «Do. 

I     [Xhomas  Slack,  private Do. 

AchaguaSf  August  25. 
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The  expedition  to  Santa  Martha  was  delayed 
in  consequence  of  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison 
of  Carthagena ;  upon  which  occasion  the  whole 
corps  of  Colonels  Ayala  and  Garcia,  part  of  the 
blockading  force,  took  to  flight,  the  colonels 
foremost  A  body  of  twenty-five  Irish  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  sustain  the  fight ;  and  Lieutenant 
Barnes,  of  the  artillery,  was  killed,  gallantly  de- 
fending his  gun.  Tlie  sallying  party  succeeded 
in  reaching  Turbaco,  where  they  massacred  about 
a  hundred  inhabitants  (chiefly  women  and  chil- 
dren) collected  in  the  church,  and  took  the  chest 
with  about  3000  dollars :  about  fifty  of  the  block- 
ading party  fell  in  the  surprise.  On  the  approach 
of  a  small  party  of  the  patriot  cavalry,  the  Spa- 
niards retired  to  Carthagena.  Bolivar  had  set  off 
on  his  return  to  Cucuta  a  few  hours  only  before 
the  sally  on  Turbaco,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  particularly  aimed  at  his  person ;  nor  are 
surmises  of  treachery  wanting. 

A  short  time  after,  the  expedition  sailed ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  October,  Fort  Cienega,  on  the 
river  Magdalena,  was  taken  by  storm,  after  the 
slaughter  of  690  of  the  royalists ;  and  next-  day 
Admiral  Brion  anchored  his  squadron  before 
Santa  Martha,  which  on  the  first  summons  sur- 
rendered. 

The  population  of  the  country  were  now  eager 
in  the  manifestation  of  their  wishes  for  indepen- 
dence. The  contagion  was  not  confined  to  them 
only,  but  had  spread  greatly  among  the  troops. 
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The  Creoles  deserted  the  cause  of  Spain  by  whole 
regiments  and  towns.  The  battalion  of  La  Rei- 
na  passed  over  to  the  patriots  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tuy.  Navarro,  the  commandant  of  the 
militia  in  the  adjacent  towns,  deserted  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  joined  the  independents  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  force.  The  canton  of  Guaca 
and  the  town  of  Canagua,  likewise  hoisted  the 
standard  of  Colombia.  La  Torre,  the  Spanish 
general,  felt  himself  compelled  to  retire  to  Cara- 
cas with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  fearful  that  all 
the  Creoles  in  his  army  would  follow  the  example 
of  three  hundred  of  his  cavalry  who  had  lately 
deserted. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  an  armistice  was 
concluded  between  the  two  contending  parties, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  then  understood,  of  send-< 
ing  commissioners  to  Spain  to  treat  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. It  was  to  continue  for  six  months.  Al- 
though the  hope  which  was  at  that  time  entertained, 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  both 
parties,  was  unhappily  frustrated,  still  humanity 
will  rejoice  at  the  article  that  was  introduced,  by 
which  hostilities,  if  renewed,  were  to  be  regulat-: 
ed  according  to  the  principles  established  among 
civilized  independent  states,  and  no  longer  to  be 
carried  on  with  that  cruelty  and  ferocity  which 
had  until  then  so  peculiarly  characterized  the 
struggle.     The  following  are  the  particulars  re-? 
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lating  to  it,  and  terms  upon  which  it  was  con- 
cluded. 

(From  the  St  Thomas's  Times  Extraordinary  of  Sunday, 
December  24th.) 

"  Curafoa,  December  9th. — On  the  27th  of  last  month,  an 
armistice  was  signed  between  Generals  Morillo  and  Bolivafi  at 
Santa  Anna,  near  Truxillo,  consisting  of  13  articles,  which 
howerer  had  not  been  made  public;  but  it  was  understood  that 
-  they  had  for  their  basis  the  restoration  of  peace.  Two  depu- 
ties had  been  appointed  on  each  side,  to  proceed  to  Spain,  to 
arrange  matters  finally  with  the  Cortds,  and  were  to  embark  on 
board  the  conrette  Descubierta,  accompanied  by  General  Mo- 
rillo. They  proceed  in  the  first  place  for  the  Havannah,  and 
will  there  take  their  passage  on  board  a  frigate  for  Spain. 

ArmisHce  between  the  Spanish  and  Patriot  Armies, 

The  Governments  of  Spain  and  Colombia,  desirous  of  stif- 
ling the  discords  existing  between  the  two  parties,  and  consi- 
dering that  the  primary  and  most  important  step  towards  the 
reaching  of  this  happy  goal,  is  a  reciprocal  suspension  of  arms, 
in  order  to  explain  and  understand  each  other,  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  appoint  commissioners  for  stipulating 
and  determining  upon  an  armistice ;  and  to  this  effect,  his  Ex- 
cellency the  General-in-chief  of  the  expeditionary  army  of 
the  Continent,  Don  Pablo  Morillo,  Count  of  Carthagena,  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  has  nominated  Messrs 
Ramon  Correa,  Political  Chief  of  Venezuela,  Brigadier-gene- 
ral, and  First  Constitutional  Alcalde  of  Caracas,  Don  Juan 
Rodriguez  del  Toro,  and  Don  Francisco  Gronzales  Linares ; 
and  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Colombia,  Simon  Boli- 
var, as  Chief  of  the  Republic,  on  the  part  thereof,  has  nomi- 
nated Messrs  Antonio  Jos£  Sucre,  Brigadier-general,  Pedro 
Brisefio  Mendez,  Colonel,  and  Jo66  Gabriel  Perez,  Lieutenant- 
colonel,  who,  after  having  interchanged  their  respective  cre- 
dentials on  the  22d  of  the  present  month  and  year,  and  laid 
down  the  proposals  and  explanations  desired  by  both  parties, 
VOL.  II.  H  h 
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have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  on  a  treaty  of  armistioe,  Biidcv 
the  clause!  specified  in  the  following  articles : — 

Art.  I.  Oo  the  part  of  both  the  Spanish  and  the  Colombian 
armies,  hoetilities  of  ererj  description  will  cease  from  the 
moment  wherein  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be 
made  public ;  nor  will  the  war  be  c<Hitinued,  or  any  hostile 
act  executed  between  the  two  parties,  on  the  whole  extent 
of  the  territory  by  them  possessed,  during  tile  period  of  this 
armistice. 

2.  The  period  of  this  armistice  will  be  extended  to  six 
tnondis  from  the  day  of  its  ratification ;  but  «s  die  fundamen* 
tal  principle  and  basis  thereof  is  the  good  fidth  and  the  sincere 
wishes  which  animate  both  parties  to  terminate  the  war,  a 
prorogation  of  this  term  may  take  place  for  as  long  as  it  may 
be  found  requisite,  provided  that,  the  period  now  stipulated 
being  elapsed,  the  negociations  i^ot  to  be  entered  into  are 
not  concluded,  but  that  there  is,  however,  a  prospect  of  their 
being  brought  to  a  termination. 

^.  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  hold  the  positioDs  which 
diey  occupy  at  the  time  of  their  bemg  made  acquainted  with 
ihe  suspension  of  hostilities ;  but  as  it  is  meet  to  6k  clear  and 
well  known  limits  on  the  spot  wludi  is  the  principal  theatro 
of  war&ie,  in  order  to  preclude  any  dfficidties  arising  from 
die  confunon  of  positions,  the  following  ones  are  prescribed : — 

Iff,  The  river  Unare,  ascending  from  its  mouth  in  the 
ocean  until  where  it  meets  with  the  Guanare ;  the  ctinvots  of 
the  latter  running  up  to  its  source ;  from  lience  a  line  imtil 
the  beginning  of  the  Manapire ;  the  currents  of  this  as  fhfc'  as 
die  Orinoco ;  the  left  border  of  the  confluence  of  the  Apure  ^ 
this  until  where  it  receives  the  river  Santo  Domingo;  the 
waters  of  die  latter  undl  die  city  of  Varinas,  whence  a  straight 
line  is  to  be  drawn  until  Bocono  of  Truxillo,  and  from  here 
the*tiatutal 'boundary-line  which  divides  the  province  of  Cara* 
casfrom  the  department  of  Truxillo. 

2(f,  The  troops  of  Colombia  operating  against  Maracaibo, 
as  soon  as  the  armistice  is  made  known  to  them,  may  after- 
wards cross  through  the  territory  occupied  by  die  Spanish 
army,  in  order  to  join  the  other  bodies  of  the  Republican 
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army,  provided  while  they  are  crossiog  this  territory  they  be 
4M>Dducted  by  a  Spanish  officer.  They  will  be  also,  for  the 
eame  purpose,  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
vehicles,  on  paying  for  the  same. 

SJ,  The  remainder  of  the  troops  of  both  parties,  not  com- 
prehended within  the  prescribed  limits,  will  remain  in  the 
positions  occupied  by  them,  as  before  stated,  until  the  officers 
appointed  by  either  party  shall  settle,  in  a  friendly  manner^ 
the  bouodarjes  which  are  to  jseparate  the  territory  operated 
upon,  and  arrange  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  settlemeot  of 
those  boundaries  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

4.,  As  it  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  making  public  this 
treaty,  some  troops  or  guerillas  may  be  found  beyond  the 
boundary-line  prescribed  in  the  Sd  article,  and  who  are  no 
longer  to  remain  in  the  territory  which  they  occupy,  the  fol- 
lowing is  agreed  upon  c*- 

Istf  That  the  regular  troops  who  may  be  so  situated  shall 
withdraw  beyond  the  boundaiy4iae,  and,  among  these,  any 
belonging  to  the  Republican  army  occupying  the  left  border 
of  the  Guanare  and  Unare  shall  retire,  and  station  themselves 
at  Piriti]^  Clarines,  or  any  other  adjacent  towns.    And, 

2tf,  That  the  gueriHas  in  such  case  be  disarmed,  disband* 
ed,  and  reduced  to  the  class  of  simple  citizens,  or  withdraw 
in  like  manner  as  the  regular  .troops.  In  the  first  of  these 
two  casei,  the  oaost  absolute  and  perfect  guarantee  is  offered 
and  gcanted  to  those  therein  oompr^ieoded ;  and  both  Go* 
vemments  pledge  themselves,  during  the  acmisticii,  not  to 
inlist  .them  under  their  respective  standards,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tp  grant  ,them  leave  to  quit  the  territory  ia  which  |hey 
are,  and  to  join  the  army  to  which  they  belong,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  treaty. 

5L  Notwithstaadii^  the  town  of  Carache  is  situated  within 
the  line  belonging  to  the  army  of  Colombia,  it  is  agreed  that 
a  military  commandant  of  the  Spanish  army  shall  reside  in  it, 
with  a  party  of  armed  peasants,  not  exceeding  twenty-£ve« 
The  civil  authorities  now  existing  there  shall  also  remain. 

6.  As  a  proof  of  the  aincerity  and  good  faith  which  oharac- 
terize  this  treaty^  it  is  determined,  that  in  the  city  of  Varinas 
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no  more  than  one  military  commandant  of  the  RepubKc,  with 
a  party  of  obaerration  of  twenty-five  armed  peaaanu,  shall  be 
permitted  to  reside ;  as  also,  the  labourers  necessary  for  the 
intercourse  irith  Merida  and  Truxillo,  and  for  the  conveyance 
of  cattle. 

7.  Hostilities  on  the  ocean  will  also  cease  in  thirty  days 
from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  for  the  American,  and  in 
ninety  days  for  the  European  seas.  The  prizes  made  after 
that  period  will  be  reciprocally  returned ;  and  privateers  or 
cruisers  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  damages  sustained  by 
their  detention. 

8.  From  the  moment  of  the  ratification  of  the  armistice  the 
communication  between  the  respective  territories  shall  become 
open  and  free,  in  order  to  provide  each  other  with  cattle  and 
all  kinds  of  subsistence  and  merchandise.  The  speculators 
and  traders  must  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  passports,  to 
which  they  will  subjoin  the  passes  of  the  authorities  of  the 
territory  whence  the  goods  are  taken,  so  as  to  obviate  disor- 
der. 

9.  The  city  and  port  of  Maracaibo  remains  free,  and  adapt- 
ed as  an  avenue  for  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  inte- 
rior, both  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  as  regards  mercantile 
transactions ;  and  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  us  or  to  Co- 
lombia, which  may  import  goods,  not  being  arms  or  warlike 
stores,  or  export  the  same  from  that  port  for  Colombia,  will 
be  treated  as  strangers,  and  as  such  will  pay  duties,  and  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  agents  or  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  proceed 
to  Spain  or  to  foreign  countries,  and  those  received  by  the 
same,  shall  be  permitted  to  touch  at  the  above  places,  and 
enter  and  leave  the  port. 

10.  The  city  of  Carthagena  will  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as 
that  of  Maracaibo,  with  respect  to  the  mland  trade,  and 
during  the  armistice  may  apply  to  its  advantage,  both  as  re- 
spects its  population  and  garrison. 

11.  The  foundation  and  primary  object  of  this  armistice 
being  the  negociation  of  peace,  to  the  end  whereof  both  par- 
ties must  be  reciprocally  employed,  envoys  and  deputies  se- 
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lected  for  this  purpose  shall  be  interchanged  by  each  Govern- 
ment,  and  be  entitled  to  a  safe  conveyance,  guarantee,  and 
personal  security,  corresponding  to  their  character  as  agents 
for  peace. 

12.  If  war  between  ^e  two  Governments  should  unhappily 
be  again  renewed,  hostilities  will  not  commence  prior  to  an 
intimation  given  by  the  party  who  intends  or  prepares  itself  to 
break  the  armistice :  this  intimation  is  to  be  given  forty  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  first  act  of  hostility. 

IS.  It  will  be  deemed  an  act  of  hostility  the  fitting  out 
of  any  military  expedition  against  any  one  of  the  places  in^ 
eluded  in  this  treaty.  Aware,  however,  that  an  armament  of 
Spanish  vessels  of  war  may  be  at  present  on  their  way  from 
Europe,  the  privilege  is  not  refused  to  them  of  relieving  an 
equal  number  of  vessels  of  war  doing  service  on  the  coast  of 
Colombia,  under  the  express  condition  that  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  disembark  troops. 

14.  In  order  to  give  to  the  world  a  testimony  of  the  liberal 
and  philanthropic  principles  by  which  both  Governments  are 
actuated,  not  less  to  eradicate  the  errors  and  the  fury  which 
have  characterized  the  fatal  contest  wherein  they  were  in- 
volved, both  Governments  are  by  these  presents  obliged  forth- 
with to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
warfare,  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  most 
generous,  wise,  and  humane  practices  among  civilized  nations. 

15.  The  present  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  both  parties 
within  sixty  hours,  and  shall  be  immediately  communicated 
to  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  by  the  officers  appointed  on  the  pari 
of  both  Governments  for  that  purpose. 

Given  and  signed  with  our  hands,  in  the  city  of  Truxillo, 
at  ten  o  clock  at  night,  on  the  25th  day  of  November  1820. 

Ramon  Correa. 
Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre. 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Tore. 
Pedro  Brisefio  Mendez. 
Francisco  Gonzales  de  Linares. 
Jos6  Gabriel  Perez. 
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The  present  treaty  ii  approyed  by  me  in  all  its  parts,  and 
ratified.    Head-quarters>  Carachei  November  96.  IS20. 

Pablo  Morillo. 
Joseph  CAPAanos,  Secretary. 

The  fdlowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  Puerto 
Cabello,  dated  the  5th  December,  gives  some 
further  information  of  these  important  affairs : — 

On  the  27th  uH.  in  the  morning,  General  Bolivar,  accom- 
panied by  his  staffy  met  our  commissioners,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Morillo.  The  generals  embraced  each 
other  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  bitterly  deplored  the 
ionocent  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  Venezuela ;  and  after- 
wards the  coDstituttoD  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  acknowledg- 
ed by  General  Bolivar*  Both  generals  then  took  up  a  large 
stone  between  them,  and  placed  it  in  the  square  of  the  town, 
to  serve  as  a  memorable  testimony  of  their  meeting.  The 
day  was  spent  with  much  joy  and  enthusiasm,  and  at  night 
the  generals  slept  in  the  same  room. 

On  the  following  day  two  officers  were  dispatched  with  the 
news  of  this  event  to  the  kingdom  of  Santa  F4,  twq  for  Ci^- 
b<wo,  two  for  Guiana,  ami  two  for  Margarita ;  these  latter 
are  expected  here  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  will  embark  on 
boatd  a  man  of  war  for  their  destination.  General  Morillo 
granted  forty  passports  to  difierent  officers  of  General  Boli- 
var's army,  to  return  to  their  horiaes  and  visit  their  famiMes. 
This  is  all  that  we  know  up  to  this  moment  of  these  important 
matters ;  and  thus  have  happily  terminated  in  an  instant  the 
struggles  of  Venezuela,  which  have  lasted  now  upwards  of  ten 
years. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  junction  of 
Guayaquil  with  the  independents  of  Colombia 
was  communicated  in  the  following  bulletin  of 
the  Government  of  Cundinamarca : — 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
CUNDINAMARCA. 

'  GUAYAQUIL  FREE. 

Co^,  November  &  1820^ 

ikBlBOiATSLy  after  the  courier  was  ditpatcl^ed,  tbe  fol- 
lowing intelligence  of  the  delivery  of  Guayaquil  was  receiv- 
ed. I  send  your  Excellency  a  literal  transcript  of  the  dis- 
patch : — 

.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  communicating  to  you  an  etent  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  troops  stationed  here,  in 
conjunction  with  the  inhabitants,  displayed  the  flag  of  inde- 
pendence with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Order  was  so  com- 
pletely obtervedy  thai  this  transaction  had  more  the  appear- 
imce  of  a  public  rsjoleing  than  ^  revolution. 

i  have  hastened  to  oommunicato  tM9  mtdUigence,  as  it 
musi  influence  your  mijitaiy  operations,  in  concert  with  which 
I,  as  commandant-genenU  of  thia  province,  will  neglect  no 
efibrt  by  which  I  may  oontribiite  to  ^he  freedom. of  the  sur** 
roonding  districts*  which  evMOi  fail  to  be  now  in  inotion,  or 
at  least  prepared  to  follow  our  example. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  express  to^ 
you  my  sentiments  of  friendship  afid  firatemity.  May  Gpd 
preserve  you  many  years. 

GBSaOBlO  ESOOBBDO, 

Consmandant-GaienJ. 
Oaober  13« 

To  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Divisioki  of  Santa  F6,  iif 
Popayan  or  Los  Valles. 

I  communicate  this  tp  your  Excellency,  for  your  satisfac- 
tion and  information.  Manuel  Valdes^ 

Genend  of  the  South. 

To  Us  Excellency  F.  P.  Santander,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Department  of  Cundi^aipQrca. 
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At  the  same  period  Reyes  Vargas,  a  colonel 
in  the  Spanish  service,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  caciques,  and  a  man  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  that  country,  notified  his  defection 
from  the  royal  cause  in  the  annexed  energetic 
proclamation. 

Citizen  Rstxs  Vargas,  Colonel  of  the  Armies  of  Colombia, 
Commandant-General  of  the  Department  of  Carora,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  against  Coro, 

To  his  FeUaof  Citizens  and  old  Companions  in  Arms. 

Brothers  and  Friends! — ^These  titles,  so  sacred  to 
every  honourable  and  feeling  heart,  have  awakened  in  ray 
bosom  all  those  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  an  erroneous 
enthusiasm  had  for  a  while  suppressed.    Born  a  Colombian,  I 
am  once  more  a  Colombian.    Thanks  to  the  God  of  truth ! 
Yes;  misled  by  our  common  enemy,  I  have  warred  with  a 
liberticidal  hand,  which  ought  only  to  have  been  raised  in  de- 
fence of  the  country;  but  the  convulsions  of  our  ancient  mother- 
country  has  given  me  important  lessons  on  the  rights  of  men. 
Spain  herself  has  taught  me,  that  even  a  King  is  but  the  sub- 
ject of  his  people,  and  that  the  real  Sovereign  is  the  people. 
When  alienated  from  reason,  I  thought,  like  my  ancestors, 
that  the  King  was  the  legitimate  lord  of  the  nation :  I  then 
with  pleasure  exposed  my  life  in  his  defence ;  but  now  that 
the  immortal  Quiroga  and  Riego  have,  with  their  freedom- 
bearing  arms,  discovered  the  imprescriptible  titles  of  the  na-    < 
tion,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  Spanish  and  the 
American  people  equally  possess  the  right  of  establishing  a 
government  consistent  with  their  own  opinions,  and  for  their 
own  prosperity. 

My  old  comrades  in  arms  !^-The  Spanish  constitution  ex- 
cludes you,  under  the  pretence  of  being  Africans,  from  the 
advantages  which  the  constitution  of  Colombia  gives  you. 
There  we  are  treated  as  nullities  in  society.    Here  we  are 
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the  first  citizens  of  the  Republic.  Believe  me,  mj  friends, 
our  arms  have  been  employed  to  our  own  injury.  Return 
with  them  to  our  native  country,  and  you  will  be  received 
with  the  same  indulgence  as  I  have  been.  I  was  its  greatest 
enemy— I  am  now  ito  most  zealous  defendant.  Viva  Co- 
lombia !  To  die  for  my  country  will  be  my  glory. 

RsYBS  Vargas. 
Dituumal  quarUfy  Carora^  October  21. 1820. 

Morillo,  seeing  that  all  hope  of  recovering 
these  provinces  for  the  King  his  master  was  in 
vain,  and  fearful  of  losing  the  few  laurels  he  had 
so  dearly  won,  seized  the  present  opportunity  of 
returning  to  Spain,  under  the  pretence  of  enforc- 
ing to  his  Court  the  necessity  of  speedily  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  the  Colombians.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  sail  in  the  corvette  Descubierta,  ac- 
companied by  the  two  American  deputies  Eche- 
varria  and  Revenga,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Republic  to  arrange  matters  finally  with  the 
Cortes. 

Every  thing  warranted  a  conclusion,  that  this 
armistice  would  be  the  prelude  to  a  peace  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  proclamation  issued 
by  Bolivar  shortly  after  its  conclusion,  strength- 
ened this  impression.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

To  THE  Liberating  Army. 

Soldiers! — The  first  step  towards  peace  is  made.  A 
truce  for  six  months,  the  prelude  of  our  future  repose,  has 
been  signed  by  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Spain. 
During  that  period  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  terminate  for 
ever  the  horrors  of  war,  and  close  the  wounds  of  Colombia. 
The  Government  of  Spain,  now  free  and  generous,  wishes  to 
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act  towards  us  with  justice.  Her  generals  have  manifestect 
with  frankness  and  sincerity  their  love  for  peace,  for  liberty, 
and  even  for  Colombia.  I  have  received  in  your  namea  the 
BEMMt  honourable  testimonies  of  the  respect  you  justly  merit. 
S<^dier8 1  Peace  for  the  first  time  sheds  her  splendid  rays  on 
Colombia ;  and  with  peace  reckon  on  all  tbe  benefits  of  liberty, 
glory,  and  independence.  Should  our  enemies,  by  a  &tal 
blindness,  which  however  is  not  to  he  apprehended  even 
remotely,  still  persist  in  being  unjust,  are  you  not  the  sons  of 
victory  ?  Bolivar. 

Hcad'piarters,  Varifuuy  December  7*  1890. 

That  this  opinion  not  only  exirted  in  the  OQun- 
try,  but  likewise  prevailed  in  foreign  nation^,  may 
be  gathered  from  this  remarkable  passage  in  the 
President's  speech  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  November  14*  18S0. 

The  contest  between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  according  to 
the  most  authentic  information,  is  maintained  by  the  latter 
with  improved  snccess.  The  unfortuni^te  divisions  which 
were  known  to  exist  some  time  since  at  Buenos  Ayrei,  it  is 
understood,  still  prevail.  In  no  part  of  South  America  has 
Spain  made  any  impfession  on  the  colonies ;  while  in  many 
parts,  and  particularly  in  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada^  the 
colonies  have  gained  strength  and  acquired  reputation,  both 
for  the  management  of  the  war,  in  which  they  have  been  iuc- 
cessful,  and  for  the  order  of  the  internal  administration.  The 
late  change  in  the  government  of  Spain,  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  1812,  is  an  eveqt  which  promises 
to  be  favourable  to  the  Revolution.  Under  the  authority  of 
the  Cortes,  die  Congress  of  Angostura  was  invited  to  open  a 
negociation  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between  the 
parties;  to  which  it  was  replied*  that  they  would  willingly 
open  the  negociation,  provided  the  acknowledgment  of  tb^ir 
independence  was  made  its  basis,  but  not  otherwise.  Of 
further  proceedings  between  them  we  are  uninformed.    No 
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facts  are  known  to  this  Government  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  will  take  part  in  the  contest ; 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  considering  all  circumstances 
which  must  have  weight  in  producing  the  result,  that  an  ad- 
justment will  finally  take  place  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the 
colomes.  To  promote  that  result  by  friendly  counsels  with 
other  powers,  including  Spain  herself,  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  this  Government* 

In  January  1821  the  province  of  Cuenca  de- 
clared its  independence ;  and  in  consequence  of 
an  expedition  sent  by  the  Government  of  Guaya- 
quil against  Quito,  (although  its  first  object  was 
frustrated),  the  districts  of  Hambato,  Riobamba, 
and  Quaronda,  likewise  hoisted  the  standard  of 
liberty,  and  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  Spa- 
nish Government.  At  the  same  time  the  patriots 
received  a  great  addition  to  their  strength,  by  the 
accession  of  the  province  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  to 
the  Republic.  • 

Bolivar,  on  the  10th  March  1821,  addressed  a 
letter  to  La  Torre,  the  Spanish  commander-in- 
chief  after  the  departure  of  Morillo,  from  Bocono 
de  Truxillo,  in  which  he  alleges,  that  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  under  which  the  army  on  the  Apure, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Plaza,  laboured, 
enforced  upon  him  the  necessity  of  recommenc- 
ing hostilities,  unless  the  Spanish  Government 
acceded  to  his  just  and  reasonable  demands.  To 
this  Lb  Torre,  in  a  letter  of  21st  March  1821, 
replied,  that  in  conformity  with  the  12th  article 
of  the  armistice,  military  operations  would  com- 
mence  on  the  28th  of  April.     Thus  were  the 
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hopes  and  expectations  fondly  entertained  at  the 
beginning,  that  this  armistice  would  prove  the 
prelude  to  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  on  both 
sides,  dashed  to  the  ground ;  and  this  beautiful 
country,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  contending 
parties  for  eleven  years  before,  destined  to  con- 
tinue still  the  theatre  of  civil  war.  The  war, 
however,  since  the  rupture  of  the  armistice,  has 
been  carried  on  with  infinitely  less  cruelty  than 
before,  and  the  humane  reader  will  not  meet 
with  those  scenes  of  horror,  which  so  frequently 
occurred  in  the  former  period,  and  to  which  a 
cultivated  mind  cannot  look  back  but  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  disgust  and  horror. 

The  revolution  which  was  effected  in  Mara- 
caibo  in  January,  continued  undisturbed  till  the 
28th  of  March,  when  an  attempt  to  effect  a  coun- 
ter-revolution w^  made,  which  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed, and  the  ringleaders  imprisoned.  On  the 
l6th  of  April  all  the  vessels  in  the  port  were  put 
in  requisition  to  receive  troops  destined  for  Gib- 
raltar, a  town  situate  about  60  miles  from  Ma- 
racaibo,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  to  recommence 
hostilities  on  the  28th,  the  day  the  armistice  was 
to  conclude. 

The  Spanish  generals.  Morales  and  La  Torre, 
were  not  idle  on  their  part  in  their  preparation 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  They  collected  all 
their  forces,  and  concentrated  them  about  Va- 
lencia  and  Calabozo,  leaving  Caracas  unprotected. 
Bermudez,   perceiving  this  oversight,   marched 
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upon  the  city  with  1300  men.     On  his  march  he 
encountered  a  party  of  300  men,  whom  he  dis- 
persed.    The  governor:  then  advanced  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  600  men,  but  was  likewise 
compelled  by  Bermudez  to  retire  precipitately. 
The  former  then  retreated  to  Caracas,  and  sum- 
moned the  provisional  junta,  whom  he  informed 
that  they  had  nothing  left  but  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  the  enemy.     A  parley 
ensued ;  and  Bermudez  being  asked  whether  he 
would  adhere  to  that  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Truxillo,  by  which  the  treatment  of  conquered 
places  is  regulated,  and  having  answered  in  the 
affirmative,   they  declared  themselves  ready  to 
admit  him  as  friends.     Those  adherents  to  the 
Spanish  Government  who  considered  their  safety 
to  be  compromised,  fled  to  La  Guayra,  where 
they  shipped  all  the  property  they  could  collect 
on  board  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and  sailed  to 
Porto  Cavello.    The  governor  and  troops  of  La 
Guayra  accompanied  them.   Pre\dous  to  their  em- 
barkation they  held  a  council  of  war,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  place  was  resolved  on  :  it  fell 
in  consequence,  on  the  15th  of  May,  into  the 
hands  of  the  patriots.     Coro  likewise  was  aban- 
doned, on  learning  that  a  body  of  troops  from 
Maracaibo  was  marching  against  it.     Correa,  the 
Spanish  governor,  and  the  troops,  set  sail  for  Cu- 
ra9oa,  where  they  shortly  after  arrived. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  Colombian  flotilla, 
consisting  of  30  gun-boats,  under  the  command 
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of  Colonel  Padilla,  got  into  the  harbour  of  Car* 
thagena  by  the  entrance  of  Passa  Cavallos,  and 
consequently  cut  off  the  communication  between 
that  city  and  Boca  Chica^  which  is  the  impreg^ 
nable  defence  of  the  city  to  maritime  attacks. 
The  gun*boat8  were  moored  close  to  the  walls, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  city  could  not  resist 
much  longer. 

After  remaining  in  possession  of  Caracas  only 
twelve  days,  the  patriots  were  driven  out  by  the 
royalists  on  the  25th  of  May,  who  on  the  fbllow*- 
ing  day  obtained  possession  of  La  Guayra.  The 
capture  of  this  city  was  effected  without  opposi* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  as  Bermudez, 
the  general  who  commanded  their  forces  in  this 
quarter,  <x>nceived  his  army  inadequate  to  make 
any  resistance. 

On  the  ^th,  after  taking  Caracas  and  La  Guay* 
ra,  Morales  proceeded  to  Valencia  to  join  La  Torre, 
leaving  Colonel  Pereira  with  1500  men  to  defend 
the  capital  against  Bermudez.  After  some  en- 
gagements of  no  importance,  Pereira  was  con- 
strained to  fall  back.  The  inhabitants  of  La 
Guayra,  menaced  with  a  new  invasion,  retreated 
to  Puerto  Cabello  on  the  S^d  June.  On  the  2Sd 
Bermudez  entered  Caracas  to  attack  Pereira's 
division,  but  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  latter,  who  forced  hira  to  retire  to  the  dis- 
tance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  city. 

In  die  mean  time  Bolivar  and  Paez  bad  effect- 
ed a  junction  in  Varinas,  whence  they  proceeded 
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towards  Valencia  to  give  battle  to  La  Torre,  On 
the  24th  of  June  an  engs^ement  took  place  at 
CarabobO)  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeated.  The  following  is  the  official  dispatch 
of  Bolivar  to  the  President  of  the  Congress : — 

Most  ikxcellent  SiR| — Yesterday  the  political  birth  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  was  coDfirmed  by  a  splendid 
victory. 

The  divisions  of  the  liberating  army  having  joined  in  the 
plains  of  Tinaquillo  on  the  ^Sd,  we  marched  yesterday  morn* 
ing  en  the  enemy's  head-quarters  in  Carabobo. 

The  first  division,  composed  of  the  brave  British  battalion, 
the  Bravo  of  Apure,  and  1500  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Paez.  The  second,  composed  of  the  second  brigade 
of  guards,  the  battalions  of  tirailleurs,  Boyaca,  and  Vargas, 
and  the  sacred  squadron,  commanded  by  the  undaunted 
Colonel  Arismendi,  under  the  orders  of  General  Sedeno. 
The  third,  composed  of  the  first  brigade  of  guards,  the  batta- 
lions of  rifles,  grenadiers,  vanquishers  of  Boyaca,  Auzuategui, 
and  the  intrepid  Colonel  Rondon's  regiment  of  cavalry,  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Plaza. 

Our  march  across  the  mountains  and  through  the  defiles, 
which  separated  us  from  the  enemy's  camp,  was  rapid  and 
orderly.  At  eleven  in  the  morning  we  defiled  by  our  left  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  under  his  fire :  we  crossed  a  rivulet, 
where  only  one  man  could  pass  at  once,  in  presence  of  an 
army  placed  on  an  inaccessible  level  height,  commanding  us 
in  «very  direction. 

The  gallant  General  Paez,  at  the  head  of  the  two  bat- 
talions of  his  division,  and  the  brave  Colonel  Munoz's  re- 
giment of  cavalry,  attacked  the  enemy's  right  with  such 
fury,  that  in  half  an  hour  he  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
completely  routed.  It  is  impossible  to  do  sufficient  honour 
to  the  valour  of  our  troops.  The  British  battalion,  command- 
ed by  the  meritorious  Colonel  Farriar,  distinguished  itself 
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emongst  so  many  other  brave  inen>  and  suffered  a  heavy  loss 
of  officers. 

The  conduct  of  General  Paez  in  this  last  and  most  glorious 
victory  of  Colombia,  renders  him  deserving  of  the  highest 
military  rank :  and  I,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gress, offered  on  the  field  of  battle  to  appoint  him  General 
in  Chief  of  the  army. 

None  of  the  second  division  partook  in  the  action,  except 
a  part  of  the  tirailleurs  of  the  ^uard,  commanded  by  the 
worthy  commandant  Heras.  But  its  general,  enraged  that 
all  his  division  could  not,  from  the  obstacles  of  the  ground, 
join  in  the  battle,  charged  singly  a  mass  of  infantry,  and  fell 
in  its  centre,  in  the  heroic  manner  that  ought  to  close  the 
career  of  the  bravest  of  Colombia's  brave.  In  General  Se- 
deiio  the  Republic  has  lost  a  staunch  supporter,  both  in  peace 
and  war :  none  more  valiant  than  he,  none  more  obedient  to 
his  Government.  I  recommend  the  ashes  of  the  gallant 
hero  to  the  Sovereign  Congress,  that  the  honours  of  a  solemn 
triumph  may  be  paid  to  his  memory. 

Like  grief  does  the  Republic  suffer  in  the  fall  of  the  daunt- 
less Colonel  Plaza,  who,  filled  with  an  unparalleled  enthusiasm, 
threw  himself  on  a  battalion  of  the  enemy,  desiring  it  to  surren- 
der. Colonel  Plaza  is  deserving  of  Colombia's  tears,  and  that 
Congress  confer  on  him  the  honours  due  to  his  distinguished 
heroism. 

The  enemy  being  dispersed,  the  ardour  of  our  chiefs  and 
officers  was  so  great  in  the  pursuit,  that  we  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  in  that  high  class  of  the  army.  The  bulletin 
will  communicate  their  illustrious  names. 

The  Spanish  army  exceeded  6000  men,  composed  of  all 
the  best  of  the  pacificatory  expeditions.  That  army  has 
ceased  to  exist:  only  400  men  will  have  this  day  taken  refuge 
in  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  liberating  army  had  an  equal  force  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  but  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  it  decided  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  Our  loss  is  not  great — ^hardly  200  men  in 
killed  and  wounded. 
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Colonel  Rangelly  who  did,  as  he  always  does,  prodigies, 
marches  this  day  to  take  up  a  line  against  Puerto  Cabello. 

May  it  please  the  Sovereign  Congress  to  accept,  in  the 
name  of  the  heroes  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  the 
homage  of  a  conquered  army,  the  most  numerous  and  the 
finest  'that  ever  in  Colombia  carried  arms  in  a  field  of  battle. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration, 
most  excellent  Sir,  Ac,  Ac,  &c.  Bolivar. 

Head-quarters  of  the  Liberating  Army, 
Valencia,  June  25. 1821. 

To  his  Excellency  the  President  bf  the  Congress. 

As  far  as  regards  the  independence  of  Colom- 
bia, this  battle  may  be  considered  as  decisive. 
Never  was  victory  more  complete,  nor  attended 
with  more  important  consequences.  The  royalist 
forces  took  refuge,  after  the  battle,  in  the  for- 
tress of  Puerto  Cabello. 

On  account  of  these  events  transpiring  with 
the  main  army,  the  troops  under  Pereira  gave 
up  their  pursuit  of  Bermudez,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  on  Caracas.  In  his  march  he  was  inter*- 
cepted  by  another  division  of  independent  troops, 
and  compelled  to  retire  upon  La  Guayra.  He  ar- 
rived there  on  the  2d  July,  after  a  forced  march. 
Thither  Bolivar,  who  entered  Caracas  on  the  SOth 
June,  directed  his  route,  and  surrounded  the  place 
with  a  corps  of  4000  men. 

The  garrison,  which  consisted  of  900  men, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  when  Rear- 
admiral  Jurien,  commanding  a  French  squadron 
in  those  seas,  anchored  in  the  road-stead.  Perei- 
ra declared  his  determination  to  the  adjutant  sent 
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by  the  admiral,  to  die  rather  than  surrender  to 
Bolivar ;  and  he  requested  the  admiral  ta  em- 
bark the  Spanish  garrison,  and  convey  it  to  Puer- 
to Cabello.  Jurien  conceiving  mediation  the  on- 
ly course  to  be  pursued,  towards  a  reconciliation 
of  the  duties  and  interests  of  both  parties,  engag- 
ed Fereira  to  accept  the  capitulation  of  Bolivar, 
on  condition  that  that  general  shotdd  consent  to 
the  embarkation  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  board 
of  the  French  ships.  This,  which  was  the  only 
means  of  safety,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  garrison ;  and 
negociations  were  soon  after  commenced.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th  Jtdy,  a  field-officer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  Bo- 
livar, repaired  on  board  the  Colosse,  the  flag-ship 
of  Jurien,  to  notify  that  the  capitulation  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  that  the  embarkation  was  to  take 
place  immediately.  Thus,  owing  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  French  admiral,  an  end  was  put  to 
this  affidr  by  the  milder  means  of  negociation,  and 
much  effiision  of  blood  spared,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties. 

After  the  victory  of  Carabobo,  the  enemy,  who 
had  retired  to  Puerto  Cabello,  sent  out  some  de- 
tachments under  the  command  of  Ramos  and 
Alejos,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  counter-re- 
volutton  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  but 
lately  liberated.  A  division  of  vessels  with  troops 
on  board  was  dispatched  to  La  Vela  de  Coro.  To 
place  the  inhabitants  in  safety  froqi  the  incursions 
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of  the  guerilla  parties  of  the  enemy,  Bolivar 
thought  it  advisable  to  divide  the  western  part  of 
the  country  into  two  military  departments.  The 
one,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Coro,  Maracai- 
bo,  Merida,  and  Truxillo,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Marino ;  the  other,  consisting  of  the 
provinces  of  Varinas  and  Caracas,  was  confided 
to  Faez.  In  addition  to  the  precautions  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
and  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  posted  at  Calabo- 
zo,  a  squadron  at  San  Carlos,  and  a  battalion  at 
the  city  of  Araure.  The  districts  of  Barcelona, 
Cumana,  and  Margarita,  were  likewise  organized 
into  a  military  department,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Bermudez.  Brizeno  was  dispatched 
with  a  thousand  men,  joined  to  a  column  of  troops 
imder  Gomez,  and  another  division  of  500  men, 
against  the  expedition  which  had  arrived  from 
Puerto  Cabello  against  Coro.  Marino,  with  two 
battalions  of  reserve,  fixed  his  head^quarters  at 
Carora,  in  order  to  proceed  wherever  necessity 
might  call  him.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Apure.  Bolivar,  at 
the  same  time,  dispatched  800  men  from  Esme- 
raldas  to  Guayaquil,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Mackintosh,  to  proceed  against  Quito  from 
that  side,  whilst  he  should  attack  it  from  Pastos. 
Having  now  informed  our  readers  of  the  plans 
taken  by  the  patriots,  to  liberate  the  provinces 
yet  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of 
the  means  they  resorted  to,  to  protect  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  country  in  their  possession  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  enemy, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  advert  to  the  no  less 
important  labours  of  those  persons,  who  were  call- 
ed upon  to  re-oi^anize  a  country  so  long  torn 
and  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  instill  into  the 
minds  of  its  possessors  habits  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to.  The  Committee  of  Legislation,  to  whom  the 
arduous  task  of  forming  a  constitution  for  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  was  confided,  presented  the 
following  Report  to  the  Sovereign  Congress : — 

REPORT  of  the  Plan  of  the  Constitution  for  Colombia,  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  of  Legislation  to  the  Sove- 
reign Congress. 

The  Committee  of  Legislation  places  in  your  hands  the  plan 
of  the  Constitution  for  Colombiai  which  they  have  just  finish- 
ed. In  this  labour,  they  have  had  before  their  eyes  not  only 
what  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  had  sanctioned,  but  also  all 
that  has  been  written  since  the  establishment  of  the  represen- 
tative system. 

The  short  time  allowed  them  for  these  labours,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  yielding  to  the  repeated  instances  of  many  deputies, 
who  wished  it  to  be  immediately  presented,  do  not  allow  their 
entering  minutely  upon  it.  They  will,  therefore,  reserve  for 
the  moment  of  its  discussion  several  explanations,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  some  points  of  it,  confining  themselves  at 
present  to  remark  generally,  that  in  this  plan  the  fatal  mania 
(which  has  so  much  prevailed)  of  adopting  theoretical  systems, 
only  because  they  seem  to  present  political  perfection  at  its 
height,  and  which  only  serve  to  augment  philosophical  princi- 
ples and  abstract  maxims,  without  any  advantage  accruing  to 
mankind,  has  by  no  means  been  followed  by  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  committee  has  endeavoured  to  establish  those 
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principles  only  which  hare  a  direct  application^  and  from 
which  some  real  good  may  result^  or  some  interesting  conse- 
quence may  be  drawn,  avoiding  as  dangerous  all  that  is  mere- 
ly speculative.  Political  science  is  the  result  of  many  centu- 
nes  of  experience  and  observations.  It  fills  one  with  wonder, 
how,  after  so  many  thousand  years  in  which  the  human  race 
has  been  multiplying  itself,  perfecting  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  creating  new  ones,  giving  existence  to  powerful  empires  or 
colossal  nations,  which  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
globe,  they  should  be  so  young  and  ignorant  in  that  science 
which  concerns  most  their  felicity,  and  in  which  they  were  in 
some  measure  forced  to  study  and  meditate,  in  order  to  di* 
rect  their  aflfairs.  But  the  more  we  wonder  at  the  infancy  of 
the  representative  system,  and  at  the  long  chain  of  outrages, 
oppressions,  and  evils  of  all  kinds,  which  the  human  rate 
must  have  endured  before  wringing  from  nature  this  happy 
secret,  the  more  we  ought  to  be  exact,  that  we  may  not  go 
astray  from  the  path  which  other  wise  nations  have  traced  for 
us. 

Were  we,  however,  to  adhere  blindly  to  their  laws,  to  their 
practices,  to  all  their  usages  and  customs,  we  should  then 
run  as  much  danger  as  if  we  were  to  outdo  them.  The  path 
to  the  temple  of  liberty  is  long  and  full  of  precipices.  Many 
sacrifices,  and  many  years  of  constancy,  are  required  to  go 
through  it.  Thus  it  is  that  we  ought  to  adopt  only  those 
first  methods  which  form  the  basis  of  our  system.  It  is  not 
possible  to  bring  down  with  a  single  blow  the  enormous  mass 
of  our  prejudices,  customs,  and  habits.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  undermine  it,  and  to  paralyze  it.  Let  us  resign  the  per- 
fection of  this  work  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  present  age,  to  the  gradual  e  Arts  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  to  the  seeds  of  a  slow  and  happy  metamor- 
phosis, which  contains  within  itself  the  principles  established 
in  the.frfan  of  our  constitution. 

The  manner  of  election  in  Colombia  will  be  nearly  the  same 
as  that  adopted  in  the  system  of  the  constitution  for  Vene- 
zuela«  An  election  rigorously  democratic  does  not  yet  suit 
us,  neither  will  it  suit  us  for  many  years  to  come;^  and  we 
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doubt  whether  it  will  ever  rait  ut,  so  well  as  that  which  we 
do  now  propose.  It  has  been  thoi^ht  neceasar j  to  give  to  the 
Congress  the  share>  which  in  the  moat  perfect  popular  elec- 
tions IS  observed.  We  shall  showy  in  its  proper  placcy  the 
ioconvenlencies  which  otherwise  presented  themselves,  and 
the  advantages  that  may  result  from  this. 

The  committee  does  not  hesitate  in  showing  the  import* 
Knce»  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  dividmg  the  legislative  body 
into  two  chambersi  for  every  body  knows  the  solid  reasonsi 
founded  on  long  experience,  which  support  this  wise  measure. 

The  members  of  the  senate  are  not  elected  during  life,  as 
in  the  constitution  of  Venezuela.  The  members  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  ought  never  to  be  so  in  a  popular  system.  Abuses 
would  come  sooner  or  later.  Perpetual  senators,  men  invest^ 
ed  with  the  authority  of  judging  even  the  highest  magistrates, 
and  possessing  so  important  a  part,  not  only  in  the  making  of 
the  laws,  but  ako  in  the  nomination  to  the  highest  posts, 
would  gradually  arrogate  privileges  to  themselves — ^would  in 
time  look  upon  themselves  as  forming  a  distinct  class  from  the 
people — ^would  make  common  cause  with  the  executive  power, 
and,  if  a  favourable  opportunity  were  found,  would  overthrow 
the  constitution.  In  a  system  which  is  representative  in  all 
its  parts,  such  as  the  one  which  we  propose,  the  neutral  body 
between  the  people,  who  wish  to  annul  authority,  and  the 
executive  power,  which  is  always  tending  to  augment  it,  is  not 
the  senate,  but  the  whole  of  the  legislative  body :  it  is  the 
whole  that  possesses  a  supreme  inspection  over  the  highest 
magistrates ;  it  is  the  whole  that  watches  over  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  empire  and  of  the  constitution.  That  which  divides 
die  exercise  of  theiV  functions  is  nothing  more  than  this— the 
representatives  df  the  people  accuse,  and  the  senate  judges ; 
but  both  chambers  are  equally  inspectors,  both  have  the 
same  interest  in  the  preservation  of  order.  Would  it  not 
then  be  a  folly  to  make  perpetual  the  whole  legislative  body  ? 
From  this  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  system  of  represen- 
tation would  be  only  a  step. 

In  our  form  of  government  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
equilibrium  should  originate  in  a  rigorous  system  of  war, 
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which  was  the  case  in  some  ancient  onesi  and  which  must, 
bj  the  same  act,  be  imperfect,  although  time  may  have  con- 
solidated them.  Where  the  executive  power  is  hereditary, 
or  at  least  during  life,— where  the  person  who  exercises  it  is 
looked  upon  as  inviolable,  and  having  no  responsibility, — and 
where  he  is  considered  as  a  being  of  a  different  sphere,  and 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  not  as  a  member  of  it, 
-«one  perceives  easily  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  body, 
which,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  people  may 
find  themselves,  should  make  common  cause  with  them  to 
avoid  their  being  crushed  by  such  immense  power :  but  where 
the  executive  power  is  of  short  duration,  where  it  possesses 
none  of  those  immense  prerogatives,  and  where  it  may  at  any 
time  descend  from  so  high  a  post,  if  abasing  its  power,  we 
cannot  see  the  necessity  or  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
existence  of  a  perpetual  body,  which  would  at  last  reduce  to 
nothingness  either  the  popular  representation  or  the  executive 
power. 

Nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than  the  introduction  of  a 
dictator  into  our  Republic*  Such  an  expedient,  so  fatal  to 
liberQr,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  infancy  of  those  nations  which 
have  adopted  it.  It  has  always  ended  by  making  them  slaves. 
The  committee  has  foreseen  those  cases  which  might  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  adoptmg  such  a  strange  measure ;  and  it  is  to 
the  legislative  body  alone  that  the  power  of  granting  that 
authority  which  the  safety  of  the  Republic  might  demand,  is 
given ;  always,  however,  restricting  it  to  facts,  to  places,  and 
to  a  determined  period.  Thus  will  the  constitution  exist  at 
all  times ;  in  none  of  the  extremities  of  the  Republic  will 
there  be  an  omnipotent  authority ;  and  never  will  liberty  have 
any  thing  to  fear. 

But  neither  the  separation  of  the  powers,  or  the  frequent 
elections  of  the  supreme  magistrates,  or  the  responsibility  to 
whidi  all  are  subject,  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  liberty.  An 
abject  people,  who  cannot  publish  their  opinions,  and  call  to 
accoimt  before 'the  supreme  tribunal  of  public  censure  the 
functionaries  of  the  state,  cannot  call  themselves  free :  the 
unhappy  citizens,  who  for  the  least  cause,  or  through  the  mere 
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caprice  of  the  judgesi  may  see  tbemselyed  cast  mto  a  dungeoD, 
or  exposed  to  have  their  properties  seized,  can  never  be  true 
citizens,  nor  feel  their  own  dignity ;  nor  will  they  know  how 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  liberty,  the  value  of  which  is  un- 
known to  them.  Without  individual  liberty  no  public  liberty 
can  exist,  just  as  without  individuals  there  can  be  no  cities^ 
and  without  these  there  is  no  nation. 

The  inward  conviction  of  this  truth  has  directed  the  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  the  eighth  section  of  the  plan,  where  the 
enjoyment  and  protection  of  these  prerogatives  of  a  freemaa 
are  asserted — prerogatives,  in  the  preservation  of  which  you 
ought  to  build  all  your  hopes  of  seeing  the  representative 
system  consolidated,  and  the  Colombian  changing  the  man- 
ners of  a  slave  mto  the  noble  ones  of  a  great  and  virtuous 
nation. 

There  still  remains  to  be  made  the  division  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Republic ;  to  create  the  courts  of  justice ;  to 
assign  their  attributes;  to  organize  as  well  as  possible  the 
most  impartial  and  expeditious  method  of  administering  jus- 
tice ;  to  appoint  salaries  to  all  the  officers  of  government;  to 
establish  laws  and  punishments  for  the  abuses  of  the  press ; 
and  to  extend  a  law  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigners.  The 
committee  is  at  present  engaged  in  these  labours,  which  they 
will  veiy  soon  have  the  satisfoction  of  presenting  to  you. 

The  committee  will  add  one  word  on  the  plan  of  constitution 
made  by  the  present  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  Antonio 
NariSo.  It  is  practicable  in  our  days,  and  may  be  so  for  some 
time  to  come :  but  it  goes  considerably  astray  from  the  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  best  political  writers,  and  confirmed 
by  the  long  practice  of  the  most  civilized  nations :  it  is  a  mere 
speculation,  not  yet  supported  by  any  favourable  experience ; 
and  this  alone,  omitting  other  reasons,  would  suffice  to  ex- 
clude it  from  a  preference.  We  have  nothing  more  to  add 
here,  than  to  repeat  the  very  words  of  the  author  of  the 
plan  made  use  of,  in  the  discourse  with  which  it  is  preceded. 
«<  What,  says  he,  does  a  sound  leason  dictate  to  us  to  do? 
Is  it  not  to  do  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  present 
times,  without  shutting  the  door  to  future  generations,  that 
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t&ey  maji  according  to  circumstances,  do  that  which  will  suit 
them  best?  Why  then  should  we,  from  this  moment,  antici- 
pate it,  and  do  it  all  ?  Why  should  we  shut  upon  them  the 
door,  to  expose  them  to  a  convulsion,  or  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  that  which  they  would  think  most  proper  ?"  It  seems  as 
if  he  was  implying  his  own  labour  when  he  wrote  this  clause. 
However,  should  you  think  it  expedient  to  go  into  a  strict 
analysis  of  the  defects  and  irregularities  of  that  plan,  the  com- 
mittee is  ready  to  perform  it,  although  till  this  moment  a 
small  part  of  it  only  has  yet  been  presented. 

As  for  the  plan  now  presented  by  the  committee,  they  hope 
that  its  first  principles  at  least  will  obtain  your  approbation, 
if  it  were  only  to  economize  the  time  which  would  be  spent  in 
attempting  to  make  a  better  one.  If  they  obtain  this,  they 
will  think  their  labours  sufficiently  compensated.  For  the 
remainder,  they  will  always  see,  with  satisfaction,  those  im- 
provements which  maybe  suggested  by  the' wisdom  of  the 
Congress — ^thus  rendering  it  a  work  calculated  to  constitute  the 
happiness  of  Colombia,  and  deserving  of  the  admiration  of  the 
wisest  nations. 

City  of  Rosario,  July  S.  1821.  Jose  Manuel  Restrepo, 
Luis  Ignacio  Mendoza,  Vicente  Azuero,  Diego  Fernando 
Gomez,  Jose  Comelio  Valencia. 

At  length  the  constitution,  which  was  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  Colombia,  was  pub- 
lished. It  does  credit  to  the  projectors  of  it :  a 
spirit  of  republicanism  pervades  the  whole ;  and 
a  laudable  fear,  which  it  would  be  well  to  culti- 
vate, lest  the  executive  power  should  engross  the 
supreme  authority,  appears  to  have  actuated  the 
minds  of  the  minority.  Objections  to  many  of  the 
articles  may  be  raised,  and  no  doubt,  frequently 
with  justice.  Many  of  the  laws  adapted  to  their 
present  situation,  would  be  unsuitable  to  a  more 
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improved  state  of  the  country.  Of  this  they 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  aware ;  and,  pro- 
fiting by  the  errors  committed  by  other  lawgivers, 
who  absurdly  contemplated  the  eternal  excellence 
of  their  laws,  the  Congress  have  inserted  the 
191st  article,  in  which  it  is  ordained,  that  after 
the  practice  of  a  certain  number  of  years  have 
pointed  out  its  advantages  and  defects,  a  grand 
convention  of  Colombia  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Congress,  authorized  to  examine  and  amend  it  in 
all  respects. 

As  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  was 
the  sole  aim  and  object  of  the  war  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother-country,  and  consequent- 
ly forms  a  most  important  feature  in  its  history, 
we  have  inserted  it  here  at  full  length.  Our 
readers  may  thus  judge  for  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  holds  out  to  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  backed 
by  that  beauty  of  climate  and  fertility  of  soil  so 
peculiarly  the  attributes  of  the  New. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 


THE  GENERAL  CONGRESS  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
COLOMBIA. 

Colombians  !— The  most  ardent  desire  of  all 
and  each  of  your  Representatives  has  been,  to 
perform  faithfiiUy  the  high  duties  which  you  have 
assigned  to  them;  and  they  believe  that  they 
have  fulfilled  those  sacred  functions  in  presenting 
to  you  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  sanction- 
ed by  the  general  voice.  In  it  you  will  find, 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  union  of  a  people  for- 
merly constituting  difierent  states,  has  been  rais- 
ed the  firm  and  solid  edifice  of  a  nation  whose 
government  is  popular  representation,  of  which 
the  legidative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers, 
accurately  divided,  have  their  duties  marked  out 
and  defined,  yet  forming  a  whole  of  so  combined 
and  harmonious  a  kind,  that  by  it  are  protected 
security,  liberty,  property,  and  equality  of  law. 

The  legislative  power,  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers, gives  you  full  share  in  the  formation  of  your 
laws,  and  the  best  right  to  hope  that  they  will 
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ever  be  just  and  equitable :  you  will  not  be  bound 
but  by  those  to  which  you  have  consented  through 
the  medium  of  your  representatives,  nor  will  you 
be  subject  to  any  other  taxes  than  those  which 
they  have  proposed  and  approved :  no  burdens 
can  be  imposed  on  any  one  which  shall  not  be 
common  to  all ;  and  these  shall  not  be  imposed  to 
satisfy  the  passions  of  individuals,  but  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  Republic. 

The  Executive  Power,  combined  in  one  person, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  watch  over  the  internal  tran- 
quillity and  external  security  of  the  Republic,  pos- 
sesses all  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  its  high  duty.  You  will  find  that,  in  the  splen- 
dour of  its  audiority,  it  may  confer  benefits,  but 
can  cause  no  injury :  its  sword  will  be  unsheath- 
ed only  against  the  enemies  of  the  Grovernment, 
without  the  possibility  of  ofiending  the  peaceful 
Colombian :  it  resembles  a  sun  whose  beneficent 
warmth,  diffused  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Republic,  contributes  to  develop  the  precious 
seeds  of  our  happiness  and  prosperity.  Public 
education,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
try, are  under  the  order  of  its  wise  administration, 
and  subject  to  its  benign  influence. 

The  Judicial  Power,  where  the  attempts  of 
intrigue  lose  all  their  force,  and  riches  their  as- 
cendency,^-before  which  no  one  can  appear  with 
a  serene  countenance,  unless  he  be  clothed  in 
the  simple  garb  of  justice,  is  destined  impartially 
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to  remove  your  strifes,  to  restrain  the  evil-doer, 
and  to  cherish  innocence :  at  its  respected  seat  all 
will  render  homage  to  the  law ;  and  you  will  there 
behold  the  passions  subdued,  the  trammels  of 
artifice  cut  asunder,  and  the  truth  laid  open. 

Such  is  the  plan  on  which  has  been  raised  the 
Constitution  of  Colombia.  Your  Representatives 
have  placed  an  unbounded  confidence  only  in 
the  laws ;  for  it  is  they  which  must  secure  equity 
between  all  and  each,  and  which  are  at  once  the 
support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Colombian,  the 
source  of  liberty,  and  the  soul  and  council  of  the 
Republic. 

The  General  Council,  in  its  deliberations,  has 
had  no  other  views  than  the  common  good,  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  nation.  The  princi- 
pal agents  of  the  Government  depend  on  your 
elections:  consider,  meditate  well,  that  on  the 
right  conduct  of  these  depends  your  happiness, 
— ^that  intrigue  and  Miction  should  never  direct 
your  judgment  j  whilst  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
valour,  prudently  chosen  and  elevated  by  you, 
are  the  firm  columns  which  perpetuate  the  dura- 
tion of  the  edifice. 

At  the  city  of  Rosario  de  Ciicuta,  30\h  of 
August  1821 — the  11th  year  of  independence. 
(Signed) 

Dr  Miguel  Pena»  President  of  the  Congress. 

Rafael,  Obispo  de  Merida  de  Maracaibo,  Vice-Presidrat. 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Francisco  Soto. 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Miguel  Santa  Maria. 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Antonio  Jose  Caro. 
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CONSTITUTION 

ov 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Legislator 
of  the  Universe, 

We,  the  Representatives  of  the  People  of  Co- 
lombia, assembled  in  General  Congress,  comply- 
ing with  the  desires  of  our  constituents,  in  order 
to  fix  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  union,  and  to 
establish  a  form  of  government  which  shall  ensure 
to  them  the  blessings  of  liberty,  security,  proper- 
ty, and  equality,  in  so  far  as  is  possible  in  a  na- 
tion which  begins  its  political  career,  and  which 
meanwhile  struggles  for  its  independence,  ordain 
and  agree  as  follows  :— 

TITLE  FIRST. 

OF  THE  COLOMBIAN  NATION,  AND  THX  COLOMBIANS. 

Section  L-^Oftke  Colombian  Nation. 

Article  1.  The  Colombian  nation  is  for  erer  and  irrevoca- 
bly free  and  independent  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  all 
other  foreign  ponrer  and  dominion  whatsoever ;  and  it  is  not> 
nor  shall  ever  be',  the  patrimony  of  any  family  or  person. 

Article  2.  The  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation. 
The  magistrates  and  officers  of  government,  with  whatever 
kind  of  authority  invested,  are  its  agents  and  commissioners, 
and  are  responsible  to  it  for  their  public  conduct. 

Article  S.  It  is  the  nation's  duty  to  protect,  by  wise  and 
equitable  laws,  the  liberty,  security,  property,  and  equality  of 
every  Colombian. 
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Section  II. — ()fike  Colombians, 

Article  4.  Who  are  Colombians  ? 

1.  All  men  free-bora  in  the  territory  of  Colombia,  and  their 
children. 

2«  Those  living  in  Colombia  at  the  time  of  its  political 
transformation,  provided  they  remain  faithful  to  the  indepen- 
dent cause. 

S.  Thosei  not  bora  in  Colombia,  who  may  obtain  letters  of 
naturalization. 

Article  5.  The  duties  of  the  Colombians  are, — ^to  submit  to 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  to  respect  and  obey  the  autho- 
rities which  are  its  organs,  to  contribute  to  the  public  ex- 
penses, and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  serve  and  defend  their 
country,  offering  the  sacrifice  of  both  property  and  life  for  it, 
if  necessary. 

TITLE  SECOND. 

OF   TUB   TSRRITORT  AND   GOVERNMBNT   OF   COLOMBIA. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Colombian  Territory/. 

Article  6.  The  territory  of  Colombia  is  that  which  compre- 
hends the  ancient  Viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  Captain- 
Generalship  of  Venezuela. 

Article  7.  The  inhabitanu  of  the  aforesaid  territory,  who 
are  still  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  at  whatever  time  they  may 
free  themselves,  shall  form  part  of  this  Republic,  with  rights 
and  representation  equal  to  the  other  parts  which  com- 
pose it. 

Article  8.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  shall  be  divided 
into  departments ;  the  departments  into  provinces ;  the  pro- 
vinces into  cantons ;  and  the  cantons  into  parishes. 

Section  II— Q^/Ae  Colombian  Government. 

Article  9.  The  Goverament  of  Colombia  is  popular  repre- 
sentation. 
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Article  10.  The  people  shall  not  exercise  of  themselves 
Bny  other  attribute  of  government  than  that  of  the  primary 
elections ;  nor  shall  they  deposit  the  exercise  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  only.  The  administration  of  the  supreme 
power  shall  be  divided  into  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial.  . 

Article  11.  The  power  of  making  laws  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gress; that  of  causing  them'  to  be  executed,  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic ;  and  that  of  applying  them  in  civil  atid 
criminal  cases,  to  the  Tribunals  and  the  Judges. 


TITLE  THIRD. 

OP   THX  PAROCHIAL   AXD   SLBCTORAL   ASSEMBLIES. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Parochial  AssemiUes,   and  the  Scrutiny 
of  these  Elections. 

Article  12.  Each  parish,  whatever  may  be  its  population, 
shall  hold  a  parochial  assembly,  the  last  Sunday  in  July  of 
every  fourth  year. 

Article  IS.  The  parochial  assembly  shall  be  composed  of 
the  parochial  electors  who  are  not  suspended,  inhabiting 
each  parish,  and  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  judge  or 
judges  thereof,  with  the  assistance  of  four  witnesses  of  good 
credit,  in  whom  concur  the  qualifications  of  the  parochial 
elector. 

Article  14.  The  judges,  without  waiting  for  any  orders, 
ought  indispensably  to  convoke  it,  at  the  aforesaid  periods, 
for  the  day  marked  in  the  constitution. 

Article  15.  For  qualification  of  parochial  elector  it  re- 
quires, 

1.  To  be  a  Colombian. 

2.  To  be  married,  or  above  21  years  of  age. 

S.  To  be  able  to  read  and  write ;  but  this  condition  will 
not  have  effect  till  the  year  1840. 

4.  To  possess  landed  property  to  the  clear  amount  of  100 
dollars.    The  exercise  of  some  trade,  profession,  commerce, 
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iSt  uaeful  industry  will  supply  this  defect,  having  a  house  or 
open  workshop!  independent  of  another,  in  the  class  of  jour- 
neyman or  servant. 
Article  16.  The  right  of  parochial  elector  Is  lost — 

1.  By  accepting  an  employ  under  another  government, 
without  leave  of  the  Congress,  holding  the  same  with  a  salary, 
or  exercising  any  other  office  in  that  of  Colombia. 

2.  By  any  sentence  whic^fa  imposes  any  painful  and  degrad- 
ing punishment,  provided  re^qualific^tion  be  not  Obtained; 

S.  For  having  sold  his  vote,  or  bought  another's,  for  him- 
self or  for  a  third  person,  be  it  in  the  principal  assemblies,  in 
the  electoral,  or  in  any  other. 

A  Hide  17.  The  exercisd  of  the  parochial  franchise  is  sus- 
pended-^ 

1.  In  madmen  and  fools. 

2.  In  bankrupt  debtors,  and  in  plersons,  not  being  iregulat 
inhabitants,  who  are  declared  as  such^ 

S.  To  those  who  have  any  criminal  suit  against  them,  until 
they  be  declared  absdlved,  or  condemned  to  any  punishment 
not  painful  or  degrading.    . 

4.  In  debtors  to  the  public  treasury,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  payment. 

Ardcle  18.  The  object  of  the  parochial  assemblies,  is  the 
vote  for  the  elector  or  electors  of  the  canton. 

Article  19.  The  province  to  which  one  representKtive  be- 
longs, will  name  ten  electors,  distributing  their  nomination 
among  the  cantons  it  contains  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  each. 

Article  20.  The  province  which  nominates  two  or  more  re- 
presentatives, will  have  as  many  electors  as  belong  to  the  can^i 
tons  which  compose  it ;  each  canton  choosing  one  elector  foi" 
every  4000  souls,  and  one  more  for  a  residue  of  SOO.  Every 
canton,  although  it  may  not  amount  to  this  number,  will  al" 
ways  have  an  elector. 

Article  21.  To  be  an  elector,  it  is  required — 

1*  To  be  a  parochial  elector  not  suspended^ 

2.  To  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
VOL.  11*.  K  k 
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5.  To  be  above  d$  yearg  of  age,  and  an  Inhabkaiit  of  the 
JiarMhOi  of  tbe  eaDion  where  the  election  takes  place. 

4.  To  posBeas  landed  property  amounting  to  the  full  vakw 
of  500  doUart,  or  to  b<^d  a*  en^oy  of  800  dollnrt  of  annual 
salary^  or  to  be  an  annuitant  of  property  producing  yearly 
an  aanoity  of  SOO  dollars,  or  to  profess  soine  seiencoi  or  to 
possess  a  scientific  degree. 

Artide^.  Bach  parochial  elector  shall  vote  for  .the  elec- 
tor  or  el^tors  of  the  caotoni  naming  publicly  the  same  num« 
ber  of  other  citizens,  inhabitants  of  the  same  canton,  which 
shall  be  inscribed  in  his  presence,  in  a  roister  kept  for  that 
sole  purpose* 

Article  3S.  The  doubts  or  controversies  which  may  arise 
on  the  qualifications  and  forms  of  the  parochial  votes,  and  the 
complaints  which  may  be  made  on  subornation  of  bribery, 
shall  bo  decided  by  judges,  and  accompanying  witnesses,  and 
their  determination  shall  then  be  carried  into  efiect;  but  with 
the  power  of  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  canton. 

Article  24i*  The  elections  shall  be  public  i  and  no  one  may 
present  himself  there  armed. 

Article  25.  The  elections  shall  be  c^n  ^r  the  term  of  eight 
days,  which  being  concluded,  the  assembly  is  dissolved;  and 
any  further  act  by  it,  against  the  constitution  and  law,  not 
only  is  null,  but  a  crime  against  the  public  peace. 

Arttdo  26.  The  election  conduded,  the  judge  or  jndgea 
who  itiay  have  presided  at  the  assembly,  ^all  remit  to  the 
eoimdl  the  register  of  the  votes  in  his  parish,  folded  up  and 
sealed. 

Article  27<  As  soon  as  the  packets  of  the  parochial  sBsem- 
blies  are  received,  the  council  of  the  canton,  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  customary  judges,  and  in  default  of  one  of 
them,  by  one  of  the  Magistrates,  shall  assemble  in  public 
session.  In  their  presence  the  packets  of  the  parochial 
assemblies  shall  be  opened,  and  they  shall  make  lists  of  and 
compare  all  the  votes,  inscribing  them  in  a  register. 

Article  28.  The  dtizens  who  have  thte  greatest  number 
of  votes,  shall  be  declared  constitutioBally  obosen  electors^ 
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Wtlen  My  dotibt  ariies  fVoifi  the  equdhy  of  vote»,  it  ahall  be 
decided  bj  lot. 

Article  89.  The  comicil  of  the  citattoil  shall  femit  te  fht 
council  df  the  capital  of  the  pitrrince  the  residt  of  the  electioa 
ft  has  Tdrifiedy  and  shidl  also  give  imniediate  hotice  to  those 
tiominated^  that  thej  inay  kssemMe  in  the  capital  of  th^  pro* 
tince  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  constitaitidti. 

SECTION  11. — Of  the  Electoral  or  Provincial  AssemUies. 

Article  90.  The  electdral  asseiiibly  Is  cotripoted  of  thd 
electors  named  by  the  cantons. 

Ai-ticle  il.  On  the  Ist  day  of  Octdb^  of  every  foux'th  year, 
thef  electoral  assembly  shdil  me^'t  in  the  capital  pto'vlnct,  and 
shall  proceed  to  iniidc^  all  the  elections  that  bel<Hig  to  it,  two*' 
thirds  at  ktfst  of  the  electors  being  present.  Thef  ctfudcil  of 
the  dapHad  shall  pfeside  at  this  assembly,  Whilel  they  elect 
from  limong  its  members  as  a  pf  esident,  hith  utrho  Obtains  thd 
greatest  number  of  totes. 

Article  83.  The  24th  and  25th  articles  are  common  to  the 
electoral  assemblies. 

Article  SS.  The  office  of  elector  shall  continue  for  four  years ; 
the  Tacancies  shall  be  filled  by  those  whd  follow  next  in  num- 
ber of  votes. 

Article  S4.  Th^  functions  of  electoral  ilssemblies  to  vote— 

1.  For  the  P^siderit  of  the  RepubBc. 

2.  For  the  Vice-President  of  the  sanle4 
8v  For  the  Senators  of  the  department. 

4.. For  the  Representative  or  Representatives  deputed 
from  the  province^ 

Article  35.  The  voles  of  these  four  classes  of  dection  sbaU 
be  w^tten  la  four  diftrent  registers,  and  thtf  same  electond 
assembly  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  last. 

Article  S6.  A  representative  of  a  province  is  requited  to 
have  obtained  an  absolute  majority,  Uiat  is  to  Say»  a  majority 
of  one  or  moire  votes  above  the  half  of  the  doctors  who  rai^ 
have  participated  in  this  election. 
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Article  37.  TKe  representadves  shall  be  nofaiiiiated  one  t)y 
bne^  in  a  permanent  sitting ;  and  those  who  have  obtained  the 
foresaid  majority  shall  be  declared  elected.  If  no  one  have 
sach  majob'tj,  ^e  two  having  the  greatest  number  shall  enter 
into  a  second  scrutiny,  and  he  who  has'  the  plurality  shall 
be  representative^    Cases  of  equality  shall  be  decided  by  lot^ 

Article  38.  The  election  for  a  representative  or  represent 
tatives  being  thus  completed,  the  president  of  the  electoral 
assembly  shall  make  it  known  to  those  elected,  without  any 
delay  whatsoever,  that  they  may  assist  at  the  next  assembly ; 
and  the  registers,  fdded  and  seeded,  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
chamber  of  representatives. 

Article  39.  With  equal  formality,  and  without  scrutiny, 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  council  of  the  capital  of  the  depart* 
luent,  the  registers  of  the  votes  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  Senators,  in  order  that 
as  soon  as  the  packets  of  all  the  provincial  assemblies  are 
received,  it  may  direct  them  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate^ 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  Section  5.  Title  iv. 

TITLE  FOURTH. 

OF  THB  LEGISLATIVE  POWEK. 

Section  L — Of  the  DivUion^  Limits^  and  Functions 
of  this  Power. 

Article  40.  The  Congress  of  Colombia  shall  be  divided 
into  two  chambers,  that  of  the  Senate,  attd  that  of  the  Repre- 
i^ntatives. 

Article  41.  In  either  6f  these,  laws  may  have  their  origin  ; 
and  each  respectively  mi^  propose  %o  the  other  amendments, 
cdterations,  or  additions,  in  order  that  it  may  examine  them, 
or  refuse  its  consent  to  the  proposed  law,  by  an  absolute 
negative. 

Article  42.  Laws  respecting  contributions  or  imposts  are 
excepted :  they  can  only  originate  in  the  chamber  of  repre« 
sentatives ;  but  the  customary  right  of  adding  to,  idtering,  or 
refusing  them,  remains  with  the  senate. 
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Article  43.  The  prqfeis  or  propositions  of  laws  whicb  may 
be  accepted,  according  to  the  rules  of  debate,  shall  undergo 
three  discussions,  in  distinct  sittings,  with  the  interval  of  a 
day  at  the  least  between  them,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
determined  on. 

Article  44.  In  case  the  proposition  should  be  urgent,  thye 
last  formality  may  be  dispensed  with,  a  discussion  and  declara-  ' 
iion  of  such  urgency  preceding  it  in  the  same  chamber  wheife 
it  originates.  This  declaration,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  shall 
pass  to  the  other  chamber  conjointly  with  the  projet  of  law, 
that  it  may  be  examined.  Should  that  chamber  not  think  the 
urgency  called  for,  the  projet  shall  return  to  be  tried  with 
the  le^  formalities.  . 

Article  4>5.  No  projet,  or  proposition  of  law,  rejected  in 
one  chamber,  can  be  presented  again,  until  the  sitting  of 
the  following  year ;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  any  of  its  arti- 
cles composing  part  of  other  propositions  which  have  not 
been  rejected. 

Article  46.  No  projet,  or  proposition  of  law,  constitu- 
tionally accepted,  discussed,  and  determined  on  by  the  two 
chambers,  can  be  considered  the  law  of  the  Republic,  until  it 
has  been  signed  by  the  executive  power.  Should  they  not 
think  proper  so  to  do,  the  projet  shall  be  returned  to 
the  chamber  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  amendments 
accompanying  it,  whether  it  be  from  defect  of  form  or  of  sub* 
eCance,  before  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  its  receipt. 

Article  47*  The  amendments  presented  by  the  executive 
power  shall  be  written  in  the  journal  of  the  sittings  of  the 
chamber  whence  the  law  emanated.  Should  they  not  be 
satisfactory,  the  law  may  again  be  discussed,  and  being  a 
eecond  time  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  it  may  pass  with  its  amendment  to  the  other 
chamber.    The  projet  will  then  become  a  law. 

Article  48.  Should  the  ten  days  fixed  in  Artiele  46*  be 
passed,  and  the  projet  not  be  returned  with  the  objec- 
tions, it  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  law,  and  shall  be  declared 
as  such^   unless  during  this  time  the  Congress  shall  h^vp 
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adjourned  or  bten  prorogued^  in  whidh  case  the  objecUoni 
iptiftt  be  preBonted  w  the  beginniiig  of  the  next  aegfioQ. 

Article  40.  The  lanctioa  of  the  ezeoutive  power  is  also 
necessary  to  enfovce  the  other  resohitians,  decreesy  statvites, 
and  legislatife  acts  of  tlie  chambersi  excepting  those  ci  the 
suspension  and  summoning  Qf  its  sittings,  the  decrees  by 
which  they  give  cossnissions  in  masters  of  their  own  super- 
intendence in  the  dectioas  which  belopg  to  them,  in  the  de- 
cisions as  to  the  qualifications  of  their  members^  the  orien  to 
fill  up  ▼acanqies  in  the  chambers,  the  rules  o£  their  debates 
and  external  economy,  the  punishment  of  their  memben,  and 
(hose  who  fiul  in  respect  to  them,  ftnd  all  other  acts  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  chambers  may  not  be  necessary. 

Article  50.  Propositions  which  have  passed  as  urgent 
through  the  two  chambers,  shall  be  sanctioned,  or  returned 
by  the  executive  power,  within  two  days,  withoHt  reference  to 
their  urgency. 

Article  51.  In  passing  the  deliberations  of  one  chamber  to 
the  other,  and  to  the  executive  power,  the  days  on  which  the 
subject  was  discussed,  the  date  of  the  respective  resplucioiiii, 
that  of  the  urgency,  should  there  he  any*  and  the  exposition 
of  the  reasons  and  gtoupds  which  have  been  the  cause  of  it* 
riiall  be  expressed*  When  any  of  these  requisite  fproM  are 
wnitted,  the  act  shall  be  resumed,  within  two  days»  to  the 
chamber  in  which  the  omission  has  occurred,  qr  to  the  cham-r 
ber  whence  it  originated,  should  the  qmissien  have  oocmnsd 
in  both. 

Article  59.  Whenever  a  law  has  to  go  to  the  executive 
power  ftp  its  sanction,  it  shall  be  drawn  up  in  duplicate,  «id 
$hall  be  read  to  both  the  chambers.  The  two  oxij^nals  shall 
be  signed  by  their  respective  presidents  m^d  secretaries,  and 
shall  be  immediately  presented  by  a  deputation  tp  the  Presi-r 
dent  of  the  Republic. 

Article  58.  The  law  being  sanctioned  or  objected  tn  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  reference  to  the  Article  4$. 
one  of  the  originals,  with  its  decree,  shall  be  returned  to  Uie 
two  diambers  by  the  secretary  of  the  respective  dispatcbi  to 
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regittor  thftin.    This  origiiuil  ftHall  be  freaenred  in  Aw  archives 
of  the  chamber  where  the  law  originated. 

Article  M.  For  the  publicatioo  of  the  law,  this  form  shall 
Always  be  used :— '<  The  Senate  and  Chamber  p(  Representa- 
tives of  the  Bepohlio  pf  Cobmbia,  assemble4  in  Oongoessy 
&c.  decree*" 

SsoTiow  lL^()fihe  EspeM  AHribuUs  of  the  Congress. 

Articfle£5.  The  attributes  ei^dosively  belongpag  to  the 
Coiigress  are»— 

1.  To  fis  emery  year  the  publie  OKpensesi  with  a  view  to 
those  which  are  presupposed,  and  wUdi  the  executive  power 
ahall  present  to  it. 

2.  To  decree  what  is  needful  for  the  administration,  preser- 
vatioa,  and  alienation  of  the  national  property. 

3.  To  establish  all  Muds  of  impost^,  duties,  or  contributions, 
lo  watch  over  its  collection,  and  to  give  account  of  it  to  the 
executive  power  and  the  other  oAioers  of  the  Republic. 

4.  To  contract  debts  upon  the  credit  of  Colombia. 

5.  To  establish  a  national  bank. 

6.  To  determine  and  r^ulate  the  value,  weight,  cast,  and 
name  of  the  coin. 

7.  To  fix  and  regulate  weights  and  measures. 

8.  To  create  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  inferior  tribunals 
of  the  Republic. 

9.  To  decree  the  creation  or  suppression  of  public  places; 
to  determine,  to  diminish,  or  to  augment  their  sakries. 

10.  To  establish  rules  of  naturaliaation. 

11.  To  grant  personal  rewards  and  recompenses  to  those 
who  have  done  great  service  to  Colombia. 

Id.  To  decree  public  honours  to  liie  memory  of  great  men. 

IS.  To  decree  the  inlistment  and  organisatioB  of  die 
armies.  To  determine  their  force  in  peaee,  and  to  fix  the 
time  they  ought  to  continue. 

14.  To  decree  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
marine;  to  anient  or  diminish  it. 
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15.  To  form  regulations  by  which  to  govern  the  land  and 
fea  forces. 

16.  To  declare  war  with  a  view  to  the  data  which  the  exe-  I 
outive  power  presents  to  it. 

17.  To  require  of  the  executive  power  that  it  negociate 
for  peace. 

18.  To  give  its  consent  and  approbation  to  the  treaties  of  - 
peace,  of  alliance,  of  friend^liip,  of  commerce,  of  neutrality, 
and  all  other  treaties  of  the  executive  power. 

19.  To  promote  by  laws  public  education,  and  the  progress 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  useful  establishments,  and  to  grant 
for  a  limited  time  exclusive  rights,  in  order  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  them. 

20.  To  grant  general  pardon  when  some  great  motive  of 
public  convenience  demands  it. 

21.  To  choose  the  city  which  must  serve  for  the  seat  of 
government,  and  to  change  it  when  judged  necessary. 

22.  To  fix  the  limits  of  the  departments,  provinces,  and 
other  divisions  of  the  territory  of  Colombia,  as  may  be  most 
convenient  for  its  better  administration. 

23.  To  permit  or  refuse  the  passage  of  troops  of  another 
nation  tbrQugh  the  territory  of  Colombia. 

24.  To  permit  or  refuse  the  station  of  the  squadrons  of 
another  state  in  the  ports  of  Colombia  for  more  than  a  month. 

25*  To  grant  to  the  executive  power,  during  the  present 
war  of  independence,  those  extraordinary  powers  which  th6y 
may  ju4ge  indispensable  in  those  parts  which  are  actually  the 
theatre  of  military  pperations,  and  in  those  recently  liberated 
from  the  enemy ;  hut  diminishing  them  as  much  as  possible, 
and  fixing  that  time  only  which  shall  be  thought  of  impera- 
tive necessity.  ^ 

26*  To  decree  all  other  laws  and  ordinances,  of  whatciver 
pature  tbey  may  be,  and  to  alter,  amend,  and  annul  those 
^fablished.  The  executive  power  can  only  present  a  mes- 
sage, which  it  may  take  into  consideration,  but  never  ii\  \h9 
fpfmp^l^w. 
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Section  III. — Oftl^  Economic  Functions  and  the  Prerogative, 
common  to  the  Two  Chambers  and  to  their  Members.  ' 

Article  66.  Each  chamber  has  the  right  of  establishing  the 
regulations  which  should  be  observed  in  its  sittings,  debates, 
and  deliberations.  Conforming  to  these,  they  may  punish  any 
of  its  members  infringing  them,  or  in  whatever  manner  they 
may  be  culpable,  with  the  punishments  established ;  even  to 
expelling  and  declaring  them  unworthy  of  obtaining  any  other 
office  of  confidence  or  power  in  the  Republic,  when  such  is 
decided  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

Article  57.  Neither  chamber  can  open  its  sessions  without 
the  concurrence  of  an  absolute  plurality  of  its  members;  but, 
'  in  every  case,  the  existing  number,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall 
unite  and  compel  the  concurrence  of  those  absent,  in  the  man- 
ner, and  subject  to  the  punishments  which  the  same  chambens 
are  liable  to.   • 

Article  58.  The  sittings  of  each  year  once  open,  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  suffice  far 
Hheir  continuance,  provided  those  two-thirds  be  never  less 
than  the  two-thirds  of  the  absolute  plurality. 

Article  59.  The  chambers,  in  the  house  of  their  sittings, 
shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  its  regulation,  and,  out  of  it, 
all  which  conduces  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  functions.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  they  may  punish  or  cause  to  be 
punished,  with  the  punishments  they  shall  have  prescribed, 
all  those  who  fail  in  respectful  duty,  or  who  conspire  against 
the  body,  or  privileges  of  its  members ;  or  whoever,  in  any 
other  way,  disobey  or  embarrass  their  orders  and  delibeoa- 
tions. 

Article  60.  The  sittings  of  both  chambers  shall  be  public, 
but  may  be  made  secret  when  they  think  it  necessary. 

Article  61.  The  proceedings  of  each  chamber  shall  appear 
in  a  daily  register,  in  which  its  debates  and  resolutions  shall 
be  written,  which  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  exception  of  those  things  which  ought  to  be  reserved,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  which  each  may  form;  and  always* 
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when  the  fifth'  part  of  the  members  present  deipaad  it,  the 
votes  of  its  members  ihall  be  expressed  wqt  vo^e^  upon  every 
motion  or  deliberation. 

Article  6Sf  Each  chamber  shall  elect,  from  amm^  lU 
membersy  a  President  and  Vioe-Presidenty  whose  fanotipns 
shall  be  annual,  from  one  ordinary  ses^n  to  the  other,  and 
sh»|l  nominate  a  secretary*  It  shall  fdsQ  nominate  the  officen 
it  may  judge  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  duties; 
fttaiguiagf  to  those  employed,  adequate  salaries. 

Article  68.  The  coramunioations  between  the  chambers  and 
the  executive  power,  or  between  theoMelves,  shall  be  con* 
ducted  by  their  respective  presidents,  or  by  means  of  deputu^ 
tions. 

Article  64.  The  senators  and  representatives  hold  dial  dia- 
raoter  £br  the  nation,  and  not  lor  the  department  or  provinee 
which  nominates  them :  they  cannot  receive  either  orders  «r 
private  instructions  from  the  electoral  assemblies,  which  can 
only  present  petitions. 

Article  65.  The  President  and  YicerPresident  of  the  Re- 
public, the  minister  of  tlie  high  court  of  judicature,  the  aeere* 
taries  of  the  cabinet,  the  intendants,  the  governors,  and 
others  publicly  employed,  who  are  prohibited  by  law,  cannot 
be  either  senators  or  representatives.  The  vest  may  be  either, 
provided  they  suspend  the  personal  exercise  of  their  offices 
during  the  sittings.  When  a  senator  or  representative  is 
nominated  for  any  other  public  employ,  it  will  remain  for  his 
electors  to  admit  or  to  reject  him. 

Article  66.  The  members  of  Congress  enjoy  immoaity  in 
their  persons  and  property  during  the  sessions,  and  while  go* 
ing  from  or  returning  to  their  houses,  except  in  case  of  trea- 
son, or  other  grave  crime  against  social  order ;  and  they  are 
not  responsible  for  speeches  and  sentiments  spoken  in  the 
chamber,  to  any  authority,  or  at  any  time  whatever. 

Article  67*  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  obtain 
from  the  national  treasury  an  indemnification,  fixed  on  by 
law,  computing  the  time  lost  in  coming  firom  their  homes  to 
the  place  of  assembly,  and  in  returning  to  them  at  the  cleee 
of  the  sessions. 
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Sbction  IV Of  the  Titae^  Duration,  and  Place  ^tbe 

Sitting  of  the  Congreu. 

Article  68«  The  Cengress  shall  aMonble  pvecitely  each 
year^  verifying  the  opening  of  its  accustomed  sessioosy  the 
3d  of  January* 

Article  69.  Extraordinary  assembly  of  the  Congress  shall 
last  ninety  days*  In  case  of  secessityy  it  may  be  prolonged 
thirty  days  more* 

Article  70.  The  chambers  shall  be  in  one  and  the  same 
parish,  and,  while  assembled,  their  sittings  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended more  than  two  days,  nor  adjourned  to  any  other  fixed 
place  from  that  in  which  they  should  reside,  without  mutual 
consent ;  but  if,  agreeing  in  the  change,  they  differ  respecting 
the  time  and  place,  the  executive  power  shall  have  the  right 
to  interpose  in  fixing  a  middle  term  between  the  extremes  of 
dispute* 

Sbctiom  V* — Of  the  Scnttiny  and  afrrespondem  Election 
to  the  Congreu. 

Article  ?!•  In  the  years  of  election,  the  Congress  shall 
meet  in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate*  In  its  presence  shall  be 
opened  the  packets  of  the  elections  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  Senators  of  the  depart^ 
ments,  and  lists  shall  be  made  of  all  the  votes  of  the  electoral 
assemblies,  writing  th^m  in  the  register  corresponding  to  each 
class  of  elections*  The  scrutiny  shall  be  publicly  made  by 
four  members  of  Congress  and  the  secretaries* 

Article  72.  To  be  President  of  the  Republic,  two-thirds  of  , 
the  votes  of  the  electors  who  meet  in  the  provbcial  assemblies 
shall  be  necessary.    He  who  obtains  this  majority  shall  be 
declared  President. 

Article  7S.  Whenever  the  aforesaid  majority  fails,  the  Con<r 
gross  shall  separate  the  three  who  have  most  votes,  and  pro- 
ceed to  elect  one  from  among  them ;  he  who  obtains  in  this 
election  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  shidl 
be  President  of  the  Republic. 
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Article  74f.  Ify  when  the  scrutiDj  is  finished,  no  one  remains 
elected,  the  Congress  shall  contract  the  voting  to  the  two 
who  have  the  greatest  number  in  the  antecedent  act. 

Article  75.  The  election  of  President  shall  be  made  in  a 
Bingle  session,  which  shall  be  a  permanent  one. 

Article  76.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  shall  be 
elected  with  the  same  formalities  as  the  President. 

Article  77*  The  Congress  shall  declare  those  to  be  senators 
who  have  obtained  the  absolute  plurality  of  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  each  department  who  meet  at  the  election. 

Article  78.  If  the  majority  be  not  in  favour  of  any  one,  or 
of  several,  this  being  indicated,  the  Congress  shall  distribute 
a  number  equal,  or,  if  there  be  tio  equality,  approximating 
the  triple  of  those  who  fail  among  those  who  have  most  votes. 
This  separation  accomplished,  it  shall  proceed  to  elect  from 
among  tliem,  one  by  one,  those  who  have  to  be  nominated. 
Should  no  election  result  from  the  scrutiny,  it  shall  be  ref> 
peated  according  to  Article  74. 

Article  79.  In  cases  of  doubt,  by  reason  of  equality  in  ejec- 
tions, it  shall  be  decided  by  Ipt. 

Article  80.  When  a  senator  or  representative  is  lost  by 
death,  resignation,  or  any  o^her  cause,  the  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  by  Congress  choosing  one  among  the  three,  who,  in  the 
registers  of  the  electoral  assemblies,  have  the  next  greatest 
number  of  votes ;  but  if,  in  the  said  registers,  there  be  not  this 
number,  the  respective  chamber  will  expedite  orders  to  nomi- 
nate some  other  person,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  con* 
Btitution. '  The  duration  of  the  nomination  shall  only  be  until 
the  nearest  customary  elections. 

Article  81.  If  the  same  person  be  nomuiated,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  department  of  his  birth  and  by  that  of  his  habitar 
tion,  or  by  the  province  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  habitation, 
the  nomination  shall  be  good  for  that  of  the  birth. 

Article  82.  The  Congress  shall  inform  those  who  are  nomi- 
nated to  the  places  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators, 
that  they  may  meet  to  take  possession  of  them  on  the  day 
appointed. 
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Article  89.  The  actual  Congress  nominates  on  this  fim  oc- 
tasion,  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Senators  of 
the  Republic. 

Section  VI. — Of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

Article  84i.  The  Chamber  of  Represehtatites  is  composed  of 
the  deputies  nominated  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  Republic, 
conformably  to  this  constitution. 

Article  85.  Each  provmce  shall  nominate  ci  representative 
for  every  thirty  thousand  souls  of  itsr  populaOion ;  but  if  there 
remain  a  surplus  of  fifteen  thousand  souls,  another  represent 
tative  shall  be  nominated.  Every  province,  whatever  its  po^ 
pulation  may  be,  shall  nominate  one  representative  at  least. 
The  existing  Congress  shall  signify  by  a  decree  the  number 
of  representatives  which  each  province  should  nominate,  un- 
6L  censuses  are  formed  of  the  population. 

Article  86.  The  proportion  of  one  for  thirty  thousand  shall 
continue  the  rule  of  representation,  until  the  number  of  re 
presentatives  amount  to  one  hundred ;  and  although  the  popu- 
lation may  increase,  the  number  of  representatives  shdil  not^ 
on  that  account,  be  augmented ;  but  the  proportion  shall  ad- 
vance until  one  representative  belongs  to  every  forty  thou-^ 
sand  80uls«  In  this  state  of  one  for  forty  thousand,  the  pro- 
portion shall  continue  until  the  representatives  aihount  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  then,  as  in  the  before  mentioned  case, 
the  proportion  shall  be  fifty  thousand  for  one.  In  all  these 
circumstances,  one  representative  shall  be  nominated  by  a  re- 
mainder which  amounts  to  one-half  the  fundamental  numben 

Article  87.  He  cannot  be  a  representative,  who,  added  to 
the  qualifications  of  electors,  does  not  possess — 

1 .  The  quantity  of  natives,  or  inhabitants  of  the  province 
which  elects  him. 

2.  Two  years'  residence  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  im- 
mediately before  the  election.  This  requisite  does  not  ex- 
clude those  absent  on  the  service  of  the  Republic,  or  with 
permissicm  of  the  Government,  or  prisoners,  exiles,  or  fugitives 
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from  Ui6  emmtrjr,  owing  to  their  attachtneni  to  the  caitoe  of 
independence. 

8.  Landed  property  of  the  full  amount  of  2000  dotfarf^  or 
an  income  of  500  dollars  annually,  or  a  professorship  of  some 
Science. 

Article  88.  Those  not  bom  in  Colombia  require,  in  order 
to  be  representadves^  to  hare  resided  eight  ye^urs  in  the  Re- 
publicy  and  to  possess  ten  thousand  dollars  in  landed  proper- 
ty :  those  are  excepted  who  were  bom  in  some  p^irt  of  the 
American  territory  which  in  the  year  1810  belonged  to  Spain, 
and  which  has  not  been  unked  Co  any  other  foreign  nation: 
to  suich,  a  residence  of  four  yeats,  and  fite  thousand  dollars 
in  landed  property,  shall  suffice. 

Article  89.  The  chamber  of  represenCatiTes  has  the  exdii* 
rive  right  of  accuring  before  the  senate  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  ministers  of  the  high 
court  of  justice,  in  erery  case  of  conduct  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  weal  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
or  of  groM  crimes  against  social  order. 

Article  90.  The  other  officers  of  ColomMa  are  also  stdifect 
td  the  inspection  of  the  chamber  of  representatires ;  and  it 
may  accuse  them  belete  the  senate,  for  the  ill  discharge  of 
their  functions,  or  other  grave  crimes.  But  this  power  neither 
derogates  nor  diminishes  that  of  the  othef  chie&  and  tribu- 
nals to  wateh^over  the  observance  of  the  laws,  aiMl  to  judge, 
depose,  and  punish,  aecording  to  those  laws,  their  respective 
subalterns. 

Article  91.  The  duration  of  the  functions  of  representaUvea 
tohall  be  for  four  years. 

Article  92^  To  the  chamber  of  representaftives  belot^  (he 
qualification  of  the  elections,  and  of  their  respective  members, 
Uieir  admissiodf  and  the  solution  of  any  doubts  which  might 
arise  respecting  it. 

SacTioK  Vll — Of  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate. 

Article  93.  The  Senate  of  Colombiii  shall  consist  of  the 
Senators  nominated  by  the  departments  of  the  Republic,  con- 
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formaUy  with  ikis  ootislkiitidn.  ilach  cUptfrtment  shaU  have 
four  senators. 

Article  94^  The  duraticm  of  the  functions  of  the  senators 
shall  be  eight  years;  but  the  senators  of  each  depftttment 
shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  i  those  of  the  first  shall  be 
vacant  at  the  end  of  four  yearsv  and  those  of  the  second  at 
the  end  of  eight  years »  So  that  evtfry  (bur  years  aa  election 
of  half  of  them  shall  be  made*  At  that  time  the  chattibe^  at 
its  first  meeting)  shall  decide  by  lots  the  two  senators  from 
each  departtnent  whose  functiobs  are  to  expire  at  tho  end  of 
the  first  period* 

Article  95.  To  be  a  senatori  besides  the  qualifications  of 
elector,  it  requires-i-' 

1 .  To  be  thirty  years  of  age« 

8«  To  be  a  natite»  or  infaabitant  of  the  departtnent  which 
makes  the  election* 

3,  Three  years'  residence  in  the  t^ritory  of  the  Republic 
immediately  preceding  the  electioDi  with  the  exceptions  of 
aitide  87. 

4«  To  be  possessed  of  property  of  the  full  amoimC  of  4000 
dollars  in,  landed  property^  or  id  defect  of  this,  the  aniraity  or 
rent  of  500  piastres,  or  being  a  professor  of  some  science. 

Article  06*  Those  not  bom  in  C^ombia  cannot  be  senators 
without  a  residence  of  twelve  years,  and  16|000  dollars  in 
landed  property.  Those  are  excepted  who  were  born  in 
some  part  of  the  American  territory  which  in  the  year  1810 
belonged  to  Spain,  and  which  has  not  united  itself  to  any 
other  foreign  nation,  to  whom  six  years'  residence  and  8000 
piastres  in  landed  property  shall  suffice* 

Article  97.  It  is  a  special  attribute  of  the  senate  to  exer- 
cise the  natural  power  of  a  court  of  justice,  in  hearing,  judg-* 
ing,  and  sentencing  the  officers  of  the  Republic,  accused  by 
the  chamber  of  representatives,  in  the  cases  of  the  Articles  89 
and  90. 

Article  98.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  senate  performs  the 
functions  of  a  court  of  justice^  the  chamber  of  representatives 
shall  choose  one  of  its  members  to  perform  (he  office  of 
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BCCUfier^  who  shall  proceed  according  to  th6  orders  and  iifttruc- 
lions  which  the  chamber  gives  him. 

Article  99.  The  senate  may  conduct  the  trial  itself,  or  by  a 
commission  emanating  from  itself,  reserving  the  sentence 
which  it  shall  itself  pronounce. 

Article  100.  Whenever  an  accusation  proposed  before  the 
senate  is  admitted  by  it,  the  accused  shall  be  instantly  sus- 
pended from  hit  office,  and  the  authority  to  which  it  belongs 
fill  the  place  provisionally. 

Article  101.  No  one  can  be  condemned  at  that  tribunal 
without  the  unanimous  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present. 

Article  102.  The  determination  of  the  senate,  in  those 
cases,  cannot  extend  beyond  depriving  the  convicted  of  his 
place,  and  declaring  him  incapable  of  obtaining  other  honour, 
profit,  or  confidence  in  Colombia ;  but  the  accused  shall,  not- 
withstanding,  remain  sul^ect  to  accusation,  trial,  sentence, 
and  punishment  according  to  law« 

Article  103.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  senate  judge  it 
proper,  the  president  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  or  any  of 
iu  members,  shall  assist  at  its  judgments,  in  order  to  infomr 
and  instruct  it  in  the  law. 

Article  i04t»  The  decrees,  acts,  and  sentences,  which  the 
senate  pronounces  in  these  judgments,  may  be  executed  with-<' 
out  the  sanction  of  the  executive  power. 


TITLE  FIFfH. 

OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

Section  I — Of  ike  Nature  and  Duration  of  this  Poxver. 

Article  105.  The  executive  power  of  the  Republic  shall  be 
vested  in  one  person,  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia* 

Article  106.  The  President  shall  be  a  citizen  of  Colombia 
by  birth,  and  must  have  all  the  other  qualifications  required 
as  a  senator. 
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Article  107.  The  duration  of  the  Presidency  shall  be  for 
four  years;  and  he  cannot  be  re-elected  more  than  once 
without  intermission. 

Article  108.  There  shall  be  a  Vice-President,  who  shall 
exercise  the  functions  of  President  in  case  of  death,  depn- 
vHtion,  or  retirement,  until  a  successor  shall  be  named,  which 
must  be  done  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  electoral  assem- 
blies. He  shall  also  perform  the  functions,  in  case  of  ab- 
sence, sickness,  or  any  other  temporary  incapacity  of  the 
President. 

'  Article  109.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  must  have 
the  same  qualification  as  the  President. 

Article  110.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  President  abd  Vice-President  of  the  Republic : 
but  when  they  are  filled  up,  these  shall  immediately  proceed 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  according  M  this  constitution. 

Article  111'.  The  duration 'of  Presidency  and  Vice- Presi- 
dency, nominated  out  of  the  trmed  appointed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, shall  only  be  till  the  next  customary  meeting  of  the  elec- 
toral assemblies. 

Article  112.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall-  re- 
ceive for  their  services  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  law ;  which 
salaries  shall  never  be  augmented  or  diminished  during  their 
terra  of  occupation.  • 


Section  XL — (^  the  Functions^  Duties,  and  Preragatioet  of* 
ike  President  of  the  Republic. 

Article  113.  The  President  is  chief  of  the  general  adminis^ 
tration  of  the  Republic.  The  preservation' of  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  interior,  and  the  security  of  the  exterior,  are 
^)>ecially  committed  to  him. 

Article  114.  He  promulgates  and  commands  the  execution 
and  fulfillment  of  the  laws,  decrees,  statutes,  and  acts  of  the 
Congress,  wh^n,  conformably  to  Section  1.  of  the  4fth  Title 
of  this  constitution,  tbey  have  the  force  of  such  ;  and  he  ex- 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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pedites  the  decreesy  regulaliony,  ^od  matruodonf,  vrhicb  may 
be  proper  for  their  execution. 

Article  115.  He  conyokea  the  Congrest  at  the  periods  markr 
ed  by  this  constitution,  and  in  other  extraordinary  cases,  in 
which  the  importance  of  some  occurrence  d^m^ds  it. 

Article  116.  I)e  issues  all  necessary  orders  to  give  facility 
to  (he  constitutional  elections. 

Article  117.  He  holds  throqghout  the  Republic  the  su* 
preme  command  of  the  land  ^nd  sea  forces,  and  is  exclusive- 
ly charged  with  its  direction ;  but  he  cannot  command  them 
in  persoii,  without  the  previous  resolution  aiid  consent  of  the 
Congress. 

Article  )  18.  When,  conformably  with  the  preceding  article, 
the  President  commands  in  person  the  forces  pf  the  Repub« 
lie*  or  any  part  of  thom,  the  functions  of  the  e^feoutive  power 
will  fall  by  such  act  to  the  Vice-President* 

Article  119>  He  shall  declare  war  in  the  name  of  the 
Bepul)lio,  when  the  Congress  has  decreed  it,  and  make  ail 
the  necefsary  preparations. 

Article  120.  He  concludes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  friend? 
ship,,  fffmistice,  coQunerce»  neutrality,  and  all  others,  with 
foreign  princes,  nations,  or  people ;  but  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  Congress,  confirmation  is  neither  given 
nor  refused  to  those  already  concluded  by  plenipotentiaries* 

Article  121.  With  the  previous  resolution  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  he  shall  nominate  all  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agenta,  and  military  oiBcers  above  the  rank  of  coloqel. 

Article  122.  During  the  recesses,  he  may  fill  up  the  said 
situations,  when  their  nomination  is  urgent,  until  the  next 
oidinary  or  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Senate,  when  they 
shall  be'filled  conformably  to  the  preceding  article. 

Article  12S.  It  also  belongs  to  him  to  nominate  the  other 
civil  and  military  officers,  which  the  constitution  or  the  law 
does  not  reserve  for  any  other  authority. 

Article  12i.  He  must  take  care  that  justice  be  administered 
promptly  and  completely  by  die  tribunal  and  judges  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  their  sentences  be  duly  fulfilled  and 
executed. 
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Article  125.  He  may  suspend  from  their  functions  officers 
who  are  incapable,  or  who  are  delinquents  as  to  duty ;  but  he 
shall  at  the  same  time  inform  the  tribunal  to  which  they  be* 
long,  transmitting  therewith  the  reasons  or  documents  which 
were  the  motives  of  the  act,  that  justice  may  be  done  ac* 
cording  to  the  laws. 

Article  126.  He  may  not  deprive  any  individual  of  his 
liberty,  nor  impose  any  punishment  whatever.  In  case  the 
weal  and  security  of  the  Republic  demand  the  arrest  of  any 
person,  the  President  may  issue  orders  to  that  effect ;  but 
only  on  condition  that,  within  forty-eight  hours,  he  shall  cause 
him  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  disposition  of  the  competent 
tribunal  or  Judges. 

Article  127.  In  favour  of  humanity,  he  may,  when  some 
special  occasion  requires  it,  commute  capital  punishments, 
in  concert  with  the  judges  who  know  the  cause,  whether  on 
his  or  their  suggestion* 

Article  128.  In  case  of  interior  commotion  menacing  the 
security  of  the  Republic,  and  in  that  of  exterior  and  sudden 
invasion,  he  may,  with  the  previous  aocord  and  consent  of 
Congress,  direct  all  those  extraordinary  means  which  may  be 
indispensable,  and  which  are  comprehended  in  the  natural 
sphere  of  his  attributes.  If  the  Congress  should  not  be  assem* 
bled,  he  shall  have  the  same  power  by  himself;  but  he  shall 
convoke  it  without  the  least  delay,  in  order  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  its  resolution.  This  extraordinary  authority  shall 
be  exclusively  limited  to  the  times  and  places  absolutely 
necessary. 

Article  129.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  at  the  opening 
of  the  annual  sittings  of  Congress,  shall  give  account  in  the 
two  chambers  of  the  political  and  military  state  of  the  nation, 
its  income,  expenses,  and  resources,  and  shall  point  out  the 
ameliorations  or  reforms  which  can  be  made  in  each  bnmch. 

Article  ISO.  He  shall  also  give  to  each  chamber  all  the  in- 
formation it  may  require,  reserving  that  of  which  the  publica- 
tion  may  not  then  be  proper*  provided  it  is  not  contrary  to 
what  he  presents. 
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Article  1^1.  Hie  PresideDt  of  the  Republic,  while  he  hoMs 
that  office,  can  be  accused  and  judged  only  before  the  Senate, 
in  the  cases  described  in  the  Article  89. 

Article  132.  The  President  may  not  quit  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  during  bis  Presidency,  nor  for  one  year  after, 
without  permission  of  Congress. 

Section  llL^-^Ofthe  Council  ofChvemmeni. 

Article  153.  The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  hold  a 
Council  of  Government,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  of  one  minister  from  the  high  court  of 
justice,  nominated  by  himself,  and  of  the  secretaries  of  dis- 
patch.    . 

Article  134.  The  President  shall  take  the  opinion  of  the 
council  in  all  cases  coming  under  Articles  66|  119,  120, 121, 
122,  123,  125,  127,  128,  and  in  others  of  importance  which 
may  happen,  or  appear  of  importance  to  him ;  but  he  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  follow  these  in  his  deliberations. 

Article  135.  The  council  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  ita 
opinions,  and  shall  send  every  year  an  exact  copy  of  it  to  the 
Senate,  excepting  only  those  affiurs  which  are  reserved,  while 
there  exists  a  necessity  for  reserve. 

Sbction  IV.^Ofthe  Secretaries  of  Dispatch. 

Article  136.  There  shall  be  five  secretaries  of  state  for  the 
dispatch  of  afiaurs,  viz. — for  foreign  affiitirs,  for  the  interior,  for 
finance,  for  the  marine,  and  for  war.  The  executive  power 
may  temporarily  unite  two  secretaries  in  one. 

Article  137.  The  Congress  shall  make  the  alterations  whidi 
experience  shews  is  required  in  these  offices,  or  which  circum- 
stances exact ;  and,  by  a  particular  regulation  which  the  exe- 
cutive power  shall  make,  subject  to  its  approbation,  they  shall 
assign  to  each  secretary  the  affiurs  which  belong  to  him. 

Article  138.  Each  secretary  is  the  precise  and  indispen- 
sable organ  by  which  the  executive  power  delivers  its  orders 
to  the  authorities  under  it.    Any  order  not  authorized  by  the 
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reipective  secretary,  ought  not  to  be  executed  by  any  tribunali 
nor  by  any  person,  public  or  private. 

Article  1S9.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretaries  of  dispatch  to 
give  to  each  chamber,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  executive 
power,  all  information  demanded  of  them,  by  writing  or  ver- 
bally, in  their  respective  branches,  reserving  that  only  which 
it  is  not  proper  to  publish. 

TITLE  SIXTH. 

OF  THX  JUDICl\^L  POWER. 

Sbction  h-^Ofthe  Attributes  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
the  Election  and  Duration  qfits  Members » 

Article  140.  The  high  court  of  justice  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  at  least. 

Article  141.  To  be  minister  of  the  high  court  of  justice  it 
is  required — 

1.  To  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  elector. 

2*  To  be  a  counsellor  not  suspended. 

3.  To  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

Article  142.  The  ministers  of  the  high  court  of  justice . 
shall  be  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  in  three  times  their  number.  The 
chamber  shall  reduce  this  number  to  double,  and  shall  present 
it  to  the  Senate,  that  it  may  name  those  who  should  compose 
iU  The  same  order  shall  aJways  be  followed,' when  by  death, 
privation,  or  retirement,  it  may  be  necessary  to  replace  all  the 
high  court,  or  any  of  its  members.  If  the  Congress  be  not 
assembled,  the  executive  power  shall  provisionally  fill  the 
vacant  places,  until  the  election  is  made  in  the  form  prescrib- 
ed. On  this  occasion  they  shall  be  nominated  by  the  actual 
Congress. 

Article  14S.  To  the  high  court  of  justice  belongs  the  cog* 
nizance-*  ^ 

I.  Of  disputes  of  ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  or  diplo- 
matic agents. 
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3.  Of  controTenite  which  may  arise  out  of  the  treatie*  and 
negociations  made  by  the  executive  power. 

3*  Of  disputes  which  have  arisen  or  which  may  arise  in  the 
superior  tribunals. 

Article  144.  The  law  sl^ll  determine  die  rank,  form»  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  ought  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
above  named,  and  of  all  other  affiurs^  civil  and  criminal>  which 
may  be  assigned  to  it* 

Article  145.  The  ministers  of  the  high  court  of  justice 
shall  remain  in  their  sitnations  as  long  as  they  conduct  them- 
selves well. 

Article  146.  At  fixed  periods  appointed  by  law,  they  shall 
receive  for  thb  service  the  pay  assigned  to  them. 

SicTioir  II. — Of  the  Superior  Courts  ofJusticef  and  the 
Inferior  Trihunab  qfjudicatmre. 

Article  147*  For  the  quicker  and  easier  admmistration  of 
justice,  the  Congress  shall  establish  throughout  the  Bepobhc 
the  superior  courts  which  it  may  judge  neeessaryi  or  which 
circumstances  may  hencelbrth  require,  aasigoiag  the  territory 
to  which  their  respective  jurisdiction  shall  extend,  and  the 
places  of  their  residence. 

Article  14&  The  ministers  of  the  superior  courts  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  executive  power  on  the  pre|>osal  of  dmce 
the  number  from  the  high  court  of  justice.  Their  dumdon 
shall  be  that  expressed  in  Article  145. 

Article  149.  The  inferior  courts  of  judicature  shall  continue 
for  the  present  on  terms  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  paiti<» 
cular  law,  until  the  Congress  naries  the  admiaistratign  of  jus- 
tice. 
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TITLE  SEVENTH. 

OY  THE  1MX£RI0R  0R6ANI2ATI0M  OV  7HE  REPUBLIC 

Section  L^^Ofthe  Administtation  &fihe  Department. 

Ardde  150.  The  Congress  shall  divide  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  into  six,  or  a  greater  number  of  departments^  fbr  their 
more  easy  and  contenient  administration. 

Artiele  151  i  The  political  direction  of  each  department 
shall  be  in  a  magistrate,  with  the  denominatidn  of  Intendant, 
subject  to  th^  President  of  the  Republic,  whose  natural  and 
inimediate  agent  be  tfiall  be.  The  law  shall  determine  his 
powers* 

Article  ISfi*  The  iutendanta  ifasill  be  named  by  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Republic,  conformably  to  what  Articles  121  and 
m  presoribe*    Their  duration  shidi  be  for  three  years. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Adminidration  qfthe  Provinces  and 
Cantons. 

Article  159*  In  every  province  there  shall  be  a  governor, 
who  shaH  have  the  immediate  direction  of  it,  subordinately 
to  the  intendant  of  the  deparunent,  and  the  pOwers  detailed 
by  the'  law.  He  shall  eootintte  and  be  nominated  for  the 
same  time  as  the  intendants. 

Article  154.  The  intendant  of  the  departmem  is  the  go* 
pernor  of  the  provifioe,  in  the  capital  of  which  he  shall  reside^ 

Article  15&.  The  coundls  and  muaietpalities  of  the  cantons 
remain.  The  Congress  shall  regulate  their  number,  HmitSi 
and  attributes,  and  whatever  may  conduce  to  their  better 
administration. 

TITLE  EIGHTH. 

GENERAL  DISPOSITIONS* 

Article  156*  Every  Colombiaci  has  the  right  of  fi^ly  writ« 
ing,  printing,  and  puhHshing  Ua  thoughts  and  opiweos,  sub* 
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ject  to  DO  ezaminaUODy  reTisiony  nor  censorship  whatever,  an* 
tenor  to  publication.  But  those  who  abuse  this  inestimable 
liberty,  shall  sufier  the  punishment  which  they  have  drawn 
upon  themselves  according  to  the  laws. 

Article  157*  The  liberty  which  the  citizens  have  of  re- 
claiming their  rights  before  the  depositaries  of  the  public 
authority,  with  due  moderation  and  respect,  shall  neither  be 
impeded  nor  limited.  Every  one,  on  the  contrary,  shall  find 
a  quick  and  secure  remedy,  on  appeal  to  the  laws,  for  the  in- 
juries and  losses  he  may  suffer  in  person,  in  property,  in  ho- 
nour, and  reputation. 

Article  158.  Every  man  is  prestm:ied  to  be  innocent  until 
pronounced  guilty,  conformably  to  the  law.  If,  before  this 
declaration,  it  may  be  judged  necessary  to  arrest  or  seize 
him,  it  shall  not  be  done  with  any  rigour  which  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  Becure  his  person* 

Article  159*  In  criminal  affairs  no  Colombian  can  be  arrest- 
ed unless  a  summary  information  of  the  fact  precede,  and  he 
be  liable,  according  to  law,  to  corporal  punishment. 

Article  160.  In  the  fact,  every  delinquent  may  be  taken ; 
and  all  may  arrest  and  conduct  him  to  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  that  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article  may  be  in- 
stantly carried  into  effect. 

Article  161.  To  arrest  a  citizen  it  requires — 

1.  An  order  of  arrest,  signed  by  the  authority  to  whom  the 
law  confides  this  power. 

2.  That  the  order  express  the  cause  of  imprisonment. 
S.  That  he  be  informed  and  receive  a  copy  thereof. 
Article  162.   No  magistrate  nor  gaoler  may  put  into  or 

keep  in  prison  any  person,  without  having  before  received  the 
order  of  imprisonment  or  arrest  of  which  the  preceding  arti- 
cle treats. 

Article  163.  The  magistrate  or  gaoler  cannot  prohibit  the  ' 
communication  of  the  prisoner  with  any  person  whatsoever, 
unless  the  order  of  imprisonment  contain  a  clause  to  prevent 
communication.  This  cannot  last  more  than  three  days; 
and  there  shall  never  be  any  other  constraint,  or  mode  of 
imprisonment,  than  what  tb^  judge  expressly  eommands. 
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Article  164.  Those  are  guilty  and  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment of  arbitrary  detention— 

1.  Who,  without  legal  power,  arrest^  cause  or  oommand  to 
be  arrested,  any  person  whatsoever. 

2.  Who,  having  the  said  power,  abuse  it,  by  arresting, 
or  commanding  to  be  arrested^  or  continuing  under  arrest, 
any  person,  in  cases  not  determined  by  law,  or  contrary  to 
the  prescribed  forms,  or  in  places  not  publicly  and  legally 
known  as  prisons. 

3.  Who  contravene  what  is  ordered  in  Articles  162  and 
168. 

Article  165.  Whenever  the  causes  of  arrest,  detention,  or 
imprisonment,  disappear,  the  person  arrested  shall  be  set  at 
Uber^.  He  may  also  obtain  it  by  giving  bail  in  any  stage  of 
any  cause  in  which  it  is  clear  that  capital  punishment  cannot 
be  inflicted.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  confession  of  the 
person  prosecuted,  which  at  most  should  be  within  three 
days,  all  the  documents  and  declarations  of  the  witnesses,  with 
their  names,  shall  be  read  throughout ;  and,  if  they  are  not 
known,  all  possible  information  for  identifying  them  shall  be 
given. 

Article  166.  No  one  can  be  judged  by  special  commission, 
except  by  the  tribunals  before  which  the  case  is  cognizable 
by  law. 

Article  167*  No  one  can  be  judged,  much  less  punished, 
except  by  virtue  of  a  law  anterior  to  the  crime  or  act,  and 
after  he  have  been  heard,  or  legally  cited ;  and  no  one  shall 
be  admitted,  nor  obliged  on  oath,  nor  by  any  other  con- 
straint, to  give  testimony  against  himself  in  criminal  cases ; 
neither  shall  those,  reciprocally  toward  each  other,  who  are 
ascendants  and  descendants,  and  are  relations  unto  the 
fourth  civil  degree  of  consanguinity,  and  second  of  affinity. 

Article  168.  All  treatment  which  aggravates  the  punish- 
ment fixed  by  law,  is  a  crime. 

Article  169.  The  house  of  a  Colombian  can  never  be  enter- 
ed, except  in  those  oases  fixed  by  law,  and  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  judge  who  issues  the  order. 
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Artide  170.  The  prHrtte  papers  of  tlie  citiseosy  at  well  atf 
other  epistolary  correspoDdencSy  are  inviolable;  and  their 
registefi  examinatioD,  or  interceptioo,  can  never  be  made, 
except  in  cases  expressly  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  171.  Every  judge  and  tribtmal,  ongfai  to  pro^ 
nonnce  its  sentences  in  the  terms  of  the  low  or  role  applica** 
ble  to  the  case. 

Article  178.  In  no  trial  shall  tiiere  btf  more  than  three  ap-< 
peals ;  the  judges  who  have  decided  in  one,  eannot  assbt  at 
the  same  trial  in  another. 

Article  173.  The  infamy  which  affects  some  crimes,  shall 
never  be  transmitted  to  the  family  or  descendants  of  the  de-* 
linquent* 

Article  174.  No  Colombian,  except  employed  in  the  ma- 
rine, or  in  the  army,  in  actual  service,  shall  be  sobject  to,  nor 
suffer  the  pumshment  awarded  by  military  laws. 

Article  175.  One  of  the  irst  attentions  of  Congress  shall 
be  to  introduce,  in  certain  kinds  of  causes,  the  trial  by  jury, 
until  the  advantages  of  thk  institution  being  practically  well 
known,  it  may  extend  to  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  to  wfaidi 
it  is  commonly  applied  in  other  nations,  with  all  the  proper 
forms  of  this  procedure. 

Article  176.  Soldiers,  in  time  of  peace,  cannot  quarter 
themselves,  nor  take  lodgings  in  the  houses  of  other  citi- 
sens,  without  the  consent  of  the  master ;  nor,  in  time  of 
war,  can  they  do  so,  except  by  an  order  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates, conformably  to  tlie  laws* 

Article  177.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  the  least  portion 
of  his  property,  nor  shall  it  be  applied  to  the  public  service 
without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  the  legislative  body. 
When  any  public  necessity,  legally  proved,  requites  the 
proptf  ty  of  any  citizen  for  such  purposes,  the  condition  of 
just  recompense  must  be  presupposed. 

Article  178.  No  kind  of  work,  cultivation,  industry,  nor 
commerce,  shall  be  prohibited  to  Colombians,  excepting  those 
which  at  present  are  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Republic,  and  which  shall  be  kiid  open  when  the  Congress 
judges  it  proper  and  convenient. 
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Article  179.  The  rule  of  the  eldest  ion  eucceeding  to  the 
fiarents'  property,  and  erery  kind  of  eiilatlf»  it  prohihited. 

Article  180.  No  quantity  of  gold,  tilTer,  paper,  or  other 
equivalent,  shall  be  taken  from  the  public  treasury,  except  for 
the  objects  and  purpoaes  ordained  by  law ;  and  there  shall  be 
publiflbed  annually  a  statement  and  regular  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  the  public  funds,  for  the  informatioa 
.ef  the  nation. 

Article  181.  All  titles  of  honour  granted  by  the  Spanidi 
Government  are  extinct,  and  the  Congress  may  not  grant  any 
title  of  hereditary  nobility,  honour,  or  distinction,  nor  create 
any  situations  or  offices,  of  which  the  pay  or  emoluments  may 
last  longer  than  the  good  conduct  of  those  who  hold  them. 

Article  182.  Any  person  exercising  an  office  of  confidence 
or  honour  under  the  authority  of  Colombia,  cannot  accept  any 
present,  title,  or  emolument,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
state,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Article  188.  All  foreigners,  of  whatever  nation,  shall  be 
admitted  into  Colombia :  they  shall  enjoy,  in  their  persons  and 
property,  the  same  security  as  the  other  citizens,  so  long  as 
they  respect  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

Article  184.  Those  not  bom  in  Colombia,  who,  during  the 
war  of  independence,  have  made,  or  may  make  one  or  more 
campaigns  with  honour,  or  do  other  very  important  services 
in  favour  of  the  Republic,  are  equal  with  its  natives  in  their 
capability  to  obtain  all  employments  which  do  not  require 
them  to  be  citizens  of  Colombia  by  birth,  as  long  as  they 
possess  the  same  recommendations. 

TITLE  NINTH. 

OF  THX  OATH  OP  TBOSX  IN  OFPICB. 

Article  185.  No  officer  of  the  Republic  shall  exercise  bis 
functions  without  having  taken  the  oath  to  sustain  and  defend 
the  constitution,  and  to  fulfil,  faithfully  and  correctly,  the 
duties  of  his  offiee. 
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Article  186.  The  PMsident  and  Vice-President  of  the  Re- 
public shall  take  this  oath  in  presence  of  the  Congress,  before 
the  president  of  the  senate.  The  presidents  of  the  senate, 
of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  of  the  high  court  of 
justice,  shall  take  it  in  presence  of  their  respective  corpora- 
tions ;  and  the  individuals  of  them  shall  take  it  before  their 
presidents. 

Article  187.  The  secretaries  of  dispatch,  ministers  of  the 
superior  courts  of  justice,  superintendents  of  departments, 
governors  of  provinces,  generals  of  the  army,  and  the  other 
principal  authorities,  shall  swear  before  the  President  <^  the 
Republic,  or  the  person  to  whom  this  function  is  committed. 

TITLE  TENTH. 

OF  THE  OBSfiRVANCB  OF  THS  ANCIENT  tAWS,  AND  OF  THE 
INTERPRETATION  AND  REFORM  OF  THIS  CONSTITUTION. 

Article  188.  Those  laws  shall  be  declared  in  their  force 
and  vigour,  which  hitherto  have  ruled  all  matters  and  points, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectiy  opposed  to  this  constitution, 
nor  to  the  decrees  and  laws  which  the  Congress  may  make. 

Article  189.  The  Congress  shall  resolve  whatever  doubt 
may  occur  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  article  of  this  constitu- 
tion. 

Article  190.  At  any  time  when  the  two-thirds  of  each  of 
the  chambers  may  judge  the  amendment  of  any  article  of  the 
constitution  convenient,  the  Congress  may  propose  it,  in  order 
that  it  be  taken  again  into  consideration,  when  is  required  at 
least  the  half  of  the  members  of  the  chambers  which  propose 
the  amendments ;  and  if  then  also  it  be  ratified  by  two-thirds 
of  each,  agreeably  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Ist  Section 
of  the  4th  Title,  it  shall  be  valid,  and  make  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  they  can,  in  no  case,  alter  the  basis  contained  in 
Section  1.  Titie  1.  and  in  Section  2.  of  the  Titie  2. 

Article  191.  When  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  that  territory 
of  the  Republic  which  is  now  under  the  Spanish  power,  shall 
become  free,  it  may  join  with  its  representatives  in  perfecting 
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the  edifice  of  their  happiness ;  and  after  a  practice  of  ten  or 
more  years  have  discovered  all  the  inconveniencies  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  Constitution,  a  grand  convention  of 
Colombia  shall  be  convoked  by  the  Congress,  authorized  to 
examine  and  to  amend  it  in  all  respects. 

Given  in  the  first  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  and  signed 
by  all  the  deputies  present,  in  the  town  of  Rosario  de  Cdcuta, 
the  SOth  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1821,  the  eleventh 
of  independence. 

D.  Miguel  Pen  a,  President  of  the  Congress. 

Kafael  Obispo  de  Merida  de  Maracaibo, 
Vice-President  of  the  Congress. 

Luis  Ignacio  Mendoza,  Vicente  Azuero,  Diego  F.  Gomez, 
Jos6  Y.  de  Marquez,  Antonio  Maria  Brizeno,  Joaquin  Fer- 
nandez de  Soto,  Jo86  Antonio  Borrero,  Miguel  de  Zarraga, 
Diego  B.  Urbaneja,  Jos6  Antonio  Yanez,  Manuel  Benitez, 
Pedro  F.  Carbajal,  Alejandro  Osorio,  Jose  Cornelio  Valencia, 
Joaquin  Borrero,  Salvador  Camacho,  Francisco  de  P.  Orve* 
gozo,  Dr  Ramon  Ignacio  Mendez,  Mariano  Escobar,  Ilde- 
fonso  Mendez,  Jos6  F.  Blanco,  Domingo  B.  Y.  Brizeno,  Jos^ 
Maria  Hinestrosas,  Miguel  Dominguez,  Bartolome  Osorio, 
Jose  Antonio  Paredes,  Juan  Ronderos,  J.  Prudencio  Lanz,  * 
Manuel  Maria  Quijano,  Sinforoso  Mutiz,  Miguel  de  Tobar, 
Jos6  Gabriel  de  Alcala,  J.  Francisco  Pareyra,  Joaquin  Plata, 
Dr  Felix  Restrepo,  Pedro  Gual,  Jos6  Manuel  Restrepo, 
Casimiro  Calvo,  Juan  Baututa  Esteves,  Gabriel  Brizeno, 
Francisco  Jos6  Otero,  Lorenzo  Santander,  Jos^  Ignacio  Bal- 
buena,  Nicolas  Ballen  de  Guzman,  Pacifico  Jayme,  Bernar- 
dino Tobar,  Miguel  Ibanez,  Jos6  de  Quintana  Navarro,  Poli- 
carpo  Uricoechea,  Jos6  A.  Mendoza,  Carlos  Alvarez,  Vicente 
A.  Borrero,  Andres  Rojas,  Francisco  Gomez,  Corbellon 
Urbina,  Francisco  Conde. 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Francisco  Soto* 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Miguel  Santa  Maria. 

The  Deputy  Secretary,  Antonio  Jose  Card. 
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Bolivar  was  re-elected  President  according  to 
the  new  constitution ;  and  Santander,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  many  judicious  regu- 
lations he  had  made  during  his  residence  in  Bo- 
gota, was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Republic, 

On  the  25th  of  September  proposals  were  made 
and  accepted  for  the  surrender  of  Cartbagena, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  cities  the 
Spaniards  possessed  in  America.  On  the  follow-^ 
ing  day,  26th,  Miguel  Martinez,  aide-de-camp  to 
Montillo,  who  commanded  the  patriot  besieging 
army,  arrived  express  at'Savanilla  from  Turbaco, 
where  the  independent  forces  were  encamped, 
with  an  order  for  all  vessels  in  that  port  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  and  proceed  to  Cartbagena 
to  take  the  garrison  to  Cuba.  On  this,  the  fol- 
lowing proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of  Car-t 
thagena,  and  the  soldiers  under  his  command, 
were  addressed  by  Montillo ; — 

Carthaqbnians  I— At  fawt,  after  to  much  tufftring  u  thai 
which  i«  the  result  of  a  long  siege,  and  the  ewUg  arising  from 
being  continuallj  under  a  foreign  dominion,  you  again  will 
breathe  the  benefiU  of  liberty*  and  join  your  brothers  of  Co« 
lombia. 

Carthagenians  1  Whoever,  like  me,  has  seen  you  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  country  in  1815  against  General  Morillo, 
cannot  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  your  adherence  to  the 
independent  system  ;  and  being  convinced  of  that  fact,  what 
will  I  not  do  to  alleviate  your  troubles,  to  organize  your  ad- 
ministration-^n  a  word,  to  make  you  forget  your  sufferings  ? 

Carthagenians  1  If  any  one  tells  you  I  come  animated  by 
any  other  sentiment,  he  deceives  you:  he  is  your  enemy* 
The  valiant  troops  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  are  your 
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brothers ;  and  their  conduet  has  merited  the  publie  esteem. 
This  ii  proved  by  the  satisfaction  which  reigns  in  the  provinces 
under  my  command. 

Europeans !  Yoa  have  nothing  to  fear  by  remaining  among 
us,  as  long  as  you  respect  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Co- 
lombia. Look  upon  Santa  Martha ;  there  you  will  meet  a  por* 
tion  of  your  countrymen  protected  by  Government,  and  dedi* 
cated  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  They  deserve  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  citizens  and  the  consideration  of  the  magistrates* 
Imitate  them,  and  be  happy. 

Citisens !  Government,  incessantly  watching  for  the  happi* 
ness  of  the  people,  will  have  the  city  of  Carthagena  in  con* 
templation  ;  and  the  hero  of  Colombia,  the  Libertador  Presi- 
dent, has  been  the  first  in  spreading  his  beneficent  ideas  on  that 
province.— They  are  consigned  in  the  instructions  he  gave  me 
when  he  thought  proper  to  appoint  me  to  promote  its  delivery. 

Carthagenians !  Forget  your  misfortunes,  and  hope  every 
thing  from  Government  and  the  constitution  of  Colombia. 

Head-quarters  at  La  Popa,  the  3d  of  October  1821— 11th 
of  the  independence. 

Mariano  Montillo,  General-in-chief. 

Mariano  Montillo,  General  of  Brigade,  and  Commander-* 
in-chief  of  the  Forces  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cundina- 
marca,  &C  to  the  Troops  of  the  Forces  under  his  com* 
mand. 

Soldiers!-— At  last  you  have  fulfilled  the  noble  object  for . 
which  you  were  destined  by  Government ;  and  Cartbagena» 
the  strong  Carthagena,  the  fortress  of  Cundinamarca,  belongs 
to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Your  efforts  and  privations—- 
your  constancy  and  sufferings — your  valour  and  virtue— are 
rewarded  by  the  noble  pride  you  must  feel>  in  seeing  the  gar- 
rison which  defended  it  ciq>itulate« 

Soldiers  1  The  supreme  Goyernment,  which  expected  no  less 
from  your  love  of  liberty,  will  be  generous  in  rewarding  you ; 
and  if  it  has  remunerated  the  bmve  of  Boyaca  and  Carabobo* 
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it  will  remember  those  of  the  army  of  the  coast. — But  what ' 
do  I  say  ?  Would  jou  perchance  require  any  other  reward 
than  that  of  having  delivered  your  brotliers  ? — Any  other  glory 
than  that  of  seeing  the  tricolor  flag  hoisted  on  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  your  enemies  furrowing  the  ocean  to  return 
undeceived  to  Spain  ?  No !  the  mercenary  soldiers  lire  only 
those  that  are  moved  by  interest.  Those  of  the  Republic, 
animated  with  the  social  fire  of  independence,  aspire  only  for 
glory. 

Soldiers !  Receive  the  testimony  of  my  gratitude  for  your 
services^  And  proceed  as  you  have  done  till  this  dAy — a  true 
model  of  patriots  and  of  subordination. 

Head-quarters  tt  La  Popa,  Sd  October  1821^11  th  of  the 
independence. 

Mariano  MoNTiLLo,^General-in-chief. 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  city  was  finally  de- 
livered up,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  patriots. 

About  this  period  was  published  by  the  Con- 
gress the  following 

Law  on  the  Repartition  op  the  National 
Domains. 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  considering  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  Republic  to  reward  its 
servants  for  the  great  sacrifices  thej  have  made  for  the  con- 
solidation of  its  liberty  and  independence,  and  at  the  same 
time  wishing  to  give  the  roostexact  fulfilment  to  the  repeated 
promises  made  to  them,  that  their  services  would  in  due  time 
be  rewarded,  has  decreed  and  does  decree  as  follows : — 

Article  1.  The  grants  made  to  the  military  by  the  law  of 
the  6th  January  1820,  decreed  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
and  by  that  of  the  lOth  October  1817»  which  is  therein  men- 
tioned, and  are  as  follows,  are  confirmed  in  all  their  parts : — 
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To  the  General-in-Chief,  -  25,000  doUars. 

Generals  of  Division,  -  -  20,000 
Generals  of  Brigade,  -  -  15,000 
Colonels,  -  -  -  10,000 

Lieutenant-Colonels,  -  -  9,000 
Majors,  -  -  -  8,000 

Captains,  -  -  -         6,000 

Lieutenants,  -  -        -        4,000 

Second  Lieutenants,  (Ensigns),  S,000 

1st  and  2d  Serjeants,  -  -  1,000 
1st  and  2d  Corporals,  -         -         700 

Privates,         -  .  -         -         500 

Article  2.  These  grants  are  to  be  understood  as  applying 
only  to  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  from 
the  campaign  of  1816  to  15th  February  1819,  when  the  Con- 
gress of  Venezuela  was  established  at  Angostura,  and  also  to 
those  foreigners  who  came,  in  'virtue  of  the  law  of  the  10th 
October  1817>  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  Colombia, 
and  arrived  in  her  harbours  previous  to  the  6th  May  1820,  as 
was  agreed  by  the  said  Congress  of  Venezuela. 

Article  3.  To  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  these  grants,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  served  at  least  two  years  during  the  period 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  as  was  stipulated  in  the 
declaration  of  the  17th  November  1817,  issued  by  the 
supreme  chief,  the  present  President  of  the  Republic :  those 
who  have  not  served  the  whole  of  that  time  will  be  allowed  a 
proportional  part,  corresponding  to  their  length  of  service; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  grant  corresponding  to  the  last  rank 
they  obtained  during  the  said  period  will  be  allowed  to  them. 
Article  4.  The  property  of  the  military  deceased  descends 
to  their  immediate  heirs,  and,  in  default  of  them,  will  revert 
to  the  state ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  widows  will  enjoy  one- 
half  of  their  husband^s  property. 

Article  5.  The  military  who  have  not  yet  received  their 
claims,  may  dispose  of  them  at  any  time  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Article  6.  To  the  payment  of  these  grants  are  destined, —  , 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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1.  All  the  lands  that  may  hare  been  or  may  be  confiscat- 
edy  according  to  the  existing  laws,  or  to  those  that  may  be 
enacted  in  fature>  but  which  have  not  been  appropriated  tip 
to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  law. 

2.  If  these  should  not  be  sufficient,  grants  of  waste  land 
may  be  made  at  the  value  generally  put  upon  the  fanegada, 
(a  Spanish  land  measure,  i^out  one- tenth  more  than  a  statute 
acre)« 

8.  All  other  national  property,  moToable  and  immoveable, 
that  can  be  appropriated  thereto,  shall  also  be  applied  to 
those  payments ;  and  in  case  of  there  still  being  some  grants  to 
liquidate,  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  made  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Republic,  according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  and 
our  foreign  credit  may  permil. 

Article  7.  The  executive  power  is  sufficiently  authorized  to 
pay  the  claims  of  the  military  out  of  the  national  propertf, 
taking  care  to  observe,  as  far  as  possible,  that  equality  and 
proportion  which  justice  demands. 

Article  8.  In  order  that  this  may  be  effiscted  with  the  regu- 
larity and  economy  which  should  always  exist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  property,  the  Government  will  appoint  a  prin- 
cipal commission  to  reside  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  so 
that  it  may  in  due  form  receive  proofs,  and  decide  on  them, 
keep  the  accounts,  order  the  valuation  of,  and  deliver  snch 
property  as  the  Government  may  have  to  grant  to  the  military, 
and  which  shall  be  effected  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
decreed  by  the  said  Government.  The  commission  shall  be 
under  its  immediate  direction. 

Article  9.  The  executive  power  shall  appoint  such  subor- 
dinate commissions  as  it  may  consider  proper  in  other  places 
to  facilitate  the  operations*  Th^  will  execute  the  orders 
communicated  to  them  by  the  principal  commission,  to  which 
they  will  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  will  act 
in  every  thing  under  its  direction. 

Article  H).  The  said  executive  power  will  issue  the  neces- 
sary directions,  in  order  that  the  principal  commission  may, 
with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch,  receive  proo&,  adjust,  and 
take  account, — 
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1.  Of  the  military  who  have  claima  upon  the  grant*  men- 
tioned in  article  1.  that  lists  may  be  taken  of  them,  and  in- 
serted in  the  books  of  the  commission. 

2.  Of  those  who  ha?e  received  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
claim* 

S.  Of  the  amount  remaining  due  to  each,  and  of  the  total 
amount  due  by  the  Republic  on  account  of  the  said  grants. 

Article  11.  It  will  likewise  order  that  a  statement  be  im- 
mediatdy  made  of  the  national  securities  and  property  exist- 
ing in  each  of  the  provinces^  directing  also  that  the  portion 
of  tiie  sequestrated  property  accruing  to  the  state  be  ascer- 
tained according  to  law,  in  order  that  arrangements  may 
instantly  be  made  to  preserve  the  said  property  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  is  threatened,  if  it  remain  any  longer  in  a 
state  of  confiscation. 

Article  12..  All  the  national  property  that  may  be  appro- 
priated to  the  military  shall  be  valued  by  surv^ors :  this  shall 
be  effected  before  it  is  claimed  by  any  one,  and  before  any 
application  be  made  by  the  Government.  The  same  shall  be 
effected  widi  respect  to  the  property  already  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  grants  of  an  ascertained  amount,  on  which 
such  valuation  has  not  been  previously  made. 

Article  13.  The  commissiiMi  which  existed  in  the  town  o£ 
Angostura,  and  which  was  authorised  to  issue  V(des  in  favour 
of  the  military,  shall  be  suppressed;  all  the  papers  In  its 
archives  shall  be  transferred  to  the  one  ordered  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  this  law. 

Article  14.  The  circulation  of  the  said  vales,  or  bills,  on 
the  public  treasury,  is  absolutely  prohibited:  the  military  may 
avail  themselves  of  them  to  prove  the  amount  of  the  claims 
awarded  to  them,  or  which  they  may  have  received;  the 
claims  of  the  third  holders  of  these  bills  remaining  undisputed, 
will  be  in  a  state  of  payment  so  soon  as  the  commissioiii  shall 
have  taken  account  of  them,  respecting  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  issue  the  necessary  instructions,  to  prevent  fraud. 

Article  15.  Considering  that  it  was  by  arms  that  the  vital 
principles  of  the  Republic  were  renewed  and  extended,  the 
payment  of  the  claims  of  the  military,  mentioned  in  the  1st, 
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2d,  and  3d  articles  of  this  law,  and  of  the  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  arroies,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  law  of  the  6th  January  1820, 
and  who,  being  attached  to  the  war  department,  are  known 
to  have  a  claim  to  military  rank,  shall  be  made  in  preference 
to  tliose  of  the  purely  civil  officers,  who  have  also  claims 
according  to  the  two  last  mentioned  articles ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, being  in  possession  of  the  necessary  information,  is 
authorized  to  make  some  grants  to  them,  according  to  their 
services. 

Article  16.  The  sale  of  the  national  property  being  already 
prohibited  by  this  law,  which,  by  the  third  article  of  the  law 
of  the  9th  January  1822  was  equally  applicable  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  public  treasury,  granted  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  arrears  of  salary,  as  well  for  the  military  as  civil  officers, 
until  the  15th  February  1819,  the  Government  is  authorized 
to  make  the  payments  of  either  out  of  the  said  national  pro- 
perty, observing  as  much  as  possible  the  order  of  years,  and 
the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  12th  articles. 

Article  17.  The  Government  will  also  take  care  that  the 
commission  adjust  the  amount  due  for  arrears  of  salary  on  the 
civil  and  military  list,  the  same  to  be  effected  at  least  within 
a  year.  The  necessary  documents  by  which  their  claims  may 
be  proved  at  any  time,  shall  be  delivered  to  tlie  individuals 
interested  by  the  respective  offices. 

Article  18.  The  executive  power  will  clear  up  all  doubts 
and  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  present 
law,  and  will  present  to  the  approaching  Congress  statements 
of  the  awards  made,  and  of  the  total  amount  of  national  pro- 
perty that  may  have  been,  or  that  may  be  applicable  to  the 
discharge  of  this  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

To  be  communicated  to  the  executive  power,  for  the  pub- 
lication and  fulfilment  thereof. 

Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  General  Congress  of  Colombia* 
at  Rosario  de  CCicuta,  the  28th  September  1821,— 11th  of 
Independence. 

Jose  Ignatio  de  Marquez,  President  of  Congress* 
Francisco  Soto,  Deputy  Secretary. 
Antonio  Jose  Caro,  Deputy  Secretary. 
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At  the  Palace  of  the  Government,  at  Rosario  cle  Ciicuts, 
29th  September  1821. 
For  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the  Ilepublic, 
Pedro  Gual^  Minister. 
To  be  execated — Jose  Maria  del  Castillo. 
To  be  fulfilled,  published,  executed,  and  communicated  to 
whom  it  may  concern,  recommending  the  transmission  of  the 
information  required. 

Soublette. 

Caracas f  2Sth  January  1822. 

Shortly  after,  the  annexed  law,  respecting  the 
salaries  and  appointments  to  be  given  to  the 
military  and  civil  officers  of  the  Government,  was 
approved  of  and  passed  by  the  Congress, 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  consider- 
ing, That  in  a  newly  created  Republic — ^in  one 
which  still  struggles  for  its  independence — the 
appointments,  both  military  and  civil,  ought  to 
be  so  proportioned  as  at  once  to  unite  economy 
with  a  decent  and  easy  subsistence  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  country,  have  decreed,  and  do  de- 
cree as  follows : — 

Article  1.  The  salaries  fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
in  their  decree  of  the  19th  January  1820,  shall  remain  in 
force  until  the  Slst  December  next,  and  the  part  decreed  by 
the  Government  shall  continue  to  be  paid  in  cash.  What  may 
remain  due  of  the  said  salaries,  shall  form  part  of  the  national 
debt,  to  be  provided  for  in  the  manner  resolved  upon  by  the 
Congress  in  the  laiv  concerning  military  salaries. 

Article  2.  From  the  1st  January  1822  the  following  salaries 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  public  functionaries. 
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I. — LEGIBLATIVB  POWER. 

Each  Senator  and  Repretentatiye  shall  enjoy  daily^  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  sessions,  nine  pesos.  For  each 
Colombian  league  of  road  which  the  representatives  and 
senators  may  travel  from  the  provinces  of  their  respective 
abodes  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Congress,  one  peso  and 
a  half  shall  be  allowed  them. 


II.— EXECUTIVE  POWBB. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  shall 
enjoy  the  salaries  assigned  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  7th 
September  last,  to  be  paid  to  them  free  from  any  deduction 
whatever. 

Each  of  the  secretaries  of  state  shall  receive  6000  pesos 
annually,  and  the  principal  clerks  to  the  secretaries  1800 
pesos  each. 

The  executive  power  shall  establish  in  each  of  the  secre- 
tary's departments,  the  necessary  number  of  clerks  and  writers, 
assigning  them  corresponding  salaries,  to  be  charged  upon  the 
public  treasury ;  and  at  their  next  meeting,  the  Congress  will 
give  or  refuse  their  approbation. 

III.-~GOVERNMEMT    OF   THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  annual  salary  of  intendants  shall  be  •    6000  pesos. 

Of  the  assessors  to  intendants,    ....    2000 
And  the  fees  of  office. 

Of  the  secretaries  to  intendants,      .    .     .     1200 

The  executive  power  shall,  for  the  present,  fix  the  salaries, 
mad  number  of  the  subalterns  in  the  secretary  departments  of 
tiie  intendencies,  and  in  the  governments  of  the  provinces ; 
and  upon  this  subject  the  Congress  will  deliberate  at  their 
veunion,  conformably  to  the  11th  article  of  the  law  con- 
cerning the  political  organization  of  the  difierent  branches  of 
the  Republic. 
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IV. — GOVERNMENT   OF   THE   PROVINCES. 

The  governors  of  Santa  Martha,  Carthagena,  Antloquia, 
Choco,  Socorro,  Varinasi  and  Guayana,  shall  receive  annual- 
ly 4000  pesos  each. 

Those  of  Mariquita,  Neyva,  Pamplona,  Merido>  Truzillo, 
and  Coro,  SOOO  pesos  each. 

Those  of  Barcelona,  Margarita,  Casanare,  and  Rio  Hacha, 
^000  pesos. 

The  assessors  of  governors  receiving  4000  pesos,  shall  have 
1500  pesos ;  of  governors  receiving  SOOO  pesos,  1200  pesos; 
and  800  pesos,  those  attached  to  governors  receiving  2000 
pesos ;  and  every  assessor  shall  receive  the  fees  of  office. 

The  secretaries  of  governors  receiving  4000  pesos,  shall 
be  allowed  900  pesos  annually ;  of  governors  receiving  SOOO, 
700  pesos ;  and  of  governors  receiving  2000  gfsos,  500  pesos ; 
uniting,  wherever  possible,  the  office  of  secretary  and  notary. 

V. — TREASURY. 

The  treasurer-president  shall  have    .    2600  pesos  annually. 
Each  treasurer-general,      ....    2400 
The  other  subalterns  and  clerks  shall  have  such  salaries  as 
the  executive  power  may  assign  to  them,  conformable  to  the 
power  vested  in  it  for  the  organization  of  their  department 

VI.— JC7DICIAL   POWER. 

Each  member  of  the  high  court  of  justice  shall  receive 
annually, 4000  pesos. 

Each  member  of  the  superior  court  of  justice,  3600  pesos. 

The  respective  courts  of  justice  shall  consult  with  the  exe- 
cutive power  upon  the  salaries  and  fees  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
reporters,  secretaries,  and  other  subalterns  of  their  several 
tribunals ;  and  the  decision  of  the  executive  thereon  shall  be 
acted  upon,  until  the  Congress  approve  or  alter  the  same. 
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VII. — MILITARY   PAY. 

PCf08. 

General-in-chief,  per  month,  500  Surgeon, 

General  of  Division,     .    .  400  Chaplain,     .    . 

General  of  Brigade,      .     .  SOO  Sergeant,  Ist, 

Colonel, 200  2d, 

Lieutenant-colonel,      .     .  150  Drum-major,    , 

Major,       100  Corporal,  Ist, 

Captain, 70 2d,   . 

Lieutenant,     .....  40  Drummer,    .     . 

Ensign, 80  Private,   .    .     . 


50 

40 

18 

15 

18 

12 

11 

11 

10 


Article  S.  The  Executive  Government  shall  assign  pay  to 
the  auditors  of  war,  commissaries,  and  others  employed  upon 
the  military  list,  who  may  not  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  enuncration.  The  said  assignments  shall  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  shall  be  considered  in  the  next  congress. 

Article  4.  The  salaries  and  appointments  to  the  ministers^ 
consuls,  and  agents,  who  may  be  sent  to  foreign  nations,  shall 
be  assigned  in  the  same  manner. 

Article  5.  The  same  executive  power  shall  fix  the  salaries 
of  those  employed  in  the  civil  administration  of  finance,  and 
their  number,  as  well  as  that  of  the  subalterns  who  may  be 
required  in  each  of  the  different  administrations  and  trea- 
suries. It  may  also  suppress  unnecessary  offices,  and  establish 
new  ones  in  their  place,  wherever  expedient,  drawing  out  a 
list  of  all  the  offices  and  officers  of  the  public  treasury,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress,  at  the  next  meeting,  for  approba- 
tion or  correction. 

Article  6.  The  Supreme  Government  shall  likewise  nomi- 
nate governors  to  the  provinces  which  may  be  recovered  from 
the  enemy,  placing  each  in  the  class  which  may  best  agree 
with  the  importance,  population,  and  wealth  of  the  province. 
Article  7*  During  the  war  of  independence,  and  for  two 
years  after,  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  in  cash,  shall  only  be  issued 
to  all  civil  and  military  functionaries ;  provided  that  scarcity 
of  fiM:id8,  or  other  particular  and  extraordinary  circumstances^ 
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do  not  oblige  the  Government  still  further  to  diminish  the 
quota  of  payment  for  the  time  being ;  always  taking  care  that 
the  quota  be  diminished  equally  for  all  the  servants  of  the 
country. 

8.  Article  Military,  when  in  the  field,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  discount  of  the  direct  contribution,  from  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  are  exempted. 

Article  9.  From  the  discount  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
7th  article  in  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries,  shall  be  re- 
ceived the  duty  of  **  media  annata,"  according  to  law ;  but 
no  judge,  or  person  employed,  who  does  not  receive  pay 
from  the  public  treasury,  shall  in  future  pay  the  <<  media 
annata." 

Article  10.  A  national  establishment  for  receiving  pledges 
(mante  pio),  similar  to  that  which  existed  under  the  Spanish 
Government,  shall  be  formed  by  the  executive,  from  another 
part  of  the  discount  to  be  made  on  the  military  and  civil 
functionaries  receiving  annuities ;  and  the  plan  of  the  esta- 
blishment shall  be  laid  before  the  next  Congress,  for  their  ap- 
probation or  correction. 

Article  11.  The  remainder  of  the  discount  of  the  third 
part  of  the  salaries  shall  be  recognized  as  a  national  debt,  for 
the  general  benefit  of  all  the  servants  of  the  country,  subject 
to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Congress.  In  the  mean 
while  the  proper  account  shall  be  kept  in  the  respective  of- 
fices ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  said  offices  shall,  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  give  a  certificate  to  the  party  interested,  showing 
the  amount  that  has  been  deducted  from  his  salary  in  that 
year,  in  order  that  in  due  time  he  may  make  good  his  claims 
upon  the  State. 

Article  12.  No  public  functionary  shall  enjoy  two  salaries 
paid  from  the  public  treasury :  where  it  happens  that  a  per- 
son obtains  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  employments,  he 
shall  receive  the  greater  salary. 

Let  the  present  be  communicated  to  the  executive  for  its 
performance. 
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Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  General  Congreta  of  Colombia^ 
in  the  city  of  Rosario  de  Cdcutat  on  the  8th  October  ldSl>— 
1 1th  year  of  independence. 

The  President  of  Congress,  Joss  Y.  de  Marqubs. 
The  Deputy  Secretary,         Mioubl  Santa  Mabia* 
The  Deputy  Secretary,         Francisco  Soto. 

Palace  of  the  Government  at  Rosario  de  C^cuta,  10th  Octo- 
ber 1822.    Let  it  be  executed, 

Francisco  P.  Santander. 

For  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic^ 
The  Minister,  P.  Gual,  Secretary  of  Finance. 
A  true  copy. 

As  the  elections  of  Senators  were  to  be  made 
by  the  Congress  on  this  first  occasion,  according 
to  the  constitution,  they  were  effected  in  the  sit- 
tings of  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  the  present 
month  (October) ;  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  duly  elected  Senators : — 

Fw  ike  Depatiment  of  the  Orinoco. 
Messrs  General  Santiago  Marino. 
Ferdinand  Peiialver. 
Eusebio  Afanador. 
General  of  Brigade  Antonio  Sucre. 

For  the  Department  of  Venezuela. 
General  Jos^  Antonio  Paez. 
Dr  Ramon  Ignacio  Mendez,  (Ecles.) 
Martin  Tobar. 
Colonel  Judas  Penango. 

For  the  Department  of  Sulia. 
General  Rafael  Urdaneta. 
The  illustrious  Bishop  of  Merida,  Rafael  Laso. 
Dr  Ant.  Maria  Brizeno,  (Ecles.) 
Luis  Baralt. 
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For  th€  Department  ofBayaca. 
Nicolas  Cuervo,  Vicar^General  to  the 

Archbishopric  of  Bogota. 
Francisco  Cuevas. 
Francisco  Soto* 
Antonio  Malo. 

For  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca, 

General  Antonio  Narino. 
Colonel  Luis  Riense. 
Estanislao  Vlrgara. 
Miguel  Uribe. 

For  the  Department  of  Magdalena. 

Jos6  Maria  del  Real. 
Dr  Manuel  Benito  ReboUo,  (Ecles.) 
Colonel  Jo86  Francisco  Munive. 
Remigio  Marquez. 

For  the  Department  of  Cauca. 

Geronimo  Torres. 
Agustin  Baroana. 
Joaquin  Mosquera. 
Vicente  Lucio  Cabal. 

About  the  same  period,  the  Congress,  conceiv- 
ing it  advisable  to  remove  the  place  of  its  session 
from  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  where  its  sittings  had 
been  previously  held,  to  Bogota,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing decree,  in  which  they  explain  their  mo- 
tives for  so  doing : — 

Decree  on  the  Provisional  Seat  or  Goternment. 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  considering,— 
l«f,  That  having,  by  the  fundwnental  law  of  the  union, 
reserved  for  happier  days  to  raise  the  city  of  Bolivar,  which 
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ought  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  it  k  necessary  to  ap- 
point the  place  in  which  Government  shall  at  present  reside, 
according  to  the  21st  paragraph  of  the  55th  art.  of  the  .'Con- 
stitution. 

2df  That  the  most  central  one  ought  to  be  chosen,  in  order 
that  the  communications  with  the  territories  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Republic  be  less  difficult,  and  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  scat- 
tered over  so  extensive  a  country,  with  roads  and  mountains 
almost  impassable,  may  be  more  frequent,  safer,  and  expedi- 
tious. 

Sdf  That  besides  consulting  these  advantages,  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  the  goodness  of  the  climate,  the  number 
of  buildings,  the  abundance  and  resources  for  all  the  branches 
of  the  administration,  and  to  other  social  comforts. 

4M,  That  none  is  more  proper  than  the  city  of  Bogota, 
which  unites  all  these  advantages, — situate  in  the  heart  of  the 
Republic,  and  having  two  navigable  rivers,  one  to  the  east,  and 
the  other  to  the  west,  which  must  of  course  procure  it  the 
facility  of  communicating  with  the  coasts  and  the  departments 
of  ancient  Venezuela. 

5thy  That  the  necessity  of  carrying  war  to  the  oppressors  of 
unhappy  Quito,  claims  at  present  the  proximity  of,  and  every 
attention  from  Government,  towards  that  interesting  part  of 
Colombia.  They  have  therefore  decreed,  and  decree  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Art.  1.  The  city  of  Bogota  shall  be  the  residence  of  the 
Supreme  Government  of  the  Republic,  until  the  Congress, 
impelled  by  other  drcumstances,  should  appoint  any  other 
place. 

Art.  2.  The  executive  power  shall  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  execution  of  this  decree,  preparing  all  the 
buildings,  effects,  &c.  which  shall  be  wanted  for  the  meeting 
and  dispatch  of  the  a£&irs  of  the  senate  and  representatives 
of  the  people,  for  those  of  the  executive  power  and  secre*- 
tary's  offices,  for  those  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  other 
tribunals  and  offices  established  by  the  laws,  which  ought  to 
reside  in  the  capital. 
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Let  this  be  commuiucated  for  its  due  execution. 
Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  Congress  of  Colombia  in  Rosario 
^e  Cdicuta,  the  8th  October  1821. 

The  Ptrendent  of  the  Congren, 

J.  I.  DE  MaRQUEZ,  &C,  &C. 

Bolivar,  by  a  decree  bearing  date  9th  Octo- 
ber, authorized  Santander  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  power  during  his  absence 
with  the  army.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Colombia,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  constitution  which  he  then  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  the  prosperity  they  were 
likely  to  enjoy  under  the  administration  of  the 
Vice-President. 

On  the  14th  October,  the  Congress  closed  its 
labours.  At  the  last  sitting  before  its  proroga- 
tion, they  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to 
Lord  Holland,  to  the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  formerly 
archbishop  of  Mechline,  to  Henry  Clay,  formerly 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  to  Colonel  William  Duane,  editor 
of  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr  Marrj^att 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  strenuous  exertions 
they  had  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Congress  de- 
livered the  following  address  to  their  constituents, 
and  the  people  at  large : — 
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CoLOMBi  ASS !  This  daj  the  Congren  termiiiatet  the  august 
dntieB  with  whidi  it  wis  charged,  and  the  members,  jour 
Representatires,  retire  to  their  respectiTe  homes,  confident 
that  they  hare  accomplished  the  object  of  your  wishes.  You 
are  now  possessed  of  such  a  constitution  as  appeared  best 
adapted  to  the  conditidn  of  the  country,  and  most  calculated 
to  insure  to  you  your  liberty  and  prosperity.  The  Republic 
has  also  been  consolidated,  by  the  integral  and  legitimate 
union  of  the  territories  of  which  it  is  now  composed.  The 
duties  of  the  rulers  have  moreorer  been  defined  and  circum- 
scribed; your  rights  are  now  placed  under  the  most  solenm 
guarantees  for  their  security. 

The  territory  is  diyided  into  departments,  and  these  have 
received  the  necessary  organization  in  all  the  branches  of  go- 
vernment. Courts  of  justice  have  been  establbhed  to  settle 
your  pexaonal  difEerences  and  to  punish  delinquenu ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  the  common  benefit  and  protection  of  the  cidsens, 
tribunals  have  been  established  in  every  province  for  causes 
of  lesser  importance.  The  administration  of  justice  influences, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  safety  of  the  citizen,  it  has  therefore 
deserved  the  particular  consideration  of  Congress. 

Ignorance  was  the  basb  on  which  the  Government  of  Spain 
built  its  power,  as  being  the  only  condition  that  could  up- 
hold slavery ;  but  a  Republic  like  ours  can  alone  be  main- 
tained by  the  united  virtues  and  knowledge  of  its  citizens.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  advance  this  great  object,  Congress  has 
determined  to  establish  sdiools,  houses  of  education,  colleges, 
and  universities,  and  has  further  appropriated  the  property  of 
suppressed  religious  establishments  to  its  accomplishment. 

Nor  has  the  condition  of  that  unhappy  portion  of  men  who 
bore  the  mark  of  slavery  among  you,  been  overlooked.  In 
decreeing,  however,  the  aboirtion  of  slavery,  in  proscribing 
for  ever  this  barbarous  custom.  Congress  has  not  acted  un- 
justly to  innocent  proprietors ;  it  has  paid  the  homage  due  to 
reason,  without  being  deaf  to  the  claims  of  property  sanction- 
ed by  good  faith. 

The  public  revenue,  greatly  decreased  by  the  calamities  of 
a  disastrous  war,  is  re-established  by  economical  and  salutary 
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lawi;  reguladoni  haTing  been  adopted,  which,  whilst  they 
increaae  the  revenue,  will,  at  the  same  time,  diminiih  the 
burdens  that  oppressed  the  people.  No  longer  shall  you  pay 
the  duties  of  alcabala  on  the  sJimentary  produce  of  your  in- 
dustry ;  the  import  duties  bave  been  lessened  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  those  on  exports  have  also  been  considerably  re« 
duced. 

The  distilling  of  spirituous  liquors  is  free,  and  this  exempt 
tion,  which  removes  such  heavy  vexations  from  the  public, 
must  hereafter  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  riches  and  prosperity. 
By  the  revenue  laws  now  in  force,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  state  on  a  small  and  equal  scale, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  you  gain  your  own  livelihood  with 
ease.  As,  however,  the  Government  is  still  compelled  to  in- 
cur increased  and  unavoidable  expenses,  Congress  has  decreed 
a  direct  contribution,  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  con- 
tributors, equally  payable  by  all,  and  which  shall  be  collect- 
ed without  any  additional  expense. 

Such  have  been  the  labours  of  your  Representatives.  They 
trust  they  have  fulfilled  your  intentions :  on  you,  therefore, 
depends  what  is  still  wanting  to  consolidate  Colombia,  and 
raise  her  to  the  high  rank  of  strength  and  prosperity  to  which 
she  is  destined.  Live  in  intimate  and  brotherly  union ;  be- 
friend each  other,  and  admit  not  into  your  hearts  either 
jealousy  or  rivalship.  These  are  the  fatal  arms  your  enemies 
have  unceasingly  wielded,  in  order  to  spread  discord  among 
you.  Union  will  make  you  strong,  and  put  an  end  to  a  cruel 
war  of  eleven  years*  duration.  Dissension  will  deprive  you  of 
repose,  and  of  the  genuine  benefits  to  be  derived  from  society. 
United,  you  are  invincible— -disunion  is  the  only  enemy  you 
have  to  fear. 

Obey,  therefore,  those  laws  you  yourselves  have  framed, 
for  they  were  dictated  by  your  Representatives ;  and  duly  re- 
spect those  magistrates  elected  by  your  own  suffrages.  Think 
of  the  glory  that  will  be  rendered  to  Colombia,  if  your  hap- 
piness and  weUare  are  secured.  Remember,  that  nothing  at 
ite  commencement  is  perfect,  and  that  the  influence  of  time 
and  experience  is  powerful.  Law  is  the  boundary  of  freedom. 
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and  this  disappears  when  the  laws  become  nerreless.  A  free 
press*  that  precious  gift  inseparable  from  justice  and  civil 
liberty*  is  the  proper  medium  for  fixing  the  opinions  and  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  a  free  people.  Use  it  with  that 
moderation  which  is  prescribed  by  the  laws*  and  thus  will  you 
preserve  your  own  rights  unimpaired.  You  wUl  restrain  your 
rulers  within  the  limits  of  their  authority,  and  you  will  ac- 
quire the  improvements  suggested  by  experience  and  neces- 
sity. 

Your  Representatives  will  acquaint  you  with  the  motives  by 
which  they  have  been  influenced  in  what  they  have  done;  they 
will  explain  what  you  do  not  understand*  and  make  known  to 
you  the  causes  of  their  decisions.  They  will  act  so  as  to  merit 
your  confidence ;  and  their  candour  and  good  faith  will  tran- 
quillize you. 

Disregard,  then,  the  clamours  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism. 
These  weapons  aim  at  your  disunion :  they  would  bring  you 
back  to  dependence  and  slavery,  and  promote  your  debase- 
ment and  oppression.  To  these  the  efibrts  of  your  enemies 
still  tend.  Possibly  they  will  tell  you  that  Congress  has  sought 
to  disseminate  impious  and  irreligious  maxims,  but  know  that 
they  have  merely  sought  to  free  religion  from  the  abuses  under 
which  it  laboured*  without  touching  its  essential  points.  The 
God  of  these  instigators  is  interest,  and  their  religion  is  reduc- 
ed to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  their  own  prejudices.  Judge 
the  Congress  by  their  works,  compare  those  with  your  own 
wishes  and  wants*  and  then  conclude  for  yourselves.  He 
who  seeks  to  disunite  you,  is  your  enemy,  and  you  should 
repel  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 

Congress  has  been  actuated  by  no  other  than  the  anxious 
wish  of  rendering  you  happy.  To  do  this,  it  adopted  those 
very  principles  which  you  yourselves  long  ago  promulgated, 
and  which  have  uniformly  constituted  the  happiness  of  other 
nations.  Possibly  it  may  not  have  accomplished  all  that  could 
be  wished ;  but  it  can  assure  you,  it  has  done  all  that  was  in 
its  power.  Your  welfare  was  its  only  object,  and  this  satisfac- 
tion is  the  only  recompense  it  expects. 
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hone  in  the  (jeneral  Congress  of  the  RepubRc  of  Colombiiii 
in  the  town  of  Rosario  de  Ciicutay  this  14tb  day  of  October 
1821. 

By  the  Fretident  of  the  CoogreiSy 

JoSE  lONACIO  DE  MaRQUBZ. 
By  the  Ministen  and  SecreUrio, 
Miguel  Santa  Maria. 
Francisco  Soto. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  received  two  im- 
portant accessions  of  strength  about  this  time. 
Guayaquil,  by  a  decree  published  a  short  time 
before,  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Republic;  and  Cumana,  after  having  so  long 
held  out,  surrendered  to  General  Bermudez,  on 
the  15th  of  October.  The  garrison,  consisting 
of  1500  men,  was  shipped  off  to  Puerto  Rico. 

An  expedition  was  preparing  at  Carthagena 
Against  Panama,  in  which  the  English  troops  were 
to  be  principally  employed  j  when  fortunately  it 
was  rendered  useless,  by  the  whole  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien  establishing  its  independence, 
which  it  effected  in  the  following  manner. — 

General  Cruz  Murgeon,  the  jjpvembr  of  Pa- 
nama, had  embarkea  from  tliencc,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Spanish  functionaries  at  Quito,  to 
attack  Guayaquil.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vici- 
nity of  the  city  of  Panama  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  signify  to  th4hut1iorities,  that 
they  would  not  continue  under  tlfe  Spanish  dor 
minion.  Colonel  F.  Fabrega,  who  was  left  go- 
vernor ad  interim,  iilvited  a  meeting,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  of  the  principal  persons,  at  which 
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it  "Wm  decided^  that  eadi  district  should  send  a 
deputy,  through  whom  their  wishes  should  be  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  form  of  government  to 
be  established.  But  the  intention  was  not  realiz- 
ed, the  inhabitants  of  P^mama  spontaneously  caus- 
ing their  independence  to  be  declared  on  the  28th. 
At  Porto  Bello,  independence  was  proclaimed  on 
the  5th  of  December. 

Monies,  who  was  now  commander-in-chief  of 
die  Spanish  forces.  La  Torre  having  been  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  set  sail  for  Cura9oa, 
in  order  to  raise  50,000  dollars  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war.  This  he  was  unable  to  efiect  to 
the  amount  intended ;  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
that  place  some  time  after,  with  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  sum  in  his  possession.  On  his 
return  to  Puerto  Cabello,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  and  took  possession  of  Coro. 

On  the  side  of  Quito,  nothing  materially  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Colombian  arms  had  taken 
place.  Sucr^  who  commanded  in  that  quarter, 
had  concluded  a  capitulation  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  year  with  Aymerich,  the  royalist  general, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  have  terminated  in 
a  capitulation;  but  hostilities  recommenced  on 
the  22d  of  February  1822. 

The  Maracaibo  troops,  amounting  to  about  a 
thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  legion,  250  strong, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Ferrier,  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  Alta  Gracia,  in  the  month  of  March,  to 
proceed  against  Coro.     Some  skirmishing  took 
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place  with  the  guerillas,  a  small  body  of  whom 
deserted  to  Alta  Gracia. 

The  expedition,  however,  totally  failed  in  its 
object:  they  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat upon  the  last  mentioned  place.  Morales, 
at  the  "liead  of  SOOO  men,  hotly  pursued  them, 
and  advanced  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Maracai- 
bo,  Luiz  dementi,  the  governor,  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  male 
population  to  arm  without  delay  in  defence  of 
the  city.  Troops  poured  in  on  all  sides;  and 
every  disposition  was  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  recep- 
tion, should  he  attempt  any  attack  upon  the  city. 

The  blockade  of  Puerto  Cabello  still  conti- 
nued. By  two  bulletins,  issued  the  19th  and  SSd 
of  April,  by  the  patriot  General  Faez,  it  appear- 
ed that  their  operations  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  were  actively  carrying  on.  These  were 
rendered  in  a  great  degree  ineffectual,  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  naval  force  to  prevent  sup- 
plies being  thrown  into  the  place.  The  frigate 
Ligera  passed  and  repassed  from  Cura9oa  to  the 
Main  without  the  least  difficulty  or  danger,  in 
spite  of  the  blockading  force  stationed  by  the 
Republic  off  the  port.  The  Colombian  navy  has 
indeed  been  constantly  ill  managed ;  and  until  it 
be  placed  upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  the 
final  subjection  of  Puerto  Cabello  to  the  inde- 
pendents will  be  tedious  and  uncertam. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  Morales,  wlio  still  kept 
possession  of  the  town  of  Alta  Gracia,  succeeded 
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in  landing  500  men  below  the  toWn  of  Maracaibo^ 
and  on  the  following  night  400  above  it  On  the 
24th  these  last  were  attacked  by  the  Creole  regi- 
ment of  Tiradores,  who  entirely  defeated  them* 
The  greater  part  were  killed  j  and  the  rest  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  other  division,  under 
the  command  of  Morillito,  hearing  of  the  failure 
of  their  plan,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  and  were  marched  to  Maracaibo.  Thence 
they  were  shortly  after  shipped  to  Jamaica. 

Bolivar,  who  had  proceeded  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  against  Quito,  by  the  side  of  Pasto, 
met  with  the  Spanish  General  Murgeon  on  the 
heights  of  Curiaco. 

An  engagement  ensued,  which  was  maintained 
on  both  sides  with  great  obstinacy.  Victory  at 
last  decided  for  the  patriots ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  leaving  a 
great  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  principal  part 
of  their  ammunition  and  stores,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Colombians.  Murgeon  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  died  two  days  after.  This  battle  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  April. 

These  were  not  the  only  successes  that  attend- 
ed the  Colombian  arms  during  this  month. — 
General  Sucr6,  who  commanded  the  army  destin^ 
ed  to  operate  against  Quito  on  the  side  of  Gua- 
yaquil, having  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of 
troops  who  made  some  show  of  resistance,  enter-^ 
ed  and  took  possession  of  the  important  town  of 
Riobamba,  situate  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
south  of  Quito. 
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In  the  following  month,  the  military  vigio,  or 
watch-tower,  called  Mirador  de  Solano,  which 
commands  the  town  of  Puerto  Cabello,  surrender- 
ed by  capitulation  to  General  Paez ;  and  the  gar- 
rison was  conveyed,  according  to  agreement,  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  consequence  of  a  battle  which  took  place 
between  the  contending  parties  at  Picbincha, 
situate  a  few  leagues  to  the  north  of  Quito,  in 
which  the  royalists  were  completely  defeated  after 
an  obstinate  struggle,  proposals  for  a  capitulation 
were  made  by  the  latter,  which  were  acceded  to 
by  the  Independent  general. 

BATTLE  OF  PICHINCHA. 

Head'quarterSf  QjuHoy  May  28. 1822. 

ScNOR, — Afler  the  advantages  obtained  by  our  grenadiers 
and  dragoons  over  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  enemy  at  Rio- 
bamba,  nothing  of  consequence  has  occurred.  The  different 
corps  of  the  division  were  put  in  motion  on  the  8th  ult«,  and 
they  arrived  at  Tagunea  on  the  20th.  The  Spaniards  were 
posted  in  the  town  of  MachacI,  and  commanded  the  inacces- 
sible passes  of  Jalupana  and  La  Vindita.  It  was  necessary  to 
avoid  them  by  marching  on  their  left  flank ;  and  moving  on 
the  ISth,  we  arrived  on  the  16th  in  the  valley  of  Chilloe,  four 
leagues  fVom  the  capital,  having  crossed  the  frozen  summits 
of  the  mountains  of  Cotopaxi,  and  slept  on  them.  The  enemy 
became  aware  of.  our  movements,  and  he  occupied  Quito  the 
same  night. 

The  steep  ridge  of  Puengasi,  which  divides  the  valley  of 
ChiUoe  from  this  city,  is  difficult  of  access,  but  we  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  enemy,  and  passed  the  ridge  on  the  SOth.  On 
the  21  St  we  descended  to  the  plains  of  Tambamba,  a  common 
belonging  to  Quito,  and  offered  battle.    We  expected  thQ 
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Spaniards  would  engage,  from  having  the  advantage  of  the 
ground ;  but  they  remained  in  their  impenetrable  positions, 
and  the  division  was  obliged,  after  some  manceuvring,  to  take 
up  a  position  in  the  town  of  Chilloe  Gallo,  a  mile  distant 
from  the  enemy. 

During  the  22d  and  2Sd  we  endeavoured  to  provoke  them 
to  a  battle,  and  being  unable  to  succeed,  I  resolved  to  march 
at  night  and  encamp  on  the  common  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
where  the  ground  is  more  favourable,  and  which  would  place 
us  between  Quito  and  Pasto.  I  accordingly  dispatched 
Colonel  Cordova  with  two  companies  of  the  battalion  of  Mag- 
dalena.  A  miserable  road  retarded  our  march,  but  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  on  the  heights  of  Pichincha, 
which  command  Quito,  leaving  far  in  the  rear  our  artillery, 
protected  by  the  Albion  battalion.  The  company  of  Caza- 
dores  of  Paya  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  passes  while  the 
troops  rested  themselves.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  bat- 
talion of  Truzillo  (of  Peru),  commanded  by  Colon^  Santa 
Cruz,  commandant-general  of  the  division  of  Peru.  At  half 
past  nine,  the  Cazadores  fell  in  with  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
division,  which  was  marching  on  our  right  towards  the  position 
we  held.  The  Cazadores  kept  up  a  fire  as  long  as  their 
ammunition  lasted,,  but  the  battalion  of  Truxillo  came  up  op- 
portunely, and  took  part  in  the  combat.  Immediately  after, 
the  two  companies  of  Yaguachi,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Morales  in  person,  joined  them.  All  the  rest  of  our  infantry, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Mina>  followed,  excepting  the 
two  companies  of  Magdalena,  with  which  Colonel  Cordova 
marched  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  enemy's  rear;  but 
finding  himself  unable  to  accomplish  this,  he  was  compel- 
led to  return.  The  battalion  of  Paya  was  in  readiness, 
whey  the  want  of  ammunition  obliged  the  other  two  corps, 
after  bravely  sustaining  the  enemy's  fire,  to  retreat.  The 
enemy  advanced  a  little,  and  as  the  ground  hardly  permit- 
ted more  than  one  battalion  at  a  time  to  be  engaged,  the 
Cazadores  were  ordered  to  charge  bayonets  and  advance. 
The  charge  was  executed  in  a  brilliant  style,  and  the  enemy 
lost  the  advantage  he  had  gained.    The  firing  was  renewed, 
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and  only  the  sttuation  of  the  ground  enabled  the  enemy  to 
hold  out.  He  detached  three  companies  of  the  regiment  of  ^ 
Arragon  to  attack  us  on  the  left  flank ;  and,  &vour«d  by  tlie 
thickness  of  the  wood,  they  had  already  reached  the  heights, 
when  the  three  Albion  companies,  which  had  been  left  in  the 
rear  with  the  artillery,  encountered  them,  and  with  that  gal- 
lantry which  has  invariably  distinguished  this  corps,  tbey 
completely  routed  the  Arragonians.  In  the  meanwhile,  Colo* 
nel  Cordova  was  ordered  to  asnst  the  Cazadores  with  the  two- 
companies  of  Magdalena.  This. chief,  whose  intrepidly  is 
well  known,  made  an  admirable  charge;  the  enemy  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  soon  routed.  At  noon  the  soldiers 
of  liberty  were  crowned  with  victory*  Aided  by  the  Caza- 
dores of  Paya,  one  company  of  Yaguachi,  and  the  three  Albion 
companies,  Colonel  Cordova  pursued  the  Spaniards  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  and  obliged  the  remainder  of  them  to 
take  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Panecillo. 

With  a  view  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  which  the 
storming  of  the  fort  and  the  defence  that  the  city  might  make 
would  occasion,  I  dispatched  my  aide-de-camp,  O'Leary,  to 
General  Aymerich,  with  a  verbal  message  to  surrender;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  I  marched  forward  with  the  main  body,  and 
occupied  the  suburbs,  having  first  dispatched  Colonel  Ibarro 
(who  had  accompanied  the  infantry  during  the  battle,)  with 
the  cavalry,  to  pursue  that  of  the  enemy,  which  I  observed 
directing  itself  towards  Paste.  General  Ajrmerich  proposed 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  agreed  to  and  ratified  the 
day  following. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Pichincha  are,  the  occupation  of 
this  city  and  its  fortifications  on  the  evening  of  the  2Bih,  the 
possession  and  tranquillization  of  Che  whole  department,  and 
the  capture  of  1100  men,  160  officers,  14  pieces  of  artillery, 
1700  muskets,  all  their  ammunition,  standards,  chests,  and 
military  stores :  400  of  the  enemy,  and  200  of  ours,  lay  dead 
on  the  field;  we  have  190  wounded  prisoners,  and  140  of  our 
men  wounded.  Among  the  killed  arC'— Lieutenant  Mollins 
and  the  Sub-Lieutenant  Mendoza ;  ai^d  among  the  wounded— 
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Captains  Cabal,  Caatro,  and  Alsuro;  Lieutenants  Calderon 
and  RamireSy  and  Sub*Lieutenant8  Barrero  and  Ardugo. 

The  troops  hare  all  done  their  duty.  Chiefs,  officers,  and 
privates,  emukled  each  other  in  the  glory  of  the  triumph. 
The  bulletin  which  will  be  delivered  to  you,  makes  mention 
of  those  chie&  and  subaltern  officers  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  The  conduct 
of  Lieutenant  Calderon  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
He  received  four  wounds  consecutively,  but  refused  to  the 
last  to  retire  from  the  field.  They  will,  I  fear,  prove  mortal ; 
but  the  Government  will  not  fail  to  compensate  to  his  family 
the  services  of  this  heroic  officer. 

The  Spanish  cavalry  is  disper^,  and  pursued  by  the  corps 
under  the  Commandant  Cestari,  whom  I  had  previously  posted 
between  Quito  and  Pasto.  On  the  26th  Commissioners  from 
both  Governments  set  out  for  Pasto,  to  announce  the  sur* 
render  of  Quito,  the  terms  of  which  I  expect  will  be  ratified 
by  the  Liberator.  Other  officers  are  marching  in  the  direction 
of  Esmeraldas  and  Barbacoaa ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries  will  enjoy  repose  and  peace,  as  the 
first  good  efiects  of  the  liberty  and  independence  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  Republic. 

The  division  of  the  south  has  dedicated  its  trophies  and  its 
laurels  to  the  Liberator  of  Colombia. 

God  preserve  your  Lordship  many  years. 

(Signed)        A.  J.  db  Sucre. 

To  his  Excellency  the  President 

Capitulation  of  Quito. 

Thb  fortune  of  war  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to  seek 
means  of  conciliation  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  army, 
from  the  occupation  of  this  city  and  province  by  the  divisions 
of  Colombia  and  Peru,  under  the  command  of  General  Sucr6, 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  him  on  the  heights  of  Pichincha, 
on  which  occasion  the  two  armies  fought  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  characterizes  them ;  and  considering  the  want  of  regular 
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commonicaticMi  wilh  the  PeBmsula,  public  opinion  in  this 
countiy,  and  the  want  of  resources  to  continue  the  struggle ; 
also  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  given  to  his  Excel- 
lency General  Murgeon  by  the  minister  of  war,  of  the  date 
of  the  3d  of  April  1822,  the  chie&  of  the  two  armies  have 
determined  to  compromise  differences,  and  have  named  for 
this  purpose — General  Sucr6,  Colonels  Don  Andres  de  Santa 
Gruz,  commander  of  the  Peruvian  troops,  and  Don  Antonio 
Morales,  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Colombian  forces ; — and  his 
Excellency  General  Don  Melchior  Aymerich,  Colonels  Don 
Francisco  Gonzales,  Don  Manuel  Maria  Martinez  de  Aparicio, 
Adjutant*General  and  chief  of  the  Spanish  division,  and  Don 
Patricio  Bryan,  Adjutant  of  the  same  corps,  whose  powers 
being  severally  recognized,  they  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing stipulations : — 

Article  1.  The  fortress  of  Panecillo  (Quito),  and  all  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  and  south  of  that  city,  which  was  subject  to 
the  Spanish  authority,^together  with  all  the  stores,  provisions, 
and  ammunition,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  General  Sucr^. 

Article  2.  The  Spanish  troops  shall  march  out  of  the  for- 
tress with  tlie  honours  of  war ;  and  at  the  time  and  place  to  be 
appointed  by  General  Sucr^,  they  will  surrender  their  arms, 
colours,  and  ammunition :  and  in  consideration  of  their  gallant 
conduct  in  the  engagement  of  yesterday,  and  also  in  confor- 
mity with  any  particular  agreements  that  may  be  made  on  this 
point,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  all  the  officers,  Europeans  as 
well  as  Americans,  to  return  to  Europe  or  elsewhere.  The 
troops  also  shall  have  the  same  permission.  Those  officers 
who  choose  to  remain  shall  either  be  admitted  into  the  army, 
or  considered  private  citizens. 

Article  S.  The  officers  shall  retain  their  arms,  equipages, 
and  horses. 

Article  4.  The  officers  who  wish  to  return  to  Europe,  shall 
be  conducted,  at  the  expense  of  the  Colombian  Government, 
as  far  as  the  Havannah,  by  way  of  Guayaquil  and  Panama, 
under  an  escort,  to  the  point  of  embarkation ;  and  at  the  first 
Spanish  port  where  they  may  arrive  shall  be  paid,  to  the  corn- 
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miwioner  appointed  to  conduct  tbem»  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses they  shall  occasion  to  hinu 

Article  5.  General  Aymerich  is  at  liberty  to  go  when  and 
wherever  he  pleases  with  his  family,  and  he  shall  receive 
every  attention  and  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  character. 

Article  6.  A  general  amnesty  is  granted  with  respect  to 
opinions ;  and  all  persons  holding  pubHc  employments^  whe- 
ther ecclesiastical  or  secolar,  who  may  wish  to  return  to 
Europe,  shall  have  passporu  granted  to  them;  but  they  must 
go  at  their  own  expense. 

Article  7.  As  in  Article  1.  all  the  troops  at  Paste,  and  in 
that  direction,  are  comprehended  in  this  capitulation.  Two 
officers  shall  be  appointed  on  each  side  to  conduct  hither 
those  troops,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  stores,  ammunition, 
prisoners,  &c. ;  but  as,  in  the  present  state  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  Spanish  Government  cannot  undertake  to  guaran- 
tee the  fulfilment  of  this  article,  the  Colombian  Government 
will  in  this  case  act  according  to  the  best  of  its  judgment 

Article  8.  After  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  on  both  sides. 
General  Sucr6  may  occupy  the  city  and  fortress  on  the  day 
and  hour  he  shall  appoint* — The  above  mentioned  commission- 
ers have  signed  these  articles  previous  to  their  ratification  by 
the  contracting  parties,  in  the  palace  of  the  Government  of 
Quito,  and  on  the  date  above  mentioned. 

Andres  de  Santa  Crua,  Antonio  Morales;  Francisco 

Gonzales,  Manuel  Maria  Martines  de  Aparido, 

Patricio  Bryan. 

The  officers  and  troops  taken  prisoners  shall  swear  not  to 

bear  arms  against  the  independent  states  of  Colombia  and 

Peru. 

Santa  Cruz,  Morales,  Gonzales,  Aparido,  Bryan. 
Head-quofUrs  fU  Qtijfo,  Mo^  25.  1822. 
^   Ratified  and  approved  by  me,  and  to  be  complied  with 
faithfully  and  scrupulously  by  me  in  all  particulars, 

MSLCHIOR  AyMERICH. 

Approved  and  ratified, 

Antonio  Josb  nx  Sucbk. 
Head-quaHers,  QuHo,  May  26«  1822. 
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By  this  convention  the  patriots  became  possess-' 
ed  of  the  whole  territory  of  Quito,  with  all  the 
magazines,  stores,  ammunition,  &c.  The  greats 
er  part  of  the  Spanish  troops  joined  the  indepen- 
dent forces  i  and  the  rest,  by  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty,  were  incapacitated  from  serving  against 
the  Republic. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bolivar,  who  in  addition  to 
the  hostile  disposition  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Fasto  had  constantly  evinced  to 
the  cause  of  independence,  had  to  combat  the 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  which  the  rug- 
ged and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  pre- 
sented to  him,  prosecuted  his  march  widi  his 
wonted  activity  and  perseverance.  After  incre- 
dible labour  and  fatigue,  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  city  of  Pasto  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  his  inexpressi- 
ble gratification  and  surprise,  proposals  for  sur- 
render were  made  by  the  Spanish  commandant, 
which,  after  some  trifling  alterations,  were  agreed 
to  on  the  part  of  Bolivar.  The  letter  of  Perez, 
the  secretary-general  to  Bolivar,  to  the  secretary 
at  war,  giving  an  account  of  the  operations  pre- 
vious to  its  surrender,  will  show  the  importance 
in  which  this  acquisition  was  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia. 

Secretary 'GeneraTt  Office^  Head-quarters^  Pasto, 
To  Uie  Secretary  at  War,  '  Bth  June  1822. 

I  HAVB  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  of  the  glo- 
rious result  of  the  campaign  of  the  south,  which  the  Colom- 
bian arms  have  liberated,  from  Fopayan  to  the  Peruvian 
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boundaries.    Two  Sfdcndld  battles  have  decided  the  fate  of 
these  beautiful  provinces^  that  city  being  the  last  surrendering 
itself  to  its  liberators.    Your  Excellency  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  notification  made  by  his  Excellency  the  Liberator  to 
the  defenders  of  Pasto.  Thecommander-in*chiefof  the  Spanish 
division  agreed  on  the  28th  ult.,  assuring  his  Excellency  of 
his  readiness  to  enter  into  the  capitulation  which  had  been 
proposed  to  him ;  and  in  consequence  he  consulted  the  chiefs 
of  his  division,  and  the  municipality  of  thfit  city,  who  were 
decided  on  capitulating  with  the  liberating  army ;  but  the 
people,  tenaciously  adhering  to  the  royal  cause,  resisted  ail 
insinuation,  and  the  Spanish  chief  found  himself  necessitated 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  bishop  of  Popayan,  who  was  at  the 
time  absent  from  the  city.    In  effecti  that  prelate  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  obstinacy  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  SOth 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Fierro  and  Retamal  departed  for  head- 
quarters ;  but  their  progress  was  retarded  by  inevitable  and 
casual  accidents,  and  by  countermarches,  occasioned  by  being 
misled.    His  ExceUency  was  preparing  the  entry  of  Juanambu 
by  the  formidable  breach,  when  the  commissioners  presented 
themselves  with  their  credentials  to  treat  of  the  capitulation, 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing.   His  Excellency,  with* 
out  waiting  the  ratification,  continued  his  march  with  a  column 
of  Cazadores ;  and  to*day,  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  entered  this 
city,  amidst  the  acclamations  and  cheers  of  the  chiefs  and 
nobility  of  the  city.    The  most  illustrious  bishop  went  out  to 
meet  him  under  his  pall,  and  aflerwards  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  sung.    The  garrison  of  this  city,  and  all  the  troops  under 
the  commandant-in-chief  of  the  2d  Spanish  division,  have 
already  surrendered  to  the  Colombian  army,  or  have  received 
orders  to  do  so.    By  this  capitulation  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia has  acquired  2000  veterans,  who  heretofore  defended  the 
royal  flag  in  the  most  formidable  positions,  adapted  by  nature 
to  the  purposes  of  war — position^  which  would  have  withstood 
any  force  produced  by  the  brave  Colombians.    His  Excellen-. 
cy  considers  the  capitulation  of  Pasto  as  the  most  important 
'military  event  of  the  campaign,  and  has  said  it  is  preferable  to 
ten  victories  obtained  on  this  chain  of  rocks.    But  what  has 
heightened  the  joy  of  the  Colombian  arms,  is  the  victory  obi-  * 
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tained  near  the  volafno  of  Pichibcha  over  the  city  of  Quito. 
On  the  24th  ult.  the  division  under  General  6ucr6,  which 
had  occupied  for  three  days  previously  the  vicinity  of  Qu:to» 
gave  general  engagement  to  the  enemy,  climbing  over  inac- 
cessible eminences,  among  woods  which  prevented  all  com- 
munication.   Three  hours  were  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of 
that  important  city.    The  enemy  retreated  with  his  infantry 
to  Panecillo,  where  he  capitulated  on  the  25th,  as  your  Ex- 
cellency will  observe  by  the  annexed  copy.    General  Sucr6 
immediately  occupied  the  city  of  Quito.    By  the  victory  of 
Pichincha,  and  by  the  capitulation,  General  Sucr6  has  taken 
above  1000  prisoners,  indudmg  chiefs,  officers,  and  privates, 
14  pieces  of  artillery,  1300  muskets,  and  the  magazines  of  the 
city.    1  cannot  detail  to  your  Excellency  the  particulars  of 
the  movements  of  General  Sucre's  division,  as  circumstantial 
accounts  have  not  yet  been  received,  and  I  am  ordered  by  his 
Excellency  to  lose  no  time  in  acquainting  the  Government 
with  such  important  events.    As  soon  as  we  have  received 
further  intelligence  from  General  Sucr6,  and  the  orders  which 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  military  exercise  which  are  giving  Co 
the  Colombian  forces  by  the  commandant-in-chief,  D.  Basllio 
Garcia,  the  secretary  of  war  shall  be  informed  of  all.    In  the 
interim  his  Excellency  has  directed  me  to  transmit  to  the 
Government,  the  sentiments  of  joy  which  he  feels  on  the  occa- 
sion of  seeing  so  happy  a  termination  of  the  Colombian  war* 
The  battles  of  Bombona  and  Pichincha  being  the  most  glo- 
rious theatres  of  the  Sur,  and  the  capitulations  of  Pasto  and 
Quito  the  most  beneficial  successes,  the  Republic  should  con- 
gratulate itself  on  having  conquered  its  enemies  in  battle,  and 
having  shewn  the  greatest  generosity  to  them  in  their  treaties. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Sur  have  now  become  of  the  glorious 
family  of  Colombia ;  and  doubtless  the  liberators  will  be  Uie 
idols  to  whom  they  will  offer  their  sacrifices.    His  Excellency 
the  Liberator  flatters  himself,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sur 
will  emulate  with  us  in  gratitude,  as  we  in  generosky  with 
their  oppressors.    God  preserve  your  Excellency  many  years, 

(Signed)    J*  6.  PxRxz, 
Secretafy-Gcnenl  of  his  Ezodlcocy. 
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The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion : — 

Lieutenant-colonels  Don  Pantaleon  de  Iierro 
and  Don  Miguel  Retamal,  commissioned  by  the 
commandant-general  of  the  second  Spanish  divi- 
sion of  the  Sur,  Colonel  Don  BasiUo  Garcia,  pre- 
sented the  following  articles  of  capitulation  to  his 
Excellency  the  Liberator  and  President  of  Co- 
lombia, who  appointed  Colonel  Jos6  Gabriel  Pe- 
rez, and  Lieutenant-colonel  Vicente  Gonzales,  to 
conclude  this  convention. 

Propositions. 

Article  ]•  No  individual  under  the  eommandant-general  of 
the  8d  Spanish  division  of  the  Sur  shall  be  persecuted,  neither 
any  one  lately  of  the  Colombian  army,  including  the  troops 
and  citizens  of  the  provinces  under  die  same  command,  the 
territories  of  which  extend  from  Tulcan  to  Popayan,  and  the 
coasts  of  Barbacoas.  The  individuals  of  the  secular  and  re- 
gular  clergy  shall  reiHain  exempt  from  all  charge  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Granted,  without  any  restriction. 

Article  2.  The  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers,  and  others  of 
the  country,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  take  arms  in  Colombia 
against  their  inclinations ;  not  being  first  invited  and  warned. 

Granted. — This  article  to  be  understood  only  with  respect 
to  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  those  of  Paste. 

Article  8.  The  Spanish  officers  and  troops  who  are  desir- 
ous of  being  transported  to  the  first  port  of  Spain,  shall  be 
furnished  with  vessels,  paying  the  costs,  or  as  best  may  suit. 

Granted.-*If  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  betaken  di- 
recdy  to.  Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  shall  advance  the 
charges ;  but  if  taken  to  the  Spanish  ports  of  America,  or  to 
neutral  ports  of  America,  the  Republic  of  Colombia  will  ad- 
vance the  costs. 
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Article  4.  The  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  shall  not  be  in- 
sulted by  any  person  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  but  shall 
be  respected  and  protected  by  the  laws.  The  chiefs  and  offi- 
cers (including  emigrants)  shall  be  permitted  the  use  of  their 
swords,  equipages,  and  properties.  If  this  be  transgressed, 
Ae  laws  and  country  of  Colombia  shall  aid  them,  observing 
the  treaty  of  Truxillo. 

Granted. 

ArUde  5.  Spaniards  (military  or  civil)  willing  to  swear  al- 
]egianoe  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  shall 
remain  possessed  of  their  employments  and  property :  notwith- 
standing what  is  expressed  in  AHide  1st,  it  shall  be  understood 
as  including  in  it  and  in  the  others,  the  individuals  concerned 
in  the  incursions  (guerillas)  of  Palia,  and  those  that  may  be 
within  the  line  of  the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  de- 
pending on  the  commandant^general  of  the  2d  Spanish  divi- 
sion of  the  Sur ;  and  that  those  cannot  be  charged  with  offen- 
ces, although  of  the  greatest  responsibility.  And  lastly,  his 
Excellency  tlie  President,  as  a  conqueror  plossessed  of  a  noble 
soul,  as  he  is,  will  use  towards  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  citi- 
zens, or  the  inhabitants  of  Pasto  and  its  jurisdictidn,  all  the 
beneficence  he  can. 

Granted. 

Article  6.  That  as  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  vete- 
ran troops  and  citizens  of  Pasto  are  guaranteed,  those,  and 
all  living  therein,  although  not  natives  thereof,  cannot  be  at 
any  time  iniisted,  but  shall  be  considered  as  heretofore  in  the 
dass  of  civiUans,  without  being  at  liberty  to  quit- their  terri- 
tory. That  a  passport  be  given  to  the  emigrants,  to  enable 
them  to  retire  to  their  families ;  and  considering  the  poverty 
of  Pasto,  and  the  great  distress  which  it  has  suffered  during 
the  war,  it  shall  be  exempt  from  all  encumbrances. 

Answer.-«-The  citizens  of  Pasto,  whether  natives  or  tran- 
sient, shall  be  treated  as  the  most  favoured  Colombians,  and 
shall  have  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Republic :  they  shall 
at  the  same  time  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State  as  other  citi- 
zens. His  Excellency  will  make  known  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions towards  the  inhabitanu  of  Pasto,  in  a  particular  procla- 
mation, which  shall  be  binding,  and  considered  as  sacred. 
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The  Emigrants  shall  obtain  their  passports  to  retire  to  their 
families. 

Article  7.  That  there  shall  not  be  the  slightest  alteration  in 
any  thing  relating  to  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Apostolio 
Religion ;  and  its  ceremonies  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Granted. — The  Republic  of  Colombia,  glorying  in  being 
under  the  auspices  of  the  sacred  religion  of  Jesus,  will  never 
commit  the  absurd  impiety  of  changing  it. 

Article  8.  The  territory  under  the  commandant-general  of 
the  ad  Spanish  division  of  the  Sor,  expressed  in  the  first  Ar-> 
ticle,  remaining  subject  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the 
possessions  of  the  citizens  of  Paste,  and  of  all  the  territory, 
shall  be  guaranteed,  and  in  no  time  shall  they  be  interfered 
with,  but  shall  be  preserved  unhurt. 

Granted. 

Article  9.  That  in  case  his  Excellency  the.  Liberator  and 
President  should  think  fit  to  go  to  Paste,  it  is  hoped  that  he 
wiU  act  with  his  usual  humanity  and  consideration  towards  it, 
considering  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  city. 

Granted^ — His  Excellency  the  Liberator  promises  to  treat 
the  city  of  Paste  with  the  greatest  benignity,  and  will  not 
exact  the  slightest  sacrifice  for  the  service  of  the  liberaiing 
army.  The  commissary-general  will  pay  the  real  value  for 
whatever  is  required  for  the  continuance  of  the  march  through 
the  territory  of  Paste. 

Article  10.  That  for  as  much  as  his  Excellency  the  Libera- 
tor has  been- pleased  to  promise  to  Paste,  that  it  shall  enjoy 
the  same  pserogatives  as  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  he  shall 
sanction  the  establishment  of  the  mint^  as  it  is  at  present. 

Answer. — His  Excellency  the  Liberator  not  being  vested 
with  the  power  of  deciding  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
the  mint  and  coining,  which  privilege  belongs  to  the  General 
Congress,  the  inhabitants  of  Paste  may  solicit  that  favour 
directly  from  them,  or  by  means  of  their  deputies. 

Article  11.  That  the  person  of  the  most  illustrious  Bishop 
of  Popayan,  and  that  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  strangers,  be 
treated  with  the  same  prerogatives  as  are  promised  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Paste,  respecting  their  high  dignities. 
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Granted.— The  Government  and  people  of  Colombia  have 
always  respected  with  the  profoundest  veneration  the  moat 
illustrious  Bishop,  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  nation,  as  being 
the  ministers  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  legislators  of  morality. 

To  which  articles  we  have  agreed  in  the  names  of  our  res- 
pective chiefs.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  within  forty-eight 
hours  by  his  Excellency  the  Liberator  and  President  of  Co- 
lombia, and  for  the  Commandant-general  of  the  second  Spa- 
nish division  of  the  Sur,  signing  two  of  one  tenor,  at  the  head- 
quarters, Bemiecos,  June  6.  1822,  at  six  p.  m. 

(Signed)    Pantalbon  Fierro,  Miguel  Retamal, 

Jose  Gabriel  Perez,  Vicente  Gonzales. 
Head-quarters^  Pasto,  Juhe  8. 1822. 

I  approve  and  ratify  the  present  treaty,       8.  Bolivar. 

For  his  Excellency  the  Liberator, 

Jo8B  Gabriel  Perez. 
Head-quarierSf  Division  qfPasto^  June  8. 1822. 

I  ratify  and  agree  to  the  presents  here  contained. 

Basilic  Garcia. 

The  annexed  Proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Liberator  upon  his  entry  into  Pststo. 

Colombians  !— Now  all  your  delightful  country  is  free. 
The  victories  of  Bombona  and  Pichincha  have  completed  the 
object  of  your  heroism.  From  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  liberating  army,  marching  in  triumph, 
has  covered  with  its  protecting  arms  the  entire  extent  of 
Colombia.    One  place  alone  resists ;  but  it  must  fall,     i 

Colombians  of  the  South ! — The  blood  of  your  brethren  has 
redeemed  you  from  the  horrors  of  war ;  it  has  opened  to  you 
an  entrance,  to  enjoy  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty  and 
equality.  The  Colombian  laws  have  consecrated  the  alliance 
of  social  prerogative  with  the  rights  of  nature.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Colombia  is  the  model  of  a  representative,  republican, 
and  powerful  government.  A  better  will  never  be  found 
among  the  political  institutions  of  this  world,  where  nothing 

VOL.  it.  O  O 
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11  perfect.  Rejake  that  yeu  belong  to  a  great  family,  which 
now  rqioset  under  the  shadow  of  the  iaurels  it  has  gained, 
and  which  has  notiitng  more  to  desire  than  to  aee  acoeteraled 
the  march  of  tmie,  to  anftld  the  eterastl  furineiplei  of  happineia 
that  onr  laws  contain.  -^ 

Coiomhians ! — Participate  with  me  the  flood  of  |ej  that  in- 
undates  my  heart,  and  erect  in  yours  altars  to  the  liberatii^ 
araiiy»  whidi  has  given  yoo  glory,  peace,  and  Kbeety* 

Head-quarters  at  Paste,  June  8.  i8^,~l^th  year  of  the 
Sepablic 

On  the  7th  of  this  month,  this  rapid  success  of 
the  Colombian  arms  was  interrupted  by  a  defeat 
which  Colonel  Penango,  who  commanded  on  the 
side  of  Coro,  sustained  from  the  Spanish  troops 
under  Morales.  Tlie  colonel  himself  was  taken 
prisonei;  and  his  troops  suffered  severely.  This 
victory,  on  the  part  of  the  royalists,  was  o£  very 
little  detriment  to  the  independents,  as  tiie 
Spaniards  did  not  attempt  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence after  it 

In  the  following  months  Morales  embarked 
himself  and  troops  on  board  the  Spanish  frigake 
Ligera,  brig  of  war  Hercules,  and  nine  transports, 
and  sailed  from  Coro  to  Puerto  Cabello,.  where 
h^  shortly  after  arrived.  The  exhausted  state  of 
the  country  about  Coro,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing provisions,  compelled  him  to  ad<^t  this 
measure. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  this  active  and  enter- 
prising officer  marched,  at  the  head  of  SOOO  men, 
from  Puerto  Cabello  against  Valencia  and  Cara- 
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cas»  On  the  heists  of  Birgiranha  he  was  met 
by  Galieral  Fbe£,  who  had  retired  there  at  the 
heltd  of  the  greater  part  of  his  forces^  on  account 
of  the  unwholOEiomeneBS  of  the  eouhtry  near 
Puerto  Cdvelio.  An  eDgl^emenl  ensued :  Mo- 
rales and  bis  trdops  were  completely  routed^  and 
lew  of  them  escaped. 

On  the  Sth)  a  party  of  royalists,  to  the  amount 
of  400}  landed  at  Ocumare.  They  were  met  by  a 
party  of  republican  troops^  and  a  severe  action 
took  place,  which  lasted  for  some  hours,  when 
the  royalistSi  after  losing  about  JSOO  men,  surren- 
dered to  the  victorious  arms  of  Colombia. 

Puerto  Cabello  is  now  the  only  place  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  last  ac- 
counts, Bolivar,  having  happily  terminated  the 
war  of  the  south,  was  proceeding  to  take  upon 
Mttiself  the  command  of  the  army  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  that  important  fortress.  Its  speedy 
surrender  is  the  more  confidently  anticipated, 
from  intelligence  having  been  received  of  the  ac- 
cession of  two  ships  of  war  to  the  Colombian  naval 
force,  and  of  their  expectation  of  being  shortly 
joined  by  some  others. 

In  this  contest,  the  South  Americans  must  have 
shewn  perseverance,  constancy,  and  braveiy,  else 
they  would  never  have  beaten  Morillo  when  he 
landed,  in  1815  or  1816,  with  10,000  veterans  from 
the  Peninsula,  with  all  the  fortresses  in  his  pos- 
session, and  the  patriots  literally  holding  nothing 
but  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco. 
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The  native  troops  have  always  fought  without 
pay,  and  have  often  gone  into  battle  with  dubs 
in  their  hands  against  the  bayonets  of  Morillo. 
When  Morillo  landed  with  his  10,000  men,  Boli- 
var had  not  1000  muskets  in  his  whole  army,  and 
probably  not  1000  dollars  in  his  treasury. 

All  this  cannot  have  been  done  without  some 
of  those  qualities,  which,  in  other  countries  at 
least,  are  allowed  to  dignify  the  human  character, 
though  the  possession  of  them*  has  been  so  spar- 
ingly allowed  to  the  South  Americans. 

The  Colombians  have  been  continually  assailed 
by  all  sorts  of  evil  reports  of  themselves  and  their 
cause  from  the  West  India  Islands.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  If  they  attained  their  independence, 
the  indirect  trade  with  the  islands  would  be  super- 
seded by  the  direct  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.-~In  return  probably  for  their  hostility,  the 
Colombian  Government  has  decreed  that  all  goods 
coming  direct  from  Europe,  shall  pay  less  duty 
than  goods  coming  from  the  West  India  Islands. 

If,  among  some  low-minded  and  ignorant  per- 
sons  in  Colombia,  there  have  been  jealousies  of 
foreign  assistance,  or  jealousies  of  each  other, 
are  they  the  only  people  in  the  world  in  whom 
this  passion  is  seen  ?  Is  a  great  revolution  like 
this  to  be  effected,  without  drawing  forth  occa- 
sionally many  of  those  evil  passions  and  infirmi- 
ties which  afflict  human  nature  every-where,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  state  of 
civilization  it  may  have  attained  ? 
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The  friends  of  independence  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  a  close  being  put  to  the  sanguinary 
contest  which  has  desolated  these  beautiful  coun- 
tries for  so  many  years.  The  moderation  and 
disinterested  patriotism  which  the  chiefs  have 
constantly  shewn,  leaves  them  no  room  to  dread 
that  intestine  division  will  mar  the  heroic  deeds 
they  have  performed ;  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  from  the  liberal  spirit  which  actuates  the 
Government,  and  the  earnest  desires  they  mani- 
fest to  promote,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  placed 
under  their  controul,  their  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  complete  success. 


The  following  are  the  several  branches  of 
revenue  in  Colombia :  viz. — 

Import  duties,  from  5  to  ^  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  merchandise,  established  by  decree  of 
Congress. 

Export  duties,  10  per  cent  on  all  produce  ex- 
ported. 

A  duty  of  15  dollars  per  head  on  all  cattle  and 
mules  exported. 

The  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobacco.  All  the 
tobacco  grown  in  Colombia  is  obliged  to  be  sold 
to  the  Government,  who  re-sell  it  at  a  regular 
profit  of  about  100  per  cent. 

.  An  Alcabala  duty  of  8  per  cent  on  the  sale  of 
all  produce.  This  duty  is  paid  by  the  agricul- 
turist. 
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An  Alqabfiila^  duty  of  &  p«e  Qe«t  ofi  aJUi  fier- 
c|)»ndi«(^  seat  from  que  to^n  1^.  ai)0^i^  for  i^ 
purpose  of  being  retiail^d, 

A  pei^cea(9ge  oq  th^  p^kluq^  pf  th^  v^ifhm  i 
but  as  th^y  ar^  nak  yQt  at  wwl;,  <w  yg^^  ps^rtialty 
30^  t^iA  br^oqtv  of  reYe^uQ  QVojMt  ^^  pro^^t  be 

What  ^ese  yariQu^  braqc)a#s  pf  r^vwi)^^  n^qr 
pjr9d.uQey  it  would  be  idle  to  4|i>t«inpt  ta  oMaowte^ 
(polooibia  haviug  now  ft  R^pres^atajtlve  Qovc^n* 
ia^9t>  ^  tb«4e  tb««ga  wiU  b»  p«<^H)^fi%  «»4 
clfiftrly  bfOMght  to  ike  ^\M\fi  ^Q* 


The  following  Report  gives  a  favourable  view 
of  the  political  state  of  an  important  portion  of 
Colombia. 

The  Comraissionera  of  the  Secreta^iatGeoeral  of 
the.  Pepartment  of  CundinaKoaroa^.  present  thi$ 
Statement  for  the  year  1820,  to  his  Excellency 
the  Vice-President  of  the  same  Department, 
General  F.  de  ?•  Santander. 

BY  AUTHORITY. 

S3UTS]MIEMT   OF   19I£  WsAK   ANB   KINAMCS 
D^PAB,THSNTS. 

Mosa^EXCBIiLBNI^  SlTB, 

When  excessive  o^ression  has  fffled  the 
measure  of  the  oppressors' crimes,  the  virtues  of 
the  people  who  struggle  finr  their  freedom  shine 
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forth.  Man,  fireeiBg^  faiimelf  firom  his  degraded 
state,  becomes  aware  of  his  digtiity  and  his 
^powers,  and  discovenr  a  feeUdg  of  courage  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  heart,  which  befiN^  be  had 
not  even  imagined ;  he  then  makes  a  full  sacri:- 
fice  of  all  his  property,  and  consecrates  himself, 
without  reservation,  ta  tlie  happiness  of  hu  coun*- 
try.  The  magistrate  ia  whose  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people  is  placed  under  such  circum'- 
stancesr  finds  himself  in  tiie  best  attitude  for  se- 
curing its  liberty^  and:  for  defending  it  against  the 
tyraQt  who  may  pretend  to  bind  it  in  its  former 
chains.  In  this  point  of  view,  those  who  have 
once  been  inspired  with  the  sacred  flame,  which, 
kept  alive  by  nature,  all  the  endeavours  of  des« 
potism  zfe  impotent  to  stifle,  will  not  be  asto^ 
nished  at  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  Cundina- 
marca  has  this  yeaf  made  to  achieve  her  in^ 
dependence ;  they  will  strike  a  panic  into  those 
davesy  tiie  instruments  or  vile  idolaters  of  tyran^ 
ny,  with  whom  the  degradation  and  aanihila* 
tion  of  tlttir  b»ng  is  one  of  the  duties  ot  so^ 
dal  man.  But  yet  the  sacrifices  and  wishes  ef 
the  people  will  be  rendered  useless,  will  be  dis- 
sipated and  disappear,  if  be  who  is  charged  witli 
the  public  affiiirs,  if  he  who  roles  and  directs 
the  machine  of  government,  do  not  put  into  de^ 
dded  action,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
means  to  fulfil  the  utmost  desires  of  the  people^ 
and  to  secure  the  proper  execution  of  the  under- 
taking.   It  will  therefore,  doubtless,  be  satisfac- 
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tory  to  your  Excellency  to  present  to  the  world 
a  relation  of  the  exertions  that  have  been  made 
by  the  provinces  of  Cundinamarca,  and  to  render  ^ 
to  them  and  the  Government  an  account  of  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  your  Excellency, 
of  the  operations  that  have  been  executed,  and 
of  the  effects  that  have  been  produced  by  the  sa« 
crifices  of  the  nation,  and  the  prudent  measures 
of  your  Excellency. 

In  less  than  four  months,  Bogota,  Tunja,  So- 
corro, Pamplona,  Mariquita,  Antioquia,  Choco, 
Neyva^  and  Popayan,  were  freed  from  the  agents 
of  tyranny,  who  oppressed  those  provinces* 
Wherever  a  soldier  of  Boyaca  appeared,  liberty 
was  restored;  and  as  the  sun  dissipates  the  clouds, 
as  his  light  diffuses  itself  over  the  globe,  so  did 
the  conquerors  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  this  extent 
of  territory.  The  Government  was,  ui  the  mean 
time,  occupied  in  creating  all.  The  elements  of 
war  required  its  fostering  attention;  manufactories 
of  nitre  and  powder ;  the  procuring  of  tin,  lead, 
and  copper;  the  formation  of  bodies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry;  regulations  for  their  preservation  and 
replacing ;  precautions  against  the  disorder  and 
misconduct  of  the  troops  that  passed  through  the 
provinces;  measures  to  communicate  witii  the 
troops ;  measures  of  economy,  and  for  -the  better 
collection  of  the*  public  revenues  ;  strong  decrees 
against  evil  practices ;  the  formation  of  a  squad- 
ron on  the  Magdalena ;  the  fortification  of  those 
points  where  it  was  required  by  circumstances ; 
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the  formation  of  bodies  of  militia ;  the  establish- 
ment of  academies;  and  all  those  measures  of 
which  an  account  was  rendered  in  the  statement 
of  last  year  ;<'--such  were  the  objects  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  your  Excellency  in  the  last  four 
months,  the  first  of  this  new  epoch. 

The  provinces,  liberated  by  the  divisions  that 
had  been  detached  from  the  liberating  army,  and 
had  overwhelmed  the  enemy  with  fear  and  terror,* 
were  not  sufficiently  armed  to  protect  their  liber- 
ty, and  to  oppose  those  endeavours  which  despair 
would  induce  the  enemy  to  make  to  subject  them 
anew.  The  extraordinary,  activity  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Liberator  had  raised  two  armies  in  a 
few  days ;  but  the  first  had  marched  to  the  Apure 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Soub- 
lette,  and  the  second  was  sent  .to  cover  the  north- 
ern part  of  Cundinamarca,  which  was  threatened 
by  General  La  Torre.  More  than  4000  recruits 
were  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  Venezuela  in 
difierent  parties ;  700  were  trained  in  this  capital 
by  the  grenadier  battalion  of  the  guards,  which 
speedily  marched  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north,  armed  with  muskets  repaired  in  thb  manu- 
factory. The  battalion  of  Albion,  formed  and 
organized  at  Tunja,  had  its  full  complement  in 
January.  The  battaUon  of  Vargas  was  organized 
at  Socorro,  with  the  body  of  veterans  that  left  this 
capital,  and  a  company  that  was  stationed  at 
Giron.  A  battalion  was  completed  at  Antioquia, 
by  die  time  the  commandant-general  received 
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Olden  tofimi  another.  Two  battaHcms  ocaqpied 
Caucs  and  Popayao.  More  ibaa  one  strong 
body  of  cavalry  vas  joined  at  Neyva  by  another 
o£  mfimtry ;  a  hattaJkni  of  the  Alta-Magdalena 
waa  formed  at  Honda ;  the  Governor  of  Chooo 
received  orders  to  raise  a  battalion,  and  the  for- 
nation  of  a  squadron  of  hussars  proceeded  with 
regularity  in  this  ctxpital :  good  horses  were  por* 
chased  and  assembled  fer  this  body,  and  for  the 
army  of  the  north,  for  the  purpose  c^  saviag  the 
viUi^es  from  being  suddenly  and  forcSily  depriv- 
ed of  their  horses,  ^riiich  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  grievous  to  tiiem. 

This  force  would  have  been  sufficient  for  die 
defence  of  the  liberated  provinces,  if  it  had  not 
been  without  arms.  There  was  no  abundance  of 
any  thii^  excepting  side-arms,  and  resolution  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  puUie  cause.  Weak* 
ness  was  visible  on  every  point;  and  until  the 
arrival  of  the  arms,  for  the  purchase  of  wliidi 
considerable  sums  had  been  forwarded,  the  pro- 
vinces  were  expooed  to  the  attacks  of  an  active, 
enterprising,  and  obstiiiate  invaiider.  Vopssysa 
Imag  evacuated  by  Calaada,  in  consequence  of 
the  repeated  victories  which  the  insufficiently 
armed  awemblages  c^  the  patriots  of  Cauca  gain* 
ed  o^er  himf,  was  occupied  by  the  tn>op9  of  the 
Repubfic  on  the  Slst  October.  It  was  reported, 
previous  to  the  month  of  Janmsy,  that  the  enemy 
being  reinforced  by  troofis,  money,  and  arms, 
which  had  been  forwanfod  by  the  F)re«ident  of 
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QttitOs  iiod  by  those  which  he  had  collectiad  under 
th^  protMtioo  of  Bishop  Xinreoaz,  was  returnjog 
t&wv^  Po|tfijfiiij  but  BO  certsan  iQtelligducQ  was 
iieceived.  At  Antioqwa,  a  cotapaay  had  punish- 
od  ih^  rash  pride  of  the  Ex-^Governoc  Tobra»  who 
had  invaded  it  on  the  side  of  Zaragoza.  At 
Oca«ia»  a  oolumii  of  the  enemy  was  organized  to 
i^iolbrqo  tike  division  of  General  La  Torre,  or  to 
threaten  tl^  province  p£  Pa«ipk>na«  on  the  side  of 
Caooto ;  and  at  Mompox  an  expedition  wna  formp 
ed  agaieat  Honda,  Swix  was  the  (Htuation  of  the 
dfipasttmenit;  buli  a^  deose  cloud:  was  seen  at  a  dis<- 
taocQ  that  obscured  the  borizon  of  the  provinces^ 
and  widch  ajiixounced  the  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing over  CunduMwarca* 

His  Exc^ency  tite*  Liberator  being  occupied 
in  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  among  other 
things^  with  the  formation  <^  the  Rq^ublic  of  Co- 
lombiai  waa  at  a  great  distance  from  these  pro^ 
vinces;  The:  army  of  the  north,  which  had  lost 
Btoigadier^genefial  Anauategui,  had  not  been  able 
to  obtsin  any  victory  over  the  division  of  La 
Tonre^  (wluch  carefully  avoided  any  rencounter 
or  battle),  and  had  scajreely  occupied  the  villages 
of  La^Grita  and  Baybdores  in  the  ba^pmiing  of 
Janimiy,  tibus  obliging  La  Torre  to  fall  back 
upon  Merida.  The  e^emy  being  driven  back. 
Colonel  SMop,  who  commanded  our  army,  dis* 
patched  600  men  acfioas  the  mountain  of  San 
CamUo  to  the  army  of  the  Apurej  and  IJie 
strengtii'  of  the  araiy  of  the  siorth  could  not  be 
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any  fiirther  diminished  without  exposing  that 
frontier,  or,  if  La  Torre  should  bear  down  upon 
it,  of  running  the  risk  of  being  beaten  or  of  being 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,  and  thus  aban- 
doning those  places  to  the  enemy  whose  libera- 
tion had  cost  so  dear. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Cundi- 
namarca  saw  itself  attacked  in  six  different  direc- 
'  tions.    One  part  of  the  column  of  Ocaiia  invaded 
the  province   of  Pamplona,   and   advanced  to 
C&cotSL  de  Suratd ;  700  ftien  in  11  vessels  of  war 
attacked  the  province  of  Marguirita  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Angostura  de  Nare ;  500  men  under  the 
command  of  Warleta  threatened  Antioquia,  and 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  reconquer- 
ing that  rich  province ;  a  flotilla  had  penetrated 
into  the  Atrato  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Choco ; 
Calzada,   being   efiectively  reinforced,   as   was 
previously  announced,  marched  against  Popayan 
with  2000  men,  troops  of  different  descriptions, 
and  at  the  same  time  your  Excellency  could 
only  dispose  of  unarmed  troops.     The  transmis- 
sion of  the  muskets  from  Guayana  had  been 
impeded  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  hoped  that  they  would  arrive  in  time;  and 
not  being  able  to  strengthen  the  weak  points,  it 
appeared  difiicult  not  only  to  disperse  the  storm, 
but  even  to  check  or  prevent  its  ravages.    To 
collect  the  arms,  which  our  divisions  possessed  in 
different  directions,  on  one  point  alone,  would 
have  left  many  points  open  to  the  enemy,  by 
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which  he  could  approach  the  capital.  Fortitude, 
energy,  and  activity,  were  the  only  arms  in  the 
power  of  the  chief  of  the  department ;  enthusiasm, 
courage,  resolution,  even  desperation,  were  the 
resources  the  people  presented :  and  by  being  suc- 
cessful with  these  in  one  or  more  provinces,  at- 
tention would  be  required  to  more  circumscribed 
limits,  the  dangers  would  be  lessened,  other  re- 
sources would  be  procured,  and  other  steps  might 
be  taken. 

Courage,  activity,  and  extraordinary  energy, 
were  the  objects  and  f^e  rule  with  which  your 
Excellency  presented  the  threatened  provinces. 
The  di£Sculty  of  assisting  the  army  of  the  south, 
obliged  the  commandant-general  of  Popayan  to 
evacuate  that  town,  an  anti-military  position, 
which  offered  few  resources,  and  no  advantages, 
whilst,  by  retiring  upon  Cauca,  the  state  of  the 
groynd,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants, . 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  vigorous  and  obsti- 
nate defence.  The  commandant-general  had 
taken  his  measures  i  but  on  the  day  when  this 
retreat  was  to  take  place,  he  was  attacked  in  the 
streets  of  the  town ;  400  muskets,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  column  that  defended  it,  were  taken 
by  the  enemy,  who  was  not  indebted  for  this 
triumph  to  his  courage,  miUtary  skill,  Cr  to  the 
superiority  of  his  forces,  but  to  circumstances 
to  which  it  is  not  here  our  object  to  advert 

This  unfortunate  occurrence  rendered  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  Cundinamarca  much   worse. 
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Popayon  being  oocopied^  the  iiivasiaii  of  the 
vdUey  of  Caoca  would  necwtsarily  fellow,  and 
miglit  be  extended  to  the  province  of  Neyva. 
The  first  being  taken,  the  enemy  would  have  the 
option  of  combining  his  operations  with  Warleta, 
td  occupy  Antioqoia,  invade  Neyva,  and  estaUMi 
a  line  of  operations  from  the  faead^quarters  of 
MoriUo  along  the  whole  coast  of  Carthagena,  to 
the  immediate  neighbouiiiood  of  that  capital* 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  the  supplies  that 
could  be  got  ready  were  forwarded  to  Honda : 
ibe  necessary  artillery  for  the  fortifications  of 
Nare;  and  for  the  ships,  stores,  ammunition, 
dothing,  money,  provisions ;  orders  were  sent  ofi* 
for  tbe  construction  of  vessels  widi  the  greatest 
activity ;  officers  were  diq^atcbed  fi>r  the  regular 
fioitification  of  Angostura  de  Carare, .  others  to 
equip  the  vessels,  and  others  to  direct  and  com- 
.  mand  the  troops  and  the  squadron  :  thus  reliev- 
ing the  governor  Mootflla  from  this  care,  whose 
attention  was  taken  up  by  many  important  affiurs. 
Hie  latter  was  to  proceed  to  Angostura  to  hasten 
the  equipnient  of  die  fieet,  to  superintend  its 
regulations  and  departure,  to  embark,  as  many 
good  troops  as  could  be  assembled,  to  direct  the 
attack  or  defence  according  to  circumstances, 
|ind  to  prevent  tbe  combination  that  must  natu- 
rally exist  between  the  light  troops  and  Warleta's 
division. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  the  brilliant 
victory  on  the  Penon  de  Barbacoas,  on  the  29th 
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of  January.  The  destruction  of  the  Aeet  lauder 
jbbe  command  of  Barrada  provided  tbe  Repafalk 
with  500  muskets,  which  were  Jforwarded  for  the 
pitfpoBe  of  arming  those  of  lintioquia ;  and  in 
case  of  the  capture  of  that  province,  to  be  tran* 
ported  to  Honda,  and  thence  to  this  copitaL 
The  combination  being  destroyed,  activity  and 
energy  were  redoubled;  300  muskets  were  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  Antioquia,  with  whatever 
stores,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies,  your  Ex- 
cellency could  then  procure.  If  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  direct  the  fleet  to  the  south,  the 
Magdalena  would  have  remained  free  from  the 
time  of  this  brilliant  transaction. 

Whilst  the  arms  of  the  Republic  triumphed  on 
the  Magdalena,  Calzada  assassinated  the  officers 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  devastated  the 
country  of  Cauca«  Caly,  despising  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  dared  to  maintain  itself  with  only  40 
infimtry  and  500  cavalry*  For  some  time  Cal- 
zada respected  its  resolution  and  position,  but  at 
length  Caly  was  occupied,  asid  its  defenders  re- 
treated towards  the  provinces  of  Choco. 

At  the  same  time  liiat  tiie  attacking  of  die 
enemy  on  the  Magdalena  was  ordered,  that  the 
squadron  proceeded  to  MompoK,  and  that  the  bat- 
talions organized  in  Antioquia  were  arming  them- 
selves, this  province  being  thus  put  in  a  perfect 
state  of  defence,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling the  invasion  of  Warleta,  and  to  impose 
respect  upon  the  enemy,  but  also  to  assist  Cauca 
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by  the  road  to  Anserma,  means  were  also  taken 
to  protect  and  assist  the  numerous  emigrants,  who, 
fl3dng  from  the  ferocity  of  Calzada,  crossed  the 
Andes  by  Quindiu  and  Barragan ;  and  the  most 
effective  measures  were  taken  to  forward  supplies 
to  Cauca,  and  to  expel  the  enemy  from  that  pro- 
vince. An  active  governor.  Colonel  Concha,  was 
sent  to  unite  the  dispersed  troops  in  Ybagu^ 
and  if  possible  to  defend  those  points  that  were 
not  occupied :  some  muskets  that  were  taken 
from  the  enemy  at  Barbacoas  were  forwarded  to 
him,  as  also  ammunition,  money,  and  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  side-arms.  This  chief  was  in- 
formed of  the  formation  of  two  battaUons  from 
the  dispersed  troops  of  the  Cazadores  of  Cauca 
and  Cundinamarca,  and  of  the  emigrants  able  to 
bear  arms  ;  of  the  pubUcation  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Government  to  transfer  the  capital  of  the 
province  to  Cauca,  which  honour  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  that  should  most  distinguish 
itself  by  its  services  and  by  its  co-operation  in  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  he  should,  by 
means  of  edicts  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
offer  their  liberty  to  those  emigrant  slaves  who 
would  inlist  in  the  army  for  three  years,  reserv- 
ing to  their  owners  their  claims  on  the  public 
treasury.  It  was  most  important  to  the  liberty 
of  Cauca,  that  the  arms  should  be  received  by 
way  of  Buenaventura  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  commissioner  Lieutenant-Colonel  Muiioz, 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  Chili  in  January  to 
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pti^thase  9000  muskets,  and  other  wai*like  stores^ 
as,  although  they  inight  be  received  by  the  coast 
of  Choco,  yet  the  transporting  them  by  land  was 
attended  with  great  difficulty;. 

At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Neyva  wad 
not  neglected.  Some  muskets  and  ttecessary  stores 
were  sent  in  JaiiUary  to  Governor  Caycedo,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Commandant  Garcid,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  roads  that  lead  to  La 
Plata.  The  inlistment,  organization,  and  com^ 
mand  of  th^  cavalry  corps^  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Rodrigue24  On  the  27th*  of  the  same 
month,  some  more  stores,  arms,  and  the  neces- 
sary articles  for  the  provincial  battalion  were 
forwarded ;  martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  order 
of  your  Excellency,  which  extended  only  toyoiir 
territory,  and  the  whole  province  was  put  in  a 
military  attitude.  Your  Excellency  announced, 
that  the  battalions  of  Albion,  Vargas^  Gtiias  de 
Apiire,  and  yourself,  would  march,  if  the  enemy 
should  be  so  bold  as  to  cross  the  Andes.  If.Cal- 
2ada  had  dared  to  invade  the  valley  of  Neyva, 
we  being  favoured  by  the  flat  country,  and  the  de-> 
Cision,  valour,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  enemy  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed : 
his  army,  diminished  by  the  passage  over  the 
Andes,  would  have  suffered  total  destruction, 
and  the  Governors  of  Popayan^  Choco,  and  An- 
tioquia,  attacking  him  in  the  rear,  there  would 
have  been  no  retreat  left  for  those  who  might 
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have  esqiped/    Your  Excellency  drew  up  the 
plao,  aod  issued  tibe  necessary  orders. 

No  less  active  measures  were  taken  to  assist 
the  province  of  Choco»  although  at  such  a  dis* 
taace  for  receiving  the  necessary  resoui^ces  in 
tio^e.  Stores  and  other  warlike  articles  had  been 
previously  dispatched.  The  column  which  at* 
tacsked.this'  province  by  the  Atrato  was  nearly 
destroyed  on  the  19th  of  January ;  and  on  the 
Atrato,,  as  on  the  Magdaloaa^  the  conquerors  of 
the  country  were  taught  what  a  people  can  do 
that  is  determined  to  defend  itself,  and  wbat  an 
active  and  energetic  Government  is  capablls  of. 
At  the  same  time,  the  commander  of  the  Andes 
fixate,  at  Chilian  ship,  guai^ded  some  of  the  ports 
on  the  southern'  coast,  and  crowned  the  arms  of 
lit>6rty  with  victory. 

As  Gavernor  Cordova  was  ill  at  the  time  the 
province  of  Antioquia  was  invaded,  your  Ex- 
cellency  came  to  the  decision  of  immediately  dis- 
patching a  young  man  of  activity,  energy,  and 
e^^perienced  bravery,,  to  take  the  command.  He 
macched,  and  on  his:  arrival  at  Antioquia  found 
Cordova  recovered,  and  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Biu?bosa.  The  enemy, 
who  had  only  made  a  demonstratiion  on  the  side 
of  Zaragpza^  witli  the  intention^  of  attacking  at 
CaoereS).  turned  towards  the  village  of  Yardmal. 
On  the  lUh  and-  l^th  two  partie)  were!  beaten ; 
and  this  operation  alone^  added  to  the  knowledge, 
perhaps,  that  the  combination  agreed  upon  with 
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thd  forces  of  fhe  squadron  having  been  destroyed'^* 
obliged  him  to  abandon  thie  tillage,  and  to  sound 
a  disgraceful  retreiat. 

•At  the  end  of  Februa'ry,  the  obj^ts  of  Bi6' 
Btteittion  of  tihe  Government  had  decreased,  and 
its  cares  likewiBe.  The  storm  was  dissipate  in 
less  time  than  had  been  occupied  in  it^f&rmatioh ; 
the  horizon  cleared  up»  and  Calzada's  success  Wifs 
but  an  ephemeral  tiiumph,  of  no  consequence  to 
die  Republic,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  enemy. 
K  entered,  however,  into  the  consideration  of 
your  Excellency,  that  a  combination  might  still 
exist,  or  hb  formed  between  Calzada,  who  oc- 
cupied Cartago,  although  he  was  hai'assed  on 
different  sides  of  the  valley,  and  Warleta,  who' 
had  not  as  yet  abandoned  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antioquia.  In  order  to  disconcert  this,  effica- 
cious orders  were  issued ;  more  arms,  ammunition; 
and  supplies  of  every  kind  were  forwarded  to 
Neyva,  Ybagu6,  Antioquia,  and  the  Magdalena. 
Commandant  Garcia  was  to  penetrate  by  Guana- 
cas,  or  the  inland  road  to  Popayan  or  Cadoto ; 
Colonel  Concha  by  Quindiu  to  Cartago ;  part  of 
the  troops  of  Antioquia  were  to  defend  the  pa^ 
of  BufCi  in  Caaca ;  and  the  squadron  to'  make 
incursionsf  in  the  district  of  Ocafia,  the  Island  of 
Morales^  and  the  neighbourhood  of  MompoXj 
MTithout  compromising  ilbelf  by  enteriiig  into  an 
unequal  engagement^  ahd  always  manoeuvring 
with  the  greatiest  circumspectioh,  donsideHhg 
that;  for  the  purpose  of  reiMfolWrig'  Atttioqnia, 
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its  force  had  been  weakened  by  separating  from 
the  squadron  of  the  Guias  de  la  Guardian  which 
had  so  great  a  share  in  the  success  at  Barbacoas : 
it  was  however  to  place  itself  in  communicaticoi 
and  contact  with  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Car^ 
mona  against  Ocana,  to  co-operate  with  that  divi'^ 
sion  in  the  manner  pointed  out  hy  its  chief,  and 
to  communicate  to  him  the  movements  of  the 
lig^t  troops  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Calzada  flattered  himself  at  Popayan  with 
the  idea  of  subjecting  Cauca^  and  of  reconquer^ 
ing  the  kingdom ;  and  the  coward  found  himself 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  valley  at  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  the  advance  of  the  troops  by  Guana^ 
cas  and  Quindiu:  he  trembled  at  the  sight  of  small 
parties,  and  shook  with  fear  at  the  rustling  of  the 
bushes  that  were  agitated  by  the  wind^  Elated 
with  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  a  useless  success, 
the  presence  of  chimeric^  danger  embarrassed 
him.  He  no  doubt  did  not  reckon  upon  the 
union,  firmness,  valour,  and  extraordinary  forti- 
tude of  the  people.  Your  Excellency  saw  the 
inhabitants  of  this  valley  redouble  their  exertions 
Siccording  to  necessity,  and  wrest  triumphs  from 
fortune,  so  often  adverse.  Your  Excellency  saw 
those  of  Antioquia,  immoveable  in  the  midst  of 
imminent  danger,  wait  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  precipitate  themselves  en  masse 
against  the  attacks  of  the  invader. 

In  consequence  of  these  dispositions,  the  com-*^ 
numder  of  the  battalion  of  Neyva  beat  a  column 
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of  the  enemy  of  100  men  in  Lame,  whom  he  ptir* 
sued  to  Pitay6;  another  column,  organized  in 
Ybagu6,  occupied  Cartago  without  opposition,  on 
the  22d  March,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Murgueytio ;  and  at  this  date  our  squa- 
dron was  in  the  national  port  of  Ocana,  in  com- 
munication with  Colonel  Carmona,  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  town  since  the  10th,  unde):  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  his  Excellency  the  Liberator. 

Warleta,  whether  from  consideration  of  the 
rashness  of  his  enterprise,  or  that  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at  Barrada,  and 
of  the  expedition  to  Ocana,  retreated  to  Mompox, 
and  divided  his  forces  by  reinfprcing  the  squadron 
that  was  on  the  Banco,  and  covering  Tamalame- 
que  and  Chiriguana,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
the  operations  of  Colonel  Carmona.  Antioqula 
having  nothing  to  fear  either  from  Warleta,  or 
the  forces  of  Popayan,  the  regiments  of  Guias 
and  Albion,  which  were  marching  to  the  assist- 
ance of  that  province,  received  counter-orders. 
Circumstances  b^ing  entirely  changed,  the  Go- 
vernment considered  the  moment  to  be  arrived 
to  operate  against  Mompox  from  Antioquia ;  not 
only  to  threaten  and  occupy  the  enemy  on  his 
flank  and  rear,  to  prevent  his  acting  offensively 
with  his  squadron,  or  with  the  column  of  Chiri- 
guana,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
Mompox  at  a  favourable  opportunity.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cordova  was  chared  with  these  openu. 
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lions,  leaving  the  coixun^n^  of  the  provijice  to 
^ieut^nant-colonel  Ricaurte. 

At  the  time  that  the  liberated  territoiy  was 
rapidly  exteading^  when  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
wi^re  paralyzed,  and  the  arms  of  the  Republic 
triumphed  every-where,  his  Excellency  the  Libe- 
rator presented  himself  a  second  time  in  the  de- 
partment. Brigadier-general  Valdes  led  a  strong 
and  respectable  division  from  the  eastern  side  of 
Venezuela.  These  being  quartered  in  Sogamozo, 
General  Valdes  was  charged  with  the  direction 
and  command  of  the  army  of  the  south,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  already  assembled  ^t 
Ney va  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Mires,  con- 
sisting of  three  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry,  to  which  the  forces  ope- 
rating in  Cauca  were  to  be  added }  stores,  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  clothings  armourers,  armourers' 
chests,  medicine  chests,  surgeons,  money,  and 
iirhatever  was  necessary  to  equip  this  army,  had 
been  dispatched  by  your  Excellency;  and  finally, 
the  arma.ment  was  forwarded  under  the  orders  of 
the  said  General  Valdes.  Supplies  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  forwarded  to  the  division  pf 
Cartago.  If  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how,  in 
what  time,  and  with  what  resources,  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  C&cota,  victories  were  gained  on 
th^  Magdalena^  in  Cauca,  Antioquia,  Lame,  and 
on  the  Atratp }  bow  a  column  from  ChoGo  arriv- 
ed ^i  Bueni^vei^tura  to  assist  the  province  qf 
Cauca  i  another  marched  from  Antioquia  towards 
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Mompox ;  another  occupied  the  towns  of  Answ*^ 
ma  and  Cs^rti^o ;  how  the  squadron  beheld  itself 
in  a  condition  to  attack  the  enem^in  his  position, 
to  conquer  and  destroy  him ;  and  1k>w  the  pn> 
vinces  still  remained  armed  and  in  a  atate  of 
defence ; — still  less  can  it  be  conceived  bow,  not- 
withstanding so  many  objects  engaged  the  attMh- 
tion,  a  respectable  army  could,  at  the  same  time, 
be  formed  to  raise  the  standard  of  liberty  in  the 
towns  of  the  department  of  Quito ;  and  for  the 
new  battalion  of  Bogota,  consisting  of  more  than 
a  thousand  effective  men,  still  to  remain  in  thi^ 
capital.  When  the  opinion  and  will  of  the  people 
are  in  unison ;  when  they  prefer  ceasing  to  exist 
rather  than  be  slaves ;  when  there  is  not  one  citi^ 
zen  who  sides  with  the  tyrants ;  when  it  is  unani*- 
mously  decided  that  subjection  is  the  greatest  of 
all  evils ;  and  when  the  springs  of  the  political 
machine  are  of  a  proportionate  temper,  it  turns 
with  rapidity  and  acts  with  activity, — ^nothing  can 
appear  extraordmary. 

The  active  measures  of  your  Excellency,  se- 
conded and  executed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people,  produced  these  great  effects,  these  almost 
inconceivable  forerunners  of  those  advantageous 
results  that  might  be  expected,  that  could  only 
be  measured  by  the  energy,  the  impulsive  mo^ 
tion,  of  the  operations  of  the  Government,  and  by 
the  exertions,  unanimity,  and  fortitude  of  the 
people.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  sacrifices  that 
were  made  by  the  provinces  of  Choco,  Antioquia, 
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Pbpayan,  and  Mariquitay  they  were  required  to 
.deliver  3500  slaves,  who  would  cease  to  be  such 
when  lihey  bad  served  three  years  in  the  armies 
of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  decree  of  his 
Excellency  the  Liberator.  Hius  was  the  slave 
seen  fighting  both  for  his  civil  and  political  li<- 
berty,  and  the  difficulty  of  conceding  in  fact  the 
liberty  of  the  slaves,  already  declared  in  fights 
was  obviated ;  that  being  referred  to  time  and  to 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Republic,  of  which 
they  were  about  to  become  citizens. 

Whilst  the  province  of  Antioquia  generously 
contributed  the  contingent  of  slaves  that  was  re- 
quired of  it,,  those  of  Mariquita  and  Neyva  sept 
eight  hundred  active  soldiers  to  the  army  assem- 
bled in  CiiQuta.  The  latter,  and  that  of  Bogota, 
sent  there  a  great  number  of  mules  (acemilas), 
the  greater  part  of  them  voluntary  donations. 

At  this  time,  the  pretended  reconqueror  of  the 
kingdom,  who  evacuated  the  towns  qf  the  valley, 
being  perfectly  ignorant  of  our  condition,  was 
obliged  to  send  a  column  of  three  hundred  men 
to  cross  the  Andes,  to  observe  the  interior.  Gene* 
ral  Valdes  was  not  as  yet  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  the  second  in  command^  Colonel  Mires, 
gave  the  enemy  such  information  at  La  Plata  f» 
it  did  not  come  to  collect,  but  such  as  it  might 
have  expected  from  the  courage  and  boldness  of 
men  who  %ht  for  their  country.  The  liberating 
army  of  the  south  being  put  in  motion,  a  small 
part  of  it  d^feat^d,  at  Pitay6,  on  the  6tli  June» 
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the  best  troops  of  a  division  which  had  obtained 
no  other  advantages  but  what  resulted  from  as* 
sassination^  rapine,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
villages  it  had  occupied  for  a  few  days.  Calzada 
was  the  enemy  who,  in  the  simultaneous  inva- 
sion of  the  department,  was  punished  the  last,  for 
circumstances  required  it  should  be  so.  The 
principal  part  of  the  enemy  being  defeated  at 
Pitay6,  Calzada  kept  a  column  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Popayan.  Our  army,  excessively  fa^ 
tigued  in  the  passage  of  the  Andes,  the  cavalry 
wearied  and  destitute  of  baggage-waggons,  was 
ordered  by  General  Valdes  to  Calot6,  to  join  the 
troops  that  were  operating  in  the  valley,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  supplies  they  want- 
ed ;  not  only  to  conclude  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  but  also  to  continue  the  road  to  Pasto^ 
thus  crossidg  a  territory  decidedly  hostile  to  our 
cause,  and  where  it  would  be  Impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  supplies  that  were  required,  or  to  re- 
ceive those  that  would  be  gradually  forwarded 
from  Cauca  and  Popayan.  This  city  was  at  length 
occupied  on  the  15th  July ;  and  on  the  l6th  the 
General  informed  the  Government,  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  continue  his  operations  as  far 
as  Pasto,  without  having  all  the  supplies  he  was 
in  need  of.  The  army  was  not  completely  arm- 
ed; and  the  Government  always  availed  itself 
of  circumspection  and  prudence  in  its  directions 
which  were  so  necessary  to  prevent  its  being  ex- 
posed to  disasters  whiph  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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repair  speedily,  and  miuft  less  so  in  circumstaii- 
oes  when  all  tbe  necessary  articles  migfat  be  ex- 
pected to  be  procured,  and  when  his  Excellency 
the  Liberator  and  President  had  ordered  your 
Excellency  not  to  compromise  the  said  forces  in 
doubtful  operations  or  certain  dangi^. 

The  communication  of  the  General  shewing 
the  impossibility  of  advancing  farther  beyond 
Popayan,  your  Excellency  informed  him  of  the 
dangers  which  the  army  ran  from  being  stationed 
in  a  city  that  had  always  been  exposed  to  sur- 
prisals,  where  that  of  the  24th  January  had  just 
been  executed  with  success  on  the  part  of  the  (ene- 
my, and  where  public  opitoion  was  not  generally 
decided  as  to  the  public  cause.    The  General  had 
also  already  complained  of  the  desertion  he  suffer- 
ed,  and  the  difficulty  that  attended  the  arrival  of 
the  provisions ;  and  these  communications,  added 
to  the  opinion  that  the  bodies  of  troops  might 
be  conveniently  completed,  oiganized,  and  sup- 
plied in  the  valley  of  Cauca,   and,  above  all, 
that  they  would  be  safe  from  all  danger  of  being 
surprised  and  dispersed,   dictated  to  your  Ex- 
cellency the  order  of  the  29th  July,  for  the 
evacuation  of  Popayan,    leaving  only  a  small 
corps  of  observation  in  that  town.     Your  Ex- 
cellency observed  every  thing  that  reason,  ex- 
perience, and  circumspection  dictated ;   never- 
tiieless,  the  General  was  left  free  to  remain  in 
the  town,  if  the  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves could  be  overcome,.  The  General  approved 
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of  the  pnl4^Qce  of  your  ]£«cellqn^y'j9  pbaieryatioTO, 
wA  re$Qlve4  to  leave  PopayaA  to  jtake  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  plains  of  Cauca,  to  re-organi^e  and 
d^sicipUne  the  army,  and  to  be  prepared  to  act 
upon  Paste  at  a  suitaUe  opportunity*  The 
Liheratpr  President  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
measures,  and  manifested  to  your  Exc^ency 
hi^  approbation  of  them,  as  being  in  conformity 
witii  his  views,  and  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
campaign. 

In  order  to  assist  the  people  of  Cauca  in  sup- 
plying the  army  with  provisions,  your  Excellency 
ordered  the  Governor  of  Neyva  to  send  fre- 
quent supplies  of  provisions  to  that*  province, 
and  sent  500  arrobas  of  salt  from  the  salt-mines 
of  Zipaguir^,  and  placed  4000  dollars  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Governor  Concha,  at  Neyva,  for  the 
purchase  of  cattle  and  other  articles  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  troops.  Other  remittances  were 
made  to  the  commissariat  of  the  army  out  of  the 
treasury  of  this  capital;  and  at  Easter,  supplies  of 
ammunition  were  continued  to  be  forwarded,  as 
they  were  produced  in  our  manufacteries,  of  nitre 
and  powder,  and  according  as  other  not  less 
weighty  considerations  on'  other  points  would 
permit. — :I  now  proceed  to  the  Magdalena.        > 

The  occupation  of  the  Bio  Hacha  by  the  squa^ 
droQ  of  Admiral  Brion,  and  the  troops  of  Com- 
mandant-general MontUla,  being  known,  the 
necessary  armament  was  forwarded  to  the  Go- 
vernor o£  Mariquita  for  the  battalion  of  the  Alta- 
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Magdalenft,  widi  orders  to  be  embarked  witfaoat 
loss  of  time,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Maza,  who»   combining  his  movements 
with  those  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Cordova,  who 
was  operating  on  the  river  Cauca  against  Mom- 
pox,  would  place  these  troops  at  his  disposal. 
The  column  of  Cordova  dislodged  the  enemj,  who 
defended  the  mouths  of  the  Nechi  from  that  im- 
portant position.    A  short  time  subsequent  to 
this,  40  men  destroyed  a  triple  column  in  Mq)a- 
nkf  and  opened  the  entry  into  Mompox.     Maza 
obtained    other    successes  on  the    Magdalena. 
Mompox  was  at  length  occupied,  and  the  Spa- 
niards were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Teneriffe.     Cordova  and   Maza  having 
united  their  forces,  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy 
were  immediately  attacked  and  destroyed,  and 
the  Spaniards  did  not  retain  a  single  vessel  on  th^ 
Magdalena.    These  rapid  successes  were  the  re- 
sult of  well  concerted,  active,  and  well  timed 
measures,  executed  with  singular  exactness  and 
courage.    The  time  being  passed  in  which  the 
Governments,  elated  with  triumphs,  slept  under  < 
the  shade  of  the  laurels  with  which  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  were  crowned,  victory   in  these 
days  of  activity  caused  it  to  be  redoubled.    New 
measures  were  taken  to  increase  these  two  batta- 
lions to  800  rank  and  file  each ;  to  form  another 
at  Mompox,  200  men  being  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose from  Antioquia;  to  march  the  battalion 
Oiraldot,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-cor 
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loDel  Ricaurte,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  atmy 
of  the  coast;  to  send  money,  flour,  sugars,  and 
other  articles,  to  that  army,  and  to  the  squadron; 
and  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  maintain 
and  place  it  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  opera- 
tions confided  to  it,  on  the  brilliant  footing  on 
which  it  now  stands. 

Your  Excellency  directed  the  operations  on 
the  Magdalena,  until  after  the  glorious  victory  of 
Teneriffe,  when  our  forces  were  placed  under  thei 
orders  of  the  Commandant-general  Montilla,  who 
having  left  Rio  Hacha,  for  reasons  which  it  does 
not  belong  to  me  to  record,  had  penetrated  With 
the  Admiral  up  the  Magdalena,  had  occupied 
sevex^  villages,  and  opened  the  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  Liberator  pursued  the 
war  in  this  part  until  November,  when»  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  army  to  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela,  he  again  committed  to  your 
Excellency  the  direction  of  the  army  of  the  Mag- 
dalena, and  the  administration  of  all  the  public: 
affidrs.  Your  Excellency  taking  as  a  principle 
the  general  views  of  his  Excellency,  and  the  state 
of  operations  in  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and 
Santa  Martha,  directed  those  measures  which 
were  most  conformable  to  it. 
•  The  extraordinary  activity  of  Admiral  firion, 
the  skill,  judgment,  and  energy  of  Commandant^* 
general  Montilla,  relieved  your  Excellency  from 
great  trouble  in  the  direction  of  the  war.  The 
un&rtunate  event  of  Turbaco,  which  happened 
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dn  the  1st  September,  W£is  remedied;  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Cardiag^ena  sup* 
plied  many  resources ;  and  your  Excellency  made 
frequent  reftitttances  of  mtoney  to  the  army  and 
squadron,  to  assist  placing  in  activity  the  trooped 
^hich  were  sent  from'  the  provinces  of  Antioquta 
and  Mariquita,  those  who  had  been  raised  by  Co- 
lonel Lara  at  Ciicuta,  Pamplona,  and  the  Socorro, 
and  those  who  had  been   formed  by  General 
Montilla.    This  chief  waited  to  place  the  bloc- 
kade  of  Carthagena  on  a  respectable  footing,  and 
to  set  the  expedition  on  foot  against  Santa  Martha, 
which  he  confided  to  the  brave  Colonel  Correno. 
Some  difficulties  placed  themselves  in  the  way  of 
the  marcbitigof  thi«  expedition,  butthey  were  Qver- 
cMie  by  the  valour  of  tfhe  troops  and  the  skill  of 
the  chief;  and  at  length,  after  the  bloody  batde  of 
Cuneja  on  the  lOth  November,  in  which  the  bat- 
talions of  the  rifles,  and  of  Giratdot,  which  were 
organized  at  Antioquia,    bravely  distinguished 
themselves,  the  city  of  Santa  Martha  was  liberat- 
ed on  the  11th,  and  Cundinamarca  gained  a  new 
province.     Some  of  the  places  of  this  province 
had  taken  the  alarm  against  the  independents, 
and  appeared  determined  obstinately  to  continue 
to  struggle  against  the  liberators ;  but  they  have 
all  proceeded  to  lay  down  their  arms,  delivering 
them  to  Colonel  Nan^aez,  who  was  cotnmis^oned 
to  pacify  them,  and  are^now  already  united  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic.     This  impdrtant 
event  has  been  produced  by  gentle  nfeasiires,  and 
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by  means  of  ^ood  treatment  and!  generosity  to- 
wards those  who  were  misled^  and  whose  docility 
had  led  them  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemy. 

In  September  your  Excellency  received  intel- 
ligence from  the .  Government  of  Chili,  under 
date  of  the  7th  August,  by  which  you  were  in- 
formed, that  the  army  of  General  San  Martin, 
and  the  squadron  of  Lord  Cochran,  would  sail  for 
Peru  on  the  15th  without  fail.  Your  Excellency 
immediately  communicated  this  information  to 
the  general  of  the  army  of  the  south,  and  advised 
him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  upon 
Pasto  and  Quito,  so  soon  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  present  itself  for  tiie  better  prosecu- 
tion of  his  operations.  The  Governor  of  Cauca 
received  orders  to  form  a  fresh  battalion  of  re- 
serve, and  the  Governor  of  Neyva  was  ordered  to 
send  300  recruits  to  Cauca. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  merchant  at  the  port 
of  Buenaventura,  who  had  been  dispatched  from 
Chili  by  our  commissioner  Munoz,  with  assurances 
and  receipts  of  various  warlike  stores,  sufficient 
not  only  to  arm  and  equip  the  army  of  the  south, 
but  dso  to  form  a  large  park  in  reserve,  it  was 
known  that  the  province  of  Guayaquil  had  de- 
dared  its  independence  of  Spain;  General  Val- 
des  contracted  for  all  liiose  articles  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  at  convenient  times  for  payment; 
which  contract  was  approved  by  your  Excellency ; 
and  on  die  2d  November  he  notified  that  he  was 
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going  to  march  immediately  upon  Popayan  and 
PastOt  to  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  events 
that  had  occurred  in  Guayaquil. 

The  Government  reckoned,  that  the  army  of 
the  south  would  match  immediately  upon  Pasto 
at  the  moment  that  Cuen9a  must  have  declared 
its  independence^  and  that  an  expedition  from 
Guayaquil  had  proceeded  to  Quito,  which  would 
unite  many  places  to  its  party ;— that  department 
would  be  free  in  December,  and  the  Republic 
would  have  extended  its  territory  in  the  whole  of 
this  country.    Notwithstanding  our  army  received 
frequent  intelligence  that  thd  enemy  bad  aban- 
doned Juanambii,  and  weakened  the  garrison  of 
Pasto,  and  that  our  force  appeared  sufficiently 
strong  to  march  and  to  avail  itself  of  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  that  presented  itself;  yet 
it  could  not  stir  from  the  valley  before  the  3d 
December,  on  account,  as  the  general  said^  of 
the  troops  being  in  want  of  clothing  to  open  the 
campaign.    Popayan  was  again  occupied  by  our 
arms  without  opposition,  and  the  army  continued 
its  operations,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  it 
experienced,  without  the  Government  having  to 
this  day  received  any  information  of  its  departure 
or  of  the  result. 

The  column  of  Choco,  united  to  the  troops  of 
the  coast,  received  orders  to  act,  under  the  com-' 
mand  of  Colonel  Causino,  on  the  most  necessary 
points  J  and  it  is  as  yet  only  known  that  the  port 
of  Esmeraldas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito, 
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has  been  occupied,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
Barbacoas  is  also  liberated;  nearly  the  whole 
province  of  Popayan  being,  by  these  operations, 
united  to  the  Republican  Government. 

After  equipping  the  army  of  the  south,  there 
remained  a  surplus  of  warlike  stores  sufficient  to 
equip  two  armies  of  reserve.  Commissioner 
Munoz  arrived  at  Buenaventura  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  military  stores,  which  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  procuring  by  dint  of  zeal,  and  on  the  credit 
of  the  Government,  he  having  agreed  that  the 
proprietor  should  sell  at  Guayaquil  as  many  as 
were  required  for  the  better  security  of  the  place 
and  province.  Colonel  Causino  had  to  form  a 
great  park  of  reserve  in  Cauca ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  knowledge  and  interest  of  that 
chief  will  procure  some  rest  to  your  Excellency 
in  particular,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dispatch 
and  abilities  of  the  commissioner  Munoz  have 
done. 

A  division  of  ships  of  war  likewise  arrived,  too 
large  for  the  Pacific,  considering  our  possessions 
in  that  part ;  but  on  the  purchase  of  which  there 
are  still  some  doubts,  which  will  be  removed  on 
the  arrival  of  the  owner  of  them  at  this  place. 

When  the  army  assembled  in  Ciicuta  began  to 
move  towards  the  western  provinces  of  Venezuela, 
the  battalion  of  Bogota,  perfectly  equipped,  and 
in  regular  order,  marched  to  join  it.  The  bat- 
talions that  had  been  formed,  organized,  and 
equipped  in  the  provinces  of  Socorro  and  Tunja, 
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tikewise  followed  under  the  iiaiiiediate  comikifttid 
of  their  governors,  to  whom  your  Excellency  ren- 
dered every  possible  assistance  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  charge.  Your  Excellency  ordered  fresh  con- 
tingents to  be  levied  in  the  provinces  of  Pamplona, 
Tunja,  Socorro,  and  Bogota,  to  replace  the  army 
of  the  north ;  in  Mariquita  and  Antioquia,  to  re- 
place that  of  the  Magdalena ;  and  in  Neyva  and 
Cauca,  for  the  army  of  the  south.  These  were 
immediately  formed,  and  that  of  Bogota  without 
delay  proceeded  to  Cdcuta,  perfectly  equipped. 
A  third  was  formed  in  thb  province,  which  is 
already  assembled,  and  is  firmly  organized  and 
disciplined.  The  other  provinces  are  ready  with 
their  respective  contingents. 

The  militia  continues  to  foe  organized  and  in- 
structed ;  the  villages  dispute  the  honour  of  the 
preference  of  being  inlisted,  and  also  dispute  that 
of  discipline.  The  chiefs  of  these  corps  have 
employed  themselves  with  zeal  and  interest  ta 
execute  the  orders  of  the  Government,  and  to 
infuse  a  military  character  into  men,  who  for- 
merly looked  upon  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  with 
terror  and  aversion. 

On  the  IBth  December  your  Excellency  receiv- 
ed communications,  accompanied  by  the  treaties 
for  the  armistice,  and  the  regulation  of  the  war, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Tmxillo ;  and  on 
the  day  following  your  Excellency  communicated 
them  to  all  the  chiefs  of  provinces  and  of  divi- 
Mons  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  communicate 
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tliem.  In  consideration  of  this  armistice,  your 
Excellency  renewed  your  orders  to  increase  the 
contingents,  to  double  the  hours  of  their  instruc- 
tion, and  to  hold  all  the  means  ready  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Colombia  at  one  blow,  if  unfortunately 
hostilities  should  be  recommenced,  and  the  enemy 
should  abandon  himself  to  the  result  of  one  or 
more  battles. 

The  occupations  of  the  war  did  not  entirely 
absorb  the  attention.     In  order  to  prevent  and 
avoid  any  disturbances  in  the  provinces,  in  case 
of  the  illness  or  death  of  a  governor  commandant- 
general,  and  to  avoid  any  doubts  and  consultations 
with  respect  to  the  command  of  active  corps  and 
divisions,  your  Excellency  expedited  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  13th  January :— In  conformity  to  the 
general  orders,  the  command  of  a  province  to  &U 
upon  the  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  without  dis- 
tinction of  arms  or  of  grades,  effective  or  reform- 
ed, of  the  line  or  of  the  militia,-«-in  case  of  equal 
rank,  on  the  one  of  the  longest  standing,  and  in 
case  of  equal  standing,  to  be  decided  by  the  for- 
mer rank.     This  measure  to  be  understood  to 
exist,  until  the  Government  appointed  the  officer 
it  considered  most  proper,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  standing.     The  command  of  a  battalion  to  fall 
on  the  major ;  and  in  default  of  him,  and  there 
not  being  any  lieutenant-colonel  attached  to  it, 
on  the  oldest  captain ;  the  general  order  being 
reformed  on  this  point.     The  accidental  com- 
mand of  fan  active  division,  or  of  an  army,  to 
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which  no  second  chief  shall  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Govenimenty  to  fall  on  the  officer  of 
highest  rank,  of  whatever  description,  that  shall 
be  attached  to  it,  the  graduated  being  preferred 
to  the  effective,  if  of  longer  standing. 

The  better  regulation,  the  glory  and  considera- 
tion of  the  militia  corps,  also  required  the  order 
issued  by  your  Excellency  on  the  15th  January. 
The  great  number  of  officers  had  formerly  caused 
this  distinction  to  be  unduly  esteemed ;  but  in 
order  to  invest  it  with  the  proper  consideration, 
it  was  ordered,  that  in  all  the  militia  corps  that 
were  drilling  and  exercising,  there  should  be  only 
two  officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  ensign 
to  each  company;  that  the  persons  proposed 
should  be  of  known  patriotism  and  ability ;  that 
every  officer  that  should  pass  from  the  militia  to 
regiments  of  the  line  should  lose  one  step  ;  that 
whenever  the  militia  should  be  called  into  active 
service,  the  corps  and  companies  should  have 
their  regular  complement  of  officers,  those  being 
chosen  who  shall  have  manifested  their  ability 
and  devotion  to  the  profession  ;  that  no  militia 
officer  who  served  at  the  first  period  of  the  Re- 
public, shall  be  recognized  as  such,  who  has  not 
received  an  especial  appointment  from  the  pre- 
sent Government ;  and  lastly,  that  no  native  shall 
be  received  as  an  officer  in  a  veteran  corps,  who 
shall  not  first  have  been  a  candidate,  or  have  ex- 
hibited a  knowledge  of  the  service,  excepting 
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only  in  cases  where  particular  military  services 
have  been  rendered  to  the  Republic. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  disagreements 
between  the  military  and  civil  power,  your  Ex- 
cellency, in  the  regulation  of  the  15th  January, 
determined  the  law  on  that  point,  as  well  with 
regard  to  corps  of  the  line  on  active  service,  as 
to  the  militia :  the  cases  *are  therein  detailed  in 
which  the  militia  is  subjected  to  the  common  law, 
and  also  those  of  which  the  chief  head  of  the  corps 
can  take  cognizance. 

It  being  apprehended  that  some  subaltern 
officers  might,  by  exceeding  their  commissions, 
molest  the  people,  and  not  treat  the  citizens  with 
the  respect  which  they  deserve,  the  Government 
most  particularly  commanded  the  chiefs  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  in  disciplining  the  troops. 
For  this  object,  and  in  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  your  Excellency  recommended  the 
general  in  the  south  to  issue  the  most  effective 
orders,  by  means  of  which  the  disorders  that 
generally  occur  in  the  procuring  of  cavalry  might, 
be  prevented  -,  that  the  officers  should  not  have 
more  baggage  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  march,  and  should  not  be  attended  by  an 
excessive  train,  that  always  encumbers  and  delays 
military  movements  ;  and  that  the  theft,  sale,  or 
mal-appropriation  of  cavalry  articles,  should  be 
punished  with  the  greatest  severity.  Your  Ex- 
cellency  desired  that  the  people  should  suffer  as 
little  as  possible,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
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military  should  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  the 
public  burdens  less  heavily.  Your  Excellency 
has  done  whatever  you  thought  calculated  to  per^ 
suade  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  they  are  armed 
citizens,  not  to  make  war  on  other  unarmed  citi- 
zens, but  to  defend  and  protect  them,  and  to 
repay,  by  their  services  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
those  which  they  perform,  by  maintaining  the 
armies  with  their  labour  and  their  sacrifices,  and 
bearing  the  weight  both  of  the  common  and 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  state ; — that  the 
labourer  and  soldier  are  members  of  the  same 
nation,  equally  deserving  the  consideration  of  Go- 
vernment ;  and  that  it  is  their  mutual  interest  to 
procure  to  each  other  all  the  good  that  is  within 
their  reach,  and  to  avoid  every  possible  species 
of  evil. 

The  providing  of  the  baggage  mules  was  an 
article  that  pressed  solely  upon  those  places 
through  which  the  troops  passed,  and  in  cases  of 
forced  marches,  they  were  taken  without  consi- 
deration, and  the  people  suffered  considerable 
loss.  Your  Excellency  advised  all  the  governors 
of  provinces  to  provide  a  mule  for  each  officer 
on  the  eve  of  joining  the  army,  and  two  for  the 
chiefs  of  battalion  upwards,  they  being  purchas* 
ed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  public  treasury,  to  be 
marked  with  a  particular  iron,  and  to  be  delivered 
only  at  the  time  of  marching.  Every  officer  being 
obliged  to  present  his  passport  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  places  through  which  he  should  pass,  they 
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should  mention  the  number  of  animals  in  his  ser- 
vice, with  a  memorandum  that  the  places  are  not 
to  present  him  with  any.  An  o£Scer  cannot  dis- 
pose of  his  cattle,  because  such  disposal  is  de- 
clared null,  and  the  purchaser  condemned  in 
a  penalty.  Your  Excellency  recommended  the 
punctual  execution  of  this  order,  and  of  tliat  con- 
tained in  the  regulation  of  the  1st  December,  by 
which  any  officer  who  shall  infringe  it  is  con- 
demned, not  only  to  be  severely  punished,  but 
also  as  a  violator  of  superior  orders,  and  unfit  to 
belong  to  the  honourable  profession  of  a  soldier. 
The  result  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  conformable 
to  the  views  of  your  Excellency.  Various  corps 
have  marched  in  different  directions,  and  have 
not  molested  the  people  with  any  requisition  of 
baggage  mules* 

The  Spaniards  obliged  the  towns  to  provide 
rations  for  the  troops,  whether  on  march  pr  in 
garrison;  and  this  imposition  drew  bitter  tears 
from  the  unfortunate  cultivator  of  the  soil,  from 
whom  even  the  seed  was  often  taken.  Your  Ex- . 
cellency  did  away  with  this  horrible  impost,  or- 
dering that  the  providing  rations  for  troops  on 
march,  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  treasuries ; 
and  your  Excellency  has  seen^  with  great  satis- 
faction, tluU;  this  measure  has  procured  great 
relief  to  the  people,  and  has  drawn  many  bless<- 
ings  on  the  Government. 

Another  of  the  evils  which  the  people  suffered 
under  the  government  of  the  Spaniards,  was  the 
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billeting  the  officers  in  the  houses  of  individuals. 
The  citizens  being  obliged  to  maintain  those  bil- 
leted upon  them,  it  became  a  serious  expense  to 
them.  Being  under  the  necessity  of  supplying 
them  with  whatever  they  required,  and  of  ad- 
ministering to  their  caprices,  and  even  to  their 
vices,  they  were  exposed  to  continued  vexation 
and  contempt  It  was  necessary  to  be  on  the 
strictest  watch  with  these  men,  who  were  more 
masters  of  the  house  than  guests,  who  were  every 
moment  violating  hospitality,  and  who  were 
grievous  and  dangerous  spies  upon  the  motions, 
actions,  and  words  of  the  family.  The  officers 
of  the  Republic  could  not  be  said  to  cause  such 
grievous  vexations;  but  it  was  a  burden  upon 
the  citizens,  although  many  of  them  consider- 
ed it  a  duty  or  a  pleasure  to  serve  them.  The 
article  of  billeting  was,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
formed by  your  Excellency,  who  communicated 
with  his  Excellency  the  Liberator  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  con9equence  of  a  representation  from  the 
solicitor-general  of  Socorro,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cree, in  virtue  of  which  lodgings  were  to  be  pro- 
vided  only  for  the  marching  officer,  who  should 
not  remain  longer  than  eight  days,  the  Govern- 
ment being  obliged,  after  that  period,  to  provide 
him  with  quarters  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
stationary  troops:  Any  officer  who  shall  be  at- 
tacked with  illness  on  his  journey,  and  who  shall 
be  kept  in  a  private  house,  there  being  no  hospi- 
tal, shall  have  a  claim  on  the  Government,  as  well 
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as  on  the  inhabitants,  for  every  protection,  assis^ 
tance,  and  care,  it  is  in  their  power  to  render 
him  :  those  houses  which  shall  be  made  use  of  in 
such  circumstances  shall  be  held  in  consideration, 
so  that  they  shall  not  subsequently  have  billets 
imposed  upon  them,  except  in  cases  of  great  ne- 
cessity. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  facilitating  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  monies  for  the  troops  in  Tunja, 
that  a  commissary  should  be  appointed,  and  also 
to  provide  provisions  in  that  province ;  and  the 
regulation  of  the  13th  May  was  issued  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  correspond- . 
ing  offices. 

The  creation  and  organization  of  a  military 
school,  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  province,  can 
only  be  the  work  of  other  times,  and  favourable 
circumstances.  The  Government,  being  desirous 
of  having  military  men  who  should  do  honour  to 
their  profession,  and  as  they  could  not  acquire 
the  knowledge  required  without  one,  established  a 
provisional  school,  in  which  they  might  obtain 
some  of  the  necessary  acquirements.  All  the  of- 
ficers of  the  garrison,  of  whatever  description, 
are  there  made  acquainted  with  the  army  regula- 
tions, in  order  that  they  may  be  well  aware  of 
their  respective  duties  of  field  and  garrison  ser- 
vice, general  orders,  punishments,  &c. :  they  will 
there  be  taught  the  principles  of  regular  and 
field  fortification;  the  artillery  officers,  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  their  branch  of  service ;  the 
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cadets  and  other  (Mcen  will  be  instructed  in  tbe 
elements  of  education,  and  of  civil  duties,  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  military  career ;  lessons  in 
the  French  language  will  also  be  given,  tbe  hours 
being  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
principal  object  The  academy  is  not  limited  to 
the  instruction  of  the  military ;  every  individual 
can  be  admitted,  without  any  premium  being  re- 
quired of  them.  Your  Excellency  has  reserved 
to  yourself  the  right  of  examining,  every  three 
months,  either  in  person  or  by  any  confid^tial 
agent,  the  progress  of  this  institution^  which 
.  could  be  carried  to  any  extent  your  ExceUen^^ 
may  wish,  if  skilful  preceptors,  unoccupied  by 
the  operations  of  the  war,  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured. 

Thus  will  that  information  be  diffused  abroad, 
which,  during  so  many  years,  has  not  been  able 
to  penetrate  to  these  places ;  men  will  be  formed 
for  the  cabinet  and  the  field ;  tbe  citizens  will  ac- 
quire that  knowledge  which  is  fit  to  qualify  them 
for  public  offices,  as  warriors,  and  as  agents  <^ 
an  independent  Republic.  To  this  point  do  the 
inhabitants  of  Colombia  march  with  rapid  strides; 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  moral  force  of 
the  department,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
arms^  were  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  exertions 
of  the  pretended  reconquerors ;  at  this  moment, 
the  physical  force  is  equivalent  to  the  moral : 
34,000  inhabitants  of  Cundinamarca  have  this 
year  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  indepen- 
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dence  of  their  country ;  there  are  now  conaider- 
able  armies  well  equipped  and  supplied;  they 
are  in  a  state  of  subordination,  and  are  as  well 
instructed  and  disciplined  as  they  could  be  ex* 
pected  to  be  in  the  course  of  a  year :  there  is  a 
considerable  armament,  and  contracts  are  at  pre- 
sent executing,  by  which  the  storehouses  of  the 
Republic  will  be  supplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary :  great  parks,  and  stores  of  every  article, 
are  raised  over  the  ruins  left  by  the  Spaniards : 
corps  of  reserve  and  depots  are  every- where  seen. 

The  statements  which  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  provinces,  and  which  are  annexed  here- 
to, give  an  exact  account  of  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices  that  have  been  made  by  all ;  of  the  numbers 
of  soldiers  that  have  been  levied,  and  of  the  con- 
siderable sums  that  have  been  distributed.  Its 
particular  state  is  its  most  eloquent  eulogium,  as 
well  as  of  the  respective  governors,  amongst  whom 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  who  has  not 
fulfilled  the  orders  transmitted  by  your  Excel- 
lency, as  well  as  by  the  war  ministry  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Republic  and  the  general  staff 
officers,  with  punctuality,  exactness,  energy,  and 
activity. 

There  is  but  one  idea,  one  opinion,  one  feeling, 
throughout  the  whole  department;  there  is  no 
dissension,  no  divergency  to  be  observed :  instead 
of  those  parties,  which  in  other  places  disturb  the 
internal  tranquillity,  and  which  appear  inherent 
in  revolutions,  nothing  is  met  with  but  union, 
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fortitude  in  suffering,  firmness,  wishes  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  concentration  of 
strength  and  resources ;  yes,  union  and  constan- 
cy, which  have  given  a  firm,  certain,  decided, 
simultaneous,  and  uniform  direction  to  afikirs. 
To  be  sure  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
this  uniformity  of  feelings  and  simultaneous  co- 
operation, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  view  of 
those  nations  who  have  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion to  break  the  chains  which  oppressed  them ; 
to  recollect  the  cloudy  days  of  England,  when 
party  and  faction  turned  that  famous  island  into 
a  theatre  of  blood  and  horror  ;  to  look  at  France 
in  the  days  of  that  fortuitous  concurrence  of  mo- 
ral monstrosities,  which  were  far  beyond  nature 
and  crime ;  and,  lastly,  to  make  a  comparison 
between  Colombia,  with  her  armies,  resources, 
economy,  and  the  imposing  attitude  which  her 
resolution,  union,  and  fortitude  impart  to  her— and 
that  nation,  her  enemy,  which,  divided  into  par- 
ties, and  condemned  to  create  every  thing,  strug- 
gles with  the  misery  and  misfortunes  which  hare 
been  brought  upon  her  by  the  pride  and  igno- 
rance of  a  despotic  system. 


FINANCE. 

A  Government  whose  interests  are  raised  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  people,  is  soon  destroyed ;  and  one 
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which,  in  providing  for  its  necessities,  quietly 
suffers  the  fountains  of  riches  to  dry  up,  without 
looking  forward  to  its  own  future  wants,  can  only 
be  accompanied  with  disorder,  confusion,  and  di- 
lapidation, in  the  important  branch  of  the  public 
finances.  How  much  does  the  succeeding  Go- 
vernment stand  in  need  of  a  skilful  hand,  to  seek 
among  the  ruins  for  whatever  may  be  useful,  and 
which  is  not  embarrassed  by  them  in  raising  the 
new  edifice  that  it  requires  for  its  preservation ! 
In  circumstances  where  all  parts  are  struggling 
for  existence,  the  usual  revenues  do  not  suffice,  for 
the  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  new  sources 
of  treasure  are  required — imprudence,  disorder, 
and  dissipation,  must  infallibly  carry  destruc- 
tion along  with  them.  It  is,  however,  not  suf- 
ficient that  these  defects  be  avoided ;  a  spirit 
of  organization,  of  foresight,  economy,  and,  if 
possible,  a  creating  spirit,  is  necessary.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  regulating  the  various 
branches  of  finance,  in  a  peaceable  and  consti- 
tuted nation,  where  all  the  affairs  are  transacted 
in  a  more  or  less  regular  course,  and  to  or- 
ganize them  all  at  once  under  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  Government,  and  notwith- 
standing, the  troubles  of  a  state  of  war.  What- 
ever were  the  difficulties  which  this  arduous  task 
presented,  the  effect  of  the  first  measures  which 
were  taken  in  the  four  concluding  months  of  last 
year,  have  already  been  seen.  In  the  present 
one,  various  regulations  have  been  made,  others 
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have  been  reformed,  new  instructions  have  been 
given,  a  number  of  decrees  have  been  issued,  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  some  branches  of 
finance,  administrations  have  been  regulated,  and 
offices  organized ;  places  have  been  created  or 
suppressed,  according   as    they  have  been  re- 
quired ;  c^ces  for  the  better  regulation  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenue  have  been  diminished, 
increased,  or  altered.     The  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  by  acquiring  consistency,  and  daily 
improving,  have  been  able  to  sustain,  and  partly 
to  suffice  for  the  expenses,  which  have  never 
been  greater  at  any  time.     It  would  be  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  this  statement  too  much,  to  en- 
ter into  a  detail  of  the  measures  that  were  dic- 
tated  under  this  head :  the  expediency  of  the 
means  taken  to  increase  and  regulate  the  na- 
tional treasure,  will  be  seen  by  the  expenses  and 
their  distribution }  the  people  being,  as  far  as 
possible,  spared  from  such  extraordinary  sacri- 
fices and  distributions  as  were   not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  sovereign  body,  invested  with  the  power 
of  dictating  the  laws,  not  being  as  yet  in  exist- 
ence, and  your  Excellency  being  authorized  to 
issue  the  most  indispensable  decrees,  and  after- 
wards empowered  to  make  those  reforms  in  the 
public  finances  which  were  considered  necessary, 
all  those  measures  and  decrees  have  only  been 
issued  as  temporary,  until  the  Congress  of  Co- 
lombia shall  have  sealed  them  with  their  sove- 
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teign  consent, — shall  have  revoked  or  reformed 
them. 

Considering  the  tardiness  with  which  some  of 
the  measures  of  the  superintendence  of  the  finance 
were  carried  into  effect,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
public  and  the  exchequer ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  this  inefficacy  in  the  expeditious 
execution  of  orders  which  required  activity,  the 
powers  of  the  superintendant-^general  were  in- 
creased, and  he  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  correctional  penalties  upon  those  who 
were  slow.  It  was  also  declared,  that  an  officer, 
being  a  second  time  guilty  of  acting  with  tardi- 
ness or  want  of  zeal,  sufficient  cause  would  exist 
for  his  dismission  from  \m  employment,  and  for 
the  vacancy  being  filled  up. 

In  consequence  of  some  inconvenience  that  was 
experienced,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Supreme  Junta  of  Finance,  the  third  article  of 
the  2Sd  October  was  revised,  it  being  provided, 
that  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  superintendant 
of  finance,  the  Junta  should  be  presided  over  by 
the  minister  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  who 
should  be  one  of  the  members  of  it,  and  not  by 
the  assessor,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

In  order  to  timely  prevent  the  tardiness  or 
malignity  of  such  officers  as  should,  from  those 
causes,  delay  presenting  their  accounts  at  the 
periods  specified  in  several  decrees,  and  to  avoid 
all  proceedings  prejudicial  to  the  exchequer, 
your  Excellency  decreed,  that  any  person  enw 
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ployed  in  departments  of  the  public  revenuei 
who  should  neglect  to  present  his  accounts  at  the 
time  prescribed,  should  be  liable  to  lose  his  situ- 
ation ;  it  being  the  duty  of  the  authority  within 
whose  cognizance  it  should  happen,  to  give  the 
necessary  information  thereupon,  under  its  own 
responsibility,  as  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
superior  tribunal  of  accounts  to  inform  the  Go- 
vernment of  such  occurrences,  specifying  the 
causes  thereof,  in  order  that  such  punishments 
might  be  applied  as  are  specified  in  other  resolu- 
tions. 

Being  in  circumstances  which  did  not  permit 
of  trade  being  carried  on  with  that  freedom  and 
activity  which  might  be  beneficial  to  the  agricul- 
ture and  prosperity  of  the  country,  considering 
the  great  expenses  of  the  treasury,  and  the  relief 
of  the  people  from  the  extraordinary  exactions 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  commerce 
was  declared  free  to  all  nations  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand) in  the  ports  of  Buenaventura,  Cupica, 
Charambira,  &c.  and  any  other  of  the  free  ports 
on  the  coast  of  Choco  on  the  South  Sea,  and  on 
the  Ocean  near  the  Atrato.  Articles  of  war  were 
declared  free  of  duty.  Your  Excellency  did  not 
limit  yourself  to  these  points  only,  but  because 
there  were  no  others  free,  that  of  Sabanilla  was 
freed  in  July,  and  Santa  Martha  in  November. 
His  Excellency  the  Liberator  directly  issued  a 
decree  on  the  importation  duties. 
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As  the  exportation  of  gold  in  dust  or  in  bars 
not  only  deprived  the  treasury  of  the  duty  on 
coining,  but  also  diminished  its  circulation  in  the 
interior,  the  exportation  thereof  out  of  the  free 
provinces  of  the  department  was  prohibited  on 
pain  of  confiscation,  if  taken  in  the  act  of  leaving 
the  territory ;  the  Government  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  of  permitting  its  exportation  in  cases 
when,  from  causes  which  might  be  considered 
legitimate,  or  in  which  the  interest  of  the  Repub- 
lic might  be  concerned,  it  should  he  thought 
proper  to  do  so. 

It  being  observed  that  all  the  melted  gold  was 
not  carried  to  the  mint,  and  your  Excellency 
justly  apprehending,  that  the  bars  of  gold  were 
kept  back  for  the^purpose  of  carrying  on  external 
or  internal  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  treasury, 
as  regarded  the  duty  on  coining  and  the  carriage 
of  the  couriers,  all  contracts  of  purchase,  ^ale,  or 
exchange  in  gold  or  silver  bullion,  was  prohibited 
and  declared  void,  without  the  interference  of  the 
Government,  and  under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
the  gold  or  silver  from  the  seller  or  exchanger^ 
who  might  hav«  sold  or  exchanged  on  such  terms. 

Tobacco  being  one  of  those  branches,  the  cul- 
tivation and  planting  of  which  must  prove  a 
source  of  riches  to  the  country,  and  your  Excel- 
lency intending  to  promote  it,  it  was  decreed  on 
the  ^th  October,  that  tobacco  imported  into  any 
of  the  regular  ports  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific, 
either  in  foreign  or  national  vessels,  not  being  of 
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the  kind  cultivated  in  Colombia,  should  pay  an 
itnportaticHi  duty  of  50  per  cent 

It  being  shewn  by  experience,  that  the  failures 
and  deficits  of  the  officers  employed  in  this 
branch  of  reyenue,  which  were  formerly  of  fre« 
quent  occurrence,  had  mostly  arisen  from  the  great 
extent  of  territory  which  was  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  principal  administration  of  this  capital, 
and  which,  on  account  of  the  distance,  prevent- 
ed the  officers  from  being  kept  in  view,  or  their 
conduct  scrutinized^  or  the  regulation  of  this 
revenue  particularly  observed;  it  was  thought 
proper  to  divide  the  administration  of  tobacco 
into  two  principal  parts,  the  one  here  and  the 
other  in  Socorro,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  great  tribunal  o£  accounts,  and 
general  superintendence  of  finance,  which  your 
ExceUency  approved  of,  and  consequently  ap^ 
pointed  officers  and  their  employments,  declaring, 
that  the  salaries  assigned  to  those  in  the  principal 
administration  of  Socorro  should  be  the  same  as 
those  paid  to  the  officers  in  this  capital,  without 
£^y  alteration  being  made  fw  the  present  in  the 
sum  which  they  receive  as  half-pay. 

Sums  have  been  sent  to  the  factories  at  Amba- 
lema  and  Fi£  de  Cuesta,  although  not  all  those 
that  were  necessary.  Those  however  have  been 
sent,  which  the  more  important  occupations  of 
the  war,  and  other  urgient  concerns,  permitted. 

In  order  to  give  some  relief  to  the  cultivators 
of  tobacco  in  Ambalema,  and  to  compensate  them 
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for  the  lateness  of  payments  under  vhich  they 
might  sufler,  they  have  been  exempted  from  mu 
litaiy  inlistments,  even  in  militia  corps,  and  from 
extraordinary  contributions. 

Zeal  and  vigilance  in  those  branches  which 
constitute  the  patrimony  of  the  state,  and  princi- 
pally in  those  which  are  most  productive,  liberate 
the  people  from  contributions  and  extraordinary 
exactions,— entering  the  common  revenues  in  the 
public  funds.  The  decree  of  the  22d  August  was 
issued  for  this  purpose,  declaring  those  laws  to  be 
in  existence  which  prohibit  and  punish  severely 
the  contraband  trade  in  tobacco.  Your  Excel- 
iency  classed  the  persons,  qualities,  and  sexes,  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
to  be  applied  in  case  of  apprehension  with  the 
contraband  articles:  iu:cordingly  punishments 
were  proportioned  to  the  crime  and  to  the  delin- 
quents, in  the  apjdication  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  obstacles  to  overcome.  The 
quantity  of  100  lbs«  of  tobacco  was  fixed,  in  order 
to  render  the  contrabandists  liable  to  those  penal- 
ties, and  that  tiie  operations  of  the  law  might 
be  put  in  force  whenever  smaller  quantities  were 
transported. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
principal  administration  of  tobacco  in  Socorro, 
also  gave  rise  to  the  division  of  the  administration 
of  the  excise  in  the  same  manner,  another  princir 
pal  office  being  established  in  Socorro.  It  was 
supposed  that  this  revenue,  being,  as  his  Excel- 
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len<^  the  Liberator  wished  it  to  be,  farmed  oat^ 
would  thus  be  rendered  more  productive  to  the 
treasury,  as  it  would  cause  the  saving  of  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  would 
prevent  the  risk  of  failures.  Your  Excellency 
caused  the  trial  to  be  made,  and  declared  that 
the  bidding  that  exceeded  the  net  amount  which 
the  treasury  received  from  the  administration 
would  be  accepted,  and  no  other.  The  result  has 
shewn,  that  it  has  not  been  advisable  to  farm 
out  the  excise  revenues  eveiy-where,  and  that 
this  system  has  been  attended  with  success  only 
in  Zipaguira,  Sogamozo,  and  Mesa. 

The  same  has  been  tried  with  the  duty  on 
brandies:  in  those  places  where  the  proceeds 
accruing  from  the  administration  of  die  Govern- 
ment, exceeds  the  amount  offered  by  the  con- 
tractors, the  administration  continues^  This  has 
been  experienced  at  Antioquia  and  Velez ;  and 
the  revenue  has  continued  to  be  collected  by  the 
state* 

The  system  of  couriers  has  been  better  regu- 
lated and  organized.  Two  have  been  established 
monthly,  to  keep  up  the  communication  with 
Guayana  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Venezuela. 
The  armies  of  the  north  and  south  of  Cundina- 
marca  having  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, it  has.  been  necessary  to  establish  three 
monthly  couriers,  in  lieu  of  the  two  which  exist- 
ed formerly  between  these  two  parts.  Frequent 
communication  affords  speedy  apd  opportune  in- 
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formation  on  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  operations  of  the  Govemmentr 
The  establishment  of  post-houses  has  been  regu- 
lated with  all  possible  order;  various  decrees, 
regulations,  and  instructions,  having  been  issued 
on  this  head^ 

The  works  of  the  mint  have  been  so  improved, 
that  what  it  formerly  required  three  years  to  finish 
is  now  performed  in  one  only :  the  revenue  there- 
by acquires  considerable  advantages,  the  coining 
for  individuals  has  not  si^ered  any  delay,  with-' 
out  prejudicing  that  c^  the  state  treasures  ;  and 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  affixed  statement,  has 
been  coined  in  the  last  year. 

The  branch  of  seque8trati<Mis,  being  an  extra-* 
ordinary  one  of  the  public  treasures,  and  which 
at  the  commencement  was  in  a  shameful  state  of 
disorder,  has  been  regulated  as  far  as  possible, 
the  method  and  terms  in  which  the  sequestered 
property  is  to  be  let  being  lidd  down,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  treasury  being  charged  with  the 
recovery  and  collection  of  the  revenues.  The 
decree  of  his  Excellency  the  Liberator  on  this 
subject  has  been  punctually  complied  with ;  no 
emigrant  family  has  been  exposed  to  indigence ; 
the  doweries  have  been  restored,  those  claims 
which  have  been  proved  have  been  paid,  and 
the  immediate  heirs  have  not  been  deprived  of 
the  portion  that  belonged  to  them.  Thus  have 
the  exchequer,  and  the  different  families,  received 
that  which  the  law  allotted  to  them. 
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The  provinces  of  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha, 
and  Rio  Hacha,  being  liberated  by  the  arms  of  the 
Rqiublic,  your  Excellency,  as  the  supreme  chirf 
of  the  administration  of  the  department,  issaed 
as  a  provisional  measure  the  regulations  of  the 
various  branches  of  finance,  and  the  plan  of  the 
offices  employed  in  them,  until  any  alteration 
should  be  required  by  time,  or  till  they  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  regular  authority.  Yoar  Ex- 
cellency has  always  considered,  that  it  is  only  by 
a  regular  system  of  administration  that  a  govern- 
ment can  procure  the  means  of  defraying  its  im- 
mense expenses ;  that  regularity  in  the  system  of 
administration  does  not  consist  only  m  the  laws 
which  detail  the  method  of  administrating,  but 
also  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  who  are  to 
execute  them.  A  very  considerable  discretion  in 
the  appointment  of  the  public  officers  is  requisite 
in  tlie  present  circumstances,  when  the  provinces 
are  labouring  under  a  general  state  of  devlista- 
tion,  operated  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
when  it  is  not  easy  constantly  to  supply  all  the 
necessities  of  the  Republic.  - 

The  tithes  (diezmos)  being  one  of  the  most 
productive  revenues  of  the  department,  and  ;^ur 
Excellency  wishing  that  the  bishoprics  it  contains 
should  be  administered  on  an  uniform  system,  it 
was  decreed  on  the  17th  August,  that  those  <f 
Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha  i^ould  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  terms, 
as  th6se  of  the  diocese  of  Popiiyan,  regard  being 
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hMl  to  the  coBteots  of  the  regulation  passed 
on  tbe  24th  November  last  year,  on  this  head. 
In  order  to  increase  this  revenue  in  the  depart- 
ment, your  Exeellency  has  declared  the  contrac- 
tors exempt  from  public  commissioQs  and  inlist- 
ments,  and  their  horses  free  from  public  service, 
whenever  it  shall  not  be  very  urgent,  or  when 
diere  shall  be  any  others  to  employ.  The  result 
has  been  conformable  to  your  Excellency's  views : 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  sale  of  the  tithes 
•has  generally  surpassed  that  of  last  year }  and  this 
increase,  at  tbe  same  time  that  it  operates  in 
favour  of  the  churches,  and  of  that  clergy  which 
has  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  cause  of  its 
country^  will  also  produce  a  very  considerable 
improvement  in  the  national  treasury. 

When  a  government  considers  the  prosperity 
of  a  natioii  as  the  foundation  of  ks  splendour  and 
glory,  it  is  incessantly  occupied  in  the  discovery 
of  means  to  increase  the  public  property*  and 
always  so  as  to  weigh  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
the  pec^le ;  whilst  an  oppressive  government  is 
always  seen  anxious  to  impoverish  tbe  citizens, 
pretending  to  establish  its  dominion  on  the  ruin 
and  annihilation  of  the  pec^le.  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  a  government  which  is  hostile  to 
them  by  its  constitution,  and  which  destroys  for 
its  own  convenience,  whether,  in  supplying  its 
urgent  necessities,  it  at  once  exhausts  the  sources 
of  riches,  and  annihilates  private  fortunes ; — ^but 
the   government  constituted   for   the   common 
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felicity,  if  pos»ble,  timely  foresees  the  necessity, 
and  the  means  of  providing  against  it.  In  the 
actual  situation  of  the  department,  very  few 
expedients  have  presented  themselves ;  but  your 
Excellency  has  embraced  all  those  which  circum- 
stances permitted* 

The  price  of  stamps  has  been  increased  from 
four  to  six  reals,  and  from  half  a  real  to  a  real 
the  sheet.  If  this  measure  should  have  the  efiect 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  processes,  it  would 
produce  a  great  good ;  for  as  the  unjust  litigant  is 
always  condemned  in  costs,  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  paper  justly  bears  upon  him.  All 
the  documents  of  public  clerks,  of  ICMX)  ddlars 
and  upwards,  were  ordered  to  be  legalized,  and 
to  be  written  on  the  paper  of  the  first  seal,  this 
requisition  being  to  be  observed  in  future.  The 
duty  of  fifths  (qtdnta\  which  the  gold-washers, 
otherwise  called  mazamorreroSy  have  to  contri- 
bute, has  also  been  held  in  consideration,  in  order 
that  its  recovery  and  collection  may  increase  the 
public  funds.  The  gold  mines  of  Malpasor  in 
the  province  of  Mariquita,  have  been  in  activity 
since  the  13th  November,  with  orders  to  give  ip 
an  account  of  the  charges  attendant  upon  them, 
and  of  their  produce,  in  order  that  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  treasury  may  be  estimated.  Those 
of  silver  at  Betas,  which  are  worked  on  account 
of  the  state,  have  been  supplied  by  your  Excel- 
lency with  every  thing  useful  that  was  required 
for  them.     On  the  29th  April,  an  order  was. 
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issued  for  the  cultivation,  and  protection  of  the 
dyeing  tobacco.  The  two  administrations  of 
tobacco  and  brandy,  in  the  city  of  Maranilla, 
have  been  united,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  expenses  and  salaries.  For  the  same  purpose, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army  of  Cucuta,  a  commissioner  was  sent  in 
January  to  the  plains  of  Casanare,  to  make  con^ 
tracts  for  cattle,  and  to  forward  them  as  they 
should  be  required.  The  salary  of  the  mayors  was 
reduced  on  the  4th  February  to  the  rate  of  forty 
dollars  monthly.  Platina  offering  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  beginning  to  pay  off  the  national  debt 
which  had  been  contracted  with  several  British 
commercial  houses,  and  also  for  marking  contracts 
for  the  necessary  supplies  with  this  precious 
metal,  the  mining  provinces  have  been  ordered  to 
collect  all  that  could  be  met  with,  and  to  forward 
it  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  avoid  all  failures 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  treasury,  a  period  was 
fixed  for  all.  the  collectors  of  taxes  who  had  not 
given  security,  and  that  being  passed,  the  ministers 
would  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  other  confi- 
dential  collectors.  To  prevent  fraud  in  the  excise 
duties,  in  favour  of  the  land  revenues  of  Citard, 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  governor  of  Choco 
has  been  approved,  of  establishing  stores  and 
yards  in  the  pass  of  Bebard,  the  same  duty  being 
levied  which  is  received  at  the  pass  of  Juntas  de 
Tamand  as  a  toll.  The  same  establishment^  with 
the  same  duties,  has  been  approved  of  at  the  in- 
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ternal  pcM*t  of  Andiigueda,  tbe  governor  being 
recommended  to  open  liie  road  from  N6vita  to 
Anserma. 

The  Govemaeiit  being  impeUed  to  provide 
for  the  urg«Et  necessities  of  the  mrmies,  and  for 
80  many  necessary  expenses,  and  to  consider  the 
means  of  increasing  the  national  funds  to  supply 
such  considerable  d^tributions,  it  has  not  ceased 
to  alleviate  the  burden  by  dictating  beneficent 
measures*  On  the  24th  May,  the  natives  of 
Cundinamarca  were  declared  free  from  die  pay- 
ment of  the  tributes  which  they  owed  from  for- 
mer tercios,  until  the  St  John  of  last  year,  this 
duty  not  being  to  be  exacted  from  them  until  the 
next  tercio  of  the  nativity.  The  natives  <i£  the 
town  of  Naranjal  have  been  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  die  tributes  they  were  in  >arrearB  for, 
and  from  those  of  the  coming  year.  Those  of 
Jagua  and  Pintal  have  been  freed  ftom  tbose  ac- 
cruing, until  the  third  of  St  John  of  this  year.  The 
legal  claims  of  those  individuals  of  the  provuice 
of  Qioco,  who  supplied  the  army  with  provisions, 
have  been  recognized  in  the  public  treasury,  they 
being  recompensed  with  the  annual  payment  of 
5  per  cent.  Considering  the  scarcity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Choco,  as  represented  by  the  governor, 
the  soldiers  who  were  on  service  there  have  been 
granted  eight  dollars  without  deduction,  but  no 
rations.  On  the  representation  of  the  ministers 
of  tbe  public  treasury  of  this  capital,  and  of 
Pamplona,  a  fiflh  office  of  writer  has  been  creat- 
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ed  in  the  treasury  of  Bogota,  with  a  salary  of  300 
dollars,  and  another  at  Pamplona  with  250  dollars. 
By  the  provisional  order  for  the  collectors  of  the 
national  revenues  in  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
and  for  the  regulation  and  administration  of  the 
public  finances  in  the  districts  under  their  charge, 
the  duty  known  under  the  name  of  sisa^  levied 
upon  meat,  was  declared  abdiished  on  the  18th 
October,  in  fiivour  of  the  people  of  that  province : 
this  abolition  to  be  extended  to  the  province  of 
Santa  Martha,  if  such  a  duty  existed  there.  The 
excise  duty  on  all  necessary  vegetables  was  also^ 
abolished,  whenever  they  should  be  disposed  of  in 
public  places  or  warehouses,  but  not  in  shops  or 
booths ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  duty  to  remain  in 
force.  These  exemptions  have  been  extended  to 
the  provinces  of  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  afid 
Rio  Hacha. 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  departments 
of  finance,  has  been  the  effect  of  regularity  and 
order,  of  the  zeal,  vigilance,  and  economy  of  your 
Excellency,  of  the  prudence  exercised  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  officers,  and  of  the  approved  zeal 
of  the  superintendant-general,  and  the  other  of- 
ficers of  ^nance.  Comparing  the  clear  produce 
of  the  revenues  of  the  salt  mines  in  this  year, 
with  that  of  the  last  year  of  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
ment,  an  increase,  by  arithmetic^  computatioii, 
wiH  be  perceived  of  nearly  100  per  cent;  the 
proceeds  thereof  being  under  the  present  system 
as  stated  in  the  affiked  statement,  besides  8  to 
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10  J  dollars  which  the  salt  mines  of  Chita  ought 
to  produce.  Under  the  oppressive  S3rstem  io  the 
year  1818,  the  excise  produced,  the  porta  being 
open,  4f%40k  dollars,  and  in  this  year  it  has  pro- 
duced nearly  the  same  amount,  the  ports  being 
shut,  and  the  duties  confined  to  the  produce  of 
the  earth. 

This  revenue  must  experience  a  considerable 
increase,  the  ports  of  Santa  Martha  and  Saba- 
nilla  being  open,  and  still  more  so  when  the 
others  are  opened ;  the  importation  through  these 
being  the  source  of  its  increase  and  prosperity^ 
Notwithstanding  the  exemption  of  tributes  grant- 
ed by  the  Government  to  several  places^  this 
branch  has  produced  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
year  1818,  and  must  increase  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  taken  for  its  better  regulation,  for 
regularity  in  presenting  the  accounts,  and  for 
exactness  in  the  collection.     The  branches  of 
ecclesiastical    mesadas,    and    of    temporalities, 
which  were  abandoned  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  are  regularly  collected.     The 
ports  being  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the  Re- 
public, the  enemy  being   driven  from  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  occupied  in  the  department, 
and  the  conunerce  between  the  provinces  being 
freed,  the  administration  of  the  post-office  will 
increase,  and  also  that  of  commissions.     The 
mint,  besides  having  a  fund  it  had  not  before, 
has  delivered,  since  the  entry  of  the  troops  of  the 
Republic,  the  sum  of  210,100  dollars  in  silver, 
being  the  produce  of  the  coining  of  that  which 
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was  collected  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
deposited  there.;  the. sum  of  105,200  dollars  has 
also  been  delivered  by  it,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  remitted  to  the  army  of  the  Apure. 
Including  the  saving  of  the  expenses  in  the 
offices  of  the  suppressed  revenues,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in  the  board 
of  accounts,  a  saving  of  25,000  dollars  will  ac- 
crue to  the  public  treasury,  from  the  present 
system  of  uniting  all  the  branches  in  this  tribunal. 
The  revenue  of  tobacco,  deducting  the  expenses, 
has  produced  the  amount  mentioned  in  its  re- 
spective statement 

It  not  having  been  possible  to  present  all  the 
accounts  of  the  present  year,  but  only  those  of 
the  last  up  to  the  dlst  December,  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  exactly  the  increase  of  the  brandies 
in  general  which  form  the  revenue  of  the  Re- 
public. With  respect  to  the  account  of  last  year, 
and  according  to  the  statement  of  the  high  tri- 
bunal of  accounts,  limited  to  only  16  chests  and 
administrations,  there  is  a  profit  arising  to  the 
national  exchequer  of  141,237  dollars,  5  reals. 

By  a  judicious,  and  above  all  an  economical 
application  of  these  resources,  the  armies  of 
Oucuta,  Cauca,  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  and 
the  squadron,  have  been  clothed,  equipped,  and 
paid;  assistance  has  been  afforded  to  tiie  army 
of  General  Paez ;  the  services  of  the  divisions 
of  Lower  Magdalena,  Ocana,  and  the  squadron, 
have  been  rendered  available;  the  magazines, 
stores,  nitre-works,  and  hospitals,  have  been  kept 
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up ;  envoys  have   been  sent  to  Tunja  and  So- 
corro^ the  revenues  of  which,  with  those  of  Pam* 
plona,  have  continually  increased  in  the  treasury 
of  the  army  of  the  north ;  arms,  and  other  war- 
like stores  which  had  reached  the  southern  ports, 
have  been  purchased  and  paid  for;    pecuniary 
aid  has  been  given  to  tiie  tobacco  factories  of 
Ambalema    and  Pi^    de    Cuesta ;  the  engage- 
ments and  contracts  for  the  necessary  supplies, 
entered  into  at  Guayana  by  the  general  com- 
manding   the    army  of   Santa  *  Martha,    or    by 
the  admiral,  on  behalf  of  the  Republic,  have 
been  honourably  discharged}    persons  holding 
mortgages  have  been  agisted;  the  pensions  of 
those  who  have  claims  for  vacant  benefices  r^u- 
larly  paid,  and  particular  cases  of  individuals  re- 
lieved ;  and,  finally,  the  interest  upon  more  than 
300  J9  dollars  in  the  public  funds  has  been  punc- 
tually paid. 

When  the  ordinary  receipts  became  scarcely 
sufficient  for  so  many  exigencies,  the  Govern- 
ment was  applied  to  in  April,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  minister  at  war,  for  180  j^  dollars  for 
the  use  of  the  army  of  Cucuta,  which  were  to  be 
remitted  in  October.  Your  Excellency  then  re- 
presented what  necessity  there  was  for. giving 
some  idea  of  the  puUic  revenues,  resources,  and 
expenses;  in  consequence,  his  Excellency  the 
Liberator,  by  a  decree  of  the. 9th  of  May,  autho- 
rized your  Excellency  to  increase  the  taxes  al- 
ready imposed,  to  make  new  ones,  to  raise  loans. 
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and,  by  every  possible  means,  to  increase   the 
public  revenue. 

Thus  empowered,  your  Excellency  proceeded 
to  take  as  a  loan  the  existing  funds  called  the 
Jimds  of  the  hohf  places^  which  can  no  longer  be 
applied  to  the  pious  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  originally  intended;  iconsidering  yourself, 
however,  bound  to  replace  it  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances  should  permit,  and  acknowledging  it  in 
the  mean  time  as  a  national  debt 

By  the  same  authority,  a  contribution  was  or- 
dered  to  be  levied  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  ex- 
isting property  in  money  belonging  to  factories, 
brotherhoods,  or  pious  works.  The  prices  of 
stamps,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  in- 
creased by  way  of  an  extraordinary  contribution, 
which  was  to  cease  with  the  necessity  which  re- 
quired it  An  indemnification  of  1S,000  dollars 
was  decreed  to  be  given  to  the  venerable  clergy 
of  this  capital,  and  the  province  of  Bogota.  An- 
tioquia  and  Choco  were  required  to  furnish  a 
loan,  to  be  liquidated  from  the  duties  arising  from 
importation.  The  tithes  also  in  the  province  of 
Antioquia  were  taken  as  a  loan.  A  moderate 
capitation  tax  was  also  decreed,  according  to  the 
income  of  each  person,  the  highest  assessment  of 
which  was  20  pesos,  and  the  lowe&t  one  real. 
Landholders,  persons  employed  in  civil  and  mi- 
litary capacities,  ecclesiastics,  and  all  who  exer- 
ercised  any  profession,  or  filled  any  oflSce,  were 
subjected  to  this    tax;    all   being    equally  in- 
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terested  ia  the  common  defence  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Republic.  This  capitation  tax  was 
raised  in  the  months  of  June  and  November.  A 
loan  of  125,000  pesos  was  also  required  of  the 
merchants,  landholders,  and  capitalists,  each  per- 
son's quota  being  according  to  his  ability;  and 
in  case  of  any  individual  advancing  more  than 
4000  pesos,  an  allowance  was  ^to  be  made  him  of 
4  per  cent,  secured  upon  the  national  property 
and  the  funds  of  the  Republic,  and  adjudging  to 
the  creditor,  by  way  of  payment,  some  of  the  ex- 
isting public  property  in  the  department.  Your 
Excellency  also  offered  the  favour  of  exemption 
from,  or  drawback  upon  import  or  export  duties, 
to  those  who  could  lay  claim  to  it,  either  through 
re-entry  or  special  privilege,  according  to  the 
circumstances  or  sums  with  which  they  had  as- 
sisted the  public  treasury. 

By  these  measures  your  Excellency  not  only 
gave  effect  to  the  decree  of  his  Excellency  the 
Liberator,  even  before  the  month  of  October, 
but  also  remitted  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
sum  of  pesos  to  Lower  Magdalena,  and  a  cargo 
of  flour :  another  of  no  less  magnitude  to  the 
army  of  the  south  ;  a  third  to  the  tobacco  factories, 
and  others  to  the  squadron.  .Your  Excellency 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  credit  of  the  Go- 
vernment confirmed  by  the  quickness  with  which  a 
loan  was  effected;  by  the  desires  repeatedly  mani- 
fested by  numerous  individuals  of  providing  your 
Excellency  with  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
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armies;  and  by  the  immediate  offers  of  pecuniary 
supplies*  greater  even  than  were  requisite— -to  be 
repaid  when  perfectly  convenient  to  Government. 
This  confidence  your  ExceUency  has  acquired  by 
the  punctuality  and  good  faith  with  which  you 
have  fulfilled  all  your  engagements, — a  punctu*- 
ality  which  has  completely  dissipated  all  mis- 
truat»  and  given  those  who  possess  the  ability,  the 
satisfaction  of  serving  their  country  without  pre* 
judice  to  their  individual  interests. 

The  adjoined  statements  shew  in  detail  the 
remittances  which  you  have  made  to  the  different 
military  bodies  of  the  Republic  ;  and  the  respec* 
tive  state  of  the  capitation  tax  demonstrates  the 
amount  raised  ia  the  provinces  i^on  which  it  has 
b^en  imposed.  The  produce  would  have  been 
much  greater,  had  there  :been  the  same  attention 
in  the  collecting  as  was  observed  in  the  civil 
governments  of  Antioquia  and  Bogota,  and  in  the 
military  government  of  Tonja;  but  other  more 
important  occupations  rendered  it  impossible. 

The  incumbents  have  already  commenced  re- 
ceiving  certificates  for  payments  in  the  exchequers 
of  the  departments ;  and  in  thus  expediting  them 
your  Excellency  has  been.aware  of  the  particular 
benefit  arising  from  them,  in  not  depriving  the 
treasury  all  at  once  of  those  sums,  which,  by 
entering  it,  will  not  only  give  freedom  to  the 
people,  but  to  the  creditors  themselves  fresh 
means  of  assisting  the  Republic. 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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Great  have  been  the  sacrifices  of  the  people 
of  Cundinamarca,  most  opportune  and  universal 
their  efforts,  but  they  have  also  been  well  directed, 
and  have  given  existence  to  the  Republic.  Your 
Excellency's  sole  maxim  is,  Salus  popuU^  suprema 

The  soldier,  the  artisan,  the  landholder,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  all  contemplate  with  admira- 
tion the  majestic  edifice  of  liberty,  raised  in  an 
immense  country,  which  but  a  few  months  pre- 
vious was  subjected  to  conquerors:  they  next 
hope  for  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Colombia,  and  forgetting  their 
past  sufferings,  rouse  themselves  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. If  all  have  suffered  from  the  taxes  and  pri- 
vations, all  have  participated  in  the  glory  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  short  space  of  14  months, 
almost  invincible  obstacles  have  been  overcome, 
triumphs  have  been  multiplied,  victories  almost 
incredible  have  been  achieved,  resources  for 
immense  exertions  have  been  developed,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  have  been  annihilated. 
The  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  sheath  the 
sword,  a  wall  has  been  opposed  to  devastation, 
and  the  promise  of  peace,  which  was  not  far  from 
Colombia,  has  been  forced  from  them.  Peace, 
independence,  and  liberty,  will  be  the  reward  of 
so  many  sacrifices, — ^blessings  which  at  no  distant 
period  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  will  proudly 
call  themselves  Colombians ;  and  your  Excellen- 
cy will  from  that  moment  taste  the  indisputable 
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^satisfaction  of  having  essentially  contribiited  to 
prosperity  so  universal,  to  glory  so  immortal. 
Bogota,  December  31.  1820. 

Most  excellent  Sir,  Alexandro  Osorio,  Secre- 
tary of  war  and  finance ;  Most  excellent  Sir, 
the  Vice-President  General  F.  P.  Santander. 


Memoir  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Justice  of  the  Department  of 
Cundinamarca,  presented  to  his  Excellency 
the  Vice-President  the  31st  December. 

Most  excellent  Sir, 

Governments  were  established  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  This  maxim,  which  ema- 
nates from  national  rights,  and  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  those  of  all  nations,  can  only  be 
disavowed  by  tyrants:  they  only,  considering 
themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  have 
had  the  audacity  to  conceive,  that  societies  and 
nations  are  as  much  their  property  as  oxen  are 
the  farmer's,  and  that,  like  him,  they  may  dispose 
of  their  subjects  according  to  their  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure.  They  alone,  declaring  themselves 
emanations  from  the  Deity,  have  dared  to  deny 
the  relations  existing  between  the  government 
and  the  people,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  the 
only  persons  not  responsible  for  their  actions; 
pretending  that  they  have  received  the  sceptre, 
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power  and  authority,  from  Heaven*  How  different 
are  the  motives  which  actuate  the  chief  of  a  Re- 
public. Sensible  that  he  is  only  the  agent  of  the 
society,  he  regulates  his  actions  by  the  laws :  the 
general  will  is  his  guide,  the  public  good  the  ob- 
ject of  his  cares,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  the  pole-star 
of  his  conduct.  He  knows  that  he  has  duties' to 
fulfil,  and  certain  objects  to  accomplish ;  that  any 
negligence  will  be  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  misdeeds. 

Such  have  been  the  truths  by  which  your  Ex- 
cellency has  been  influenced  in  the  administra- 
tion of  your  department.  Without  independence, 
there  is  no  country,  no  liberty,  no  republic. 
The  principal  duties;  therefore,  of  a  minister  of 
Colombia,  consist  in  freeing  the  people  from  the 
yoke  of  foreign  slavery.  All  the  efforts  of  your 
Excellency  have  been  directed  to  this  noble  end. 
— The  or^nization  of  troops,  the  regulating  and 
Implication  of  the  public  revenues,  the  extraordi- 
nary taxes,  which,  although  moderate,  have  been 
devoted  to  this  object ;  three  victories  in  the 
south,  two  in  Magdalena,  and  two  in  Antioquia ; 
are  the  best  proofs  that  your  Excellency  has 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  charge  confided  to  you,  of 
insuring  the  independence  of  Cundinamarca. 
Although  a  portion  of  the  territory  has  been  pol- 
luted by  the  tread  of  hostile  feet,  their  advan- 
tages  were  but  momentary  and  ephemeral,  and 
repeated  defeats  must  have  convinced  the  enemy 
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that  there  exists  a  Oovernment,  whose  constant 
efforts  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of  a  people 
determined  never  to  suffer  a  second  time  an  igno^ 
minious  yoke. 

Although  occupied  in  consummating  and  per^ 
fecting  the  great  work  of  independence,  you  have 
not  neglected  the  other  duties  imposed  upon  you. 
His  Excellency  the  Liberator  has  justly  remarked, 
that  the  Revolution  has  subverted  the  very  foun- 
dations of  social  order.    Let  us  again,  upon  their 
ruins,  raise  the  temple  of  liberty,  the  basis  of 
which  is  a  due  observance  of  the  laws.     While 
Sparta,  Rome,  and  Athens,  paid  a  due  respect  to 
their  institutions,  liberty  stood  firm,   and  gran- 
deur, power,  and  glory,  were  preserved  pure  and 
uncontaminated ;  but  they  hastened  with  rapid 
strides  towards  their  decline,  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered an  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  vir- 
tues of  their  ancestors.    These  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  governors  to  excite  and  cherish  ;  for,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu observes,  "  In  republics  the  chiefs  form 
the  institutions,  and  the  institutions  ^erwards 
form  chiefs."     The  above  mentioned  republics 
would  never  have  given  birth  to  Miltiades,  Aris- 
tides,  Cincinnatus,  Camillas,  Leonidas,  and  Ly- 
sander,  had  they  not  been  preceded  by  Solon, 
Brutus,  Publicola,  and  Lycurgus.     Aspiring  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  Cundinamarca,  and  to 
consolidate  the  freedom  of  Colombia,  your  Ex- 
cellency has  therefore  caused  the  laws  to  be  en- 
forced, the  rights  of  man  to  be  respected,  justice 
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to  be  administered  with  promptness  and  impar^ 
tiality,  and  the  conduct  of  inferior  magistrates  to 
be  scrutinized:  in  short,  your  Excellency  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  Government  by  every 
means  suggested  by  an  ardent  desire  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  national  prosperity.  The  public 
will  judge,  by  the  following  account  of  your  pa- 
•  triotic  cares,  whether  your  Excellency  has  in 
this  instance  discharged  the  high  trust  confided 
to  you, — 

The  Interior. 

Under  the  Spanish  Government,  New  Grenada 
and   Venezuela    constituted   two  distinct   pro- 
vinces, governed  by  different  chiefs,  but  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  '  In  the  same  year,  and  within  . 
a  short  time  of  each  other,  they  both  proclaimed 
their  freedom  ;  but  as  a  similarity  of  sentiments 
existed  between  them,  as  they  were  both  actuated 
by  the  sacred  ardour  of  patriotism,  they  neces- 
sarily adopted  the  determination  of  depending 
only   upon   their  own   resources.      A  disunion 
therefore  took  place,  and  each  erected  itself  into 
a  republic,  and  formed  its  own  particular  constL- 
tution.    Misfortune  taught  them  that  they  should 
assist  each  other ;  and  this  necessity  of  procuring 
assistance  drew  still  closer  the  ties  of  friendship, 
and  a  more  intimate  union  was  beginning  to  take 
place.    This  plan  was  rendered  abortive  by  causes 
of  which  no  one  is  ignorant,  and  which  grief  pre- 
vents me  from  adverting  to. 
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But  his  Excellency  the  President  overcame 
every  diflSculty.  He  annihilated  the  Spanish 
power ;  and  the  victory  of  Boyaca  led  to  the 
union  of  Grenada  and  Venezuela ;  an  union  which 
only  his  Excellency  could  have  accomplished. 
The  liberator  of  both  nations^  both  owed  to  him 
their  political  existence,  and  their  enjoyment  of 
natural  rights,  and  a  sublime  gratitude  concen- 
tred in  his  person  the  vows  and  wishes  of  all. 
Under  these  happy  circumstances,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  fraternizing  two  nations  of  whom  he 
was  the  common  father.  He  explained  his  plan 
to  the  Congress,  who  adopted  it ;  and  from  that 
moment  Colombia  arose  with  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  17th  December  1819. 

When  this  arrangement  was  communicated  to 
your  Excellency,  you  immediately  perceived  the 
advantages  and  benefits  accruing  from  it.  Your 
Excellency  foresaw  that  an  union  of  forces,  an 
accumulation  of  resources,  must  render  us  formi- 
dable at  home,  and  respectable  abroad  ;  but  you 
would  not,  however,  risk  a  decree  of  obedience, 
till  you  had  consulted  with  the  general  authorities 
of  the  department.  Alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  union,  which  they  considered  as  intimately 
allied  to  independence,  all  the  magistrates  resolved 
unanimously  that  the  law  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  reserving  its  confirmation,  revisal,  or  alte- 
ration, for  the  Greneral  Congress  of  Colombia. 
This  caution  was  very  just  and  fitting  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  association,  which,  as  it  contain- 
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ed  a  solemn  pact,  required  the  free,  eicpress,  and 
formal  consent  of  all  the  contracting  parties. 

The  publication  of  the  fundamental  law  has  no 
less  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  ap- 
proving it,  than  that  of  your  Excellency  in  su- 
perintending its  accomplishment  It  has  been 
received,  throughout  every  province,  with  the 
utmost  joy  and  transport :  It  has  been  proclaim- 
ed with  the  greatest  solemnity ;  and  all  good  men, 
all  to  whom  the  happiness  of  their  country  is 
dear,  see  expressed  in  it  their  sentiments  and 
wishes*  Cundinamarca,  on  this  occasion,  has  dis- 
iplayed  a  moderation,  disinterestedness,  and  love 
ibr  the  puUic  good,  of  which  few  people  have 
given  examples,  and  which  still  fewer  will  imi- 
tate. It  has  triumphed  over  petty  passions  and 
minor  interests,  over  the  enemies  of  liberty  and 
independence,  who  placed  all  their  hopes  of  sub- 
jugating us  in  our  divisions  and  misunderstand- 
ings* The  sincere  desire  of  the  union  ^splayed 
itBieif  still  more  in  this  department,  when  your 
Excellency,  in  your  proclamation  of  the  17th  of 
last  January,  called  upon  the  provinces  to  elect 
their  representatives  for  the  General  Congress  of  ^ 
Colombia.  Overcoming  all  the  obstacles  whick 
presented  themselves  to  those  who  were  then 
free,  they  verified  the  election  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
their  power ;  while  those  who  have  since  obtained 
their  freedom  are  at  present  engaged  in  this  pa^ 
triotic  work,  and,  by  their  eagerness,  prove  bow 
great  is  their  desire  to  see  the  general  represeiv 
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tation  of  the  Republic  united,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  composed  both  of  Venezuelans  and 
Cundinamarqueses.  So  happy  a  commencement 
inspires  the  hope,  that  the  Congress  will  establish 
the  union  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  and 
that  it  will  form  a  constitution,  which,  while  it 
secures  the  rights  of  the  people  both  collectively 
land  individually,  and  gives  force  and  consistency 
to  Government,  will  silence  those  who  have  as- 
serted that  a  Republic  is  incompatible  with  an 
extended  territory. 

The  elections  for  functionaries  has  ever  been  a 
cause  of  dissension  and  discord  in  Republics.  In 
Athens  they  were  very  frequent ;  it  may  be  said 
they  were  bom  with  the  Republic.  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  and  Alcibiades,  continued  them ;  and 
they  lasted  even  till  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  approaching  its 
decline.  The  comtia  of  Rome  were  the  field  for 
seduction,  intrigue,  and  bribery.  Envy,  ambi- 
tion, and  dissension,  thus  introduced,  were  the 
causes  of  the  greatest  excesses,  produced  civil 
wars,  and  at  length  the  destruction  of  liber- 
ty and  independence.  Amongst  us  there  are 
none  ambitious  of  command,  as  at  Athens^  nor  of 
power,  as  at  Rome ;  our  virtuous  and  reflecting 
citizens  equally  disavow  the  corruption  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians; 
but  as  all  men  are  influenced  by  those  pas^oos 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  which  are  liable  to 
produce  confusion  and  discord,  it  was  the  duty  of 
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Government  to  find  means  for  preventing  their 
effects.  Your  Excellency  has  communicated 
them  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  who  have 
fulfilled  them  without  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom of  suffrage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  rather 
secured  it.  In  all  the  elections  the  popular  voice 
only  has  been  heacflf  ^od  it  has  generally  fallen 
upon  citizens  eminent  either  for  their  abilities  or 
virtues.  Happy  Cundinamarca,  if  she  continues 
always  faithful  to  this  mode  of  electing  her  repre- 
sentatives ! 

The  creation  of  Colombia  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  strife,  sorrow,  or  regret,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  should  inspire  joy  and  congratulation.  A 
law  was  therefore  necessary  which  shou^  operate 
upon  private  families,  as  the  union  had  done 
upon  the  people  politically  considered ;  one  that 
should  quiet  and  remove  tixe  alarm  of  those  whose 
relatives  had  been  subjected  either  to  pains  and 
penalties,  either  for  having  emigrated  from  the 
fear  inspired  by  the  Spanish  Government,  or  for 
having  entered  into  a  compromise  with  it;  one 
that,  by  throwing  a  veil  over  past  errors,  would 
indemnify  the  lives  of  those  who  should  claim  its 
protection.  With  this  view,  the  Congress  drew 
up  the  indulto  of  the  12th  January  of  the  present 
year,  which  your  Excellency  has  not  only  execut- 
ed to  the  letter,  but  has  even  exceeded.  Not 
content  with  having  impressed  upon  the  magis- 
trates the  necessity  of  its  punctual  execution, 
your  Excellency  has  visited  the  prisons  of  this 
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capital  in  person,  and  pardoned  those  who,  for 
political  criinesi  or  for  others  not  included  in  the 
list  of  exceptions,  had  been  imprisoned :  your 
Excellency  has  permitted  those  who  had  been 
banished  for  their  bad  conduct  to  return  to  their 
country,  and  granted  safe  conduct  to  all  who 
solicited  it,  without  any  distinction  between  Spa- 
niards or  Americans.  Your  Excellency  has  re- 
ceived all  who  presented  themselves  with  courte- 
ous affability,  and  fulfilled  the  views  and  intentions 
of  the  legislative  power,  by  affording  protection 
to  all  who  claimed  it  from  the  Government 

It  is  certain,  that  this  sanction  of  the  Congress 
was  Xkot  necessary  for  your  Excellency  to  mani- 
fest your  inclination  for  measures  of  clemency 
and  humanity. — As  the  province  of  Antioquia  is 
bounded  by  that  of  Carthagena,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  Government  considered  it 
necessary  to  take  some  measures  of  precaution  in 
the  interior,  conformably  to  the  orders  you  had 
received.  The  banishment  of  some  persons  had 
been  effected,  but  others  against  whom  the  same 
decree  had  been  issued,  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Your  Excellency  guaranteed  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  all  refugees  of  Antioquia  who  should 
present  themselves  within  thirty  days,  and  should 
swear  obedience  to  the  Government  of  the  Re^ 
public.  This  act  of  grace  was  productive  of  the 
best  effects ;  and  your  Excellency,  a  few  days 
after,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the 
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ii^abitants  of  Antioquia  generally,  and  witlioat 
exception,  had  devoted  their  services  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  couBtryi  by  crowding,  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  into  the  fietd  of  battle. 

If  an  act  of  grace  were  necessary  to  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  Colombia,  an  act  of  justice  was  no 
less  so.  When  the  whole  RepubKc  respired  li- 
berty, when  it  had  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man, 
and  declared  that  no  man  could  become  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  to  have  permitted  slavery  would 
have  been  contrary  to  those  principles,  would 
have  clashed  with  its  actions,  and  sapped  one  a£ 
the  principal  foundations  of  the  social  edifice. 
Upon  this  basis,  therefore,  the  Congress  sanction- 
ed the  manumission  of  slaves  by  the  law  of  the 
11th  of  last  January,  which  declared  all  free  by 
right,  till  they  could  become  so  in  fact,  by  giving 
indemnities  to  their  masters ;  while  all  who  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Republic  were  made 
free  both  by  right  and  in  fact.  This  law,  as  wise 
as  it  was  philanthrc^ic,  not  only  gave  the  Re- 
public a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  were  be- 
fore the  property  not  of  the  Republic  but  of  a 
few  individnals,  but  relieved  it  from  those  incon- 
veniencies  to  which  the  austere  legislator  of  Sparta 
could  apply  no  other  remedy  than  that  of  secretly 
dispatching  numbers  erf*  Hdots,  lest  their  numbers 
should  exceed  those  of  freemen.  Abominable 
cruelty!  necessary,  however,  and  perhaps  una^ 
voidable  in  a  state,  the  very  constitution  of  which 
contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
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When  this  law  was,  by  your  Excellency's  or* 
ders,  published  in  the  provinces  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  collision  naturally  took  place  between 
the  rights  of  the  slaves  and  those  of  their  mas- 
ters.    The  consequences   of  this  might  have 
been  fatal,  if  your  Excellency  had  not  applied 
an  immediate  remedy.    The  slaves  of  Cauca  and 
Choco,  considering  themselves  absolutely  free, 
abandoned  the  service  of.  their  masters,   who 
wished  to  compel  them  to  remain  with  them,  as 
they  had  not  received  an  indemnification  for 
their  loss.    The  former  fled,  and  the  latter  pur- 
sued them,  and  employed  every  effort  to  reduce 
them  again  under  tiieir  dominion.      The  gover- 
nors, (and  principally  those  of  Cauca,  where  fihe 
afikir  was  most  serious,  as  the  slaves  were  dis- 
posed to  commit  great  excesses),   not  knowing 
what  measures  to  adopt,  consulted  your  Excdr 
lency  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued 
under  circumstances  so  critical.     Your  Excel- 
lency recommended  to  them  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  the  law,  which  hold^  out  to  slaves  the  hope  of 
absolute  liberty,  and  to  wait  the  decisions  of  the 
General  Congress  of  Colombia;   at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that  in  the  interval  things  must 
remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were.  *  Your 
Excellency  also  directed  them  to  compel  all  run- 
aways to  return  to  the  service  of  their  masters  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  empowered  the  Governor 
of  Cauca  to  inflict  even   death  upon  all  who 
should  resist  the  order.    Complaints  were  instant- 
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.  ly  silenced,  disorders  ceased,  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored, and  both  parties  waited  for  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  without  murmuring, — ^the  one 
from  the  hope  of  liberty,  and  the  other  from  that 
of  indemnity. 

The  fundamental  law  of  Colombia  introduced 
an  order  of  things  altogether  new,  and,  as  the 
body  which  sanctioned  it  said,   gave  the   Re- 
public a  fresh  existence,    and  a  colossal  form. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  to  this   new  created 
power  a  mode  of  being,  and  that  all  the  parts 
of  the   great  whole  should  be  organized,    and 
each  one  have  its  peculiar  functions  assigned  it. 
Thus  it  was  framed  by  the  Congress ;  and  a  pro- 
visional regulation,  bearing  date  the  Sd  January, 
detailed  the  duties  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
departments,  and  defined  their  powers  and  au- 
thority.    Those  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
your  Excellency,  by  the  most  excellent  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  then  ceased,   and  you 
could  only  for  the  future  exercise  those  assigned 
you  by  this  law.     In  fact,  it  has  been  the  rule  of 
your  Excellency's  measures  since  the  29th  Fe- 
bruary, on  which  you  received  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  circulated  in  the  provinces  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Your  Excellency  being  thus  constituted  the 
immediate  agent  of  the  executive  power,  and  the 
organ  of  communication  and  execution  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  most, excellent  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  it  became  your  duty  and  obligation  to 
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practise  and  fulfil  in  the  department  the  measures 
pointed  out  by  his  Excellency,  who,  by  his  su- 
perior talents,  capacious  mind,  extraordinary  dis- 
cernment, and  indefatigable  attention,  saw  all, 
observed  all,  and  arranged  every  thing  with  order 
and  regularity.    The  continual  journeys  of  his 
Excellency  through  these  provinces  had  caused 
him  to  observe  the  decay  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce :  he  undertook  to  resuscitate  and 
nourish  these  sources  of  national  wealth,   and 
immediately  published  the  regulation  of  the  Slst 
May,  by  which  he  announced  the  establishment 
of  provincial  juntas,   composed  of  merchants, 
traders,  and  landed  proprietors.    There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  governors  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  these  establishments,  and  the  juntas, 
penetrated  with  the  importance  of  their  institu- 
tion, fulfil  their  duties,  agriculture  will  be  seen 
to  revive,  industry  will  be  encouraged,  and  com- 
merce considerably  increased :  the  roads  will  be- 
come more  practicable  and '  commodious,  rivers 
navigable,   and  desert  lands  be  crowned  with 
fertility  and  verdure :  idleness  will  disappear,  and 
those  whose  sloth  had  converted  them  into  the 
locusts  of  the  state,  being  directed  to  useful  em- 
ployments, will  form  a  new  population,  and  will 
maintain  their  families  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labours,  or  with  the  produce  of  their  trade.  Happy 
constitution,  what  advantages  may  you  not  pro- 
duce !-*-Opulent  merchants,  wealthy  proprietors, 
it  is  for  you,  who  are  called  to  support  it,  to 
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manifest  your  patriotism,  and  wishes  for  the  pub- 
lic hiqppiness.  The  Father  of  the  country  has 
recommended  it  to  you ;  follow  his  example  and 
fulfil  his  precepts. — ^Yes,  they  shall  be  fulfilled, 
and  your  Excellency  has  taken  the  readiest  means 
that  they  shall  be  so* 

Having  received  this  decree,  your  Excellency 
pressed  upon  the  governors-commandant,  both 
general  and  political,  the  necessity  of  instantly 
giving  effect  to  it/  The  first  were  charged  with 
its  publication,  and  the  latter  with  its  execution ; 
so  that,  by  proceeding  thus  united,  its  i^esults 
might  be  more  happy  and  efficacious.  Many 
transactions  arising  from  the  value  of  land  your 
Excellency  referred  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Juntas,  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  their  establishment  The  governors, 
in  whom  all  the  necessary  efficiency  has  not  been 
observed,  have  been  lately  admonished  by  your 
Excellency ;  and  as  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Juntas  are  required  to  give  an  account  of  the 
projects  they  have  formed,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  honour  of  the  individuals  composing 
them  will  be  a  motive  sufficientiy  strong  to  in- 
duce them  to  undertake  something  useful. 

The  views  of  his  Excellency  the  President, 
although  so  extended  as  to  comprehend  the  good 
of  society  at  large,  are  yet  reduced  to  a  small 
circle  by  his  Excellency  when  the  same  common 
good  requires  it.  This  was  the  case  when  his 
Excellency,  reflecting  upon  the  means  of  giving 
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an  impulse  to  the  agriculture,  industry,  and  com«' 
nierce  of  Cundinamarca,  extended  also  his  pater- 
nal cares  over  those  unhappy  individuals,  whose 
miserable  state  and  wretched  situation  had  ren- 
dered worthy  the  attentions  of  a  liberal  govern^ 
ment  Although  the  laws  had  wished  to  protect 
them,  personal  interests  had  succeeded  in  eluding 
and  in  nullifying  the  favour  which  these  had  dis- 
pensed to  them.  Liberty  had  been  endeavoured 
to  be  violated,  by  forcing  them  to  serve  without 
being  recompensed  for  their  labours.  The  rights 
of  the  state  had  been  invaded  by  the  usurpations 
and  the  wrongs  with  which  caprice  and  arbitrary 
power  had  loaded  the  common  lands,  and  by  the 
contributions  which  had  been  exacted  under  pious 
pretences :  never  had  these  unfortunates  received 
the  least  educiation,  for  fear  lest^  their  natural 
stupidity  being  removed,  they  should  be  able  to 
reclaim  their  rights ; — they  had  never  been  in- 
spired with  the  desire  of  obtaining  property,  by 
dividing  lands  among  them,  and  by  obliging  them 
to  cultivate  them ;  in  short,  slavery,  with  all  its 
concomitant  horrors,  weighed  heavily  upon  them. 
It  was  fit  that  the  Liberator  should  break  the 
chains  which  fettered  these  unhappy  people,  by 
causing  a  discontinuance  of  those  abuser  to  which 
they  were  the  victims,  and  by  preparing  them, 
by  instruction,  for  the  class  of  men  and  citizens^ 
Such  were  the  objects  his  Excellency  proposed 
to  himself,  when,  in  the  regulation  of  the  20th 
May,  he  declared  that  all  obligations  were  to  be 
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treated  conformably  to  the  laws  of  each  country ; 
that  the  lands  should  be  divided  amongst  ^e 
families,  giving  to  each  as  mach  as  they  could 
conveniently  cultivate ;  that  the  remainder  of  the 
lands  should  be  farmed,  and  the  prodoce  of  the 
rents  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
masters  of  the  public  schools ;  that  the  natives 
should  cultivate  for  themselves  the  land  allotted 
them,  and  should  be  able  to  let  it  by  a  formal 
contract,  autborieed  by  the  civil  judge;  that 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  ecclesiastical 
contributions  ;  that  no  one  should  employ  them 
without  satisfying  them  for  thdr  labour  according 
to  their  agreement ;  and  that  they  should  not  be 
interrupted  or  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  their 
talents  and  industry,  in  trading  with  their  pro^ 
duce  and  efiects^  or  in  attending  the  markets  and 
fairs  which  they  preferred  for  their  greater  con- 
venience. 

This  order  met  with  the  same  prompt  obedience 
as  that  of  the  31st  May,  of  which  we  h»ve  before 
spoken ;  but  your  Excellency  not  only  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  military  and  civil  governors,  but 
also  to  the  discreet  Director  of  Arzobispado,  that 
he  on  his  part  might  give  it  effect,  and  assist  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  magistrates  for  its  exe- 
cution. In  this  the  civil  governors  of  Antioquia 
and  of  Pamplooa  having  met  with  some  obstacles, 
consulted  your  Excdlency,  who  with  prompt 
decision  facilitated  the  means  of  completing  this 
interesting  regulation :  and  that  it  should  pro- 
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dijtce  a  greater  efiect,  and  be  more  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  natives,  who,  accustomed  to  slavery, 
almost  adored  the  fetters  which  enchained  them, 
your  Excellency  awarded  them  a  portion  of  the 
taxes,  and  made  still  greater  concessions  to  those 
who  represented  their  sufferings,  misery,  and  con- 
stant services.  Interest  will  effect  that  which 
perhaps  could  not  be  attained  by  reason,  which, 
in  oppressed  and  enslaved  beings,  is  always  feeble. 
Tlie  benefit  of  public  schools  being  granted  to 
the  natives,  your  Excellency  considered  that  the 
latter  classes  of  society  had  an  equal  claim  to  par- 
take of  it ;  and  you  opened  them  to  all  by  the 
regulation  of  the  6th  October.  Every  city,  every 
town,  every  parish,  must  have  a  school,  supported 
by  their  own  or  their  neighbours'  contributions, 
and  directed  by  the  sacred  duty  of  forwarding 
the  education  and  instruction  of  the  children 
given  them  by  Providence.  The  direction  of  these 
public  seminaries  your  Excellency  vested  in  the 
civil  governors,  empowering  them  to  make  all  the 
internal  arrangements,  as  far  as  regarded  instruc- 
tion, rewards  and  punishments,  recommending 
them  to  remove  all  opposing  obstacles,  and  mak- 
ing them  responsible  for  all  the  evils  which  might 
affect  the  public  cause,  by  their  negligence  or 
inattention  in  a  point  of  such  transcendent  im- 
portance. In  order  also  to  make  this  benefit  as 
general  as  possible,  your  Excellency  called  upon 
all  regular  prelates  to  establish  a  school  in  each 
convent,  according  to  thejlesire  of  the  apostolic 
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«ee :  they  consented,  and  your  Excellency  de- 
creed it.  The  good  effects  which  will  accrue 
from  these  establishments  are  beyond  calculation. 
The  sciences,  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  industry, 
will  advance  in  proportion  as  the  first  rudiments 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  become  more 
general.  The  study  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
men  will  produce  citizens,  and  the  doctrines  of 
religion  and  Christian  morality  will  form  their 
manners  j  and  both  the  church  and  state  will  be 
furnished  with  subjects  who  can  be  employed  to 
the  advantage  of  both. 

But  these  regulations  would  have  beeii  useless, 
or  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual,  had  not  your 
Excellency  fixed  the  19th  August  for  the  regu- 
lation and  organization  of  the  municipal  funds^ 
The  commercial  juntas,  always  proceeding  in  con- 
junction with  the  corporation,  are  to  decree  re- 
wards from  the  civic  funds,  to  those  who  shall 
improve  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  industry. 
These  funds  also  are  to  furnish  means  of  repair- 
ing and  making  public  roads,  and  for  the  salaries 
of  the  masters  of  public  schools  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  As  the  funds  of  some  cities  have  been 
so  diminis)ied  by  maladministration,  as  to  be  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  first  necessities,  in  order 
to  reorganize  them,  and  make  them  productive, 
your  Excellency  renewed  the  provisions  of  the 
order  for  intendants,  and,  conformably  to  it,  de- 
creed, that  all  the  branches  of  these  funds  should 
be  put  to  public  auction ;  that  committees  should 
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be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  regu- 
lating the  application  of  this  property ;  that  stew- 
*  ards  should  be  named  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing it;  that  coffers  should  be  provided  for  its 
reception ;  that  none  should  be  paid  away  with- 
out an  order  signed  by  the  whole  committee ; 
that  no  extraordinary  expense  should  be  incurred 
without  the  approbation  of  the  government  of 
the  department;  and  that,  finally,  the  committees 
and  collectors  should  hand  in  accounts,  to  be  in. 
spected  by  the  corporation,  and  approved  by  the 
ministers  of  the  public  treasury,  which  approval 
shall  be  notified  by  a  certificate  from  the  superior 
chamber  of  accounts*  The  responsibility  of  these 
magistrates,  and  their  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
promise  the  happiest  results ;  and  the  municipal 
funds  being  once  regulated,  the  execution  of  the 
decree  of  the  21st  May  will  be  easy,  and  its  ful- 
filment more  expeditious  than  that  of  the  6tb 
October. 

With  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  your 
Excellency  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Minerva ;  but  much  was 
wanting  to  raise  it  to  its  perfection,  and  before 
undertaking  so  great  a  task,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  obstacles  which  presented  themselves. 
There  existed  a  very  serious  one ;  it  was,  that  the 
seminaries  and  colleges  were  not  under  the  iur- 
spection  of  Government,  as  tjjey  should  be  at  al 
times,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  youth  there  brough 
up  are  educated,  not  for  the  church  alone,  bv 
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for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  that  their  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  solely  conihied  to  the  chant, 
the  morals,  the  liturgy,  and  the  holy  Scripture,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  the  natural  and  abstract 
sciences,  and  even  to  the  study,  of  rights.  This 
your  Excellency  represented  to  his  Excellency 
the  President,  who,  by  the  decree  of  the  90th 
June,  placed  the  patronage  and  government  of 
the  houses  of  education  and  study,  including  the 
seminaries,  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  departments,  at  the  same  time  retaining  in 
favour  of  the  priests,  the  right  of  naming  the  se- 
minarists,  and  the  exercise  of  their  duties  with 
respect  to  them. 

This  decree  settled  the  claims  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  over  the  seminaries ;  and 
your  Excellency,  the  better  to  fix  them,  and  to 
avoid  all  matter  of  dispute  and  contention  in  the 
affitir,  and  at  the  same  time  regulate  the  order 
and  economy  of  that  of  the  capital,  made  the 
decree  of  the  8th  July,  by  which  the  appointment 
of  rector,  vice-rector,  and  fellows,  as  well  as  the 
professors  of  Latin,  philosophy,  and  civit  and 
canon  law,  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  reserving  for  the  ecclesiastical  prelate  the 
appointment  of  professor*  of  theology,  as  being' 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  semioafy. 
The  term  of  service  of  the  rector,  vice-rectw, 
and  fellows,  was  then  fixed ;  the  regulations  for 
the  nominations  were  also  established,  as  well  as 
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the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  appointment  of 
professors :  The  cases  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
power  could  interfere,  were  clearly  pointed  out 
The  learned  Provisor  of  the  Arzobispado  hastened 
to  obey  those  decrees  as  soon  as  they  were  com- 
municated  to  him  $  and  your  Excellency  imme- 
diately provided  for  filling  the  vacant  professor- 
ships with  persons  who  would  be  more  exact  in 
the  discharge  of  their  important  duties,  than  those 
who  had  occupied  them  in  the  interim. 

Your  Excellency,  thus  authorized  to  direct  the 
colleges  and  houses  of  education,  undertook  to 
introduce  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  method  of 
study,  which  was  very  desultory  and  defective. 
The  students  learnt  Latin  without  first  knowing 
their  native  tongue;  they  finished  philosophy, 
law,  and  theology,  without  first  knowing  the  his- 
tory of  those  branches  of  literature,  their  origin, 
by  whom  invented  and  cultivated,  the  analogies 
existing  among  them,  to  what  objects  they  were 
directed,  and  what  advantages  society  had  de- 
rived from  their  introduction :  they  terminated 
their  studies,  passed  their  degrees,  and  entered 
into  society,  without  ever  haying  heard  of  rhetoric 
or  oratory ;  and  while  their  minds  were  stufibd 
with  texts,  doctrines,  and  authorities,  they  were 
ignorant  in  what  spot  of  the  earth  they  lived, 
what  rights  they  possessed,  what  obligations  they 
owed  to  society,  as  men  and  citizens,  and,  in  fact, 
had  not  the  least  notion  or  power  of  writing  a 
correct  sentence. 
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Desirous  that  the  youth  should  acquire  in  the 
colleges  every  class  of  useful  knowledge,  by  the 
act  of  the  l6th  October  your  Excellency  formed 
a  new  plan  of  studies,  intended  to  correct  the 
errors  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  ancient 
method.  The  Castilian  Grammar  was  to  be  ac- 
quired before  the  Latin ;  lectures  were  to  be  de- 
livered in  rhetoric,  and  in  Latin  and  philosophy ; 
the  study  of  the  Belles  Lettres  was  to  be  preceded 
by  that  of  their  history ;  the  young  men  were  to 
learn  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
civil  and  military  architecture  ;  at  an  early  period 
they  were  to  be  accustomed  to  form  discourses 
upon  subjects  proposed  to  them ;  and  emulation, 
the  origin  and  cause  of  progress  and  advance- 
ment, was  to  be  promoted  by  annual  examina- 
tions, and  by  public  and  private  theses  among  a 
great  number  of  students.  In  order  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  professors  in  this  plan,  your 
Excellency  obliged  them  by  an  oath,  to  express  in 
the  certificates  they  should  give  their  pupils,  that 
they  had  passed  through  the  several  studies  before 
referred  to ;  and  appointed  a  director  of  studies 
who  should  pass  these  certificates,  without  which 
they  could  not  obtain  their  degrees.  May  Hea- 
ven grant  that  the  directors  and  teachers  of  youth 
in  these  colleges  may  further  the  views  of  the 
Government,  and  contribute  their  part  to  perfect 
the  public  education,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Socrates,  was  the  best  service  that  could  be  ren« 
dered  to  the  state ! 
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Although  your  Excellency,  in  laying  dawn  the 
new  plan  of  studies,  ordered  it  to  be  observed 
throughout  all  the  convents,  as  much  as  their 
institutions  would  allow,  yet  you  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  repeat,  in  the  decree  of  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, that  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  convent  of 
San  Francisco  de  Tunja,  it  was  not  conditional 
alone,  but  absolute.  That  useful  community, 
animated  by  the  most  lively  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  and  desirous  of  propagating  the  intelligence 
and  liberal  principles  which  its  worthy  sons  pos- 
sessed, and  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
the  province  in  which  it  was  situated,  begged 
your  Excellency's  permission  to  teach  publicly, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  all  the  other  studies 
which  are  indispensable  for  obtaining  degrees. 
Your  Excellency  having  heard  the  application  of 
the  university,  granted  its  prayer,  happy  in  be- 
ing thus  enabled  to  give  a  proof  of  your  esteem 
for  the  virtues  of  San  Francis,  and  to  reward  the 
inhabitants  of  Tunja  for  the  constant  sacrifices 
they  have  made  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
university,  therefore,  undertook  to  teach  the 
above-mentioned  studies;  and  that  they  should 
produce  as  quick  an  effect  as  possible,  a  Latin 
school  was  esti^blished  in  the  same  convent,  and  a 
master  appointed  whose  salary  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  public  funds.  The  direction  of  this  establish- 
ment was  intrusted  to  the  civil  governor  of  the 
province ;  and  for  its  better  regulation  it  was  or- 
dered, that  the  master  should  annually  present  a 
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list  of  the  matriculated  students,  that  there  might 
be  annual  disputations  before  a  person  named  by 
the  Government,  who  should  report  the  merits  of 
both  parties,  and  issue  the  necessary  diplomas. 
If  fathers  of  families  duly  appreciate  the  benefits 
your  Excellency  has  bestowed  upon  them,  Tiinja 
in  a  few  years  will  enjoy  the  advantages  whidi 
are  inseparable  from  civilization  and  knowledge. 
How  useful  to  the  Republic  would  be  the  mul- 
tiplication of  similar  establishments!  If  in  each 
province  of  Cundinamarca  there  were  at  least 
one,  the  study  of  certain  branches,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  humanities,  would  have  become  ge- 
neral i   abilities,  which  for  want  of  cultivation 
remain  unnoticed,  would  burst  from  obscurity ; 
young  people,  who,  for  want  of  means  to  go  to 
the  colleges,  cannot  gain  any  instruction,  would 
receive  it  in  their  own  country,  and  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  prosecute  with  advantage  the  arts, 
or  commerce,  or  even  to  fill  the  <^ces  of  state. 
These  considerations  induced  your  Excdlency 
to  wish  to  make  the  favour  you  dispensed   to 
Tunja  general  for  the  people  of  every  depart- 
ment; and  you  had  even  endeavoured  to  grant 
it  to  Socorro,  where  the  convent  abandoned  by 
the  Capuchins  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
college  ;  but  obstacles  presented  themselves,  and 
your  Excellency  knows  that  all  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained at  the  commencement.     Time  will,  how* 
ever,  do  much ;  and  the  General  Congress  will 
complete  what  your  Excellency  has  begun. 
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Besides^  of  what  use  is  it»  Excdlent  Sir»  that 
people  become  enlightened^  if  they  are  conti- 
nuallj  exposed  to  cruel  disorders,  by  which  the 
lives  of  individuals  are  endangered.  The  Re- 
public has  a  far  greater  interest  in  the  in- 
crease and  preservation  of  men,  than  in  their 
instnictioo ;  for,  as  a  sacred  writer  observes^ 
in  the  multitude  of  people  consists  the  dig- 
nity of  a  government.  Your  Excellency  was 
actuated  byj  these  sentiments,  when,  by  a  regu- 
lation of  die  29d  May,  yon  decreed  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  hospital  in  the  province  of  So- 
corro, and  entreated  those  to  enter  who  had  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  elephantiasis. 
In  truth,  the  disease  of  San  Lazaro  is  very  alarm- 
ing, and  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  its  duration 
is  great  In  order  to  arrest  its  progress,  your 
Excellency  ordered  the  civil  governments  of 
Tunja,  Pamplona,  Mariquita,  Neyva,  Socorro, 
and  Bogota,  to  collect  all  disease^  persons  living 
in  their  ra^ective  provinces,  and  send  them  to 
the  hospital,  where,  conformably  to  your  Excdr 
lency's  orders,  they  were  separated  from  all  in- 
Wcourse  with  the  healthy,  and  assisted  in  spirir 
tual  matters  by  a  capuchin,  in  their  disease  by 
a  physician,  and^  in  their  wants  by  a  commission- 
^,  to  be  named  by  the  civil  governor  of  Socorro^ 
whom  your  Excellency  fully  empowered  to  esta- 
blish this  hospital,  and  to  superintend  its  direc*- 
tion. 
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This  commissioner  has  the  right  to  take  a  sixth 
part  of  the  ninths  (noveno)  of  hospitals,  and  the 
amount  of  a  pint  in  every  gallon  of  brandy  which 
is  sold  in  the  administration,  and  three-fourths 
per  cent  paid  by  the  collectors :  these  are  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
patients,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  doctor 
and  chaplain.  Your  Excellency  has  omitted  no* 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  speedy  esta- 
blishment of  so  useful  an  institution :  you  regu- 
lated its  internal  arrangements,  ordered  the  form 
of  the  edifice,  and  designated  the  spot  where  it 
should  be  erected ;  you  completed  its  erection, 
and  gave  the  most  impressive  advice  to  the  ma- 
gistrate commissioned  to  superintend  it.  If  the 
event  should  be  as  your  Excellency  desires,  Cun- 
dinamarca  will  be  freed  from  a  plague,  which, 
although  not  so  active,  was  as  cruel  and  horrible 
as  that  which  depopulated  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Pericles. 

While  your  Excellency  was  thus  endeavouring 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  elephantiasis,  another 
plague  appeared  in  the  northern  provinces,  which 
called  forth  the  attention  of  the  Crovernment 
The  small-pox  made  great  ravages  in  Socorro, 
Tunja,  and  Pamplona.  The  governors  having 
represented  this,  to  you,  your  Excellency,  by  way 
of  remedy,  sent  them  a  third  time  vaccine  pus^ 
accompanied  by  instructions  as  to  the  remedies  to 
be  applied.  The  effects  of  the  disease  were  thus 
stopped,  and  vaccinated  children  were  then  sent 
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to  the  capital,  who,  by  contact,  communicated 
the  remedy  to  those  people  who  were  suffering 
under  the  disease :  express  orders  were  also  given 
to  preserve  and  propagate  the  remedy  as  much 
as  possible.  The  public  treasury  contributed 
nothing  on  this  occasion,  and  your  Excellency 
met  the  expenses  by  extraordinary  resources* 

A  few  days  after,  the  province  of  Socorro  pre- 
sented itself  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and,  with 
accents  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  implored 
anew  the  assistance  and  compassionate  regards  of 
the  Government: — ^it  had  been  the  prey  of  a 
dreadful  disease,  which  first  attacked  the  freemen 
who  were  in  the  military  service,  and  had  then 
communicated  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vara-* 
Florida  and  Socorro,  where  in  a  short  time  its  pro- 
gress was  most  rapid.  Your  Excellency  heard 
the  complaints  of  these  people,  and  relieved  them 
by  sending  from  this  capital,  at  the  public  expense, 
a  physician  well  known  for  his  talents  and  judg- 
ment, who,  assisted  by  the  governor-general  com- 
mandant of  the  province,  took  such  decisive 
measures  that  the  disease  almost  immediately  dis- 
appeared. Your  Excdlency  also  adopted  with 
complete  success  precautionary  means  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading  to  the  neighbouring 
provinces. 

These  have  not  been  the  only  precautions  of 
your  Excellency  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  saf. 
fering  humanity.  At  the  same  time  that  you  esta- 
blished an  hospital,  and  provided  for  the  preser^ 
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vation  of  the  health  of  each  citizen,  and  the  relief 
of  those  who  had  lost  it,  you  directed  the  civil 
governors  of  Socorro  and  Pamplona  to  visit  the 
hospitals  of  San  Gil,  Vara-Florida,  and  Giron,  the 
management  of  which  was  but  ill  understood. 
The  application  of  the  funds  was  not  veiy  cor- 
rect ;  the  attention  to  the  sick  not  very  particular ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  do  away  with  some  abuses 
introduced  by  negligence  and  carelessness,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  unfortunates  who  had  betaken 
themselves  for  cure  to  these  charitable  houses. 
The   commissioners  being  nominated,  received 
orders  to  inspect,  examine,  and  investigate,  either 
by  themselves  or  by  persons  in  their  confidence  ; 
to  make  the  reforms  which  they  judged  necessary, 
and  to  render  an  account  to  your  Excellency  of 
the  result  of  the  commission,  in  order  that,  upon 
these  data,  measures  might  be  taken  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  patients. 

Although  the  commissioners'  report  has  not 
been  received,  yet  your  Excellency  being  per- 
suaded that  partial  measures  never  produce  a 
general  effect,  and  that  the  hospitals  will  never 
have  able  practitioners  till  a  body  be  formed 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  has 
formed  the  plan  of  establishing  a  medical  board, 
in  whom  the  power  of  examination  shall  be  in- 
vested.  The  study  of  medicine  will  then  com- 
mence ;  botany,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy  will  be 
taught  amongst  us ;  regular  shops  will  be  open- 
ed, unskilful  apothecaries  will  be  discouraged,  and 
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those  articles  which  are  now  neglected  will  re-^ 
ceive  order  and  regularity.  Some  difficulties,  and 
principally  the  want  of  funds,  have  prevented 
your  Excellency  from  establishing  the  medical 
board ;  but  the  love  of  humanity,  the  common 
interest,  and  the  general  happiness,  will  enable 
your  Excellency  to  overcome  what  appears  almost 
invincible. 

But  while  thus  occupied  by  so  many  objects, 
and  engaged  in  their  organization,  others  of  a 
different  dass^  but  of  far  greater  interest  to  society, 
demanded  prompt  remedies  and  decisive  measures 
to  prevent  their  fatal  consequences.  The  bishop 
of  Popayan^  not  content  with  having  abandoned 
his  diocese,  prohibited  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation the  ecclesiastical  and  metropolitan  chapter 
from  naming  a  vicar ;  and  this  with  the  malicious 
design  of  producing  anarchy  in  the  church,  of 
making  his  own  presence  desirable,  and  of  in- 
ducing the  unwary  to  declare  for  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  desert  the  banners  of  the  Re- 
public, whose  friends  and  adherents  he  declared 
excommunicated.  There  was  every  thing  to  fear 
from  so  horrible  a  seduction,  in  which  the  wear 
pons  of  the  church  were  employed  against  those 
who  had  proclaimed  their  rights,  and  had  fought 
for  them  ;  but  your  Excellency,  in  order  to  des- 
troy and  annihilate  it  at  one  blow,  availed  your- 
self of  the  same  arms,  supporting  them  by  reason 
and  justice,  by  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  canonical  institutions.     The  learned  provisor 
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df  Arzobispado,  at  the  request  of  your  Excels 
lency,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  theologians 
and  canons,  addressed  certain  exhortations  to  the 
bishop  of  Popayan ;  proving,  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  no  way  opposed  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel ;  that  the  patriots  were  not  deficient  either 
in  the  doctrines  or  the  practice  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  the  censures  fulminated  by  that  prelate 
in  matters  purely  political,  were  vain,  null,  and 
of  no  effect 

The  fears  and  apprehensions  were  in  a  great 
measure  calmed  by  this  declaration,  emanating 
from  a  legitimate  authority,  more  extensive  in 
some  cases  than  that  of  the  bishop,  and  which 
could  correct,  reform,  and  recall  its  measures; 
but  the  root  of  the  evil  still  remained,  the  tempest 
had  not  entirely  passed  over.  The  author  of 
those  censures  was  still  acknowledged  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  even  was  so  by  your  Excellency,  who  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  upon  him  to  return.  There 
was  no  other  jurisdiction  but  his  own ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  discord  and  dissension  reared  them- 
selves in  the  church  which  God  had  confided  to 
him.  Strange  paradox,  to  exist  and  not  exist  at 
the  same  time !  a  paradox  which  was  reserved  for 
Serior  Ximenes  alone  to  reconcile.  Being  con- 
vinced that  no  measures  could  be  kept  with  this 
prelate;  that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  upon 
any  terms  with  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  annihilate  his 
influence,  and  insure  the  public  tranquillity, — ^your 
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Excellency,  availing  yourself  <rf*  the  powers  grant- 
ed  by  the  laws  in  such  case,  and  especially  the 
strongest  of  all-^-^the  public  welfare,  expelled  this 
prelate  from  the  territory  of  Colombia,  and  on 
the  11th  Januaiy  decreed  his  banishment,  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  temporalities* 

The  surprise  of  Popayan  by  the  royal  tioops 
paralyzed  for  a  shmrt  time  the  effects  of  these 
measures.  The  bishop  returned  with  Calzada;. 
and  the  conduct  which  he  then  manifested,  proved 
more  and  more  your  Excellency's  prudence  in 
banishing  him.  He  came,  but  not  to  console  his 
flock,  to  instruct  and  edify  it  j  but  to  terrify, 
oppress,  and  destroy  it. .  He  prohibited,  and 
made  all  the  curates  of  the  province  of  Cauca 
swear  to  enforce  the  prohibition,  the  administer- 
ing the  sacraments  to  the  friends  of  independence, 
e¥en  in  case  of  death.  So  scandalous  an  abuse, 
in  a  minister  of  peace  and  conciliation,  obliged 
your  Excellency  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious 
and  vigorous  means  to  prevent  its  consequences ; 
and  thus  having  recovered  tlie  province  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  tliis  civil  and  religious 
war,  you  published  the  decree  abov6  referred  to, 
and  desired  the  learned  provisor  of  Arzobispado, 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  the 
canons  in  the  metropolitans  to  supply  the  negli- 
gence of  the  suffragans,  he  would  nominate  a 
vicar-general  of  the  bishopric  of  Popayan.  The 
order  was  complied  with ;  the  nomination  was 
made,  and  fell  upon  an  ecclesiastic  eminent  for 
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his  learning,  virtues,  and  devotion  to  the  Govern- 
ment, ^nd  to  those  faithful  ministers  chai^ged 
with  executing  its  orders.  His  measures  have 
proved  the  prudence  of  his  election :  he  has  filled 
up  the  rectorships  of  Cfaoco  and  Antioquia,  as 
your  Excellency  had  recommended ;  he  has,  at 
the  request  of  your  Excellency,  restored  to  their 
cures  those  whom  the  hishop  had  dispossessed ; 
and  has  re-estabUshed  that  peace  and  tranquillity 
so  much  desired  by  the  church  of  Popayan. 

The  ecclesiastical  affidrs  of  this  diocese  being 
thus  regulated,  your  Excellency  directed  your 
attention  to  those  of  Arzobispado,  which  called 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government.  Many 
mtolerable  evils  hajd  arisen  from  tiie  benefices  not 
being  provided  for  permanently.  Benefices  ad 
interim  were  not  protected  against  canonical  pro- 
hibitions. Deserving  clergymen  were  without 
advancement,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  justice 
and  the  public  cause,  while  many  parishes  were 
totally  deserted  for  some  years,  which  was  a 
scandal  to  religion  and  Christian  morality ;  and 
all  the  archbishoprics  appeared  on  the  ruins  of 
an  edifice  which  had  once  been  noble  and  mag* 
nificent  Your  Excellency  undertook  to  raise  it 
anew,  and  to  put  an  end  to  those  abuses  which 
had  thus  undermined  it ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  tiie  provisional  law  of  the  Sd  January  was 
received,  which  declares,  that  for  the  present  and 
the  future  there  shall  be  a  concordat  with  the 
apostolic  see,  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  depart- 
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Aents  confined  themselves,  in  ecclesiastical  provi- 
sions, to  express  their  opinion  whether  the  provi- 
sion did  or  did  not  meet  with  their  approbation. 
Your  Excellency  also  required  the  learned  provi- 
sor  to  proceed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  benefices,  con- 
formably to  the  instructions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  upon  this  head.  The  learned  provisor 
being  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  your  Excellency,  proceeded  to 
nominate  to  the  vacant  benefices ;  but  this  remedy 
would  still  have  been  insufBcient,  nor  would  the 
clergy  have  been  satisfied,  had  not  your  Excel- 
lency declared,  by  a  decree  of  the  17th  August, 
that  the  Government  did  not  recognize  the  emi- 
grant  priests  as  curates,  and  that  the  cures  ob- 
tained under  the  Spanish  Government  would  be 
permanently  provided  for.  By  this  declaration 
your  Excellency  established  the  right,  that  no 
people  are  obliged  to  maintain  those  whose  coun- 
try is  at  war  with  them;  that  no  one  should 
enjoy  a  benefice  in  which  he  is  not  employed : 
the  right  also  of  the  Government  to  protect  the 
church  was  never  better  applied  than  in  bettering 
its  condition,  while  the  depriving  the  non-resi- 
dents of  their  cures  was  fully  justified  by  the 
canons.  The  ecclesiastical  prelate  required  by 
your  Excellency  to  make  the  same  declaration, 
dictated  it  in  effect;  but  before  proceeding  to 
issue  edicts  and  citations  against  those  ecclesi- 
astics, their  contumacy  was  proved.  Thus  they 
were  legally  and  canonically  deprived  of  their 
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cures,  which,  with  the  others  that  were  vacant, 
were  filled  up  according  to  the  desire  of  your  Ex- 
cellency. Thus  the  archbishopric  has  been  pro- 
vided with  regular  ministers ;  thus  the  canonical 
rules  have  been  observed ;  and  thus  the  clergy 
have  received,  by  the  exertions  of  Grovemment, 
a  part  of  that  reward  to  which  their  patriotic  ser- 
vices entitled  them. 

In  truth,  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  department 
deserve  the  respect  of  the  Government  Ani- 
mated by  their  love  and  devotion  for  the  cause 
of  independence,  they  exerted  all  the  influence 
of  their  ministry  to  animate  the  people  to  a  de- 
fence of  their  rights ;  they  have  informed  them 
in  what  they  consist  y  they  have  instructed  them 
in  their  duties,  and  have  set  the  example  of  obe- 
dience in  the  faithful  -fulfilment  of  the  measures 
dictated  by  your  Excellency.  They  have  will- 
ingly borne  their  share  in  ail  the  loans  and  con- 
tributions imposed  by  your  Excellency ;  and  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  sacrifices  they  made  in 
common  with  other  citizens,  they  disinterestedly 
gave  up  for  the  service  of  the  state  liie  ninths 
(novenos),  when  required  so  to  do  by  your  Excel- 
lency. The  patriotism  of  the  clergy  was  then 
seen  to  rise  even  to  enthusiasm.  The  most  noble 
emulation  for  serving  the  Republic  appears  to 
have  arisen  among  them  :  some  ceded  their  pro- 
perty for  a  certain  number  of  years  j  others  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war ;  others  at  the  dis- 
position of  Government :  some  gave  up  what  not 
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only  they  had  acquired  during  many  years*  ser- 
vices, but  also  their  future  gains ;  while  others 
offered  annual  donations  in  addition  to  that  of 
their  ninths  (nofoenos).  The  French  National 
Assembly,  in  its  session  of  the  4th  and  «5th  Au- 
gust 1789)  did  not  witness  from  the  ecclesiastics 
such  a  proof  of  public  spirit,  so  great  an  ardour 
for  liberty,  or  such  generous  and  disinterested 
sentiments.  Happy  are  those  people  whose  con- 
cerns are  under  such  civic  ministers  I  But  let  us 
respect  justice.  The  disposition  of  the  clergy  in 
favour  of  the  republican  cause  would  not  have 
been  so  clearly  manifested,  had  not  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  their  governors,  taken  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  triumph  of  independence, 
and  seconded  it  with  all  their  energies.  Those 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chapter,  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lar prelates  of  this  metropolis,  and  the  provisor  of 
Pompayna,  have  been  most  extraordinary.  The 
exertions  of  the  prelate  of  Arzobispado  your  Ex- 
cellency is  yourself  intimately  acquainted  with. 
In  short,  what  has  been  required  of  them  that  they 
have  refused  ?  The  most  excellent  the  President 
of  the  Republic  required  them  to  send  Pastorales : 
they  sent  them.  Your  Excellency  desired  them  to 
direct  their  prayers  to  the  Holy  See  :  they  did  so. 
Your  Excellency  exhorted  them  to  direct  the 
curates  to  ojQPer  up  public  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic :  it  was  done*  Your  Ex- 
cellency required  them  to  convoke  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices  :  they 
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convoked  one.  Your  Excellency  desired  them 
to  declare  null  the  excommunications  of  the 
bishop  of  Popayan :  they  decl£a*ed  them  to  be 
so.  This  harmony,  so  necessary  in  a  nascent 
state,  has  admirably  contributed  to  consolidate 
internal  peace,  and  to  establish  order  and  tran- 
quillity. Praise  be  to  those  ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, who  know  so  well  how  to  fulfil  their  social 
duties !  May  these  apostles  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  Colombia  be  for  ever  honoured ! 
May  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  Is^urs  and 
sacrifices,  and  may  future  generations  rank  them 
among  the  number  of  l^eir  liberators. 

So  much  deference  on  the  part  of  the  clergf 
and  its  prelates,  demanded  some  return  and  re- 
muneration from  the  Government  Your  Excel- 
lency has,  therefore,  in  all  your  undertakings, 
caused  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  canonical 
discipline  to  be  respected.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
that,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  church  or  its 
ministers,  your  Excellency  has  not  undertaken 
any  measures  without  the  agreement  and  con- 
sent of  the  respective  prelates :  that,  to  favour 
the  clergy,  your  Excellency  did  not  exact  the 
archbishoprical  fourths ;  the  participation  of 
which  the  State  had  an  undoubted  right  to  in- 
sist upon,  from  the  mitres  having  been  aban- 
doned :  that,  to  prevent  the  decay  of  sacred  edi- 
fices, your  Excellency  ordered  the  civic  authori- 
ties to  guarantee  their  repairs,  notwithstanding 
the  necessities  of  the  State  required  them   to 
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Temit  the  ninths  (nmenos)  belonging  to  each 
department  or  parish,  in  order  that  public  wor- 
ship might  not  be  injured  :  that,  finally,  to  pre- 
serve  to  the  church  its  substantial  rights^  which 
consist  in  a  belief  of  its  doctrines  and  discip- 
line, your  Excellency  took  means  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  progress  of  mipiety.  Cares 
such  as  these  should  convince  the  clergy,  tbkt 
the  Governmeut  respects  and  venerates  them,  as 
well  as  their  institutions, — should  give  them  an 
idea  of  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  them 
when  the  Republic  shall  be  firmly  established, — 
and  should  open  to  them  a  happy  prospect  in  the 
triumphs  of  independence.  If  the  clergy  re- 
main true  to  the  Government,  it  will  open  to 
them  the  way  to  honours  and  dignities,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  under  the  colomd  system, 
and  under  a  government  which  rarely  rewarded 
the  merits  and  virtues  of  Americans, 

The  exertions  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  other 
classes  of  Colombia,  are,  of  themselves  alone, 
capable  of  acquiring  independence,  but  not  of 
consolidating  it;  for  this  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  co-operate  with  the  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, who,  like  ourselves,  are  struggling  for  liber- 
ty. Let  us  be  undeceived ;  while  Spain  rules  over 
even  a  foot  of  earth  in  the  New  World,  she  wiU 
never  desist  from  making  war  upon  the  Indepen- 
dents, nor  will  she  ever  permit  them  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  peace.  Union,  therefore,  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  closer  it  is,  the  more  effective  will 
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be  the  results.  Actuated  by  this  motive,  yoiir 
Excellency  has  taken  care  to  establish  and  main- 
tain frequent  communications  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Chili  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  and  a  reci- 
procal harmony  and  good  understanding  has  been 
effected.  The  equilibrium  of  the  universe,  as 
one  of  our  writers  calls  that  harmony  which  is 
the  safeguard  of  the  American  Republics,  is  al- 
ready begun,  and  will  terminate  in  a  general  con- 
federation, which  will  guarantee  us  firom  those 
disasters  of  which  Europe  has  been  the  theatre, 
•from  the  opposing  views  of  its  governments. 

Such  have  been  the  measures  your  Excel- 
lency has  advised,  and  the  means  you  have  taken 
to  regulate  the  interior  of  the  department^  and 
to  insure  that  independence  which  was  gained 
at  Boyaca :  but  all  would  have  been  useless,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  others  had  not  been  adopted 
to  regulate  and  meliorate  the  administration  of 
justice,  without  which,  says  an  eloquent  writer,, 
states  are  nothing  but  large  societies  of  thieves. 


JUSTICE. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  considered 
by  Mr  Tomas  as  the  most  interesting  function  of 
humanity.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  honour- 
able for  men,  than  to  employ  their  reason  in  re- 
pairing the  wrongs  done  to  their  fellow-creature&; 
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than  to  avail  themselves  of  the  law  to  succour  the 
weak,  maintain  the  rights  of  each  individual,  and 
preserve  unhurt  those  of  all ;  restraining  the  pas- 
sions, correcting  vices,  and  supporting  innocence 
and  virtue  ?  If  we  remount  to  the  origin  of  so- 
ciety, we  shall  there  find  men  assembling  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  violence,  and  of 
seeking  an  asylum  against  injustice.  The  social 
contract  had  no  other  object^  no  other  view  than 
the  formation  of  governments.  The  magistrates 
are  therefore  bound  by  their  own  interests,  by 
duty,  and  their  obligations  to  society,  to  admi- 
nister justice  ;  and  this  conviction  has  influenced 
your  Excellency  in  the  formation  of  the  following 
provisions : — 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  being  re- 
established, nothing  was  more  just  than  to  restore 
to  their  former  rights  and  properties,  those  who 
had  been  deprived  of  them  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment for  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  li- 
berty* If  the  sequestration  had  still  continued ; 
if  those  who  had  caused  the  spoliation,  and  those 
who  had  contributed  to  it,  purchasing  the  confis- 
cated property,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
quiet  possession,  it  might  then  be  a  very  natural 
conclusion,,  that  oppression  was  lawful,  and  that 
patriotism  was  a  crime.  His  Excellency  the  Li- 
berator hastened  to  prevent  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences by  the  decree  of  the  15th  September 
1819,  by  which  the  confiscated  property  of  pa- 
triots must  be  given  up  to  them,  although  in  the 
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possession  of  a  third  or  fourth  person,  against 
whom  actions  might  be  brought  for  recoveiy; 
but  this  provision,  which  was  clsdmed  by  some, 
would  have  remained  without  effect,  on  account 
of  the  disputes  which  were  raised  against  the 
authorities  which  were  to  decide  in  such  cases, 
had  not  your  Excellency,  on  the  9th  January, 
referred  the  decision  to  the  civil  governors. 
These  magistrates,  having  a  greater  jurisdiction 
than  the  ordinary  judges,  and  being  professional 
men,  their  judgments  would  be  pronounced  with 
more  discernment  and  greater  reflection;  they 
would  be  better  respected,  and  more  promptly 
executed ;  and  the  dispossessed  being  exempted 
from  useless  and  heavy  expenses,  would  regain 
possession  of  their  property  in  a  shorter  time. 

But  this  possession  would  have  been  only  ephe- 
meral, had  not  your  Excellency  strengthened 
your  former  decree  by  another  of  the  23d  August, 
which  declared,  that  the  proprietors  of  estates, 
and  other  property  seized  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment^ were  not  obliged  to  repay  the  amount  of 
contributions  made  during  the  time  of  sequestra- 
tion. During  that  time  they  had  not  been  in 
possession  of  their  estates  j  and  as  the  essence  of 
a  contract  consists  in  its  possession,  it  was  an 
open  violation  of  it  to  compel  the  dispossessed  to 
pay  monies  which  they  had  never  gained  j  it  was 
also  cruel  to  oblige  them  so  to  do  when  the  same 
sequestration  had  reduced  them  to  misery.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  professional  gentlemen  of 
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the  department  whom  your  Excellency  consulted ; 
and  according  to  their  view  of  the  subject,  your 
Excellency  resolved  to  free  those  who  had  ob- 
tained restitution  of  their  property  from  all  en- 
gagements which  they  had  undertaken  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  their  creditors,  for  in  that  case  the 
reacquirement  of  their  property  would  have  been 
merely  illusory. 

If  the  interest  of  one  single  class  of  persons  had 
required  from  your  Excellency  the  declarations 
above  referred  to,  those  of  all  were  no  less  im- 
perative, that  your  Excellency,  with  the  consent 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  department,  should  expe- 
dite the  decree  of  the  28th  January,  which,  in 
certain  cases,  constituted  the  civil  governors 
judges  of  appeals.  It  in  an  incalculable  advantage 
for  those  who  are  engaged  in  litigation,  to  have 
their  cause  heard  in  their  own  department,  and  at 
no  great  distance :  this  the  people  enjoyed  in  the 
system  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  this 
should  be  their  privilege  now,  as  they  live  under 
a  government  every  way  disposed  to  administer 
justice  and  confer  happiness  upon  all,  in  every 
branch  of  administration. 

In  granting  them  this  benefit,  your  Excellency 
foresaw  that  the  civil  governors  might  err ;  that 
they  were  men;  and  that  it  was  hazardous  to 
trust  the  property  of  citizens  to  their  judgment 
solely.  In  order  to  prevent  every  abuse,  your 
Excellency  determined  that  the  tribunal  of  justice 
should  be  the  last  appeal  for  those  whose  cases 
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had  been  adjudged  in  the  second  instance  hy 
these  magistrates.  The  rights  of  individuals  and 
property  were  thus  secured,  and  the  views  of 
justice  and  of  the  litigants  the  more  likely  to  be 
obtained,  as  the  judges  will  be  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  questions  i;hey  are  to  decide 
upon. 

Although  by  the  said  provision  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  will  be  more  extensive,  yet  your 
Excellency  considered  it  necessary  to  generalize 
it,  in  order  that  all  might  equally  share  it*     As 
the  ordinary  judges  were  chiefly  resident  in  cities 
and  towns,  they  could  not  hear  and  pronounce 
upon  the  complaints  of  those  unfortunates  who 
were  oppressed  in  distant  parts ;  the  more  so,  as 
their  extreme  misery  deprived  them  of  the  means 
of  calling  for  redress.    They  belonged  to  the  hu- 
man race,  were  a  part  of  society,  and  had  equal 
claims  upon  the  laws  and  the  protection  of  Go- 
vernment with  the  other  citizens.    Such  was  the 
object  of  your  Excellency,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  the  governor-general  commandant  of  Tunja, 
you  announced  on  the  4th  April,  that  the  civil 
judges  of  the  districts  into  which  the  departments 
were  divided,  have  an  addition  to  their  ordinary 
jurisdiction — ^that  of  magistrates  of  the  district. 
As  these  officers  have  the  superintendence  of  col- 
lecting taxes,  of  establishing  public  schools,  of 
making  roads,  and  of  fulfilling  all  commissions 
intrusted  to  them,  they  ought  veiy  frequently  to 
visit  the  people  of  their  district,   and  hear  the 
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complaints  of  the  aggrieved  :  by  these  means  it  is 
hoped  justice  will  be  promptly  administered,  with- 
out the  parties  being  so  heavily  oppressed  as  they 
were  before. 

Amongst  these  unfortunates  are  to  be  reckon*- 
ed,  and  with  much  reason,  those  natives  in  whom 
the  habit  of  long  slavery  had  produced  indiffe- 
rence and  stupidity.  They  might  justly  be  con- 
siderejl  as  children,  who  were  in  need  of  a  guar- 
dian to  direct  both  themselves  and  their  afiairs. 
And  who  could  better  exercise  this  office  than 
the  Government  itself?  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, his  Excellency  the  Liberator  Presi- 
dent provided  the  necessary  means  for  their 
education,  and  for  respecting  their  social  rights ; 
and,  by  the  regulation  of  the  20th  May,  charged 
the  civil  judges  and  governors  of  the  provinces 
with  their  support  and  protection,  but  did  not 
designate  the  authority  which  was  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  their  causes.  The  tribunal  of  justice  for 
the  department  having  consulted  upon  it,  your 
Excellency,  on  the  27th  October,  declared  provi- 
sionally,  that  the  municipal  law  upon  civil  actions 
should  be  in  force  ;  and  in  criminal  cases  referred 
them  to  the  civil  governors,  who  should  imme- 
diately extend  to  them  the  protection  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  superior  tribunals. 

While  the  thunders  of  the  cannon  which  de- 
stroyed the  enemy  at  Boyaca,  and  the  shrill  blast 
of  the  trumpet  still  resounded,  it  was  not  the  time 
to  re-establish  the  Republic,  or  to  regulate  and 
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organize  it  completely.    It  was  necessary  to  notice 
gradually  what  was  to  be  corrected  or  altered,  in 
order  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice; 
and  such  has  been  your  Excellency's  plan,  in  the 
severa]  regulations  you  have  determined  upon. 
From  September  1819i  when  his  Excellency  the 
Liberator  established  a  tribunal  of  justice  in  the 
department,  and  nominated  its  ministers,  till  the 
Idth  of  last  March,  the  modes  and  forms  of 
propedure  were  not  pointed  out,  because  at  that 
time  no  case  had  occurred  for  their  declaration. 
In  one  instance  it  was  required  by  a  citizen ;  and 
your  Excellency  finding  nothing  laid  down  on 
the  subject  in  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  con* 
ciliating  the  dignity  of  the  judges  with  the  liber- 
ty of  the  litigants,  determined  that  for  the  recusa^ 
tion  the  cause  should  be  proved  without  giving 
securities,  or  subjecting  the  recusant  to  punish- 
ment, as  had  formerly  been  done  by  the  Spanish 
code ;  that  administering  oaths  to  the  judges  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  confidence  could  be  re- 
posed in  their  judgments,  as  they  might  be  influ- 
enced by  passions,  error,  or  ignorance. 

The  tribunal  of  justice  of  the  department  did 
not  conform  to  the  resolution  of  your  Excellency. 
Your  Excellency,  however,  insisted  upon  it,  not 
finding  a  sufficient  motive  for  recalling  it ;  and 
consulting  with  the  most  excellent  Liberator  and 
President,  who  at  that  time  was  in  this  capital, 
you  declared  on  the  17th  March,  that  the  regu- 
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lation  respecting  the  giving  of  securities  was  po 
longer  in  force. 

The  tribunal  of  justice  may  sentence,  applying 
the  law  erroneously,  or  by  openly  violating  its 
provisions ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  an  appeal  of 
notorious  injustice  tp  the  executive  power,  con- 
formably to  the  provisional  constitution,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  18th  February  1819.  The  ap. 
peals  of  this  class  were  very  frequent,  and  the  te- 
merity of  the  litigants  converted  into  an  evil  that 
which  had  been  established  for  their  benefit.  To 
restrain  them,  the  above  named  tribunal  advised 
your  Excellency  to  order  the  laws  of  the  Spanish 
code  to  be  observed,  and  tiiat  the  appellants 
should  be  instructed  to  give  securities  for  the 
payment  of  the  damages,  if  their  appeals  were 
not  well  founded;  and  your  Excellency,  ever 
awalce  to  the  public  good,  and  interested  in  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  those  law-suits,  and  that 
property  should  have  possessors,  granted  on  the 
17th  March  the  required  provisions. 

By  the  constitution  and  the  cited  regulations, 
his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic 
could  alone  take  cognizance  of  cases  of  notorious 
injustice,  and  he  alone  could  invalidate  the  judicial 
sentences ;  and  as  his  Excellency,  always  in  front 
of  the  armies,  directing  their  operations,  had  no 
fixed  residence,  this  arrangement  was  productive 
of  much  inconvenience.  The  documents  could 
not  be  safely  transmitted,  nor  could  his  Excel- 
lency, occupied  with  objects  of  so  much  greater 
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importance,  decide  with  quicknesa : '  thus  the  sen* 
tence  was  delayed,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties 
suffered  very  materially  from  this  delay.    TTiis 
your  Excellency  represented,  and  his  Excellency^ 
then  decreed,  on  the  20th  June,  the  formation  of 
a  commission  in  this  capital,  to  whom  were  dele- 
gated his  powers  of  examining  and  deciding  upon 
all  appeals  of  notorious  injustice.     Your  Excel- 
lency immediately  organized  it,  and  causes  were 
then  decided  with  a  promptitude  evidently  advan- 
tageous to  the  litigants,  when  the  sentences  were 
conformable  to  the  laws. 

Something,  however,  remains  to^be  done ;  but 
it  is  for  the  supreme  legislative  power  to  supply 
what  is  wanting.    The  constitution  provides,  that 
if  the  judicial  power  insists  upon  the  decrees 
which  have  been  disputed,  the  executive  shall 
give  information  of  it  to  the  senate,  in  order  that 
it  may  make  a  final  decision.    The  tribunal  of 
justice  of  the  department  has,  in  some  instances, 
availed  itself  of  the  powers  conceded  to  it :  your 
Excellency  has  suspended  all  decisions,  and  re- 
mitted to  his  Excellency  the  President  the  docu- 
ments, which  have  not  yet  returned,  owing  to  the 
enormous  distance  between  Cundinamarca  and  the 
centre  of  the  Supreme  Government    In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
limits  and  distances  should  be  shortened,  in  order 
that  the  rights  of  individuals  should  not  be  des- 
troyed, which  was  the  case  under  the  Spanish 
Government,  when  litigants  frequently  lost  the 
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v^hole  of  their  fortune  before  they  saw  the  end 
of  the  suit  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  General 
Congress  will  remove  such  serious  evils.  * 

Your  Excellency  prevented  still  greater,  when 
the  Congress  of  Guayana  resolved  that  the  high- 
court  of  justice  of  the  Republic  should  be  re- 
sumed in  the  tribunal  established  for  the  depart* 
ment  of  Venezuela^  as  that  of  Cundinamarca  had 
Considered  itself  dissolved,  and  had  understood, 
that  by  the  decree  they  were  to  send  all  the  do- 
cuments in  second  instance  to  that  place.  They 
iM>  reported  to  your  Excellency,  stating,  that,  in 
obedience,  the  tribunal  was  dissolved.  Your  Ex- 
cellency, aware  of  the  evil  consequences  that 
would  ensue,  ordered  provisionally,  that  the  Mi- 
nisters should  not  cease  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions ;  and  addressed  to  the  most  excellent  the 
President  an  energetic  and  vigorous  represen- 
tation, the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  assembly 
of  deputies  declared  that  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  had  not  been  to  dissolve  the  tribunal 
of  Cundinamarca,  and  approved  the  provisional 
measures  of  your  Excellency. 

.  The  duties  of  the  magistracy  are  not  confined 
to  the  administration  of  justice  between  indivi- 
duals ;  they  embrace  objects  far  more  extensive, 
such  as  inflicting  punishments  upon  delinquents, 
and  repairing  the  evils  which  society  has  expe- 
rienced from  crimes.  These  considerations  have 
induced  your.  Excellency  to  fix  certain  punish- 
ments for  those  who  have  infringed  the  social 
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compactf  the  rj^ts  oi  tnWs  and  the  laws  whk^h 
are  made  for  their  preservation. 
*    To  embezzle  the  property  of  others  is  doubt- 
less a  crime ;  but  when  that  property  belongs  to 
the  Republic,  the  crime  is  still  greater ;  and  the 
Roman,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Spanish  laws, 
punidied  it  with  death*    Your  £xcdleBcy,  not 
so  inexorable  as  they,  but  always  influenced  by  a 
just  severity  against  public  defaulters,  when,  by 
your  decree  of  the  Slst  January,  you  ordered 
that  the  conunissiooers  of  sequestrations  should 
render  in  th^  accounts,  also  provided,  that  those 
who  should  be  found  in  arrears^  should  be  pn* 
nished  with  five  years'  imprisonment  :-*a  salu* 
tary  provision,,which,  althoii^h  it  has  not  been 
applied  on  account  of  the  honourable  ccmduct  of 
the  majority  of  the  commissionen^  has  deprived 
those  who  are  influenced  by  less  worthy  motives, 
from  dilapidating  those  funds  in  which  both  the 
State  and  individuals  are  equally  interested* 

Indeed,  all  the  relatives  of  those  who  have 
sufiered  sequestration  of  property,  some  part  of 
it  still  remaining  to  them  after  the  deduction  <^ 
a  third  or  fifth,  have  a  right  to  complain  if  they 
be  defrauded  of  au^t  by  the  commissioners  of 
sequestration.  •  Your  Excellency  has^  however, 
received  no  complaints  from  tUs  class,  who^  by 
virtue  of  the  kforesaid  decree,  as  well  as  those 
promulgated  by  the  tribunal  of  justice  respecting 
them,  and  which  your  Excellency  has  carried 
into  effect,  enjoy  their  property,  free  frx>m  the 
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misery  to  which,  under  similar  drcumstatices,  tlie 
Spanish  Grovemment  exposed  the  friends  of  li- 
berty. 

In  order  that  those  who  had  suffered  seques- 
tration might  enter  into  possession  of  their  re* 
maining  property  as  soon  as  possible,  your  Ex- 
cellency not  only  permitted  them  to  pay  the 
fifths  and  thirds  in  kindj  and  remitted  to  them 
the  claims  of  the  treasury  upon  what  might  de- 
volve to  them  by  inheritance,  but  also,  by  the 
decree  of  1st  August,  prevailed  upon  the  creditors, 
and  those  who  had  any  demands  upon  seques- 
trated property,  to  remit  their  claims  also.  For 
this  purpose,  the  ultimate  and  peremptory  space 
of  two  months  was  fixed  for  all  demands  being 
sent  in  to  the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  after  that 
time,  no  farther  proceedings  could  be  adopted* 
Such  was  the  liberality  of  those  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic,  that  they  were  anxious  for  the  welfare 
and  comfort  even  of  the  families  of  those  who 
were  inimical  to  independence. 

Amongst  those  who  had  suffered  sequestration 
were  many  who  had  no  relatives,  and  who,  not 
having  availed  themselves  of  the  acts  of  amnesty 
of  Congress,  were  deprived  of  all  indulgences,  in 
as  much  as  they  reftised  to  present  themselves 
before  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Republic. 
Their  property  remains  therefore  for  ever  confis- 
cated. The  armistice  has  afforded  to  these  emi- 
grants an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  places 
of  their  former  residence.    Your  Excellency,  that 
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they  might  not  suppose  that  their  return  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  consequences  as  the 
postliminium  of  the  Romans,  decreed,  on  the 
20th  December,  that  no  demands  made  by  them 
for  property  confiscated  would  be  heard,  and  that 
such  property  would  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
State,  till  the  General  Congress  should  determine 
otherwise. 

The  tithes  were  also  considered  as  belonging* 
to  the  Republic,  and  were  chiefly  derived  from 
the  ninths,  the  greater  and  less  vacancies,  and 
the  cessions  of  property  which  had  been  made  by 
the  parishes.  Considerable  sums  had  been  for 
many  years  owing  to  the  State  ;  and  as  tlie  pay- 
ment cithern  would  afford  Government  the  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  treasury,  with- 
out pressing  so  heavily  upon  the  people,  your 
Excellency,  by  a  decree  of  the  24th  May,  order- 
ed, that  all  who  owed  tithes  should,  within  two 
months,  make  proposals  to  pay  their  debts,  under 
pain  of  two  years*  imprisonment.  This  decree 
was  followed  by  the  happiest  results ;  and  the 
treasury  was  much  increased  by  the  large  sums 
it  received,  in  addition  to  provisions  and  stores, 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  troops. 

The  rights  of  society  are  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  those  of  individuals, .  and  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  Government  to  protect  both.  The 
rights  of  property  and  security  had  been  invaded 
by  some  ill-disposed  people,  who  broke  into  the 
houses,  ill-treated  the  proprietors  of  them,  and 
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pillaged  their  property.  Till  this  time  this  evil 
had  been  removed  in  this  city  and  its  environs, 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  patroles  ;  and  as,  according  to  one  of  our 
laws,  when  crime  is  often  repeated,  severe  exam- 
ple becomes  necessary  to  restrain  it,  your  Excel- 
lency in  conformity  ordered,  on  the  17th  July, 
that  thieves  convicted  of  the  crime  of  theft  and 
forcible  entry  into  houses,  should,  upon  accusa- 
tion, and  upon  the  parties*  declaration  solely,  be 
sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death ;  which 
sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  as  quickly 
as  possible.  By  these  measures,  an  immediate 
stop  was  put  to  crimes  particularly  distinguished 
by  circumstances  of  atrocity. 

The  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  those  who 
had  been  the  instigators  of  these  crimes^  contri- 
buted much  to  it.  Some  deserters  had  been  the 
authors :  these  men  had  formed  the  project  of 
arming  themselves  as  guerillas,  and  were  joined 
by  several  ill-disposed  people  whose  only  interest 
is  in  disorder,  and  by  some  Spaniards  who  had 
concealed  themselves  since  the  battle  of  Boyaca. 
The  public  tranquillity  was  threatened,  and  to 
re-establish  it,  your  Excellency,  availing  yourself 
of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment in  such  cases,  had  these  deserters  and  their 
accomplices  arrested ;  and  having  continued  their 
trial  till  a  chain  of  convincing  evidence,  such  as 
they  could  not  deny,  was  established,  sentenced 
the  principal   delinquents  to  death,  and  their 
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accomplices,  in  proportion  to  their  crimes,  either 
to  the  service  of  the  army,  or  to  banishment  to 
Casanare,  Neyva,  and  San  Martin. 

After  this  act  of  severity,  in  order  to  secure 
public  tranquillity,  which  would  still  continue  to 
be  disturbed,  so  long  as  any  fugitives  remained 
concealed  in  the  mountains,  your  Excellency  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  try  the  efiect  of  milder 
measures.    The  armistice,  and  treaties  upon  the 
articles  of  war,  presented  a  favourable  opportuni- 
ty ;  and  your  Excellency  availed  yourself  of  these 
to  declare,  on  the  21st  December,  an  armistice 
to  all  who  should  be  so  circumstanced,  and  who 
should  present  themselves  within  eight  days  to 
the  nearest  j  udge.    Those  who  availed  themselves 
of  it  returned  again  to  the  bosom  of  their  families* 
resumed  the  exercise  of  their  respective  duties, 
and  lived  free  from  care  and  inquietude. 
•    As  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  Government 
to  make  men  virtuous  and  just,  so,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  vigorous  measures  are  adopted  to  re- 
press crimes,  some  will  still  be  found  to  commit 
them  :  there  will  be  thieves,  and  punishment  be- 
comes necessary,  that  they  may  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  violating  their  duties.    For  this  object 
your  Excellency  founded  the  prison  of  the  Mines 
of  La  Baxa ;  which  the  Governor  General-Com- 
mandant of  Pamplona  regulated  and  organized, 
by  order  of  your  Excellency,  for  the  reception  of 
all  criminals  from  the  provinces  of  Neyva,  Ma- 
riquita,  Casanare,  Socorro,  Tunja,  Bogota,  and 
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PamploDa,  wha  iDij^t  be  convicted  of  theft,  the 
sentence  having  been  pronounced  by  the  tribu- 
nal of  justice  for  the  department  Some  have 
already  been  sent  there ;  and  labour  and  conti- 
nual occupation  will  produce  such  a  change  in 
their  habits  and  character,  'as  that  the  Republic 
may  one  day  have  the  faienefit  of  their  reformatioiL 

The  distance  of  Ney  va,  Mariquita,  and  Bogota 
from  Pamplona  is  very  considerable,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  criminals  are  too  great  from  so  long 
a  journey,  as  it  renders  the  punishment  more 
severe  by  entirely  cutting  them  off  from  their 
families.  Humanity  becomes  interested  for  them, 
and  justice  requires,  that,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
they  should  suffer  their  punishment,  if  it  were 
possible,  in  the  very  place  in  Which  they  commit- 
ted the  crime.  Your  Excellency  hopes  to  efiect 
this,  by  establishing  another  prison  in  the  Mine 
of  Mai  Paso  de  Mariquita,  the  proprietor  of 
which  has  agreed  with  the  Government  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  service  of  the  State,  he  receiving  a 
third  part  of  the  nett  proceeds,  deducting  the  costs 
to  which  he  must  be  liable  for  this  third.  The 
first  six  months  will  prove  whether  this  engage- 
ment will  or  will  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
treasury ;  and  from  the  results  your  Excellency 
will  be  able  to  establish  the  prison  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

It  was  necessary  that  your  Excellency  should 
ako  correct  another  evil,  which  was  constantly  re- 
curring, that  of  each  citizen  taking  upon  himself 
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to  refuse  receiving  the  money  which  was  in  cir- 
culation. It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  national 
sovereignty  exclusively  to  determine  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  coin  $  but  as  this  refusal  was 
chiefly  caused  by  the  variations  which  the  coin 
has  experienced  among  us»  and  by  the  particular 
form  of  the  coin,  which,  being  without  a  border, 
admitted  the  doubt  of  its  being  clipped ;  under 
these  circumstances,  the  irregularity  could  not  be 
punished  with  that  severity  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary.  Your  Excellency  has 
therefore  been  satisfied  with  declaring,  in  your 
decrees  of  the  21st  February  and  24th  March, 
that  they  who  should  refuse  to  receive  the  money 
which,  by  existing  laws,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Republic,  had  been 
decreed  lawful,  and  which  your  Excellency  nam- 
ed and  designated,  should  be  subject  to  severe 
penalties ;  and  with  respect  to  clipped  money» 
your  Excellency  added,  that  it  should  pass  for  its 
nominal  value,  provided  it.  has  not  lost  one^third 
of  its  original  weight. 

But  all  these  cares  for  the  better  execution  and 
administration  of  justice  required  the  final  settle- 
ment of  territory,  without  which,  tlie  authorities 
and  magistrates,  being  frequently  involved  in  dis- 
putes, could  not  give  effect  even  to  the  most  ad- 
vantageous measures.  Your  Excellency,  in  order 
to  avoid  enls  so  great,  fixed  provisionally,  and 
.  till  the  determination  of  the  General  Congress, 
the  limits   of  the  provinces  of  Mariquita  and 
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Bogota,  which  at  all  times'  had  been  a  matter  of 
dispute,  and  regulated  those  of  the .  district  of 
Antioquia,  which  had  been  ill  defined. 

In  the  itlidst  of  so  many  cares,  and  engaged 
by  so  many  important  objects,  your  Excellency 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  harmony  and 
concord  subsist  amongst  all  the  authorities  of  the 
department  If  at  any  time  any  rivalship  has 
existed,  it  could  neither  be  attributed  to  passions 
nor  ambition,  but  to  an  anxious  wish  for  the  bet- 
ter accomplishment  of  the  laws,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  respective  duties.  The  firmne3S  and 
decision  of  your  Excellency  have  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  magistrates ;  and  all  their  disagree- 
ments have  ceased,  without  the  public  being  pre- 
judiced by  them. 

The  same  harmony  has  existed  between  the 
people  and  their  chiefs,  whom  they  love  and  re- 
spect, and  in  whose  discretion  and  honour  they 
have  the  utmost  confidence.  If  your  Excdllency 
intended  to  separate  any  of  them,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  different  destination,  you  immediate- 
ly received  addresses  from  the  difierent  districts, 
remonstrating  against  the  measure;  and  your 
Excellency,  ever  attentive  to  the  public  voice, 
condescended  to  give  way.  Your  Excellency 
has  ever  been  prompt  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  and  with  equal  promptitude  has  dis- 
tributed justice.  If  at  any  time  military  excesses 
have  taken  place,  your  Excellency  has  instantly 
punished  the    offender,    and  re-established  the 
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most  perfect  harmony  between  the  military  and 
the  pec^le. 

Your  Excellency  must  experience  the  greatest 
satisfaction  from  reflecting,  that,  during  your 
administration,  each  citizen  has  lived  securely  in 
his  dwelling,  and  has  enjoyed  his  property  in  full 
and  perfect  liberty :  that  your  vigilance  has  con- 
stantly watched  over  the  individual  tranquillity  of 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  general  quiet  of  the 
department :  that  no  party  or  faction  has  reared 
its  head ;  and  that  all  your  measures  have  been 
executed  with  promptitude,  zeal,  and  activity. 

Such,  most  excellent  Sir,  is  the  sketch  of  the 
conduct  of  your  Excellency  during  the  year  we 
have  just  terminated :  the  people  can  judge  for 
themselves,  whether  you  have  fulfilled  your  duty, 
and  made  them  sensible  of  the  difference  of  the 
Spanidi  Government  The  General  Congress, 
to  which  your  Excellency  is  about  to  submit  all 
the  measures  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  to 
whose  sovereign  tribunal  your  Excellency  will 
render  an  account  of  your  adqainistration,  will 
correct  and  add  all  that  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
Republic  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  political  perfec- 
tion. The  Congress  will  complete  the  work  of 
independence  already  begun,  and  persevered  in 
at  such  vast  cost.  It  will  consolidate  the  union, 
and  will  give  to  CcJombia,  laws  and  institutions 
more  enlightened,  more  liberal,  and  more  con- 
formable  to  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  gene- 
ral wish  of  the  people.     In  the  mean  time,  your 
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Excellency  may  congratulate  yourself  with  the 
proud  thought  of  having  contributed  all  your 
powers  to  the  freedom  of  your  fellow-country- 
men, after  having  fought  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  most  excellent  Senor,  Estanislao  Vergara ; 
The  most  excellent  the  Vice-President  Gene- 
ral Francisco  de  Paula  Santander. 

Bogota,  31st  December  1820. 

The  preceding  documents  were  directed  to  the 
Executive  Power  of  the  Republic,  accompanied 
by  the  following  Note : — 

SiR,-*-No  satisfaction  can'equal  that  which  fills 
the  heart  of  a  magistrate  who  presents  an  account 
of  his  administration  before  the  eyes  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  those  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Such 
is  my  feeling  in  now  presenting,  through  your 
kind  medium,  to  his  Excellency  the  Liberator 
.and  President,  the  accompanying  documents  re- 
specting the  different  measures  which  I  dictated 
last  year,  as  chief  of  this  extensive  department 

It  is  not  for  me  to  boast  of  complete  success, 
but  I  may  congratulate  myself  upon  having  ful« 
filled  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Authority,  and 
that  my  zeal  for  accomplishing  them  has  in  no 
way  affected  the  tranquillity  of  these  provinces. 
From  the  mouths  of  the  Magdalena  to  Arauca, 
and  from  Popayan  as  far  as  Tachira,  there  is  but 
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one  sentiment,  and  one  interest,— -that  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Your  Excellency  will  apply  these  documents 
as  you  may  judge  fit,  and  I  will  immediately 
send  those  decrees  and  provisions  to  which  they 
refer,  in  order  that  they  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  General  Congress  at  the  proper  period. 

May  Heaven  preserve  your  Excellency  many 
years.  F.  P.  Santandek. 

Bogota^  January  15.  1821. 

To  the  Minister  at  War  of  the  Government  of 
Colombia.  . 


Statement,  shewing  the  Sums  remitted  by  the 
Treasury  of  Bogota,  throughout  the  year  18S0, 
to  the  different  Corps  of  the  Army,  to  the  Fac- 
tories, and  on  account  of  attested  payments  for 
their  Equipment,  Subsistence,  &c. 

Pens.       Resla. 

To  the  head-quarters  of  the  Libe- 
rator, -  -         -  251,200    0 

To  the  order  of  his  Excellency  the 

President,  :         -         -         34,000    0 

To  General  Paez,  in  money  collect- 
ed by  the  Viceroy,  88,000  pesos, 
and  in  doubloons,  10,000  pesos,       48,000    6 

To  Cauca,  and  the  army  of  Popayan,  36,000    0 


Carried  forward,         369,200    0 
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Pesos.  Reals. 

Brought  forward,         369,200  0 

To  the  army  of  Magdalena,        -        34,000  0 

To  his  Excellency  the  Admiral,     -     33,000  0 
To  Onda,  for  troops  and  secret  ser- 

vices,            -             -            -            7>000  0 
To  Neyva,  for  troops  and  provisions 

for  the  south,            -            -            9,000  0 

To  foreign  creditors,         -         -          17,265  2^ 

To  the  Maeztranza  of  Bogota,      -      35,000  0 
Subscriptions  of  tenths,  for  supplies 

to  the  army,             -             -            24,837  li 

Subscriptions  from  individuals  for  do.  2,994  3 

To  the  factory  of  Ambalema,       -       14,000  0 

To  the  factory  of  Ke-Cuesta,        -       6,000  0 


Total,        552,296    6| 


Note. — In  this  statement,  the  sums  are  not  in- 
cluded which  have  been  disbursed  for  the  pay  of 
the  different  corps,  or  expended  in  the  interior 
provinces,  for  rations,  saltpetre,  and  clothing; 
nor  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  for  the  purchas- 
ing of  drugs,  or  pay  of  those  clerks  employed  in 
the  pubUc  administration;  nor  thie  sums  appro- 
priated to  the  pay  of  pensions,  invalids;  nor 
those  which  the  treasuries  of  the  provinces  have 
remitted  to  the  armies,  for  the  purchasing  of 
arms,  &c/&c. 
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Statembmt  of  the  Amount  of  Monibs  coined  in 
the  Mint  of  Bogota^  froin  the  1st  of  September 
1819,  till  the  19th  December  1820. 


In  hard  dollars  andpesetas  till  De- 
cember 1819,  -         -  47,100     O 

In  dollars  and  pesetas  throughout 
the  year  1820,        -  -  181,363     O 


Total  in  silver,        228,463    O 
In  gold,  in  the  year  1820,  nine 
thousand  and  sixty  marks  of  five 
ounces  and  two-eighths,  amount- 
ing to  .  .  .  1,191,963    « 


Total  amount  in  gold  and  silver,    1,420,426    2 

One  million  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pesos  fuertes, 
and  two  reals. 
Bogota^  4fth  January  1821. 

Signed  by  the  Accountant, 

Joseph  Joaquin  Zebezuela. 
Examined  by  the  superintendent,-*-BBT. 
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I.--TRADE  TO  COLOMBIA. 

COPY  OF  CORRESPONDEMCE  BETWEEN  SOME  MERCHANTS 
TRADING  TO  COLOMBIA,  AND  THE  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
ADMIRALTY. 

Freeman'i'Ctmrtf  November  9. 1822. 

SiR»— In  pursuance  t>f  the  conversation  we  bad  the  honour 
to  hold  yesterday  with  Sir  George  Cockbum  and  yourself, 
we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you,  for  the  information  of  their 
Lordships,  the  grounds  on  which  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
trade  with  the  ports  of  La  Guayra  add  Maracaibo,  in  Qolom- 
bia,  require,  for  the  present,  a  regular  and  systematic  protec- 
tion, and  respectfully  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which  that 
protection  may  be  afforded. 

Of  the  outrages  to  which  all  commerce  in  those  seas  is  at 
present  exposed  by  piracy,  their  Lordships  are  doubtless  fully 
aware.  In  addition  to  this  evil,  the  Spanish  commander  at 
Puerto  Cabello,  General  Morales,  has  latterly  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  capture  and  condemn  every  vessel  of  what- 
ever flag  or  character  which  he  finds  trading  with  the  Colombian 
ports.  He  claims  the  right  of  doing  so  on  two  grounds  ifirU^ 
that  he  has  declared  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  the  Ori- 
noco to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  under  blockade,  though  with 
no  visible  means  of  enforcing  it;  and,  secondly ^  that  vessels 
trading  with  the  Colombian  ports  are  guilty'  of  a  breach  of 
Spanish  colonial  laws. 

VOL.  II.  y  y 
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Bncouraged  by  this  declaration  of  the  Spanish  commander* 
there  were,  by  the  last  accounts,  fire  Spanish  privateers  fit- 
ting out  at  Porto  Rico,  and  one  or  more  had  actually  sailed. 
Two  British  vessels  have  already  been,  captured,  both  con- 
demned, and  one  of  theih  sold,  of  whidi  particulars  are  given 
in  the  margin.*  Two  Dutch  vessels  have  also  been  captured 
by  a  squadron,  in  which  the  Spanish  General  Morses  himself 
is  stated  to  have  been.  It  is  not  pretended  in  any  of  these 
cases  that  the  property  was  Colombian,  or  belonging  to  any 
of  the  enemies'  of  Spain. 

.  Although  the  Spanish  commander  claims  the  exercise  of 
these  extraordinary  rights,  the  crown  of  Spain  possesaes, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Colombian  Republic,  (extending^ 
on  the  Atlantic  shore  from  the  Orinoco  to  Darien»  and  on  the 
Pacific  from  Guayaquil  to  Panama),  but  one  single  forliesii 
that  of  Puerto  Cabello,  with  no  territory  beyond  its  walls. 

Under  these  circumstances^  t6e  necessity  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  this  trade,  as  fkr  as  British  subjects  are  concerned, 
we  doobt  not  will  be  apparent  to  their  ^Lordships* 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  granting  this  protection,  we 
submit,  will  be  to  direct  the  commanding  officer  atBarbadoes 
to  dispatch  a  convoy  regularly  on  the  first  of  every  month 
for  La  Guajrra  and  Marsteaibo,  with  such  vessel  or  vessels  for 
thow  poru  as  may  have  arrived  at  Barbadoes ;  to  direct  the 
commander  of  the  convoy  to  inquire  at  La  Guayra  if  there 
are  any  vessel  or  vessels  for  England  nearly  ready  to  sail,  and 
in  that  case  to  return  from  Maracaibo  to  La  Guayra,  take 
them  under  his  protection,  and  see  them  safe  through  the 
Mona  passage.  All  this  could  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
a  monU),  so  that  one  vessel  of  war  would  be  equal  to  the 
whole  duty.  The  homeward  trade  from  La  Guajrra  could  not 
go  down  to  Maracaibo  without  considerable  delay  and  iooon* 
venience,  as  from  the  latter  port  it  could  not  make  the  Mona 
passage. 

*  The  Phabef  Maekie^  from  La  Gnayra  to  Hamburgh ;  mad  the  ZeUa^ 
Olif  er,  from  Cadii  to  Verm  Cruz. 
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Respecting  the  protection  of  the  Maracaibo  trade  home*^ 
wards,  we  would  suggest,  that  as  there  is  a  regular  commuhi- 
cation  beCwe^  that  place  and  Santa  Martha,  and  between ' 
Santa  Martha  and  Jamaica,  the  commaiMler  of  any  coavoy 
proceeding  down  from  Jamaica  to  Santa  Martha,  should  be 
directed,  on  receiving  an  intimation  that  any  British  ship  was 
ready  to  proceed  for  Europe,  to  go  to  Maracaibo  and  give  her 
protection  through  the  windward  passage. 
.  By  these  means  the  trade  to  both  ports,  outwards  and  home- 
wards, would  receive  protection,  without  compelling  the  La 
Guayra  homeward  trade  to  incur  the  inconvenience  of  being 
brought  down  to  Maracaibo. 

There  being  at  present  no  British  consul  at  the  Colombian 
ports,  it  will  be  convenient,  if  their  Lordships  see  no  objec- 
tion, to  direct  the  commanding  ofScers  of  convoys  to  receive 
communication  for  the  present  ffom  the  nierchimts  at  the 
respective  ports,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  the  trade. 

Since  the  month  of  May  last,  five  ships  have  sailed  from 
the  river  Thames,  laden. with  British  merchandise,  for  La 
Guayra  and  Maracaibo,  and  one  is  now  loading  here,  and  an- 
other at  Liverpool,  for  the  same  ports.  We  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)        HuRBT'&  PowLxs,  London.  , 

Falknbr  &  Mawdslst,  Liverpool. 
William  Ackers,  Liverpool. 
John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.  &c.  Admiralty. 

AdmiraUt/'tyffice,  November  11. 
Gentlemen — Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  the  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  signed  by  you 
and  by  Messrs  Falkner  and  Mawdsley,  and  Mr  Ackers,  of 
Liverpool,  representing  the  interruptions  to  which  the  trade 
of  this  country  with  the  ports  of  Colombia  is  exposed,  and 
requesting  that  protection  may  be  afforded  to  this  trade  agree- 
ably to  the  arrangement  therein  detailed,  I  am  commanded 
by  their  Lordships  to  acquaint  you,  that  they  have  directed 
the  officers  commanding  his  Majesty's  naval  force  in  the  West 
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Indies,  to  carry  into  effect  the  arraog^ement  wbicli  you  have 
proposed  in  regard  t6  convoys ;  and  that  their  Lordships  have 
also  transmitted  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  his  Majesty's  i 
tary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  serrant, 

(Signed)        J.  W.  Crokbr. 
Messrs  Hurry  &  Powles,  Freeman's-Court. 


II.—SKETCH  OF  THE  POLITICAL  CAREER  OF 
PRESIDENT  BOLIVAR. 

{From  a  Periodical  Work  J. 

SiMOK  BotiVAR,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  independent 
forces  of  Venezuela,  and  President  of  the  Colombian  Republic, 
is  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction  at  Caracas,  where  he 
was  born  about  the  year  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  few  na- 
tires  of  the  Spanish  colonies  who  were  formerly  permitted  to 
Tisit  Europe.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  Madrid,  he  went 
to  France,  and,  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  rendered  himself  an 
acceptable  guest  in  its  social  circles,  by  the  amenity  of  his 
manners  and  his  other  personal  recommendations.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  all  its  distractions,  his  strong  and  ardent 
imagination  anticipated  the  task  which  the  future  fortunes  of 
his  country  might  impose  upon  him,  and,  even  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  contemplated  the  establishment  of  her  inde- 
pendence. Whilst  he  was  at  Paris,  Bolivar's  favourite  and 
principal  occupation  was  the  study  of  those  branches  of 
science  which  belong  to  the  formation  of  a  warrior  and  states- 
man ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  form  such  connexions  as  might 
give  a  more  perfect  direction  to  his  hopes  and  views.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bompland  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  travels  in  France :  nor  did  he  think  he  had 
learned  enough,  until  he  had  traversed  England,  Italy,  and  a 
part  of  Germany.  On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  married  the 
Marquis  of  Ulstariz's  daughter ;  and  shortly  afterwards  went 
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back  to  America,  where  he  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  /ellow«countrymen,  who  were  wearied  with  the  oppressions 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  had  determined  to  unfurl  the 
standard  of  independence.  The  talents,  rank,  and  acquire- 
ments  of  Bolivar,  pointed  him  out  as  the  worthiest  and  best 
qaali6ed  among  them  to  be  placed  at  the  helm ;  but  he  disap* 
proved  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
and  refused  to  join  Don  Lopez  Mendez  in  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land, which  was  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  new  go- 
vernment. Bolivar  even  declined  any  direct  connexion  with 
it,  though  he  continued  a. staunch  friend  to. his  country *s  li- 
berties. 

In  March  1812  an  earthquake  devastated  the  whole  pro- 
vince, and  among  other  places  destroyed  the  city  of  Caracas, 
together  with  its  magazines  and  munitions  of  war.  Fresh 
troubles  followed  this  catastrophe,  m  which  twenty  tliousand 
persons  lost  their  lives ;  but  its  most  disastrous  result  was, 
that  it  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  priesthood,  and  facili- 
tated their  endeavours  to  bring  back  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  superstitious  flocks  to  the  ancient  order  of  things. 
In  their  hands)  the  earthquake  became  a  token  of  the  Divine 
wrath ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so  manifest  a  token,-  as  they  <\jleg- 
ed,  of  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
insurrection  was  the  chosen  day  of  its  occurrence.  The  cre- 
dulous mind  was  disconcerted  and  overwhelmed  by  these 
insidious  representations ;  dissension  enfeebled  the  indepen- 
dents; and  a  succession  of  disasters  overtook  them  on  the 
approach  of  the  Spanish  general,  Monteverde,  who  lost  no 
time  in  attacking  them  whilst  labouring  under  these  disadvan- 
tages. Bolivar  hastened  to  join  Miranda,  who  had  fought  in 
the  ranks  of  the  French  revolutionists  under  Dumourier,  and 
had  already  unsheathed  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  Miranda's  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Vittoria.  Bolivar  himself  was  unfortunate 
in  his  first  attempts.  He  had  obtained  the  governorship  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  in  conjunction  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  this  place,  in  order  to  save  it  from 
the  destruction  which  impended  over  it,  in  consequence  of 
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the  revolt  of  his  priMnera,  who  had  made  themseWes  matters 
of  its  citadel  and  well-supplied  ramparU.  The  loss  of  so  iip- 
portant  a  position  was  deeply  felt  bj  the  independent  amy, 
though  it  did  not  weaken  BoliTar's  ascendency.  The  Con- 
gress of  New  Grenada  gave  him  the  command  of  a  corps  of 
six  thousand  men,  which  he  led  across  the  mountains  of 
Tunza  and  Pamplona  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  New  Gre- 
nada, on  the  banks  of  the  Tachinu  After  putting  some 
parties  of  royalists  to.  flight,  he  marched  upon  Ocanawith  the 
view  of  penetrating  on  that  side  into  the  Venezuelean  terri- 
tory. Rivas,  his  second  in  command,  -having  reached  bim 
with  reinforcements  granted  by  the  Congress  of  New  Grena- 

.  da,  he  attacked  his  enemies  at  Ciicuta,  routed  them,  and  dis- 
patched a  detachment  towards  Gnadalito,  under  the  orders  of 
Don  Nicholas  Briceno,  who  levied  more  troops  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  then  proceeded  to  occupy  the  province  of 
Varinas.  Bolivar,  in  the  meanwhile,  met  with  fresh  suc- 
cesses at  Grita,  and  seized  upon  the  department  of  Merida ; 
whilst  Briceno,  being  defeated  by  the  royalists,  fell  into  their 
power  with  seven  of  his  officers.  This  eveot  afibrded  the 
Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  their  own  colonies 
the  same  horrible  system  of  warfare  which  they  had  practised 
in  Europe,  under  the  pretext  that  every  means  is  allowable  to 
repel'aggression.  Tilear,  the  governor  of  Varinas,  ordered 
these  prisoners  to  be  shot,  together  with  several  other  mem- 
bers of  families  of  distinction,  who  were  accused  of  holding 
correspondence  with  the  independents.  Bolivar,  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  war  with  great  forbearance,  was  in- 
flamed with  indignation  at  these  cruelties :  he  swore  to  avenge 
Briceno,  his  brotlier  in  arms,  and  declared  that  every  royalist 
who  should  fall  into  his  hands  should  be  consigned  over  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  soldiery.  But  this  spirit  of  inexorable 
justice  and  retaliation  ill  accorded  with  Bolivar's  character : 
the  menaces  he  held  out  were,  we  are  ji^sured,  never  realized 
but  on  one  single  occasion,  and  that,  indeed,  at  a  time  when 
the  safety  of  his  followers  appears  absolutely  to  have  re- 

'  quired  it.  His  army  increasing  daily,  he  divided  it  into  two 
corps ;  one  of  which  he  committed  to  Rivas,  while,  placing 
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himtdf  at  the  head  of  the  other,  he  advanced  towarda  Cara- 
cas through  the  districts  of  Truxillo  and  Varibas,  After  se- 
veral engagements,,  which  terminated  in  their  favoiir,  the  tw9 
commanders  were  assailed  by  the  flower  of  Monteverde's 
troops  at  Gestaguanes ;  and  the  obstinate  encounter  which 
ensued  was  finally  determined  by  the  Spanish  cavalry,  who 
passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  independents,  and  thus  gave 
them  the  victory. .  Monteverde  then  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto 
Cabello  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bolivar  followed  up  his  success,  and  invested  Caracas,  which 
capitulated  by  the  counsels  of  a  junta  suddenly  collected. 
The  conditions  which  he  eiiacted  were  by  no  meads  severe : 
he  declared  that  no  one  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions ;  and  that  those  who  wished  to  withdraw 
were  at  liberty  to  remove  themselves  and  all  they  possessed. 
Whilst  Bolivar  was  entering  the  place,  the  governor  made 
his  escape,  and  embarked  for  La  Guayra,  leaving  fifteen  hun- 
dred royalists  fit  the  conqueror's  mercy. 

Monteverde,  spite  of  the  humiliating  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  assumed  a  tone  of  arrogance  which  could  not  fail 
to  hasten  the  entire  defection  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country:  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  presented  to  him, 
and  declared,  <<  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Spain 
to  treat  with  these  rebels."  The  disdain  which  the  rebel  ge- 
neral displayed  was  much  more  in  character,  for  he  confined 
himself  to  leaving  the  insult  unnoticed.  He  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  Caracas  on  the  4th  of  August  1813. 

Marino,  another  commander,  was  equally  victorious  in  tlie 
eastern  provinces ;  and  the  entire  region  of  Venezuela,  with 
the  exception  of  Puerto  Cabello,  was  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  its  oppressors. 

BoHvajr,  desirous  of  turning  his  success  to  the  account  of 
humanity,  proposed  an  exchange  of  prisoners  witli  Monte- 
verde ;  who,  regardless  of  the  disparity  of  numbers,  was  un- 
willing to  lower  his  pride  to  such  a  compromise :  he  preferred 
applying  the  reinforcements  which  had  reached  him  to  a  fresh 
asffetult  upon  the  independents,  at  Agua-Caiiente.  This  as- 
sault recoiled  upon  himself:  the  greater  part  of  his  force  was 
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d^troy€d ;  he  was  Mved  with  diificttlty  from  falUng  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  carried  to  Puerto  Cabelloy  ae- 
rtteiy  wounded.  Bolivar  had  hoped  that  this  victory  would 
have  drawn  the  calamities  of  war  to  a  nearer  close :  he  again 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  royalists,  accompanied  by  Salvador 
Garcia,  an  individual  whose  virtuous  character  entitled  him  to 
the  esteem  of  all  parties.  But  Salomon,  the  new  royalist 
commander,  proved  himself  to  have  inherited  the  impolitic 
principles  and  ferocious  disposition  of  his  predecessor:  he 
ordered  the  venerable  priest  to  be  loaded  witli  irons,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon.  It  appears  as.  if  the  Spaniards  had  been 
anxious  to  exasperate  men's  minds,  and  aggravate  the  horrors 
of  a  warfare,  the  principal  miseries  of  which  were  uUimatelj 
destined  to  fall  on  their  own  heads.  Puerto  Cabello,  being 
vigorously  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  speedily  re- 
duced; an  event  greatly  hastened  by  D'Eluyar,  a  young 
soldier,  to  whom  the  independent  general  had  intrusted  the 
operations  of  the  siege.  The  citadel,  however,  refused  to 
capitulate,  though  it  was  afflicted  with  disease,  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  without  the  remotest  hope  of  being  relieved.  In 
consequence  of  its  obstinate  resistance,  Bolivar  determined 
simply  to  invest  it ;  and  was  deterred  from  attempting  an  as- 
sault, which  must  have  proved  murderous,  and  might  have 
miscarried.  During  this  siege,  a  battalionof  the  independents 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  royalists,  and  behaved  so  ill 
that  Bolivar  thought  it  right  to  disarm  it ;  but,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  the  battalion,  eager  to  regain  its  lost  credit,  armed 
itself  with  pikes,  and  rushing  on  the  enemy,  .plundered  them 
of  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  used  them  for  its  own 
equipment.  This  achievement  signalized  the  combat  of 
Araure.  The  whole  of  the  campaign  of  this  season  was  emi* 
nently  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  independent  cause. 
The  inhabitants  of  tlie  province  of  Caracas,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  infant  republics,  were  extremely  jealous  of  the  liberty 
which  it  had  cost  them  so  many  sacrifices  to  acquire :  their 
mistrust  was  roused  by  the  continued  dictatorship  which  was 
exercised  by  Bolivar,  who  delegated  it  to  his  in&riors,'  by 
whom  it  was  abused  to  a  degree  which  frequently  redoubled 
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their  apprehensions;  and,  although  he  had  never  himself 
applied  his  power  improperiy,  yet  his  refusal  to  resign  it  on. 
the  requisition  of  the  Congress  of  New  Grenada/  engendered 
a  spirit  of  discontent  which  met  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  followers.  He  perceived  that  this  was  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  divesting  himself  of  his  authority.  A  general  assem- 
bly of  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers  was  therefore 
convoked  on  the  2d  January  1814 ;  and  in  its  presence  Boli- 
var was  resolved  upon  renouncing  his  dictatorial  powers,  after 
rendering  a  scrupulous  account  of  his  operations,  as  well  as  of 
the  plans  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt.  His  power 
was  tottering  ;  but  this  proceeding  gave  it  new  vigour.  The 
leading  persons  of  Venezuela, — men  whose  patriotism  was 
abbve  suspicion,— Don  Carlos  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  gover- 
nor of  Caracas  ;  Don  J.  Ch.  Rodriguez,  president  of  the  mu- 
nicipality ;  and  the  highly  respected  Don  Alzura,  sensible  of 
the  necessity  which  still  existed  for  the  tutelary  superintend- 
ence of  such  a  leader  as  Bolivar,  were  joined  by  their  col- 
leagues in  soliciting  him  to  continue  in  the  dictatorship,  until 
the  province  of  Venezuela  should  be  united  again  with  New 
Grenada. 

The  royalist  party  were,  by  this  time,  aware  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  their  struggle  against  the  independent  pro- 
vinces was  involved ;  and  hoping  for  new  allies  in  the  slaves 
which  peopled  them,  they  sent  agents  secretly  among  them 
to  organize  their  irregular^ bands.  Among  these  emissaries 
were  Palomo,  a  negro,  who  was  a  notorious  thief  and  mur- 
derer, and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Puy,  who  was  abhorred  in 
every  quarter;  in  short,  the  persons  pitched  upon  for  the 
purpose  were  every  way  worthy  of  their  mission  and  the  ob- 
ject it  proposed.  The  new  plot  was  revealed  to  Bolivar  by 
some  intercepted  dispatches ;  though  it  was  not  in  his  power 
wholly  to  prevent  its  execution.  Any  country  that  has  long 
been  the  theatre  of  war,  must  contain  numbers  who  are  ready 
for  plunder  and  devastation,  particularly  when  they  can  put 
on  the  false  mask  of  a  pretended  <<  good  cause."  The  activity 
of  the  independent  general  did  not  long  permit  them  to  pur* 
sue  their  ill  designs  with  impunity.    The  execrable  Puy,  who 
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was  far  more  bloodthirsty  than  any  of  his  comrades,  repaired 
to  Varinas,  where,  fearing  that  its  inhabitants  would  rise  em 
maue  against  him,  be  seized  and  shot  five  hundred  of  them. 
The  remainder  owed  their  rescue  entirely  to' the  sudden  i^- 
pearance  of  Bolivar  on  the  spot.    In  a  few  days  the  royalist 
agent  again  fell  upon  the  town,  and  massacred  the  remnant  of 
his  victims.     Exasperated  by  the  in&mous  conduct  of  his 
adversaries,  Bolivar  assumed  a  character  totally  foreign  to  his 
generous  principles  and  habits,  and  ordered  eight  hundred 
rojralists  to  be  shot.    This  severe  retaliation  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  independents  who  were  imprisoned  in  Puerto 
Cabello,  but  whom  the  governor  had  hitherto  spared.   In  the 
midst  of  these  shocking  scenes,  Bolivar  was  eagerly  prosecut- 
ing a  more  honourable  war&fe :  he  routed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal royalist  commanders  near  the  Tuy,  whilst  -Rivas  was  ob- 
taining minor  advantages  over  the  motley  horde  commanded 
by  Rosette,  a  mulatto ;  and  Tanez,  a  royalist  partisan,  was 
totally  defeated  «t  Osplnos,  and  perished  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Rosette,  and  Bovte,  another  royalist  leader,  were  notjbowever 
to  be  discouraged  by  these  reverses ;  they  were  strengthened 
by  considerable  reinforcements,  and  immediately  resumed  the 
offensive,  by  marching  to  Caracas  and  attacking  Bolivar  him- 
self.    Here  he  was  so  ably  .seconded  by  Marino  and  Montilla» 
that  he  completely  defeated  the  royalists  at  Boca  Chica;  and 
being  joined  by  Urdaneta  and  Morino  on  the*28th  of  May,  he 
obtained  another  signal  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Cagigal.    These  repeated 
successes  were  unfortunately  the  occasion  of  disaster  to  the 
independents ;  for  their  over-eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
foes  led  the  respective  generals  to  separate,  and  Bolivar  was 
consequently  attacked  in  an  unfavourable  position  in  the  plains 
of  Cura,  where  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  ample  space  for  ope« 
rations :  the  independents  fought  manfully  for  several  hours, 
but  were  at  last  obliged  to  resign  the  contest.    This  victory 
reanimated  the  hopes  of  their  .opponents;  and  Cagigal,  Bov^ 
and  Calzada,  having  effected  a  junction,  menaced  Marino's 
division,  which  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  far  superior 
numbers  to  Cumana.    The  reverses  which  now  attended  the 
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independents'  operations,  led  to  consequences  in  the  highest 
degree  disastrous.    The  people,  being  deprived  of  the  benefits 
which  induced  them  to  approve  or  tolerate  a  military  govern- 
ment, began  to  discern  its  disadvantages,  and  were  become 
sensible  that  the  very  rapidity  of  military  movements,  and  the 
arbitrary  measures  which  follow  in  their  train,  were  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.    They  soon  learned  to  look 
upon  the  ill  succete  of  those  who  fought  in  defence  of  that 
liberty  with  an  eye  of  indifierence.    These  impressions  inca- 
pacitated the  republicans  fVom  recruiting  their  forces  at  this 
period.     They  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Puerto  Ca- 
bello  and  embark  for  Cumana,  where  Bolivar  arrived  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  forces.  .  The  Spaniards  re«entered 
La  Guayra  and  Caracas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia,  not- 
withstanding a  gallant  defence,  were  forced  to  capitulate. 
The  conquerors  have  been  charged  with  violating  the  terms 
of  this  surrender,  and  putting  the  eloquent  Espejo,  and  other 
officers  of  the  garrison,  to  death,  after  the  town  had  surren- 
dered.   A  short  time  before  all  these  reverses,  a  young  man, 
who  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Santa  F6, 
had  hallowed  the  cause  of  independence  by  an  act  of  devo- 
tion which  is  well  worthy  of  being  banded  down  to  posterity. 
Ricante  was  in  command  of  the  fort  of  San  Matteo,  and  an 
action  was  contesting  at  some  distance  from  it.     One  of  the 
royalist  chiefs  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  the  fort, 
the  garrison  of  which  was  extremely  scanty,  and  made  his 
way  towards  it  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment.    Ricante, 
perceiving  that  resistance  was  useless,  sent  away  all  his  sol- 
diers, who  joined  their  countrymen  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Spaniards,  conceiving  the  fort  to  be  evacuated,  entered 
it  without  opposition ;  but  the  gallant  youth,  setting  fire  to 
the  powder,  buried  himself  and  his  enemies  beoeath  the  ruins 
of  a  post  which  he  was  unable  to  defend ! 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adversity  to  shake  the  dauntless 
patriotism  of  Bolivar :  he  reappeared  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
ilerable  force  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and  was  doomed 
to  experience  fresh  reverses  in  the  udbrtunate  conflict  of 
Araguita;  whence  his  next  movement  was  to  embark  for 
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Carthagena^  where  be  might  devise  the  means  of  restoring  the 
tottering  fortunes  of  his  country.  Rivas  and  Bermudez,  in 
the  mean  while,  had  taken  up  positions  which  enabled  them 
to  keep  together  the  troops  under  their  command,  and  were 
in  a  short  time  joined  by  many  who  were  determined  not  to 
succumb  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  or  were  hopeless  of  escape 
excepting  from  the  success  of  a  cause  which  they  had  openly 
espoused.  Morales  and  Bovds  made  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  overcome  them,  until,  their  ranks  being  considerably  in- 
creased, they  were  in  a  situation  to  act  with  decision,  which 
they  did  by  attacking  and  defeating  them  at  Urica,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  and  then  occupying  Maturin,  which  had 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  independents.  Rivas  was  taken 
prisoner  and  shot ;  whilst  Bermudez  took  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Margarita,  where  he  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
nish General  Morillo.  When  the  expedition  under  the  orders 
of  this  celebrated  commander  approached  to  lay  siege  to 
Carthagena,  Bolivar  quitted  it,  and  repaired  to  Tunja,  where 
the  Congress  of  New  Grenada  was  then  sitting.  Here  he  put 
himself  in  motion  with  a  few  troops,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Santa  ¥6  de  Bogota ;  from  whence  he  marched  towards 
Santa  Martha,  in  his  attempt  on  which  he  was  foiled  rhroagh 
the  jealousy  of  Don  M.  Castillo,  the  governor  of  Carthagena. 
Enraged  at  the  refusal  of  the  reinforcemento  which  the  Con- 
gress had  assigned  to  him,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  Car- 
thagena sword  in  hand,  when  he  found  that  Morillo  had  be- 
gun operations  against  that  important  post.  Bolivar  now  dis- 
missed every  feeling  of  resentment  from  his  mind,  united  hia 
troops  to  those  of  the  garrison,  and  set  sail  for  Jamaica,  from 
whence,  he  trusted,  he  would  be  enabled  to  return  with  forces 
adequate  to  effect  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  but  the  failure  of 
pecuniary  resources  crippled  his  efforts,  and  prevented  his 
arriving  in  time  to  save  Carthagena  from  falling  into  Spanish 
hands.  This  place  had  undergone  th^  most  lamentable  suf- 
ferings ;  and  its  very  conquerors  were  deeply  affected  at  the 
misery  to  which  famine  and  disease  had  reduced  its  brave  de- 
fenders, who  evacuated  it  on  the  6th  of  December  1815,  after 
spiking  the  guns.    They  embarked  in  thirteen  vessels,  and, 
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forcing  their  way  through  the  enemy's  gun*boat8;  iriade  for 
Aux  Cayei. 

The  hopes  of  the  independents  seemed  now  at  their  last 
gasp.  Their  enemies  in  the  Old  World,  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom in  all  hemispheres,  thought  it  strange  that  the  Americans 
should  conceive  the  idea  of  possessing  a  country  of  their  onrn. 
America  had  witnessed  her  worst  reverses,  emerging  from  her 
most  signal  successes;  and  Spain,  in  her  turn,  beheld  her 
victorious  career  in  a  foreign  clime  pregnant  with  the  ultimate 
ruin  of  her  hopes.  She  would  have  thought  her  triumph  in- 
complete had  she  refrained  from  humbling  the  vanquished ; 
and  forgot  that  her  arrogance  might  estrange  those  colonists 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  her  cause.  The  encouragement 
which  these  new  allies  held  out  to  them,  excited  the  indefati- 
gable warriors,  •  whom  the  fatal  route  at  Urita  had  not  tamed 
into  submission,  to  form  themselves  into  corps  of  guerillas, 
and  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  Monagas,  Zaraza, 
and  other  chiefs.  A  short  time  demonstrated  the  formidable 
character  which  such  bodies  may  assume :  the  suddenness  of 
their  incursions,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  justly 
entitled  them  to  the  appellation  of  **  The  Tartars  of  America/* 
and  enabled  them  to  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  their  liber- 
ties. Arismendi,  af\er  various  successes,  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Margarita ;  and  Bolivar,  skilfully  availing  himself 
of  this  fortunate  turn  of  affiiirs,  lost  no  tim^  in  hastening  the 
equipment  of  an  expedition  which  was  collecting  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  private  individuals.  Among  these  was  Bribn, 
a  man  of  large  property,  whom  none  could  exceed  in  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  :  to  him  was  intrusted  the  command 
of  two  ships  of  war  and  thirteen  transports,  which  composed 
the  naval  force  of  this  expedition.  Towards  the  close  of 
March  1816,  Bolivar,  who  had  been  joined  by  two  battlEilions 
of  black  troops,  from  P6tion,  the  Haytian  president  at  Port 
au  Prince,  set  sail  with  his  little  army.  On  his  way,  he  cap- 
tured two  vessels  under  Spanish  convoy,  one  of 'them  a  king's 
ship,  of  14r  guns  and  140  men,  after  an  action  in  which  Brion 
was  wounded ;  he  afterwards  disembarked  at  Margarita,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  every  part  of  the  island,  excepting 
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the  fori  of  PanipatMr.  At  Cwupiuio  he  strengtheoed  his  force 
with  several  corps  of  guerillas,  and  compelled  the  Spaniards 
to  eTacuate  that  post ;  thence  he  marched  to  Ocumare,  where, 
after  resting  his  troops  at  Choroni,  he  left  .his  advance  under 
the  command  of  MacGregor,  who  made  himself  master  of 
Maracay  and  the  Cabrera.    The  future  depended  on  instant 
energy  and  decision ;  and  Bolivar  circulated  a  strong  mani- 
festo throughout  the  province  of  Caracas*  in  which  he  develop- 
ed his4n|entions,  and  strove  to  rekindle  the  dormant  patriotiavi 
of  those  for  whose  sake  he  had  once  more  hoisted  his  standard. 
Tbh  maoifestOi  instead  of  awakening  the  enthusiasro  which 
it  ought  to  have  inspired^  served  but  to  rouse  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  sordid-minded.    In  vain  had  tbfe  general  himself 
led  the  way  by  enfranchizing  his  Negroes,  and  ranging  them 
as  volunteers  under  the  banners  of  liberty ;  the  principal  colo- 
nists were  more  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  slaves, 
than  anxious  to  be  avenged  of  the  Spaniards,  and  betrayed 
their  own  cause  in  their  eagerness  to  preserve  their  rich 
plantations.    The  opposition  which  ensued  was  productive  of 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.    Bolivar,  calculatiRg  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants;  had  weakened  himself  by 
leaving  MacGregor  in  another  province :  he  was  consequently 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  assault  of  the  Spaniards  under 
Morales,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  he  lost 
his  best  officers,  was  forced  to  retreat  in  disorder.    Tbe  two 
Haytian  battalions  gallantly  covered  the  retreat  of  their  bre- 
thren in  arms ;  whilst  those  of  them  who  escaped  the  sword  of 
'their  adversaries,  found  a  miserable  grave  where  they  had  ex- 
pected a  generous  asylum ;  being  pitilessly  butch^ed  by  their 
own  countrymen,  in  whose  defence  they  had  veAtured  their 
lives.    On  the  other  hand,  MacGregor,  unable  to  contend 
single-handed  against  the  victorious  Spaniards,  was  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  Barcelona;  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining, 
though  harassed  on  all  sides  by  light  troops. 

Arismendi  was  more  fortunate  in  his  operations:  As  his 
position  was  more  favourable,  he  laid  hold  of  Pampatar,  left 
not  a  Spaniard  remaining  in  Margarita,  and  embarked  with  a 
part  of  his  force  for  Barcelona,  where  the  independent  troops 
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w^e  to  form  a  junction.  At  this  period,  Bolivar,  who  was 
anxious  to  resume  the  offensive  with  greater  eflfect,  set  out 
from  Aux  Cayes,  where,  it  is  asserted,  he  escaped  assassination 
m  consequence  of  a  mistake  made  bj  a  royalist  emissary,  who 
stabbed  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  Bolivar  resided, 
.  instead  of  the  general  himself.  On  his  arrival  in  Margarita, 
Bolivar  issued  a  proclamation,  convoking  the  representatives 
of  Venezuela  in  a  General  Congress ;  and  thence  passed  over 
to  Barcelona,  where  he  established  a  provisional  government. 
Morillo  now  advanced  to  this  place  with  four  thousand  men, 
supported  by  his  whole  naval  force,  and,  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1817,  paid  dearly  for  a  temporary  success  he  giiined 
over  his  antagonist,  who  rendered  it  entirely  useless  by  set- 
ting fire  to  his  own  ships.  The  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  were 
occupied  in  a  desperate  conflict,  which  terminated  in  Bolivar's 
obtaining  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp ;  though  the  struggle 
so  completely  crippled  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  the 
Spaniards  till  he  was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  detach- 
ment. Morillo,  who  had  suffered  greatly  during  his  retreat, 
was  met  and  defeated  by  General  Paez,  in  the  plains  of  Banco 
Largo.  Other  successes  attended  the  independent  forces 
under  Piar,  in  the  district  of  Corona,  as  well  as  in  Caycara 
under  Zaraza,  who  had  raised  a  force  much  needed  by  his 
party,  by  breaking  in  the  wild  horses  of  America  for  bis 
cavalry. 

Bolivar,  having  been  chosen  supreme  director  of  Venezuela, 
towards  the  dose  of  this  year  (1817)  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Angostura,  where  he  was  enabled  to  organize  the  civil  and 
military  affiurs  of  his.  government.  On  Uie  last  day  in  De- 
cember he  took  his  departure,  with  two  thousand  horsemen 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot;  ascended  the  Orinoco; 
was  joined  on  his  route  by  Generals  Cedeno  and  Paez ;  and 
after  a  march  of  two-and-forty  days,  appeared  before  the 
ramparts  of  Calabozo,  three  hundred  leagues  from  Angostura. 
After  several  engagements,  which  were  fought  on  the*  12th  of 
February  1818,  and  the  two  subsequent  days,  he  forced  Mo- 
rillo to  abandon  that  place :  he  pursued  and  attacked  him  on 
the  16th  and  17th,  at  Sombrero,  whence  he  compelled  him 
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to  uke  refuge  in  Valencia.  The  exhaustion  and  dimination 
of  his  own  troops,  after  such  a  series  of  hard  fighting,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  proTiding  against  any  operations  in  his 
rear,  induced  him  to  desist  from  farther  pursuit,  and  detadi 
Cedeno  and  Paez  to  take  possession  of  San  Fernando  de 
Apure.  His  force  being  thus  reduced  to  one  thousand  two . 
hundred  cavalry  and  about  five  hundred  foot,  Morillo  suddenly 
attacked  him  on  his  advance  to  San  Vittoriai  near  Caracas. 
A  continued  conflict  was  thence  kept  up  from  the  13th  to 
the  17th  of  March,  at  La  Cabrera,  Maracay,  and  La  Puerta; 
during  which  the  Spanish  commander  was  wounded.  Ce* 
deno,  as  well  as  Paez,  who  had  received  some  reinforce- 
ments from  England,  now  rejoined  Bolivar,  who,  on  the  26th, 
became  the  assailai\t  in  his  turn,  attacked  the  heights  of  Ortiz, 
and  carried  the  Spanish  position,  which  was  defended  by  La 
Torre.  The  enemy,  however,  in  his  retreat,  directed  his 
march  on  Calabozo,  and  captured  it  on  the  SOth  of  the  same 
month.  On  the  17th  of  April,  Bolivar  narrowly  escaped  from 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  own  officers ; 
for  this  villain,  a  Colonel  Lopez,  made  his  way  with  twelve 
men  to  the  spot  where  his  general  was  reposing,  and  scarcely 
gave  him  time  to  get  away  in  an  almost  naked  state. 

No  sooner  had  Bolivar  rejoined  his  corps,  than  he  was 
vigorously  assailed  by  Antonio  Pla,  a  Spanish  officer,  who 
cut  off  four  hundred  of  his  men.  Some  days  aderwards,  Mo- 
rillo, having  collected  the  garrisons  of  several  places,  effin^ted 
a  junction  with  La  Torre,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  attacked 
Paez,  in  the  plains  of  Cojedos.  The  conflict  which  ensued 
was  equally  disastrous  to  either  party,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
campaign  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Some  of  Boli- 
var's officers  had,  in'  the  mean  while,  laid  hold  of  several 
places  on  the  coast :  Marino  had  possessed  himself  of  Cariaco, 
whilst  Admiral  Brion,  after  dispersing  the  Spanish  flotilla, 
and  sending  some  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  thousand  muskets, 
and  other  warlike  stores,  up  the  Orinoco,  surprised  the  post 
of  Guiria  on  the  SOth  of  August. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1819,  Bolivar  presided  at  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  at  Angostura ;  where 
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lie  submitted  the  plan  of  a  republican  constitution,  and  so« 
lemnly  laid  down  his  authority ;  though  a  strong  representa* 
don  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times  was  again  pressed  upon 
him,  and  became  his  inducement  to  resume  it.   Availing  him- 
self of  the  rainy  season  to  reorganize  his  forces,  he  set  out  on 
the  26th  of  February  towards  New  Grenada  in  search  of  Mo<- 
rillo,  who  had  selected  the  Isle  of  Achaguas,  which  is  formed 
by  the  Apure,  as  an  impregnable  position.     The  royalist 
troops  in  that  province  had  been  routed  by  General  Sahtan- 
der,  and  Bolivar  anticipated  that  their  coalition  would  decide 
the  fate  of  the  campaign  :  when,  therefore,  he  had  been  rein- 
forced by  two  thousand  English  troops,  and  had  defeated  La 
Torre,  he  used  every  exertion  to  this  end,  and  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  junction  on  the  13th  of  June.     After  receiving 
deputations  from  several  towns  of  New  Grenada,  he  resolved 
upon  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Cordilleras.    Fatigue  and 
privations  of  every  kind  were  endured  with  exemplary  forti- 
tude in  the  advance  of  his  forces  through  this  wild,  precipit- 
ous, and  barren  region,  where  they  lost  their  artillery  and 
most  of  their  equipments,  although  they  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  neighbourhood  of  Tunja  in  the  valley  of  Sagamoso 
on  the  1st  of  July.   They  found  its  heights  occupied  by  three 
thousand  five  hundred  Spaniards  :  these  were  instantly  attack- 
ed by  Bolivar,  and  completely  overthrown  ;  the  result  placed 
Tunja  in  his  power.     The  battle  of  Boyaca  a  few  days  after- 
wards gave  him  possession  of  Santa  F^.     These  two  victories 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  New  Grenada,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  the  surrender  of  Barreyro,  the  Spanish  commander- 
in-chiefr  and  the  remnant  of  his  army,  together  with  all  their 
arms,  ammunition,  horses,  artillery,  &c.     <'  The  advantages 
(observes  Bolivar  in  his  official  dispatch)  are  incalculable 
which  will  result  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic  from  the 
glorious  victory  of  yesterday.    Our  troops  never  triumphed 
more  decidedly,  and  have  seldom  engaged  soldiers  so  well 
disciplined,  and  so  ably  commanded.*'    In  Santa  F6,  from 
which  Samano,  the  viceroy,  had  scarcely  time  to  escape, 
Bolivar  found  a  million  of  piastres,  and  resources  of  every 
description ;  but  more  than  this,  he  was  joined  by  a  host  of 
VOL.  II.  z  Z 
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recruits,  and  enabled  eflPectually  to  repair  the  losses  he  had 
sustained,  both  in  the  battles  he  had  gained,  as  well  as  in  the 
hardships  he  had  encountered  in  crossing  the  mountains.  The 
province  which  he  had  so  signally  emandpated,  hailed  him 
with  enthusiasm  as  its  deliverer  ;  he  was  nominated  President 
of  New  Grenada  at  Santa  F6 ;  and  in  his  proclamation  of  the 
8th  of  September  following,  he  complied  with  the  public 
voice  by  reuniting  this  province  with  Venezuela. 

Inaction  was  ill-suited  to  his  disposition  and  the  auspicious 
circumstances  of  the  moment ;  but  before  he  embarked  in  a 
new  enterprise,  he  nominated  General  Santander  ss  Vice- 
President,  proposed  an  exchange  of  prisoners  to  Samano,  re- 
gulated every  thing  that  concerned  the  administrabon  of  the 
government,  and  made  a  levy  of  five  thousand  men.  Having 
so  done,  he  resumed  his  route  to  Angostura. 

The  fame  of  his  successes  had  reawakened  universal  con- 
fidence throughout  the  province  of  Venezuela ;  his  advance 
across  that  country  resembled  a  triumphant  progress ;  and  the 
17th  of  September  1819  crowned  the. great  and  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart, — that  the  two  provinces  should  form  one  un- 
divided commonwealth ;  to  which  the  Congress  attached  the 
title  of  *'  Republic  of  Colombia"  A  new  capital  was  ordered 
to  be  constructed,  which  should  be  known  to  after  ages  by 
the  illustrious  name  of  Bolivar  :  in  the  interim,  the  provisional 
seat  of  the  General  Congress  was  directed  to  be  Bxed  at 
Rosario  de  Ciicuta.  -  Seven  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  before 
Bolivar  was  again  in  motion  at  the  head  of  the  most  formid- 
able army  which  the  independents  had  hitherto  mustered  ; 
and  the  flames  of  intestine  discord  being  extinguished,  the 
promise  o£  a  happy  and  unclouded  futurity  dawned  upon  the 
fortunes  of  Colombia.  Such  indeed  was  the  general  spirit  of 
animosity  prevalent  at  this  moment  against  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, which  had  endeavoured  to  prop  its  declining  autho- 
rity by  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty,  that  the  people 
e^erly  joined  his  standard  from  every  quarter.  The  prospect 
of  peace  seemed  no  longer  a  dream,  and  the  true  friends  of 
American  liberty  lent  themselves  to  it  with  eager  sincerity. 
On  the  5th  of  January  1820,  Bolivar  made  himself  master  of 
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CalabozOi  and  this  wa$  ^f^^rwards  Tpllpwed  by  a  series  of 
memorable  advantages  over  his  opponents ;  but  no  sooner  was 
lie  informed  of  the  favourable  change  which  had  taken  place 
ia  the  mother-country  in  the  commencement  of  1820,  than  he 
made  proposals  to  Morillo  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  a 
coptest  which  had  involved  both  nations  in  so  long  a  course 
of  bloodshed  and  calamity.  The  Spanish  general  listened 
joyfully  to  these  overtures ;  commissioners  on  both  sides  were 
dispatched  to  Truxillo,  and  speedily  agreed  to  an  armistice, 
by  which  Spain  recognized  Bolivar  as  President,  or  Supreme 
Chief  of  Colombia.  In  vain  did  Morillo's  delegates  endeavour 
to  secure  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
over  the  two  provinces ;  the  independents  would  neither  listen 
to  their  representations,  nor  subsequently  to  those  of  Morillo 
himself.  During  the  continuance  of  these  negociations,  both 
commanders  appeared  to  entertain  sentiments  of  reciprocal 
esteem  end  admiration ;  nor  could  a  more  signal  proof  be  given 
of  the  confidence  which  each  of  them  placed  in  the  honour 
^nd  integrity  of  his  late  antagonist,  than  that  they  twice. pass- 
ed a  whole  night  together  within  the  same  chamber  at 
Truxillo. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  in  November  1820,  the 
two  armies  retained  the*  respective  positions  they  had  occu- 
pied previously  U>  it,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Unare  and  Guanare ; 
but  Morillo  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  La 
Torre  in  command  of  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  independents  despatched  M.  Zea  and  two  other  com- 
missioners to  Madrid  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  final  pacifi- 
cation between  the  two  Governments^  The  constancy  witli 
which  the  Colombians  insisted  upon  an  unreserved  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence,  would  probably,  at  all  events, 
have  rendered  every  attempt  at  such  a  pacification  abortive : 
in  spite,  however,  of  this  barrier,  the  Madrid  negociations  lin- 
gered on  until  the  intelligence  of  the  rupture  of  the  armistice 
broke  them  off.  On  the  10th  of  March  1821,  Bolivar  announc- 
ed to  La  Torre,  that  he  would,  in  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  the  armistice,  renew  hostilities  on  the  28th  of  April  ensu- 
ing; being  forty  days  after  the  notification  he  then  made. 
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1* he  privations  to  which  his  army  was  exposed  in  their  can- 
tonments, and  the  great  mischiefs  which  were  accruing  to  the 
cause  of  independence  by  the  continuance  of  the  armistice, 
were  the  principal  motives  which  he  assigned  for  adopting  this 
course.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  therefore,  Bolivar  took  the 
field  with  a  force  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  men,  which  be 
divided  into  three  corps,  respectively  commanded  by  Generals 
Paez,  Cedeno,  and  Anzuategui.  These  divisions  advanced 
by  separate  routes  to  the  plains  of  Tinaquillo,  where  they 
formed  a  junction  on  the  28d  of  June,  and  then  advanced  to- 
wards Calabozo,  where  the  Spanish  head-quarters  were  fixed. 
In  their  advance  the  independent  army  had  to  penetrate 
through  a  narrow  precipitous  defile  in  the  mountains.  The 
leading  division  was  that  of  general  Paez,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  battalion  of  British  troops,  the  battalions  call* 
ed  "  The  Bravos  of  the  Apure,"  and  a  corps  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred horse.  The  position  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  was  one 
of  great  strength :  the  heights,  commanding  the  only  pass  by 
which  it  could  be  approached  were  crowned  with  artillery; 
and  the  pass  itself  did  not,  in  many  places,  admit  of  more 
than  one  person  advancing  at  a  time.  At  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th,  Paez's  division  defiled  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  heights ;  and  without  waiting  the 
advance  of  the  other  divisions,  its  gallant  leader,  as  if  impa- 
tient of  dividing  the  victory  with  his  brave  colleagues,  deter- 
mined on  an  immediate  assault  of  the  Spanish  position.  In 
spite  of  the  superior  advantages, which  numbers  and  strength  of 
position  afforded,  his  enemies  were,  in  the  short  space  of  half 
an  hour,  driven  from  their  intrenchments  with  great  slaughter, 
by  the  valour  and  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  whose  assault  he 
led  in  person.  Stores  and  artillery  were  alike  abandoned  by 
the  vanquished,  and  victory  smiled  on  the  cause  of  freedom 
before  the  second  division  could  arrive  to  share  in  its  achieve- 
ment :  a  few  of  its  tirailleurs  alone  had  come  up,  and  at  their 
head  Cedeno  impatiently  placing  himself,  rushed  upon  a 
square  of  Spanish  infantry,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  companions  found  a  glorious  death.  The 
British  troops  distinguished  themselves  highly  on  this  occa- 
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Jiituii  and  indeed  were  the  principal  instruments  of  this  bril- 
liant victory:  nor  was  Bolivar  slow  to  recognize  their  good 

.  conduct ;  he  conferred  upon  the  remnant  of  the  battalion  of 
which  they  consisted,  the  title  of  *<  Battalion  of  Calabozo/' 

and  on  the  surviving  heroes,  both  officers  and  privates,  the  de- 
coration of  the  order  of  Liberators.     The  Spaniards,  afler 

.  losing  one  half  of  their  force  in  this  decisive  conflict,  fled  with 
dismay  in  the  direction  of  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  independence  of  this  portion  of  the  American  conti- 
nent was  the  happy  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Calabozo, 
and  the  first  fruit  which  it  yielded  was  the  retaking  of  Cara- 
cas: whence  Bermudez,  who  had  already  once  captured  it  in 

•  the  course  of  the  campaign,  had  been  almost  immediately  af- 
terwards driven  out  by  Colonel  Pereira.    Bolivar  again  retook 

.  it  on  the  SOth  of  June  without  resistance ;  and  four  days  after- 
wards, La  Guayra  capitulated,   the  garrison  under  Pereira 

'  being  allowed  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Puerto  Cabello.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  Bolivar  (now  called  the  President  Liberator)  de- 
iclared  Caracas  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Venezuela, 
and  transferred  the  Court  of  Admiralty  from  the  island  of 
Margarita  to  La  Guayra.  It  has  been  stated,  that  not  a  white 
person  was  found  in  either  of  these  once  flourishing  towns 
when  Bolivar  took  possession  of  them ;  the  only  inhabitants 
remaining  in  them  being  a  handful  of  Negroes.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  in  consequence,  entreating  all  its  former  inha- 
bitants to  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  properties,  and 
solemnly  assuring  them,  whether  they  were  royalists  or  inde- 
pendents* of  the  future  and  sacred  protection  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment. 

The  independent  forces  were  now  intent  upon  reducing  the 
other  towns  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the .  Spaniards. 
Carthagena  capitulated  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  Cu- 
mana  about  a  month  afterwards.  Puerto  Cabello  has,  how- 
ever, continued  to  baffle  every  effort  to  reduce  it ;  and  the 
possession  of  a  superior  naval  force  has  enabled  the  Spaniards 
to  do  considerable  mischief  to  the  commerce  and  tranquillity 
of  the  neighbouring  coast. 
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The  General  Congress  had  been  summooed  Co  meet  at  Ro- 
sario  de  CdcuU  on  the  Ut  of  January,  but  the  delay  which 
occurred  in  th^  assembling  of  the  deputies  prerented  the  for- 
mal opening  of  their  sittings  before  the  1st  of  May.    Other 
objects  having  called  Bolivar  away,  Antonio  Marino,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  deputed  by  him  to  preside  at 
its  opening ;  on  which  occasion  he  addressed  bis  colleagues 
in  a  tone  of  warm  congratulation  on  the  flattering  prospects 
which  the  achievement  of  their  independence  held  out.    This 
was  considered  as  the  first  Colombian  Congress,  and  its  first 
decree  confirmed  that  of  the  Venezuelean  legislature,  which, 
in  December  1819,  had  ordained  the  perpetual  union  of  Ve- 
nezuela and  New  Grenada,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Repubfic 
of  Colombia."   An  amnesty  for  all  past  offences  was  proclaim- 
ed;  wliilst  every  person,  whatever  might  have  been  his  politi- 
cal conduct  or  opinions,  was  promised  the  restoration  of  bb 
property,  on  his  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to 
the  state. 

After  decreeing  every  possible  mark  of  the  national  grati- 
tude to  their  brethren  in  arms,  the  Congress  applied  itself  di- 
ligently to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitutional  Charter  of  the 
Republic,  and  closed  its  important  labours  on  this  head  before 
the  termination  of  the  session.  The  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  to  the 
Colombian  legiriators,  who  vested  the  executive  foiKtions  in 
a  president  and  vice-president,  and  conjointly  with  them,  the 
legislatorial  office  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives ; 
making,  however,  a  noble  and  beneficent  improvement  on  the 
constitution  which  was  their  prototype,  by  abolishing  slavery ; 
declaring  that  the  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  constitution  should  be  free ;  and  enjoining  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  gradually  redeeming  and 
emancipating  all  existing  slaves.  This  object  being  dispatch- 
ed, the  Congress  next  discussed  the  plan  for  public  education, 
and  the  laws  for  regulating  the  commerce  of  the  Republic. 
Bolivar,  who  was  elected  President  in  conjunction  with  San- 
tander  as  Vice-President,  hesitated  at  firftt  to  accq>t  this  high 
office;  but  the  general  voice  compelled  him  to  give  way;  and 
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the  same  talents,  activity,  and  perseverance,  which  entitled 
him  to  this  just  mark  of  the  veneration  and  confidence  of  hig 
fellow-countrymen,  have  ever  since  distinguished  his  exercise 
of  tlie  important  dignity  conferred  upon  him.  The  Congress 
having  brought  its  useful  labours  to  this  termination,  broice  up 
CD  the  13th  of  October ;  and  some  weeks  aflerwards,  Bolivar 
removed  the  seat  of  Government  to  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  to 
co*operate  the  more  readily  in  the  liberation  of  Quito  and 
Cuen^a,  and  thus  retain  the  former  as  the  frontier  province 
towards  Peru,  which  is  itself  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its 
independence. 

The  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury,  the  toleration  granted 
to  all  religions,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  system,  are  sufficient  pledges  of  the  provident  and 
enlightened  spirit  by  which  the  infant  Republic  and  its  high- 
minded  President  are  actuated.  Nor  have  its  powerful  neigh- 
bours, the  United  States,  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  which  the  promise  of  its  future  prosperity  affords, 
for  advancing  North  American  interests,  by  placing  their  re- 
lations with  the  Colombian  people  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
most  friendly  footing.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
had  already  observed  to  Congress,  *'  It  has  Jong  been  mani- 
fest that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Spain  to  reduce  these  co- 
lonies by  force ;  and  equally  so,  that  no  conditions  short  of 
their  independence  would  be  satisfactory  to  them."  The 
American  executive  has  since  sealed  this  declaration,  by  for« 
mally  recognizing  the  independence  of  South  America,  and 
appointing  ministers  to  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  othera 
of  the  new  governments.  Surely,  the  character  of  that  coun- 
try whose  sons  have  bled  in  the  contest  for  South  American 
freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  that  throne  whose  strength  and 
glory  consist  in  the  affections  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  ge- 
nerous people, — surely,  neither  the  good  name  of  Great  Bri- 
tain can  be  defiled,  nor  can  its  future  prosperity  be  compro- 
mised, by  taking  example  from  its  trans*atlantic  offiipring, 
and  inscribing  over  the  threshold  of  Colombian  freedom  its 
own  sacred  motto-^**  Ettoperpetua  r 
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III.— PUBLIC  DINNER  TO  DON  F.  A,  ZEA, 

Ptgfupatendary  from  the  RepMk^Cohmbku 

The  friends  of  South  American  independence,  on  Wednes- 
day the  10th  July  1822»  entertained  at  dinner  Don  Francisco 
Antonio  Zea,  the  plenipotentiary  from  the  Colombian  Re- 
public. The  dinner  was  given  in  the  great  room  of  the  City 
of  London  Tavern ;  and  every  place,  except  those  reserved  at 
the  cross  table,  was  occupied  before  six  o'clock.  We  have 
never  seen  a  more  highly  respectable  company  assembled  oq 
any  public  occasion.  At  a  quarter  before  seven  o*clock,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  bad  consented  to  act  as  chairman 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  entered  the  room.  His  Grace, 
assisted  by  Sir  James  Macintosh,  introduced  the  Colombian 
plenipotentiary  to  a  seat  near  the  chair,  the  military  band, 
stationed  near  the  orchestra,  phiying  <<  Hail,  Colombia  !" 
Amongst  those  who  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Somerset  on 
his  entrance,  we  observed  Mr  Wilberforce,  M.  P.,  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son, M.  P.,  Dr  Lushington,  M.  P.,  Mr  Richard  Martin,  M.  P., 
Sir  W.  Curtis,  M.  P.,  Mr  J.  Smith,  M.  P.,  Mr  Edward  Ellice, 
M.  P.,  Mr  J.  Marryat,  M.  P.,  the  Honourable  C.  H.  Hut- 
chinson, M.  P.,  Mr  T.  Wilson,  M.  P.,  Mr  Lennard,  M.  P., 
Mr  W.  Williams,  M.  P.,  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  Mr  Colvin, 
&c.  &c« 

The  doth  havmg  been  removed.  Nan  nobis,  Domine,  was 
sang  by  several  professional  gentlemen,  who  were  engaged 
upon  the  occasion. 

The  toasts  of  "  The  King,"  «  The  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  "  The  Army  and  Navy,"  were, 
given,  each  with  three  times  three,  and  were  followed  by  the 
usual  national  airs. 
•  The  Duke  of  Somerset  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows:— 

Gentlemen, — I  must  now  address  to  you  a  few  words  upon 
the  occasion  of  our  present  meeting.    With  the  general  por- . 
port  of  it  I  believe  you  are  fully  acquainted,  and  I  will  there-> 
fore  only  briefly  allude  to  some  of  its  leading  circumstances. 
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Amidst  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  present  age, 
the  rjse  of  the  Colombian  Republic  holds  a  conspicuous  places 
and  affords  to  the  world  at  large,  matter  for  the  greatest  con* 
gratulation.  The  happy  and  total  alteration  from  oppressive 
despotism,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free  and  equitable  government,  and  the  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment of  millions  yet  unborn  of  which  it  affords  the  prospect, 
must  give  pleasure  to  every  liberal  mind.  We  are  highly 
sensible  of  the  merits  of  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
bringing  about  so  beneficial  a  change ;  who  have  either  led 
the  armies,  settled  the  constitution,  or  established  the  credit 
of  the  new  country,  and  thus  rescued  the  Colombian  nation 
from  oppressive  laws  and  inquisitorial  power,  calculated  to 
benumb  every  generous  effort  of  the  mind.  But  while  we 
admit  so  much  to  be  due  to  those  who  directed  an  effort  as 
arduous  as  it  promises  to  be  beneficial,  we  must  also  allow 
much  to  be  due  to  those  who  carried  the  same  into  effect* 
The  Colombian  people  justly  merit  that  liberty  for  which 
they  so  nobly  bled.  Vainly  army  upon  army  was  sent  to  keep 
in  a  state  of  degradation,  men  who  deserved,  and  who  were 
determined  to  enjoy,  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  to  abolishi 
throughout  a  tract  extending  from  the  source  of  the  Amazon 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  those  restrictions  by  which 
they  were  debased,  and  deprived  of  both  political  and  religious 
liberty.  Thus  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  torture,  were  at  once  swept  away  by  the  energies  of 
a  people  emerging  from  the  double  tyranny  of  an  oppressive 
Government  and  an  intolerant  Church.  We  cannot  but  wish 
a  continuation  of  success  to  such  a  cause.  We  cannot  but 
sincerely  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  such  a  people. 
We  are  happy  in  being  now  honoured  with  the  company  of 
their  Representative,  and  I  will,  therefore,  propose  the  health 
of  M.  Zea,  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Colombian  Republic. 

The  toast  was  drank  with  three  times  three,  and  the  loudest 
expressions  of  applause. 

M.  Zea  rose  amidst  the  most  cordial  greetings,  and,  wheii 
silence  was  obtained,  returned  thanks  in  the  French  language ; 
concluding  his  speech  with  the  following  toast : — 
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**  The  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  the  model  of  ratiOiuU 
libertj^  and  a  long  continuance  of  friendly  relations  betireeA 
Great  Britaio  and  the  New  Republic  of  Colombia^" 

This  toast  was  drank  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Mr  Rowcroft  then  stated  to  the  company,  that  he  held  ia 
his  hand  a  pretty  close  translation  of  what  M.  Zea  had  said; 
and  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Noble  Chairman,  and  of  other 
Honourable  Personages,  that  the  whole  of  the  company  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  M.  Zea's  sentiments,  he  would,  with 
their  permission,  read  his  address  to  them*  Indeed,  even  if 
M.  Zea  had  spoken  in  English,  his  vocal  organ  was  not  suffi« 
ciently  strong  to  be  heard  throughout  the  room.  Mr  Row^ 
croft  then  read  the  following  address  :-^ 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen.-— With  sentiments  of  the  most 
unmingled  satisfaction  I  rise  to  express  my  cordial  acknow* 
ledgments,  my  deep  and  lasting  gratitude,  for  the  honour  yoa 
have  just  conferred  on  me,  and  on  the  nation  whose  humble 
representative  I  am.  With  feelings  of  equal  delight  shall  I 
convey  to  my  Government  and  my  countrymen,  the  impression 
of  the  reception  which  I  have  this  day  experienced  at  your 
hands*  They  will  perceive  in  it  the  sure  pledge  of  that  friend* 
ship  which  Providence  destines  to  reign  for  ever  between  two 
nations,  formed  to  promote  each  other's  haf^iness  and  pros* 
perit}'.  With  mutual  wants,  which  each  has  the  faculty  of 
supplying  to  the  other.  Great  Britain  and  Colombia  have  only 
to  look  forward  to  a  long^enfduring  intercourse,  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  benefit.  Gentlemen,  the  struggle  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  has  been  long  and  arduous.  It  has  cost  us  sa* 
orifices  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  to  you.  Nothing 
but  a  perseverance  and  a  constancy,  sustained  by  an  innate 
sense  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  could  have  enabled  us  to  have  overcome 
the  difiiculties  and  privations  we  have  had  to  enoounter. 
Now,  however,  that  our  hopes  are  consummated,  and  that  we 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  living  under  a  free  constitution,  of 
being  governed  by  our  own  laws,  the  first  desire  of  our  hearts 
is  to  forget  all  past  injuries.  The  loathsome  and  hideous 
tyranny  of  Spain,  her  cruel  perseverance  in  a  contest  against 
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reason  and  humaDitj»  will  be  forgotten  throughout  Colombia 
in  the  moment  in  which  she  shall  accept  the  right  hand  of  our 
friendship,  so  often  held  out  to  her.    Our  desire  is  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.    Between  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  and  Colombia  there  are  no  points  of  collision.     She 
desires  to  receive  from  Europe  those  productions  of  science 
and  of  art  which  tend  to  the  convenience  and  improvement  of 
life ;  and  Ae  h  ready  to  yield,  in  return,  from  her  boundless 
resources,  those  productions  of  nature  which  she  possesses  in 
such  variety  and  extent.     Looking  thus  to  no  intercourse 
with  Europe  but  that  of  the  most  mutually  useful  kind,  I  trust 
we  are  advancing  no  vain  or  arrogant  pretensions  in  simply 
claiming  to  be  received  as  that  which  in  truth  we  are — a  free 
and  independent  nation.     And  why  should  we  not  be  so  re- 
ceived ?  What  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth?    In  the  history  even  of  this 
mighty  empire,  which  boW  exercises  such  an  immense  moral 
influence  over  the  whole  earth,  do  its  records  show  no  period 
at  which  it  has  been  also  oppressed  by  foreign  domination, 
and  subsequently  released  from  its  enthralments  ?  I  hope  it 
will  be  found,  too^  that  the  use  we  have  hitherto  made  of  our 
liberty  has  been  such  as  to  show  that  we  are  not  unworthy  of 
it.    Our  constitution,  our  public  acts  are  before  the  world. 
Inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  the  advancement  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, to  the  improvement  of  the  hun^an  character,  they  possess 
claims  within  themselves  which  I  need  not  urge  upon  an  en* 
lightened  nation,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  draw  the  contrast  they 
form  to  that  unhappy  sjrstem  of  government  which  Spain  so 
long  exercised  over  us.    Let  Britain,  then,  the  mistress  of 
her  own  acts,  neither  debased  by  superstition  nor  enslaved  by 
despotism,  be  the  first  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  accord  to 
us  the  acknowledgment  of  our  just  and  natural  rights.    She 
needs  neither  the  example  nor  the  consent  of  other  nations 
to  perform  an  act  of  pure  and  simple  justice.    Permit  me 
now.  Gentlemen,  to  express^  on  the  part  of  my  countrymen 
and  myself,  the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  British  cha- 
racter is  held  among  us.    It  was  Jn  Great  Britain  that  tlie 
first  example  of  constitutional  government  was  given  to  the 
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vorld :  it  is  here  that  the  spirit  of  a  'sound  iemd  rationai  Ubert  j 
'is  ever  preserved  and  cherished.  It  was  in  Great  Britain 
that,  at  the  time  of  her  utmost  need,  Colombia  found  firm  and 
faithful  friends  to  come  to  her  support.  The  injuries  of  Spain 
will  soon  be  forgotten ;  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
cherished  warm  in  our  hearts,  so  long  as  life  shall  beat  in 
them.    I  beg  permission  to  propose  to  you  this  sentiment — 

**  Prosperity  to  Great  Britain,  the  model  of  rational  liberty, 
and  a  long  continuance  of  friendly  relations  between  her  and 
Colombia." 

Mr  Smith  then  sung,  with  much  taste,  the  following  song, 
written  for  the  occasion :-~ 

**  O !  remember  when  first  Orinoco*8  broad  streiim 
Saw  the  banner  of  liberty  vrmwe— 
When  Alphonto  awaken'd  from  pleamre*!  soft  draiin» 
And  nuh'd  forward  his  country  to  eave. 

When  so  kindly  he  bade  his  Florilda  adieu, 

And  kist*d  the  big  tear  from  her  cheek, — 
O !  how  fond  was  the  pledge, — ^the  fulfilment  bow  true  t 

Though  no  language  the  lorere  could  speak. 

He  dadi'd  off  the  tear,  and  he  join*d  BoliTar, 

The  foea  of  hit  kod  to  o'eroome ; 
Not  more  true  or  more  brave  was  that  Hero  in  war  ; 

They  fought  bravely     each  fought  for  his  home. 

But  the  last  hostile  Spaniard  has  fled  to  the  coast. 

And  Alphonso's  retum'd  to  his  vale; 
Peace,  commerce,  and  plenty,  Colombia  boasts ; 

And  her  valleys  re-echo  the  tale.*' 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  rose  amidst  loud  acclamations.  When 
silence  was  obtained,  he  said,  the  toast  which  he  was  about  to 
give,  and  which  he  should  fed  the  greatest  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing, was  sufficient  of  itself  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
company.  But  still  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  preface  that 
toast  with  a  few  observations  on  an  occasion  so  remarkable, 
and  he  trusted  so  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  England — an 
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occasion  so  much  calculated  to  produce  a  more  cordial  unions 
aod  a  more  close  alliance,  between  tlie  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  New  World.  (Apjplause)  On  this  important  occasion, 
when  the  public  sentiments  of  Englishmen  were  expressed  in 
that  manner  which  was  most  usual  amongst  therai  he  should 
be  ashamed  if  he  went  much  into  the  general  topic  of  Colom^ 
bian  independence,  of  its  causes  and  its  probable  consequences, 
afler  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
treated  by  the  Representative  of  the  Colombian  Republic, 
and  the  sentiments  and  opinions  that  had  been  expressed  by 
the  second  peer  of  this  kingdom.  (Cheering,)  They  were 
both  persons  who,  from  their  situations,  must  be  supposed 
worthy,  and  from  what  they  had  said,  proved  themselves  to 
be  worthy,  of  expressing  the  opinions  of  their  respective  nations 
on  this,  he  trusted,  happy  occasion.  (Apj^use.)  The  few 
remarks  he  meant  to  offer  must,  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
word,  be  deemed  political ;  but  he  would  studiously  avoid 
going  into  any  topic  on  which  he  believed  all  Englishmen,  of 
all  sects  and  parties,  did  not  cherish  an  unanimous  opinion. 
(Applause,)  He  thought  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  in  this 
particular,  when  he  saw  the  assembly  then  before  him — a  sort 
of  assembly  of  which  the  habit  was  peculiar  to  this  free  country 
— an  assembly  composed  of  various  descriptions  of  persons-*- 
an  assembly  formed  of  different  sects  and  religions-^an  as- 
sembly, the  greater  part  of  which  was  selected  from  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world 
^ — an  assembly  in  which,  according  to  the  system  of  society 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  peers  in  the 
kingdom  gladly  presided  amongst  commercial  men.  (Cheers.) 
This  was  one  of  the  happiest  habits  of  our  Government,  and 
of  our  social  society.  (Cheers.)  It  tended  to  give  accu*- 
mulated  energy  to  public  opinion;  it  tended  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  great,  public,  and  popular  measures;  it 
linked  together  every  rank  of  society,  and  wound  its  almost 
indissoluble  ties  through  all  the  ranks  of  that  community  of 
which  they  were  members!  (Cheering*)  It  was  favourable, 
at  the  same  time,  to  public  order  and  to  public  liberty.  (Ap- 
plause.)    Those  two  principles,  so  far  from  being  adverse  to 
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each  other,  were  net  separable*  (Cheering. J     The  cause  of 
public  order  was  the  same  as  the  cause  of  public  liberty* 
f  Cheering, J     Public  liberty  aras  proTed,  by  the  glorious 
experience  of  ages^  to  be  the  parent  and  guardian,  the  origin 
and  the  support  of  public  order.  (Cheers.)    Indeed,  liberty 
was  the  parent  of  good.    It  was  the  notiTe  which  incited 
genius-«-it  was  the  principle  which  inspired  virtue — ^it  was 
the  actuating  power  which  disposed  the  community  to  form 
wise  and  good  institutions,  and  which  also  enabled  the  com* 
munity  to  preserve  them.     (Cheers. J    For  his  own  part,  he 
had  always  thought  that  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happi* 
nesa  of  other  countries,  must  naturally  be  the  great  source  of 
wealth  to  the  noost  industrious  and  ingenious  nations  of  the 
earth :  and  therefore,  as  he  considered  the  proE:perity  and 
happiness  of  foreign  countries  highly  important  to  this,  so 
on  the  same,  or  rather  on  a  more  lofty  ground,  did  he  believe 
the  liberty  of  England — the  source  of  its  prosperity — to  be 
maintained,  guarded,  and,  improved,  by  the  diffusion  of  free- 
dom over  the  whole  world.    (Great  aj^ausej    It  was  not, 
therefore,  on  account  merely  of  the  general  interest  which 
^▼®ry  good  man  must  feel,  in  viewing  the  happiness  of  his 
brother  men,  but  it  was  more  especially  as  a  member  of  this 
great  community,  that  he  felt  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
diffusion  ofliberty  throughout  the  world.  (Applause J  Theso* 
ciety  to  which  he  was  attached  had  a  sufficiently  arduous  duty 
to  perform ;  but  it  was  only  the  duty  of  preserving  that  liberty 
which  had  been  gained  for  them  by  the  valour  of  their  ancestors. 
But  other  nations,  less  fortunate,  had  a  far  more  difficult  duty 
imposed  on  them  :  Their  duty  was  to  acquire  and  to  establish 
their  freedom.    Thanks  to  Heaven,  and  thanks  to  their  fore- 
fathers, that  duty  had  already  been  performed  for  the  people 
of  England.     (ApplaweJ    Still,  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  it  was  a  blessing  too  great  to  be  given  to  mankind  at  a 
low  price.    Activity,  vigilance—unceasing  and  jealous  vigi- 
lance— ^intrepid  courage,  and  inflexible  virtue — these  were 
the  daily  and  hourly  duties  pf  those  men  who  wished  to  enjoy 
and  to  inherit  liberty.     (Applause.)    But  they  were  placed 
in  a  far  more  difficult  situation  who  attempted  to  throw  off 
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the  yoke  of  despotism.  Still,  if  their  toils  and  th^ir  dangers 
were  greater  and  more  arduous  than  the  duties  of  those  who 
had  merely  to  preserve  their  independence,  so  was  their  glory 
greater  and  more  transcendent  if  they  conquered  the  obsta- 
cles that  were  opposed  to  them.  His  honourable  friend,  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia,  had  stated,  better  than  he  could, 
the  cause  of  the  changes  which  had  occurred  in  that  country. 
At  the  moment  that  the  South  American  States  commenced 
the  struggle  for  independence,  the  mother-country  was  una- 
ble to  protect  them,  the  task  of  defending  themselves  devolv- 
ed on  those  fine  colonies ;  their  independence  was  an  act  of 
necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  Spain,  incapable  of  afford- 
ing them  any  relief,  was  herself  overrun  by  foreign  enemies. 
He  hailed  with  joy  the  success  of  the  Spanish  population  of 
South  America ;  but  while  he  did  so,  he  expressed  no  senti- 
ment adverse  to  the  Spaniards  of  Europe.  (Cheers, J  No 
such  feeling  found  a  refuge  in  his  breast.  He  knew  the  Spa- 
niards of  former  days  to  have  been  distinguished  by  valour, 
by  genius,  by  a  chivalric  spirit ;  by  all  those  accomplishments 
which  are  worthy  of  a  refined  people.  Latterly,  they  had  ex- 
cited his  admiration,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  by  re- 
sisting foreign  invasion,  and  controlling  domestic  tyranny. — 
(Cheers.)  He  admired  them  sincerely  in  both  these  situa- 
tions— and  above  all,  for  the  magnanimous  toleration  which 
they  had  shown  in  their  victory  over  domestic  enemies.  The 
example  which  they  had  set  to  the  world,  by  effecting  almost 
bloodless  revolution,  after  all  the  indignities  and  injuries  they 
had  suffered,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
that  could  i>e  found  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  hoped  that 
lesson  would  not  be  lost-— he  hoped  it  would  prove  to  man- 
kind, that  the  road  to  freedom  was  not  through  blood,  but 
through  humanity,  through  justice,  through  all  those  kindly 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities  which  were  inspired  by  freedom, 
and  which  alone  rendered  men  worthy  of  attaining,  and  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  it.  (Cheering. J  But  he  must  say,  when  na- 
tions showed  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  their 
colonies— >when  they  knew  nothing  of  each  other*— when  their 
policy,  when  their  interests  of  every  sprt,  were  at  variance. 
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he  was  rejoiced  when  the  day  of  emancipation  came — he  was 
happy  to  see  the  colonies  arrive  at  the  period  of  matarity  and 
majority,  and,  glorying  in  their  strength,  proceed  to  act  for 
themselves,  and  declare  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  mother-country.  (Applause.)  He  was  most 
happy  to  find  that  those  beautiful  regions  which  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Colombia  had  so  glowingly  described,  were  restor- 
ed to  the  commerce  of  nations,  from  which  they  had  been  so 
long  interdicted.  He  did  not  mean  "  commerce"  in  its  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  though  it  had  been  the  great  means  of  dis- 
seminating freedom  tlirough  the  world,  and  had  done  more  to 
benefit  mankind,  than  all  other  human  causes  put  together. 
No — he  meant  the  free  intercourse  of  mind  and  of  opinion, 
the  influence  of  which  must  end  in  giving  to  those  vast  coun- 
tries a  degree  and  station  amongst  nations,  for  which  nature 
and  Providence  clearly  intended  them.  (Applause.)  He  was, 
besides,  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  Governments 
of  South  America,  on  account  of  their  admirable  conduct 
with  respect  to  slavery.  He  should  be  ashamed  to  say  much 
on  this  subject,  in  the  presence  of  his  illustrious  friend,  (Mr 
Wilberforce),  a  man  who  claimed  veneration  and  admiration 
from  every  society  in  which  bis  name  was  uttered,  and  who 
excited,  if  possible,  a  still  stronger  feeling  amongst  those  so- 
cieties which  he  honoured,  as  he  did  the  present  meeting,  with 
his  presence.  (Cheers.)  An  honour,  and  a  great  honour 
it  was,  to  have  such  a  man  amongst  them.  (Cheers.)  When 
they  saw  European  powers  who  had  but  a  small  interest  in 
keeping  up  the  slave  trade,  whose  share  in  the  profits  was 
trifling,  hesitate  to  remove  it,  and  afterwards  either  carry  it 
on  or  connive  at  it  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner — when  they 
saw  those  powers  give  themselves  up  to  the  infamy  of  carry- 
ing on  this  trade  of«robbery  and  murder — what  execration 
was  too  deep  for  them  ?  Let  them,  on  the  otl)er  hand,  look 
tQ  the  conduct  of  the  South  Americans — there,  Creolian  pre- 
judices might  be  supposed  too  strong  to  adroit  of  any  relaxa- 
tion of  slavery— there,  the  interest  attached  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  might  be  considered  too  powerful  a  motive  to 
be  overcomes—there,  as  there  was  the  greatest  temptation  to 
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crime,  there  was  the  highest  merit  in  virtue :  and  how  had  the 
people  thus  situated  conducted  themselves  ?  The  very  first 
act  of  their  independence  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
(Cheers*)  They  would  hear  of  this  from  more  eloquent  and 
more  hallowed  lips  than  his.  Their  first  act  was  to  sign  the 
decree  of  humanity  and  justice.  Having  recovered  their  own 
freedom,  they  paved  the  way  by  measures  as  wise,  as  cautious, 
and  as  moderate,  as  human  benevolence  could  devise,  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself.  (Cheers,)  These  were  the  reasons 
which  attached  him  to  those  new  states,  that  had  auspicated 
their  origin,  and  consecrated  their  commencement,  by  acting 
in  a  manner  which  was  a  reproach  to  nations  who  had  boasted 
that  they  would  abolish  that  infamous  traffic,  but  who  had 
thought  proper  to  support  it.  (Cheers.)  He  knew  there 
were  many  persons  whose  ears  were  horrified  at  the  sound  of 
the  word  revolution — who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  revolt- 
ing people.  On  this  point  he  would  deliver  his  creed  in  a 
very  few  words — he  considered  revolt  against  liberty  as  the 
greatest  of  crimes,  and  revolt  against  despotism  as  the  greatest 
of  virtues.  (Loud  cheering,)  The  toast  he  should  propose 
was — '*  General  Bolivar  and  the  army  of  Colombia.*'  (  Cheer- 
ing.) He  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  illustrious 
individual's  history  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  his  services. 
They  all  knew,  however,  that  he  had,  by  his  wisdom,  his  bra- 
very, and  his  integrity,  secured  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
(Hear.)  There  was,  he  was  happy  to  say,  a  gentleman  pre- 
sent who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  General 
Bolivar,  and  who,  if  they  were  pleased  to  hear  him,  would 
state  such  matter  of  local  information  as  had  come  witBin  his. 
knowledge. 

The  toast  was  then  drank  with  enthusiasm. 

SONG—"  Valiant  BbLiVAB." 

Am^— "  Scots  wha  hoe,'* 

Albion's  sons  !  by  vict'ry  ble&t, 
Taught  by  toil  the  joys  of  rest, 
Mark !  where  rises  in  the  West 
Freedom's  dawning  star ! 

VOL.   II.  3  A 
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Who>  that  Freedom  to  obCaio, 
Broke  fell  wipentitioD'A  chain. 
Bunt  the  tynnt'i  bood  in  twsin  ? 
Who,  but  Boll  w ! 

Long,  beyond  the  dinant  deep, 
Sewing  we^tb  she  nsight  not  jretp, 
Sed  Colombia  «"  woke  to  weep,*' 

CSiain'd  to  tict*ry'a  car. 
Now  Bfac  stmggle*— now  ihe*a  free ! 
Now  acroas  th*  Atlantic  Sea 
Ftoata  her  bannfr  m  thanks  to  thee, 

Valiant  Bofivar ! 

Greet,  then,  Britons !  warmlj  greet ! 
Welcome  him  whom  now  we  meet'  i 
Colombia's  Enfoj !«- When  retreat 

Calls  bim  hence  afar, 
Bid  him,  bis  own  tribe  among, 
0*er  th'  Atlantic  bear  along 
Britons'  sympathetic  song. 

Back  to  Bolivar ! 

Who  would  blight  so  lUr  a  flower ! 
Who  would  prop  a  despot's  power ! 
Oh !  may,  on  this  festive  hour, 

No  Tile  discord  jar ! 
Fill  your  glasses ;  drink  with  me ! 
Joy  to  those  who  now  are  free ! 
To  Colombia,  Victory ! 

Health  to  Boliyar ! 

Mr  Wilberforce  said,  the  seDtimeDt  with  which  he  neant 
to  conclude  would,  he  was  well  convinced,  meet  a  most  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  present  company.  It  was — <*  The 
entire  and  speedy  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  thanks  to 
the  Congress  of  Colombia  for  its  efficient  exertions  towards 
that  object."  He  was  rejoiced  to  perceive  the  prospect  that 
was  opening  around  them.  The  darkness  of  slavery  was  re- 
ceding— the  light  of  freedom  was  already  beaming  with  bril- 
liancy, and  they  would  shortly  be  enabled  to  hail  a  glorious 
day  in  its  full  meridian  lustre.    Scarcely  had  the  Republic  of 
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Colombia  effected  ju  own  independence,  when  it  endeavour- 
ed, BB  far  as  possible,  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  most  de- 
graded and  deserted  of  tlie  human  race.  (Applause,)  This  ' 
shewed  the  general  feeling  and  the  moral  effect  which  the 
high  principle  of  liberty,  that  principle  for  which  the  Colom- 
bians had  fought,  produced  on  the  human  mind.  (  Applause.) 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  reproach  to  former  times,  and  frequently 
to  those  governments  vfhich  assumed  the  name  of  republics, 
that  all  power  was  given  to  the  great,  while  the  general  mass 
of  mankind  were  reduced  to  one  common  level  of  degradation. 
But  he  woi^ld  say,  and  he  was.  not  ashamed  to  say  it  in  that 
assembly,  that  Christianity  had  taught  them  a  better  and 
brighter  lesson ;  it  had  tai^ght  tbem  that  they  never  enjoyed 
their  own  liberty  with  so  much  delight,  as.  when  tliey  were 
communicating  the  blessing  to  their  fellow-creatures.  It  was 
truly  said  by  the  great  man  who  preceded  him,  that  liberty  and 
order  were  intiooately  connected.  This  was  made  evident  by 
tlie  conduct  of  the  people  of  Colombia.  They  regarded  their 
own  rights ;  and  while  they  wished  to  extend  happiness  to 
otliers,  tbey  ^deavoured  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
break  in  upon  tbe  rights  of  their  neighbours.  They  studied 
what  portion  of  goo4  they  could  diffuse  around  them,  without 
giving  offence  to  any  party.  Tha^  was  the  road  by  whidi 
human  nature  travelled  to  greatness  and  true  glory.  It  was  ' 
delightful  for  those  who  proceeded  in  this  course  to  see,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  the  progress  which  their  exertions  had 
made,  and  to  hope  that  their  descendants  at  least  would  enjoy 
the  •  triumph  of  those  principles  which  they  had  laboured  to 
promulgate.  (Applause.)  When  that  excellent  friend  again 
returned  across  the  Atlantic  to  his  country^when  he  related 
the  various  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and  described  the  happi- 
ness which  prevailed  here — he  would  speak  of  them  as  the 
triumphant  effects  of  a  free  constitution,  which  had  the  power 
of  imparling  dignity  to  a  country  in  general,  while  it  confer- 
red a  certain  portion  of  gratification  on  every  individual  in  the 
community.  (Applause.)  Their  friend  would  state  on  his 
return,  that  he  saw  the  nobility  of  this  country  throwing  aside 
all  individual  privileges,  and,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
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freely  joining  with  their  fellow-citizens.  (Applatue,)  Sucb 
wu  the  true  effect  of  a  rational  liberty,  and  such  a  feeling 
would,  he  trusted,  be  recognized  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Colombian  Republic.  (Applause.)  It  rejoiced  him  to  learn 
thciy  had  already  shown  their  hostility  to  the  slave  trade ;  and 
he  looked  with  confidence  to  their  more  matured  exertions, 
convinced  as  he  was  that*  they  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  results.     (Applause, J 

Mr  Marryat  said,  no  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  of 
the  interest  which  the  people  of  this  country  felt  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  America,  than  the  number  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  meeting  which  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing. 
He  perhaps  entertained  a  stronger  feeling  on  this  subject  than 
many  others,  because  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  system  of  government  adopted  by 
Spain  in  her  unfortunate  South  American  colonies.  It  was  a 
compound  of  the  most  cruel  tyranny  and  bigotry.  He  did 
not  think  his  person  was  safe  while  he  remained  there ;  he  did 
not  conceive  that  he  was  free  until  he  breathed  a  different  at- 
mosphere. In  the  situation  in  which  England  was  now  placed, 
the  most  e£Bcient  relief  would  be  derived  from  an  extension 
of  her  commercial  connexions,  by  discovering  new  markets 
for  her  commodities,  and  thus  giving  employment  to  her  ca- 
pital and  industry.  In  looking  for  markets,  he  thought  they 
must  turn  their  eyes  to  tliose  foreign  nations  which  were  nei- 
ther their  rivals  in  manufacture  or  navigation,  to  those  countries 
who  did  not  manufacture  for  themselves,  but  who  were  ready 
to  take  the  manufactures  of  England  in  exchange  for  their 
commodities.  South  America  stood  precisely'in  that  situation. 
There,  indu?5try  might  hope  to  receive  the  fair  reward  of  its 
labour.  In  that  quarter,  employment  might  be  found  for  in- 
dustry td  an  almost  infinite  extent.  He  had  no  doubt  but  the 
independence  of  South  America  would  produce  a  great  revo- 
lution in  the  commercial  world  ;  and,  before  many  years  had 
elapsed,  he  expected  to  receive  from  those  ne^ly-erected 
states,  various  commodities,  for  which  they  now  depended  on 
particular  countries.  He  knew  not  in  the  world,  so  wide,  so 
unbounded  a  field  for  manufactures,  as  South  America  pre- 
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sented.  (Applaiue.)  The  British  Goverament  had  done  a 
great  deal  towards  acknowledging  the  freedom  of  South 
America.  Two  acts  of  parliament  had  been  passed,  by  which 
commercial  intercourse  was  opened  between  every  part  of  our 
dominions  and  South  America;  and  he  hoped,  ere  long,  Go- 
vernment would  go  farther,  by  publishing  a  regular  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  States. 
(ApplauuJ  Great  Britain  ought  neither  to  be  the  last  in 
running  the  race  of  commercial  enterprise,  nor  in  acknow- 
ledging the  independence  of  those  who  had  boldly  and 
honestly  achieved  it.  (Applause.)  The  honourable  gentle- 
man concluded  by  proposing,  <'  May  the  relations  now  form- 
ing between  the  New  World  and  the  Old  be  consolidated  on 
the  basis  of  lasting  amity  and  mutual  prosperity ,'' 

The  toast  was  received  with  plaudits. 

Dr  LushingtOD  could  not  refrain  from  offering  his  ardent 
and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the  great  and  signal  triumph 
which  had  been  gained  by  liberty  over  tyranny — by  freedom 
over  oppression — by  reason  over  bigotry.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  offering  his  humble  thanks  to  Providence,  that,  after 
suffering  and  enduring  grievances  of  the  most  odious  charac- 
ter for  a  long  period  of  years,  the  people  of  South  America 
were  at  last  released  from  bondage.  (Applause,)  After 
encounterfng  difficulties,  which  to  weak  minds  would  have 
seemed  insurmountable — after  defeating  open  force  and  se- 
cret treason — the  efforts  of  the  people  had  succeeded,  and  the 
standard  of  liberty  and  independence  waved  in  proud  triumph 
over  tyranny  and  despotism.  (Applause,)  Even  if  the  sen- 
timents of  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  address  were  not 
in  strict  accordance  with  his  own  with  reference  to  what  had 
taken  place  in  South  America,  yet  the  feeling  that  the  pros- 
perity of  that  country  must  be  beneficial  to  the  world,  and 
that  England  must  come  in  for  her  share  of  that  benefit,  must 
induce  the  people  of  this  country  to  look  on  those  eventsjrith 
a  most  favourable  eye.  Thanks  be  to  beneficent  Providencei 
it  could  not  so  happen,  that  oppression  should  fall,  and  free- 
dom should  succeed — that  new  ports  should  be  opened,  and 
communications  take  place  between  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
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— in  no  point  of  Tiew  which  the  human  mind  could  take  of  the 
subject  could  it  be  imagined,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things 
benefit  would  not  rise  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  isle. 
(Htar^  hear.)  Those  whom  he  now  addressed  knew  in- 
finitely better  than  he  did,  that  there  was  not  anj  country 
which  did  not,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  aAnrd  some 
portion  of  advantage  to  Great  Britain.  There  was  no  system 
so  stilct,  no  resistance  so  close,  that  the  capital,  enterprise, 
courage,  and  perseverance  of  the  English  merchant  had  not 
overcome,  and  made  the  source  of  individual  benefit  How 
happened  it,  that  each  nation  adopted  commerce  for  its  own 
benefit^  and  yet,  if  it  pursued  a  wise  sjrstem,  these  specula- 
tions which  enriched  itself,  aided  also  the  interest  and  pco^ 
perity  of  every  other  country  ?  How  should  they  admire  the 
wise  beneficence  of  that  Power  which  made  individual  the 
foundation  of  universal  prosperity !  f  Applause.  J  His  leaned 
friend  who  proposed  with  so  much  eloquence  the  healdi  of 
General  Bolivar,  omitted  to  mention  one  circumstance^  whkh 
in  his  (Dr  Lushington's)  mind  deserved  to  live  in  the  memory 
of  every  man  who  was  the  friend  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
He  would  call  to  the  recollection  of  his  learned  friend,  and 
of  the  meeting,  that  in  1816,  while  the  war  was  raging  in 
South  America  in  its  most  sanguine  and  atrocious  shape; 
while  that  then  unhappy  country  was  open  to  the  inroads  of 
its  most  inveterate  foes,  General  Bolivar  published  his  cele- 
brated proclamation,  forbidding  every  one  from  inflicting 
death,  except  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  would  not  sufier  the 
people  to  revenge  even  just  wrongs,  by  murder  or  cold-lilobded 
sli^ughter.  f  Applause. J  He  taught  his  friends,  that  it  only 
required  courage  and  perseverance,  to  succeed  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.;  and  he  showed  his  enemies  that  mercy  was  always 
the  concomitant  of  true  bravery,  f  Cheers.)  It  was  on  this 
'  principle  that  he  fought  and  conquered,  and  secured  the 
freedom  of  his  country — an  event  which,  thank  God !  this 
meeting  of  Englishmen  had  assembled  to  celebrate.  He 
meant  to  propose  as  a  toast  *'  The  Congress  of  Colombia  ;*' 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  it  was  not  in  expression  only  that 
that  body  had  shown  themselves  worthy  of  this  honour. 
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Every  act  they  had  done  was  in  conformity  with  all  those 
enUghtened  principles  which  ought  to  guide  and  regulate  a 
great  assembly,  who  were  providing  for  the  happiness  and 
security  of  those  who  were  placed  beneath  them  ;  or,  in  one 
single  word,  they  imitated  as  far  as  they  could  the  example 
of  England.  (Applaud.)  The  greater  part  of  the  errors  and 
distresses  of  human  nature  arose  ttam  ignorance.  The  Go- 
vernment of  Colombia  were  endeavouring  to  remove  that 
source  of  evil.  They  felt  that,  if  knowledge  were  sprelid 
through  those  distant  countries,  it  would  be  the  best.protec- 
don  of  tb«r  newly  acquired  liberties.  They  were  impressed 
with  the  idea,  and  it  was  a  most  correct  one,  that  knowledge 
was  n€^cej»ai7  to  impait  those  qualities  which  rendei'ed  men 
fit  for  enjoying)  because  it  enabled  them  to  estimate  truly  the 
blessings  bf  liberty.  But  this  watl  not  all  z^^they  had  gone  so 
far,  in  this  infant  Republic,  as  to  establish  a  system  of  trial  by 
jury.  (Ck$er^)  He  need  not  say  how  valuable  trial  by 
jury  was. — Could  they  exist  as  a  free  community  if  that  ines« 
timable  right  were  taken  from  them  P  Would  they  have  met 
this  day  to  celebrate  the  cause  of  Sbuth'  American  independ* 
ence,  if  they  had  been  deprived  of  trial  by  jury  ?  (Applavse.) 
He  hoped  that  as  information  hiade  its  way  through  the  in- 
fant Republic  of  Colombia,  the  people  would  learn  to  appre- 
ciate truly  this  invaluable  privilege,  and  establish  it  on  the 
soundest  principles.  (Applause,)  He  trusted  that  such  a 
system  would  be  adopted  as  would  give  permanency  to  this 
privilege,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  it  into  immediate  ope- 
ration.    {Applause. J     He  would  conclude  by  drinking — 

**  The  Congress  of  Colombia,  and  may  the  deliberations  of 
wisdom  consolidate  the  successes  which  valour  and  constancy 
have  gained/' 

The  toast  was  drank  with  immense  applause. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  next  rose.  He  would  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  had  preceded-  him  through  the 
various  topics  they  had  so  forcibly  urged.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  say,  that  he  heartily  concurred  in  all  that  had 
fidlen  from  them.  They  were  assembled  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  commemoratj;  an  event  the  most  important  that  had 
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occurred  id  the  last  century.  This  was  not  a  political  meet- 
ing ;  it  was  one  on  the  object  of  which  they  were  all  agreed. 
Possessing  as  we  did  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  political  liberty, 
and  exercising  it  under  a  mild  and  beneficent  Government, 
he  thought  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  that 
Goveniment»  by  proposing  the  health  of  "  His  Majesty *8 
Ministers" — three  times  three ;  which  was  drank  accordingly. 

Mr  Smith  said  that  a  toast  had  been  put  into  his  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  being  proposed,  the  sentiments  of  which  were 
most  congenial  to  his  feelings.  He  could  not  help  regretting 
tliat  Old  Spain,  whilst  she  was  struggling  for  her  own  liberty, 
on  what  appeared  to  him  (Mr  J.  Smith)  just  principles,  re- 
fused to  admit  the  claim  of  Colombia  to  hers :  but  he  trusted 
the  day  was  not  far  oiF  when  she  would  no  longer  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  it.  Having  said  so  much,  he  would  not  add 
another  word  upon  such  a  subject,  but  conclude  with  pro- 
posing, *•  The  King,  the  Cortes,  and  the  people  of  Spain : 
may  all  nations  acknowledge  the  right  of  Spain  to  a  Constitu* 
tion ;  and  may  Spain  acknowledge  the  same  right  in  the 
people  of  Colombia."     (Drank  toiih  applause-) 

Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse  proposed  the  next  toast  He  said 
that  a  request  had  been  made  to  him  before  he  entered  the 
room,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to 
his  wishes.  It  was  to  propose  the  health  of  their  noble  chair- 
man, f  Cheers.  J  It  was  a  source  of  pride  and  of  honour  to 
this  meeting  to  have  so  distinguished  an  individual  for  their 
chairman.  If  he  (Sir  B.  Hobhousc>)  had  not  before  been 
certain  that  the  cause  which  brought  them  together  was  most 
excellent,  he  should  have  been  ceruin  of  it  the  moment  he 
learned  that  the  noble  Duke  would  preside,  f  Hear  J  ;  and 
had  he  not  learned  that  the  noble  Duke  would  preside,  still 
he  should  have  been  certain  of  it  from  his  knowledge  of  his 
friend  (M.  Zea)  who  sat  upon  his  Grace's  right.  (Hear.) 
After  some  further  complimentary  observations,  the  honour- 
able baronet  concluded  by  expressing  the  great  pleasure  he 
felt  in  proposing  the  health  of  a  nobleman,  not  more  distin- 
guished by  birth  than  by  his  talents  and  true  nobility  of  soul — 
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the  health  of  the  Noble  Chairman,  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
(  L(md  cheers.) 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  health  being  drank«  he  again 
rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

Though  I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  who  would  have 
been  much  more  competent  tlian  myself  to  fill  tlie  situation 
to  which  I  have  been  called,  still  I  cannot  but  feel  highly  flat- 
tered at  having  been  selected  upon  an  occasion,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  testify  our  satisfaction  at  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  gratifying  of  political  events,  and  to  do  honour  to  a 
person  who  deserves  so  much  from  his  country  and  from  the 
world.  I  am  proud  of  thus  testifying  my  sense  of  die  success 
of  Colombia,  and  of  the  merits  of  ito  Representative ;  and 
more  happy  in  doing  so,  to  an  assemblage  chiefly  consisting 
of  British  merchants^ — a  class  of  men  always  foremost  in  pro- 
moting public  objects,  and  whose  liberal  feelings  must  be 
particularly  gratified  in  contemplating  the  standard  of  liberty 
now  flying  even  upon  the  heights  of  Quito. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  felt  that  any  observations  coming  from  him, 
after  the  eloquent  speeches  that  had  been  made  that  evening, 
could  only  have  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  water  after  wine. 
He  should  therefore  merely  observe,  that  no  man  participated 
in  all  the  sentiments  that  had  been  uttered  more  than  he  did. 
Indeed  it  might  be  recollected,  that  no  person  took  a  greater 
interest  in  the  subject  than  he  did  at  the  time  that  the 
House  of  Commons  opposed  the  sending  of  arms  to  South 
America.  (Hear.)  He  had  now  only  to  offer  his  congratu-  * 
lations  upon  the  successful  issue  of  this  roost  arduous  struggle ; 
and  if  he  could  not  express  himself  in  good  English,  he  would 
conclude  with  a  short  sentence  in  bad  Spanish,  which  the 
noble  individual  near  him  (M.  Zea)  would  probably  under- 
stand. The  Honourable  Member  then  proposed  a  toast  com- 
plimentary to  the  Colombian  State  and  her  Minister,  and 
added  his  wish  que  viva  mil  anos.  (Hear.) 

Mr  Lennard  professed  his  admiration  of  the  men  who  had 
displayed  so  much  bravery  and  perseverance  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  having  at  length  succeeded  in  driving  forth  des- 
potism from  their  country,  had  substituted  freedom  and  good 
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goirerament  in  ito  ttead.    It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  plea^ 
sure  at  the  wide  spreading  of  such  principles  as  these.     He 
trusted  we  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  follow  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  offering  the  welcome  of  fellow-citizen- 
ship to  the  people  of  Colombia.  (Hear,)     It  was  but  little  u> 
the  honour  of  this  country  to  avail  itself  by  a  kind  of  side- 
wind of  the  commerce  of  that  people,  while  we  refuse  to 
acknowledge  their  independence.  (Hear  J    He  knew  that  the 
bigotry  of  some  of  the  continental  states  would,  for  a  whiie^ 
endeavour  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  measure ;  but 
he  trusted,  nevertheless,  that  the  period  of  its  accomplishment 
was  at  hand.    The  Honourable  Gentleman  concluded  by  pro- 
posing the  healths  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  the  other 
noble  guests  who  would  have  honoured  the  assembly  with 
their  presence,  had  it  notl)een  indispensable  elsewhere. 

When  this  toast  was  drank,  it  being  then  a  quarter  past  10 
o'clock,  the  Noble  Chairman  and  most  of  the  Gentlemen  iiear 
him  retired ;  Mr  Rowcroft  occupying  the  chair  for  the  remahi* 
der  of  the  evening. 
After  Mr  Rowcroft  took  the  chair,  the  first  toast  was,-~ 
"  Mr  Rush,  the  Minister  of  the  United  Sutes." 

Song,  <<  Green  grow  the  Rushes  O." — 
Then  ••General  Santander,  Vice-President  of  Colombia.*" 
Next,  ••  The  Stewards ;  and  thanks  to  them  for  their  ex- 
cellent arrangements  this  evening." 

Mr  Rpwcroft  returned  thanks  for  his  brother  Stewards  and 
himself  Tliey  had  been  most  happy  to  lend  their  assistance 
on  this  great  and  interesting  occasion ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to  say,  that  the  company  were 
much  more  indebted  for  whatever  was  excellent  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  day,  to  the  exertions  of  an  individual  who  had 
just  quitted- the  room,  and  whose  talents  and  services  were 
essentially  devoted  to  the  most  useful  and  interesting  pur- 
poses, Mr  Simon  Cock. 
That  gentleman's  health  was  drank  with  great  applause. 
Mr  Jafiray  then  rose  and  said,  he  would  propose  to  the 
company  the  healths  of  some  Gentlemen  present,  known  to 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  as  much  res- 
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pected  as  known,  distinguished  by  their  early,  and  constant, 
and  persevering  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Colombia — ^he  meant 
Mr  Herring,  Mr  Graham,  and  Mr  Powles,  the  agents  of. the 
Colombian  Republic  in  London. 

Mr  Powles  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  his  worthy  col- 
leagues and  himself.  If  any  services  they  had  been  the  means 
Df  rendering  to  Colombia,  had  had  the  effect  of  cheeking  tlie 
career  of  desolation  over  that  beautiful  country,  of  accelerat- 
ing in  aay  degree  the  arrival  of  that  happy  state  of  things 
which  had  been  this  day  commemorated  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasn^,  it  would  affbrd  to  tliem  a  source  of  the  most  agree* 
able  reflections  to  the  latest  period  of  their  existence.  They 
had  always  placed  the  highest  confidence  in  the  honour,  the 
integrity,  and  good  faith  of  the  Colombian  Government ;  and 
had  maintained,  under  all  circumstances,  an  unshaken  convic- 
tion that  the  cause  of  its  independence  would  triumph.  Their 
confidence  in  both  events  had  been  fully  justified  by  the  re- 
sults. The  Colombian  Government  would  be  found  to  govern 
all  its  proceedings  by  the  strictest  probity  and  good  faith,  and 
would  thereby  command  and  secure  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  whole  world. 

Mr  Hyslop  then  paid  a  handsome  tribute  c^  respect  to  the 
character  and  talents  of  a  member  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, whose  health  he  was  desirous  to  propose.  He  was 
quite  certain  that  the  department  of  official  duty  which  de- 
volved on  that  individual  would  be  managed  with  the  greatest 
care  and  vigilance.  He  proposed  the  health  of  Don  Pedro 
Gual,  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
'  Several  other  toasts  were  drunk,  complimentary  to  indivi« 
duals  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  Colombia ;  and  at  a  quar- 
ter before  12  the  Chairman  quitted  the  chair. 


IV.~COLOMBIAN  LOAN. 

The  public  having,  for  some  time,  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  agiution  by  the  circulation  of  all  manner  of  reports, 
and  by  paragraphs  in  the  public  prints,  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Colombiaa  loani  calculated  to  excite  doubts  as  to  its  validity^ 
the  coDtractors  called,  by  advertisement,  a  meeting  o£  the 
Holders  of  Colombian  Bonds  at  the  City  of  London  Tayern, 
to  receive  information  on  the  subject  of  the  contract. 

The  room  was  crowded  to  excess.  Mr  J.  D.  Powles  and 
the  other  contractors  entered  the  room  ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Wood,  both  of  whom  were 
expected.  Alderman  Bridges  took  the  chair. 

As  soon  as  the  chair  had  been  taken,  Mr  Powles  proceeded 
to  lay  before  the  meeting,  an 'explicit  statement  of  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  M.  Zea's  powers,  the  progress  of 
the  loan,  and  the  obligation  on  the  Government  of  Colombia 
to  acknowledge  the  transactions  of  M.  Zea. 

Statement  presented  to  the  Meeting. 

•  <<  The  contractors  for  the  Colombian  loan  have  thought  it 
right  to  call  the  present  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  the  precise  foundation  on  which 
this  loan  rests,  and  thereby  removing  the  many  mtsconcep- 
tions  which  they  perceive  to  prevail  respecting  it. 

*'  The  late  M.  Zea,  who  was  known  to  that  part  of  the 
British  public  which  had  given  its  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
South  America,  as  having  been  for  some  time  Vice-President 
of  Venezuela,  and  as  having,  on  the  formal  union  of  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Grenada,  under  the  title  of  the  Repubh'c  of 
Colombia,  been  appointed  Vice-President  of  Colombia,  arriv- 
ed in  London  in  the  month  of  June  1 820,  charged  with  foil 
powers  as  minister-plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  Nothing 
could  be  more  ample  than  the  construction  of  these  powers. 
They  invested  him  <  with  the  whole  representation  of  Colom- 
bia for  ewery  species  of  affairs;' — '  with  power  to  appoint 
resident  or  extraordinary  ministers ;' — <  consuls,  agents,  and 
commissioners;' — <  to  establish  the  public  credit  on  a  solid 
and  permanent  basis ;' — <  to  treat  and  agree  with  the  credi- 
tors on  the  means  of  ensuring  the  payment  of  their  respective 
claims,*  &c.  &c.    It  appeared,  in  short,  as  if  the  Government 
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of  Colombia  had  desired  to  place  its  whole  power,  for  all  pur* 
poses  in  Europe,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Zea,  which,  considering 
the  leading  part  that  he  had  taken  in  establishing  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  and  his  having,  for  a  considerable  time,  held 
the  second  office  in  the  state,  only  served  to  shew  to  those 
with  whom  he  held  intercourse,  that  he  enjoyed  from  his 
country  that  confidence  which  his  long  services  might  seem 
to  entitle  him  to. 

*^  That  no  possible  deficiency  might  arise  in  the  powers  of 
M.  Zea,  the  Congress  of  1819  passed  a  special  decree,  autho- 
rizing the  President  to  grant  him  extraordinary  powers  to 
meet  any  emergencies  that  might  arise  pending  his  mission  in 
Europe,  to  which  the  authority  of  the  President  might  prove 
inadequate. 

"  On  his  arrival  in  England,  one  of  the  first  objects  to 
which  M.  Zea  directed  his  attention,  was  the  situation  of  the 
parties  who  had  claims  on  the  Republic.  He  consulted  his 
friends  on  the  expediency  of  raising  a  loan  to  discharge  these 
claims.  He  was  strongly  recommended  to  postpone  any  such 
attempt,  until  circumstances  should  be  more  favourable  to  its 
success.  He  therefore  called  the  creditors  together,  and 
after  two  meetings,  at  which  M.  Zea  stated  to  them  that  the 
country  was  rich  in  resources  of  the  most  productive  kind> 
that  nothing  but  time  was  necessary  to  mature  them,  and  that 
it  wanted  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  discharge 
claims  which  it  held  to  be  of  the  most  sacred  character, — it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  issue  transferable  debentures  to  the 
creditors  for  the  amount  of  their  respective  claims,  bearing 
interest,  10  per  cent  if  paid  in  England,  or  12  per  cent  if  paid 
in  Colombia ;  and  the  debentures  were  issued  accordingly. 

"  As  his  authority  for  doing  this,  M.  Zea  furnished  the 
committee  of  the  creditors  with  an  extract  from  his  powers, 
of  which  a  copy  is  hereunto  annexed. —  [No.  I.] 

**  The  committee  of  creditors  gave  notice,  on  the  IGtli 
November  1820,  to  General  Bolivar,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  of  the  arrangement  they  had  made  with  M.  Zea> 
and  of  the  consequent  issuing  of  the  debentures. 
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<<  On  the  1st  May  1821,  the  first  payment  of  interest  oa 
the  debentures  became  due,  when  M.  Zea  published  an  ad- 
Tertiseroent  in  the  London  newspaperst  of  which  a  copjr  is 
annexed^-^£No.  II.] 

**  In  Julj  1822,  a  part  of  the  debentures  was  presented  to 
the  Government  at  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  amount- 
ing to  £.1,759.  6d* ;  and  one  year's  interest  was  received  upoa 
them  by  the  holder.  These  are  the  only  debentures  that  are 
known  to  have  ever  been  presented  at  the  capital.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  some  have  been  presented  at  the  cuatom- 
houses  at  the  ootports  to  be  received  in  payment  of  duties, 
and  that  the  answer  c^ven  to  them  was,  that  the  collectors  of 
customs  could  not  receive  them  without  orders  from  the 
Government. 

**  This  history  of  the  creation  of  the  debeiHures  is  giveut 
because  some  erroneous  impressions  appear  to  prevail  respect- 
ing them  among  perso.ns  uninformed  of  the  facts. 

"  After  issuing  the  debentures,  M*  Zea  went  from  London 
to  Paris$  and  subsequently  to  Madrid.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1821  he  returned  to  Paris.  The  aspect  of  Colombian  affiurs 
was  continually  improying.  In  June  1S21  the  decisive  battle 
of  Carabobo  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  whole  coast,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fortress*  falling  before  the  dose  of  the 
year  into  the  hands  of  the  Colombians*  The  internal  oi^ani- 
aation  of  the  country  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. 

'« In  the  early  part  of  J  822,  the  contractors  for  the  loan 
received  information,  that  M.  Zea  was  inclined  to  proceed 
seriously  to  a  measure  which  had  several  times  been  discuss- 
ed ;  vie.  the  raising  a  loan  for  the  service  of  the  Republic. 
They  accordingly  met  him  at  Paris  in  March  last,  and  con- 
cluded a  contract  for  the  loan  of  two  millions  sterling,  at 
80  per  cent,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest. 

'<  The  power  under  which  this  loan  was  raised  has  been 
published,  and  the  original  shewn  to  every  person  applying  to 
see  it.— It  is  signed  by  General  Bolivar,  the  President,  who 
states  himself  to  act  '  under  the  special  authority  and  powers 
with  which  the  Congress  invested  him ;'  and  countersigned  by 
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M.  Revenga,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  now  in  Lon- 
don« 

**  Tbe  loan  has  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  in  paying  off  its  debt  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  sending  it  supplies,  and  in  other  payments  for  account 
of  the  Government,  directed  by  M.  Zea.  M.  Zea  has  not 
drawn  from  the  loan  for  his  own  purposes  more  than  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  The  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the  interest 
which  has  accrued  thereon,  paid  out  of  the  loan,  is  £.777, ^20* 
8s.  2d..  By  agreement  with  M.  Zea,  ^he  contractors,  in  order 
to  affprd  aiQple  time  for  remittances  for  the  interest  to  com^ 
from  jQoiqmbia,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  failure  in 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the  bond-holders, 
were  to  rejtain  from  the  loan  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
four  first  half-yearly  payments  of  interest.  This  has  accord- 
ij^gly  been  done.  Tl^ey  have  paid  the  fi^t  half-year's  interest, 
and  they  retain  in  their  hands  the  amount  of  three  more  half- 
yearly  paymentSp 

<*  M.  Zeii  always  stated,  in  all  the  contractors'  communica- 
tions with  himt  that  nothing  but  time  was  wanted  for  the 
complete  orgfmization  and  development  of  the  resources  of 
Colombia ;  that  the  debt  of  the  country  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  those  resourcesy  when  agriculture 
should  be  generSjlly  resumed,  and  the  mines  should  be  at 
work,  (the  revenue  from  which  he  described  as  being  very 
coqsiderable) ;  a  representation  which  was  certainly  borne  out 
to  the  qontcactors  by  the  information  received  by  themselves 
from  that  country. 

**  Since  the  conclusion  of  this'  loan,  two  documents  have 
appeared  in  this  country,,  which  have  givf  n  rise  to  greajt  agi- 
tation— the  first,  a  Proclamation,  dated  Bogota,  the  1st  June, 
from  the  Vice-President,  declaring  that  uo  person  was  autha- 
rixed  to  make  engagements  on  behalf  of  the  Republic,  and 
that  M.  Zea  was  only  authorized  for  political  purposes;  und 
the  second,  a  letter  from  Don  Pedro  Gual,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  M.  Zea,  dated  September  29.  1822,  and 
annexing  copy  of  one  of  the  15th  October  of  the  preceding 
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year,  in  which  M.  Zea  was  directed  no  longer  to  exercise  bis 
functions  in  Europe. 

*<  The  first  of  these  papers  reached  England  in  October 
1822,  six  months  after  the  loan  was  contracted;  and  the 
second  in  the  present  month. 

'*  The  first  observation  that  arises  on  these  papers  is,  that 
no  notice  of  any  kind  can  take  a  retrospective  effect,  or  have 
any  influence  on  transactions  previously  concluded.  Not  the 
slightest  intimation  had  ever  been  given  in  Europe  that  M. 
Zea*s  powers  had  been  revoked  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  that  gentleman  to  say,  that,  independently  oC  his 
public  and  solemn  declaration  in  his  letters  of  the  22d  Octo- 
ber and  the  4th  November,  [Nos.  III.  and  IV .^,  that  hi» 
powers  and  his  instructions  remained  in  force  without  the 
slightest  alteration,  there  are  the  strongest  possible  reasona 
for  concluding  that  no  notice  of  his  recall  ever  reached  him. 
All  his  acts  tend  to  establish  this  impression.  On  the  8tb 
April  last,  nearly  a  month  after  this  loan  was  concluded,  M. 
Zea  made  a  formal  demand,  by  an  official  note  addressed  to 
the  different  Governments  of  Europe,  of  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Colombia,  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers.  In  May  he  sent  his  secretary  from  Paris  to 
London  with  dispatches  to  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  on  the 
same  subject.  On  his  arrival  in  London  afterwards  himself, 
he  had  one  or  more  interviews  with  that  nobleman.  In  July 
or  August  he  received  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  recognition  of  Colombia  by  that  Go- 
vernment ;  and  in  September  last  he  came  from  Cheltenham 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Swedish  ambassa- 
dor, with  whom  he  had  important  negociations.  Theise  cir- 
cumstances are  far  from  showing  any  thing  like  a  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  M.  Zea  of  his  having  been  recalled  ;  and 
it  will  be  observed,  that  they  all  occurred  before  the  partial 
restoration  of  his  powers,  which  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  states  in  his  letter  took  place  on  the  1st  of  June  by  the 
Vice- President's  proclamation,  that  document  not  having 
arrived  in  Europe  till  October  following.  At  any  rate,  if  M. 
Zea  was  conscious  of  his  recall,  nobody  else  in  Europe  could 
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know  any  thing  about  it,  while  he  continued  to  exercise  a)l 
the  functions  of  his  office,  without  any  visible  diminution  of 
his  powers,  without  the  appointment  of  any  successor  to  re- 
place him,  or  the  slightest  external  circumstance  by  which 
that  fact  could  be  known  to  others.  The  authorities  in  Co- 
lombia appear  to  have  been  as  little  aware  of  the  recall  as 
parties  in  Europe ;  for  in  the  month  of  August  last  a  gentle- 
man arrived  in  London  direct  from  the  Intendant  of  Caracas, 
with  orders  for  particular  supplies  of  which  he  was  in  need, 
Itnd  with  a  dispatch  yV-om  the  IrUendant  to  M,  Zea,  directing 
him  tojumish  the  necessary  Junds  Jor  the  purpose,  ixhich  were 
considerable^  and  which  M.  Zea  did  by  an  order  on  the  contrac- 
tors Jbr  the  loan. 

**  Many  other  collateral  circumstances  might  be  mentioned, 
which  serve  to  shew  an  entire  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of 
M.  Zea  of  his  recall ;  and  not  the  least  among  them  is  the  fact 
of  his  having  come  from  Paris  to  England  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  and  remained  in  this  country  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  28th  November  (1822)  last. 

'*  If,  however,  M.  Zea  has  contracted  this  loan,  and  done 
all  the  other  acts  which  he  has  been  openly  seen  to  do  as 
Minister  of  Colombia,  q/ler  having  received  his  recall,  it  is 
towards  his  own  Government  that  he  has  failed  in  his  duty ; 
and  to  that  Government,  if  he  had  been  living,  he  must  have 
accounted  for  his  conduct.  Neither  the  contractors  nor  the 
British  public  were  called  upon  to  place  faith  in  M.  Zea ; 
their  faith  was  necessarily  in  the  powers  which  he  deposited 
with  them.  It  was  the  Government  of  Colombia  which 
placed  its  confidence  in  M.  Zea,  and  invested  him  witli  its 
powers*  If  it  intended  that  he  should  no  longer  use  those 
powers,  it  was  the  plain  and  clear  duty  of  the  Government  to 
have  either  withdrawn  them  from  his  custody,  or  taken  effec- 
tual means  to  acquaint  the  world  (and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  to  which  M.  Zea*s  powers  applied)  that  they  were  revoked. 
On  this  point  the  contractors  have  the  satisfaction  of  referring 
to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities, 
which  they  have  thought  it  right  to  take,  in  confirmation  of 
what  they  have  urged,  although  it  is  clear  that  any  other 
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doctrine  would  be  at  variance  witli  every  principle  whicli 
regulates  either  the  tratwactloDs  of  common  life,  or  any  deal- 
ings with  the  Ministers  of  foreign  States. 

'*  The  contractors  are  pefsuaded,  that  whatever  miscon- 
ception the  Gofernment  of  CfMombia  may  labour  under  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  M.  Zea  in  regard  to  Ihb  loan, 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  non-amval  of  his  dis- 
patches in  Colombia.  By  the  official  letter  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aflhirs,  it  appears  that  no  communication  had  been 
received  from  M.  Zea  of  a  later  dale  than  the  month  o€  Ja- 
nuary last.  The  motive  or  the  object  for  intefceptibg  Af . 
Zea's  dispatches  written  from  France,  the  contractors  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  they  do  know,  on  most  positive  in^ 
formation,  that  M.  Zea's  dispatch  sent  from  Paris,  containing 
the  contract  for  the  loan  executed  there,  has  been  seen  in 
Ixmdon  within  the  last  ten  days,  and  the  contract  enclosed 
in  it. 

<*  Knowing  this,  as  well  as  many  other  circumstances  not 
necessary  here  to  be  stated,  the  contractors  cannot  but  believe 
<that  M.  Zea  has  been  the  victim  of  much  misrepresentationrln 
Colombia,  It  is  notorious  that  the  price  he  obtained  for  the 
loan  was  ample,  and  highly  creditable  to  his  good  manage- 
ment. He  raised  the  credit  of  his  country  to  a  very  high  pit^ 
"considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  stood ;  and  with  the 
most  prudent  forethought  he  has  arranged  the  terms  of  repay- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  growing  resources  of 
the  country. 

**  M.  Zea's  acts  must,  however,  speak  for  themselves.  All 
the  contractors  have  to  do  is,  to  show  to  the  bond-holders  the 
solid  foundation  of  the  contract,  and  to  the  Government  of 
Colombia  the  appropriation  of  the  money.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  give  full  information  on  all  points  to 
that  Government,  the  contractors  have  dispatched  a  con6den- 
tial  representative  of  their  interests  to  the  capital,  with  the 
contract  for  the  loan,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  accounts. 
They  anticipate  with  the  utmost  confidence  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  from  this  mission,  and  the  entire  removal  of  every 
tdoubt  reifpecting  it.    To  suppose  that  the  Colombian  Govern- 
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mesnt  can  follow  a  difierent  course  fhikn  that  by  which  all 
civilised  nations  are  bound  in  a  matter  of  public  justice  and 
good  faith,  would  be  to  impute  to  it  a  line  of  conduct  as  con- 
trary to  the  whole  course  of  its  proceedings  hitherto,  as  at 
▼arkance  with  iu  interests.  M«  Zea  has  not  sacrificed  the 
interest  of  his  country  in  obtaining  for  it  a  loan  at  80  per 
cent,  nor  in  paying  off  a  debt  bearing  10  per  cent  interest, 
by  creating  another  paying  only  7  j. 

**  The  contractors  hope  diat,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
pending  discussions,  they  have  shewn  the  utmost  readiness  to 
afford,  without  reserve,  every  possible  information  to  the 
parties  interested:  they  will  continue  to  follow  the  same 
course,  and  they  trust  that,  from  the  statement  now  submitted 
to  this  meeting,  it  will  appear  to  the  bond-holders  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  the  result  of  the  information 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  Colombian  Government,  confident 
that  on  no  principle  of  honour,  of  justice,  of  good  faith,  or  of 
interest,  can  the  contract  for  this  loan  be  questioned. 

^  The  contractors  have  only  to  add,  that  on  the  recent 
arrival  of  M.  Revenga  in  this  city,  they  laid  before  him  the 
contract  for  the  loan,  the  power  under  which  it  was  raised, 
and  the  account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds.  M. 
Revenga  acquainted  them,  that  he  should  send  the  account  to 
the  Government,  but  that  he  had  no  authority  to  interfere  in 
respect  to  the  loon,  the  Government  not  having,  up  to  the 
29th  September  last,  received  any  official  notice  of  any  loan 
having  been  contracted  for  -its  account,  and  it  following,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Government  could  not  give  direc- 
tions to  approve  or  disapprove  that  of  which  officially  it  knew 
nothing*  MT.  Revenga  admitted  the  signature  to  the  power 
to  be  his  hand-writing,  at  the  time  that  he  was  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affiiirs. 

(Signed)    **  Charles  HanaiNG. 
*'  Wm.  Graham. 
"  J.  D.  PowtES." 

"  London,  Januarif  11.  1823." 
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Annexed  to  thi«  statement,  were  the  opinionB  of  Dr  Lush- 
ington,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr  Serjeant  Lens,  whiefa 
were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  loan  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors,  and  its  binding  character,  upon  every 
principle  of  public  policy  and  good  faith,  on  the  Colombian 
Republic. 

CASE, 

<'  The  Government  of  Colombia  dispatched  M.  Zea  to  Eu<- 
rope  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1820,  as  its  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, he  being  then  also  Vice-President  of  the  countiy* 
On  his  arrival  in  London  the  creditors  of  the  Republic  of  Co^ 
lombia  called  upon  him  to  gain  information  as  to  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  payment  of  their  claims.  He  called  them  to^ 
gether,  and  informed  them  that  the  country  was  rich  in  resour- 
ces of  the  most  productive  kiod,  and  required  nothing  but 
time  to  draw  them  forth  after  the  long  contest  in  which  it  bad 
been  engaged — that  the  creditors  might  place  the  most  impli- 
cit reliance  both  on  its  integrity  and  its  means  of  paying  every 
claim  upon  it ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Government  was 
ready  to  enter  into  any  measure  for  the  ease  and  satisfactioa 
of  the  creditors,  consistently  with  justice  to  both  parties. 
After  two  meetings  between  tlie  principal  creditors  and  M. 
Zea,  it  was  agreed  that  M.  Zea  should  issue  transferable  de» 
bentures  to  the  creditors  for  the  amount  of  their  respective 
claims,  bearing  an  interest  at  the  rate  pf  10  per  cent  if  paid 
in  London,  or  12  per  cent  if  paid  in  Colombia.  As  his  autho- 
rity for  doing  this,  M.  Zea  produced  a  power,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  of  which  an  extract  is  herewitbt 
(No.  1.) ;  and  the  debentures  were  accordingly  issued. 

**  During  M.  Zea'$  residence  in  England,  and  subsequently 
at  Paris,  he  was  in  communication  with  various  persons  on  the 
subject  of  raising  a  loan  for  the  service  of  Colombia.  Circum- 
stances, however,  did  not  favour  his  endeavours  until  the  13th 
March  1822,  when  M.  Zea  entered  into  a  contract  at  Paris 
for  a  loan  of  two  millions  sterling ;  as  bis  authority  for  which 
he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors  the  power,  of 
which  a  copy  is  herewith,  (marked  No.  2.)  The  bonds  for 
this  loan  are  in  general  circulation. 
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**  No.  3.  is  copy  of  a  Proclamation  issued  at  Bogota  the 
7th  July  1822,  and  received  in  England  in  October  the  same 
year. 

**  Nos«  4.  and  5*  are  copies  of  Letters  addressed  by  M.  Zea 
to  the  Contractors  for  the  Loan,  in  consequence  of  that  pro-' 
clamation. 

■'  No.  6.  is  a  copy  of  two  Letters  addressed  by  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affiurs  of  Colombia  to  M.  Zea. 

"  No.  7.  is  copy  of  the  Official  Note  demanding  the  recog- 
nition of  Colombia,  addressed  by  M.  Zea  to  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  the  8th  April  1822,  (twenty-six  days  o/i^ 
making  the  loan),  which  would  serve  to  shew  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  alleged  revocation  of  his  powers  alluded  to 
in  No.  6.  In  May  he  sent  his  Secretary  from  Paris  with  dis^ 
patches  to  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  on  the  same  subject ) 
and  it  is  known  that  the  Governments  of  both  Portugal  and 
Sweden  had  important  communications  with  M.  Zea  (as  the 
Minister  of  Colombia),  resulting  from  this  Note,  down  to  Sep- 
tember last, 
v'^  No.  8.  is  copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  Droop,  a  merchant 
of  London,  to  the  contractors,  acknowledging  having  receiv- 
ed one  year's  interest  on  some  of  M.  Zea*s  debentures,  at  the 
capital  of  Colombia. 

«  In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  these 
documents,  considerable  agitation  has  been  excited  in  the 
ininds  of  the  holders  of  Colombian  bonds. 

'*  Dr  Lushington's  opinion  is  requested  on  the  following 
points  :— 

"  1.  Can  M.  Zea's  authority  to  raise  the  loan  be  consider- 
ed as  revoked,  as  regards  parties  with  whom  he  might  tseat, 
until  that  revocation  was  made  public  ? 

"  2.  Supposing  M.  Zea  to  have  received  notice  of  his  re- 
calli  previous  to  his  having  concluded  the  contract  for  the 
loan,  concealing  that  fact  from  the  contractors  and  the  pub- 
lic, is  the  validity  of  the  loan,  as  between  the  contractors  and 
the  Government,  afiected  thereby  ? 

"  8.  It  having  been  published  in  the  BogoU  Gazette  of 
October  1821,  that  M.  Zea  no  longer  held  the  office  of  Vioe- 
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President  of  Cdloaibia  (another  Vice^Prendeiit  haTiog  beeo 
appointed),  without  noticing  any  other  change  of  any  kind  in 
his  functions— was  not  this  in  effect  to  be  understood  as  notice 
to  the  worid,  that  his  powers  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  re- 
mained unaltered,  and  that,  m  fact,  the  circumstance  of  his 
continuing  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Europe  incapaci- 
tated him  from  remaining  Vice-President  of  Colombia  ?"* 

OPINION. 

"  li#.  M.  Zeas  powers  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  cre- 
ditors of  Colombia,  and  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  benefit  of  that 
country,  are  not  only  most  explicit  and  oomprehensiTe,  but 
bear  CTery  mark  of  being  publicly  and  formally  authenticated 
by  the  Government  whose  representative  he  was.  His  spe* 
cial  powers  are  not  only  signed  by  the  President  of  that  Re- 
public, but  his  specific  powers,  under  the  same  signature^  are 
stated  to  have  been  conferred  in  pursuance  of  the  spedil 
authority  with  which  the  Congress  had  invested  the  President 
for  that  particular  purpose.  Authority  more  complete  and 
ample  could  not  be  conferred  on  any  individual.  In  substance 
and  in  form,  they  were  fully  adequate  to  pledge  tlie  fi^th  of 
Colombia  to  aoy  loan  bonajide  raised  under  those  instructions. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  with  respect  to  third  parties^ 
to  all  hmuijide  contracting  on  the  faith  of  those  powers,  they 
remained  in  full  force  and  validity  until  their  revocation  was 
made  known  to  them  defadOy  or  until  snch  public  notifica- 
tion of  the  revocation  had  been  given,  that  third  parties  eouM 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  revocation  without  wil- 
ful or  culpable  negligence* 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govenwient  of  Colombia  to  makt 
the  revocation  publidy  known ;  the  omu  of  so  doing  rests  with 
them ;  and  if  tturough  negligence  or  incaution  they  have  omit- 
ted so  to  do,  either  by  recalling  their  agent,  or  by  not  giving 
sufficient  publicity  to  the  revocation,  the  faith  of  the  Colom- 
bian Republic  is  pledged  to  make  good  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  him  under  the  authority  originally  committed  to  him ; 
and  this  upon  every  principle  which  corabified  nations  or 
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individuals,  ?i2.  tba^  whosoever  delegates  his  own  powers  to 
another,  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  bis  agent  within  the  power 
delegated,  uQtiJ  notice  of  the  revocation  has  been  actually  re- 
ceived, or  the  publicity  of  that  revocation  so  notorious,  that 
the  presumption  of  universal  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  pre- 
vaiL 

*^9d.  1  mi  of  opinion,  referring:  |o  what  I  have  already 
written,  that  the  validity  of  this  loan  caqnot  be  impugned  by 
the  f^ct  of  M,  Zea  having  received  a  revocation  of  his  powers, 
and  concealed  that  revocation  from  the  qontraetors  and  the 
public,  and  on  a  principle  which  I  cpneeive  to  be  indisputable — 
namely,  that  those  who  delegated  M,  Zea,  must  be  responsible 
for  his  fidelity  and  integrity ;  and  that  third  parties,  who  had 
no  voice  in  his  selection,  who  repeeed  no  trust  in  him  in- 
dividually, but  veiled  on  his  powers  duly  authonticatedi  can- 
not be  made  answerable  for  any  coacealment  or  breach  of 
trust  by  him  committed,  to  which  they  were  not  actually 
privy. 

**  3d,  The  answer  to  this  question  appears  to  me  mainly 
to  depend  upon,  whether,  by  any  public  documents,  or  by  the 
particular  terms  used  in  conferring  these  special  authorities 
on  M*  Zea,  it  was  to  be  clearly  inferred  that  they  were  an- 
nexed to,  and  indissoluUy  connected  with  his  office  of  Vice- 
President,  AU  the  docomenu  I  have  read  lead  me  to  a  con- 
clusion direotly  the  reverse.  Indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the 
employments,  the  office  of  Vice-President  in  Colombia  has  na 
obvious  or  neeessaiy  connexion  with  the  powers  granted  to 
OBToys  to  be  exercised  in  foreign  states.  Consequently  the 
revocation  of  the  office  of  Vice-President  carries  with  it  no 
inference  that  the  other  authorities  with  which  M.  Zea  was 
invested  were  revoked.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion^ 
that  entire  silence  as  to  M.  Zea's  authority  as  foreign  minister 
justified  the  conclusion  that  they  remained  undiminished  and 
unrevoked. 

(Signed)    *<  Stbphkv  Lvshimqtqk.*' 

«  January  la  1823." 
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The  same  Case  having  been  submitted  to  the  Solicitoi'^ 
Genera],  he  gave  the  following  opinion : — 

<M^.  I  have  perused  this  Case,  and  the  documents  bj 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  adverting  to  the  public  nature 
of  the  powers  with  which  M.  Zea  was  invested,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  his  authority  to  raise  the  loan  cannot,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  parties  with  whom  he  might  treat,  be  considered  as 
revoked,  until  that  revocation  was  made  public 

**  2e/.  If  such  notice  was  merely  communicated  to  M.  Zea, 
and  not  published  to  the  world,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  affect  the  validity  of  the  loan  as  between  the  contractors 
and  the  Colombian  Government. 

**  Sd.  I  think  it  might  fidrly  be  inferred,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  notice  in  the  Gazette  being  confined  to  M.  Zea'a 
situation  and  authority  as  Vice-President,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  revoke  his  other  powers. 

(Signed)    «*  J-  Coflet.- 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  Jan.  10.  182S," 


The  same  Case  having  been  submitted  also  to  Mr  Sergeant 
Lens,  the  following  is  his  opinion  thereon : — 

**  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  it  appears  that  M.  Zea  had 
originally  received  sufficient  authority  to  enable  him  to  enter 
into  the  contract  for  a  loan  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  had  actually  engaged  in  such  con- 
tract, and  deposited  the  authority  so  given,  before  any  public 
notification  had  been  made  at  the  place  at  which  ^e  loan  had 
been  negociated,  that  such  authority  had  been  revoked  or  had 
in  any  manner  ceased,  the  contract  so  made  by  him  ought, 
upon  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  public  policy,  to  be 
deemed  valid  and  effectual. 

<<  2d,  I  think  that,  upon  the  same  principles,  its  validity  was 
not  affected  by  the  notice  of  recall  in  the  mean  time  com- 
municated to  M.  Zea,  but  not  publicly  notified  or  known  at 
the  time ;  and  that  his  concealment  of  such  alteration  in  his 
condition  did  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  persons  who  had 
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dealt  with  him  under  the  persuasion  that  he  still  sustained  the 
same  character,  and  represented  the  Government  on  whose 
behalf  he  professed  to  act. 

**  Sd.  The  publication  in  the  Bogota  Gazette  of  October 
1821,  notifying^  that  M.  Zea  no  longer  held  the  office  of  Vice- 
President,  furnishes  no  just  inference  either  waj  as  to  any 
other  power  he  might  have,  not  immediately  derived  from 
such  office  of  Vice-President,  or  necessarily  expiring  with  it. 

(Signed)     "  John  Lens." 

"  Sergeants  Inn,  January  10. 1823." 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  at  hear- 
ing such  a  statement  as  that  which  had  been  just  made  by 
Mr  Powles,  and  was  sure  it  would  impart  universal  satisfac- 
tion.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Bayley  thought  it  important  that  some  definite  expecta- 
tion should  be  held  out  to  the  holders  of  Colombian  stock, 
respecting  the  probable  time  when  the  Government  of  South 
America  might  return  an  answer  to  the  formal  applications 
already  transmitted  respecting  this  loan. 

Mr  Powles  replied,  that  when  M.  Zea*s  illness  assumed  an 
alarming  appearance,  the  contractors  dispatched  intelligence 
of  that  fact  to  the  Colombian  Government,  and  detailed  fully 
the  whole  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  and  conditions  of  the 
loan.  Since  M.  Zea's  death,  a  person  specially  authorized  by 
the  contractors,  and  having  full  powers  to  act  for  them,  had 
been  sent  out  to  Colombia,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  answers 
might  be  expected.  Before  next  June  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  a  full  communication  from  the  person  so 
sent  out. 

Mr  Moxen  wished  to  know  in  what  manner  the  funds  raised 
by  the  Colombian  stock  had  been  disbursed  for  the  use  of  the 
South  American  Government:  also,  how  many  conferences 
the  contractors  had  had  with  M.  Revenga  since  his  arrival. 
He  thought  it  rather  extraordinary  that  M.  Revenga,  who 
knew  the  contemplated  arrangements  for  the  loan  before  he 
set  out  the  last  time  from  Europe  for  South  America,  should 
have  returned  from  the  Colombian  Government  now,  and  not 
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bring  with  him  their  decisive  determination  respecting  the 
loan  contracted  bj  their  agent.    {Hear^  hear.) 

Mr  Powles  replied,  that  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
disbimements  of  the  loan,  it  was  enough  to  say  that  they  w«>e 
duly  allied  to  the  uses  of  the  Colombian  Government ;  bat 
he  hoped  that  the  particular  items  would  not*at  present  be 
called  for ;  it  would  be  an  act  of  indelicacy  towards  the  new 
Government,  which,  he  was  suroi  one  respectable  merchant 
would  not  impose  upon  another  in  their  private  commercial 
transactions.  The  moment  that  the  business  was  adjusted, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  fullest  explanation 
of  all  the  particulars.  He  then  added,  that  with  reference  to 
what  was  sud  respecting  M.  Revenga*s  foreknowledge  of  the 
loan,  all  he  could  say  was  this^^that  in  the  month  of  October 
1821,  he  saw  M.  Revenga  at  Bourdeaux,  and  that  gentleman 
then  conversed  and  communicated  with  M.  Zea  on  the  subject 
of  paying  off  the  English  claimants  upon  the  South  Ameiican 
Government,  and  he  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  raising  the 
money  by  way  of  loan»  should  such  a  mode  be  practicable ; 
and  he  recommended  it  to  M.  Zea,  if  he  saw  no  other  means 
of  accomplishing  the  object.  When  the  contractors  saw  M. 
Revenga  lately  on  his  arrival  in  town,  and  asked  him  how  It 
happened  that  his  Government  had  not  promptly  approved 
tliat  which  their  two  accredited  agents  deemed  at  the  time 
expedient  ?  his  reply  was  this— <*  Would  you  have  any  Govern* 
roent  in  the  world  ratify  a  transaction  of  which  they  had  never 
been  officiaUy  apprised,  and  which  was  only  known  to  then^ 
through  the  channel  of  newspapers  ?  In  the  absence  of  all 
dispatches,  how  could  their  ratification  be  returned  ?"  {Hwh 
hear.)  M.  Revenga  did,  at  the  interview  at  Bourdeaux  alluded 
to,  say  that  he  thought  a  loan  might  be  raised  upon  better 
terms  in  France,  where  the  Colombian  Government  had  not 
incurred  any  debts ;  and  he  added,  that  he  should  inform  hia 
Government  of  the  powerful  reasons  which  dictated  such  a 
step«  He  (Mr  Ppwles)  at  that  interview  offered  to  take  half 
the  amount  of  any  loan  in  England  upon  the  same  terms  at 
which  it  was  negoqiated  in  France* 
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A  gentleman  here  requested  that  the  letter  of  M.  ReTonga 
might  be  read.    It  was  read  accordingly,  and  is  as  follows  :^*- 

*'  LETTER  FROM  M.  REVENGA  TO  M.  ZEA. 

<<  Bourdeaux^  October  20.  1821. 
<<  My  esteemed  M.  Zea> — The  arrival  of  Mr  Powles  express 
from  Paris,  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  explaining  my- 
self with  regard  to  a  misunderstanding  which  occurred  when 
we  were  considering  the  means  of  raising  funds  for  paying  the 
interest  which  is  due  on  the  debt  of  our  Government  in  Eng- 
landy  and  particularly  upon  the  loan  regarding  which  I  spoke 
to  you.  Repeating  what  I  have  already  written  in  my  former 
letter,  as  to  my  total  want  of  wishing  to  interfere  in  this  busi* 
ness,  I  nevertheless  think  it  necessary,  for  the  credit  of  our 
Republic,  that  it  should  maintain  its  credit  on  a  good  footing 
in  Europe,  thus  doing  justice  to  the  English  creditors ;  and 
that  if  there  is  no  other  mode  of  satisfying  the  interest  due,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  open  a  loan 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  no  data  upon  which  to  estimate  the 
terms  upon  which  this  may  be  effected,  though  J[  see  they 
would  be  more  favourable  if  solicited  and  obtained  in  France, 
where  we  have  no  creditors  as  we  have  in  England,  and  where 
there  is  at  present  an  amicable  disposition  towards  Colombia. 
The  offer  which  Mr  Powles,  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him,  has  made,  of  taking  the  half  upon  as  advantageous  terms 
as  may  be  offered  to  you  by  any  other  individual,  will  facilitate 
it  in  a  great  degree.  We  have  already  spoken  and  agreed 
with  those  gentlemen  as  to  the  highest  rate  of  interest  which 
should  be  ofiered  for  such  «  loan,  as  well  as  upon  the  form 
which  should  be  given  to  the  obligations.  Not  having  any 
thing  to  add  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  only  say,  that  my  con«- 
viction  of  the  importance  of  making  this  payment,  induces  me 
to  believe  that  the  Government  will  approve  any  sacrifice 
(compatible  with  the  instructions  given  to  you)  that  shall  be 
necessary  for  realising  it.  I  shall  further  consider  it  my  duty 
to  inform  the  Government  of  the  powerful  reasons  which  have 
urged  this  measqxe.    I  am,  ^c. 

(Signed)    *^  Joseph  R.  Revenoa." 
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Mr  Cohen  thought  it  hit  duty  to  state,  that  being  for  his 
friends  iargel  j  interested  in  the  Colombian  loan,  he  had  called 
upon  the  contractors  for  an  explanation  of  their  business,  and 
he  had  received  that  explanation  in  the  fullest  and  most  satis- 
factory manner.  He  had  called  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing how  the  matter  really  stood,  tliinking  it  better  to  know 
any  probable  result,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  eyery  kind  of 
agitation  and  uncertainty.  Having  had  this  experience  of  the 
readiness  of  the  contractors  to  act  in  the  most  open  and  hon- 
ourable manner,  he  had  come  prepared  to  submit  certain  re- 
solutions to  the  meeting,  which  he  would  read  after  asking  a 
single  question.  Did  M.  Revenga  state  his  private  opinion 
that  the  Colombian  Government  would  ratify  the  loan,  al- 
though he  declined  giving  any  official  promise  ? 

Mr  Powles  said,  that  within  an  hour  after  M.  Revenga's 
arrival  in  town,  the  contractors  waited  upon  him ;  and  they 
had  afterwards  two  or  three  other  meetings  with  him  upon 
the  subject ;  and  at  one  of  these  he  said,  *<  If  you  ask  me 
my  opinion  as  a  man  or  a  friend,  I  will  tell  you  I  think  the 
loan  will  be  ratified,  and  that  you  may  make  your  minds  easy 
upon  the  subject:  but  officially,  I  have  no  authority  to  make 
any  such  declaration."  On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  at  his  privatie  opinion  having  been 
promulgated  to  other  parties,  as  he  had  only  delivered  it  con- 
fidentially and  unofficially.  The  contractors  replied,  that  when 
he  gave  it,  he  imposed  no  injunctions  upon  them :  that  even 
if  he  had,  they  could  not  have  obeyed  them,  for  they  were 
bound  to  give  the  whole  of  the  information  which  reached 
them  to  all  interested  in  tlie  loan ;  and  they  added,  that  he 
was  to  consider  always  such  to  be  the  nature  of  the  communi- 
cations between  them.  (Applause. J 

Mr  Cohen  then  submitted  a  string  of  resolutions,  explana- 
tory of  the  conduct  of  the  contractors,  and  the  prospect  of 
realizing  their  object. 

Before  these  resolutions  were  put  from  the  chair,  several 
gentlemen  put  questions  to  Mr  Powles  upon  the  Colombian 
transactions,  which  he  promptly  and  specifically  answered. 
He  was  asked,  whether  M.  Zea  had  not  been  preceded  by 
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otiier  accredited  agents,  whose  affiiirs  were  left  unsettled  in 
this  country;  and  whether  M.  del  Real's  bills  had  not,  in 
some  instances,  been  taken  up  by  M.  Zea  ?  Mr  Powles  replied, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  M.  del  Real's  powers  or  dealings — 
that  he  knew  M,  Mendez  had  made  contracts  in  England, 
which  were  all  ratified  by  the  Venezuelean  Government  at 
the  time ;  but  that  none  of  the  persons  who  preceded  M.  Zea 
were  invested  with  the  extensive  and  comprehensive  powers 
of  which  he  was  the  depository,  and  which  necessarily  led  to 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  as  an  authorized  agent  of  his 
Government. 

After  these  questions  were  disposed  of, 

M.  Random  de  Berenger  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
meeting.  After  some  observations  upon  the  character  of  the 
Colombian  Government,  his  services  to  them,  and  the  mili* 
tary  commission  he  held  under  them,  he  desired  to  know  how 
it  happened  that  information  respecting  General  Santander's 
proclamation,  which  he  communicated  to  the  loan  parties  here 
last  September,  had  been  withheld  from  the  public  until  the 
following  month  ? 

Mr  Powles. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  sent  to  the 
contractors  General  Santander's  proclamation  before  it  was 
known  to  the  public  ?  If  you  do,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
such  a  statement. 

M.  de  Berenger. — I  did,  in  substance,  state  its  contents  to 
Messrs  Graham  and  Williams. 

Mr  Powles. — My  answer  to  the  question  put  by  Colonel,  or 
M.  Random  de  Berenger,  whichever  he  wishes  to  be  called, 
for  I  really  know  not  his  rank,  is,  that  he  gave  no  such  infor- 
mation to  us  the  contractors:  but  I  can  state  that  he  has 
made  other  communications  to  them,  and  that  at  one  time  he 
enclosed  them  proof-sheets  of  a  printed  pamphlet,  which  he 
said  he  should  immediately  publish,  if  we  did  not  pay  him  a 
sum  of  money.  {Here  there  were  considerahle  marks  ^  disap" 
prcbaiion.)  We  refused  to  comply  with  his  demand.  (Here 
the  uproar  became  so  great  that  the  Chairman  wis  obliged  to 
interpose  to  restore  order,) 
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Mr  Powles  prooeeded.^->M.  de  Berenger  claimed  from  M. 
Zea  payment  of  a  sum  o€  L.  10,000,  {renewed  disMpprobaHon\ 
not  as  any  remuneration  for  personal  serrices  in  behalf  of  the 
Colombian  Republic,  but  for  furnishing  military  plans  of  ac- 
tion, possibly  brilliant  enough,  {a  laugh) ,  which  plans  were 
not  returned  to  htm  within  a  limited  time.  The  contractors 
laid  this  claim  before  M.  Zea,  who  refused  to  listen  to  it. 
M.  de  Berenger  wrote  then  to  us  to  say  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  tell,  and  he  sent  the  proof-sheet,  saying  it  should  go  forth 
unless  he  was  paid.  The  letter,  with  this  communication  or 
threat,  we  returned  to  the  writer — a  pretty  plain  intimation 
of  our  disposiUon  to  decline  any  further  communication  with 
him.  Though  I  give  this  explanation,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  it  is  quite  irr^erant  to  the  proper  business  of 
the  day.  {Hear.)  Mr  Powles  added,  that  he  had  received 
no  information  of  the  nature  alluded  to  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, but,  even  if  he  had,  he  should  have  hesitated  to  pro* 
mulgate  it  upon  the  mere  unsupported  authority  of  that  g«> 
tleman. 

M.  de  Berenger  then  asked,  whether  Mr  Powles  had  not 
received  similar  information  from  Mr  Price  of  St  Martin's- 
lane,  a  creditor  to  the  amount  of  L. 60,000  upon  the  Colom- 
bian Government? 

Mr  Powles  expressed  himself  perfectly  ready  to  give  the 
fullest  explanation  respecting  any  information  which  had  at 
any  time  reached  the  contractors ;  but  the  information  which 
M.  de  Berenger  had  insinuated  they  had  received  a  month 
before  they  published  it,  was  General  Santander's  proclama- 
tion, a  document  which  he  (Mr  Powles)  declared  the  con- 
tractors, instead  of  laying  before  the  public,  actually  got  from 
the  public :  it  was  published  before  they  got  it ;  and  he  might 
add,  that  after  that  publication,  they  were  daily  pressed  to 
sell  stock,  and  they  as  often  declined  making  any  sale. 
{Heart  hear,) 

Mr  Rowcroft  remarked,  that  however  satisfactory  w«re 
these  private  explanations,  they  were  really  unsuitable  to  the 
regular  business  of  the  day,  and  they  ought  to  pass  the  reso- 
lutions.    {Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  M&ckintoah  begged  to  pot  a  question  before  the  reso* 
]utions  were  passed^— Were  the  remittances  arising  out  of  the 
loan  tnuumitted  to  the  Colombian  Government  (  and  had  their 
receipt  been  acknowledged  ? 

Mr  Powles  said,  that  they  had  been  sent  out»  but  time  had 
not  yet  intervened  to  admit  of  any  acknowledgment  of  their 
arrival.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Colombian  capital, 
the  seat  of  Government,  was  1500  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
where»  fio  doubt,  some  had  before  this  time  arrived* 

A  gentleman  held  up  a  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  day,  and 
asked  whether  one  of  its  pamgraphs  was  authentic  ? 

[The  paragraph  merely  professed  to  be  an  extract  from  a 
Bog^VBL  Gazette,  dated  the  dOth  of  October  1622,  which  ex- 
pressed the  anxiety  of  the  Colo«ibian  Government  to  fullil 
their  engagements  with  foreign  states  in  good  faith,  bat  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  the  people  from  the  effects  of  improvi- 
dent loans*] 

Mr  Cohen  said,  that  little  dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
information  obtained  in  this  way.  A  man  named  Beevah, 
confined  a  year  ago  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  had  gone 
over  to  South  America,  and  was,  he  knew,  an  active  agent  in 
transmitting  circulars  of  every  description* 

Mr  Powles  said  the  contractors  knew  nothing  of  the  arrival 
of  such  ar  Gazette. 

A  gentleman  here  observed,  that  Bolivar  could  know  no- 
thing of  the  Gazette  alluded  to,  for  he  was  up  at  Quito* 

Mr  Kinder  said  he  had  some  observations  to  address  to  the 
meeting.  (Here  same  voioes  esdaimedy  "  He  is  the  contractor 
for  Uie  Peruvian  loan.")  He  remarked,  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect  something  more  from  the  contractors  for  the 
Colombian  loan  than  they  had  divulged  in  the  statement  read 
by  Mr  Powles.  All  that  was  now  learned  was,  that  they  must 
wait  the  return  of  some  messenger  who  had  been  dispatched 
to  South  America.  Ought  not  the  contractors  to  have  been 
ready  now  to  come  forward  and  say  what  course  tlwy  would 
be  prepared  to  take,  if  the  Colombian  Government  refused  to 
ratify  M.  Zea's  loan? — a  refusal  which  he  thought  there  was 
great  reason  to  anticipate.   {Load  cry  rf^*  No.  )  Surely  they 
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ought  to  do  something  by  the  way  of  ultimate  iovestment,  aa 
the  Government  did  not  choose  to  recognize  M.  Zea's  powers. 
{Aayqf"  They  have  done  no  tuch  thing,**)  What  were  they  in 
fact  to  do  about  this  loan  ? — they  could  not  go  before  the  Co- 
lombian Government  as  claimants  of  a  debt,  for  their  claim  was 
not  acknowledged ;  they  would,  therefore,  have  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Colombian  Congress  as  suppliants  by  their  petition. 
{Marks  of  disapprobation.)  Whatever  might  appear  the  ulti- 
mate view  which  the  Colombian  Government  might  take  of 
M.  Zea*s  contract,  there  was  at  least,  he  thought,  at  present  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  desire  to  escape  from  it  (Cries  qf 
**  No,  no")  They  had  struck  at  the  root  of  the  loan  by  revok- 
ing M.  Zea's  powers.  {Repeated  cries  of*' No")  Then  it  would 
be  to  be  considered,  whether  the  loan  was  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous  to  the  Colombian  Government.  Where  was 
the  proof?  Was  it  that  the  Government  was  so  poor  ?  {A  laughs 
and  cries  of  "  Yes") — Considerable  interruption  prevented 
Mr  Kinder's  concluding  observation  from  being  heard. 

Mr  Powles  said,  that  his  answer  to  the  speech  made  by  the 
last  gentleman  would  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  That 
gentleman  had  asked  them,  why  the  contractors  had  not  come 
forward  with  a  proposition  to  meet  the  alternative  of  the  non- 
ratification  by  the  Colombian  Government?  His  answer  to 
such  an  interrogatory  was  this — that  to  contemplate  a  rejec- 
tion by  the  Government,  under  the  bona  fide  circumstances  of 
the  whole  transaction,  would  be  to  cast  a  gross  libel  upon  that 
Government,  which  no  part  of  their  previous  conduct  would 
justify.  {Applause.)  Besides,  how  could  it  be  said  that  the 
Colombian  Government  had  evinced  a  desire  to  refuse  the 
ratification?  They  had  done  no  such  thing;  they  had  only 
withheld  their  sanction  from  a  proposition  which  had  not  at 
the  time  been  officially  transmitted  to  them.  (Hear,  hear,) 
The  British  public  knew  that  in  loans  there  were  such  animals 
as  bulls  and  bears,  (a  laugh,  and  cry  of  '<  They  are  here,")^ 
these  are  the  complaints  of  those  who  have  not  got  contracts, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  have ;  but  as  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  from  the  Colombian  paper  of  the  20th  of 
October,  there  was  really  nothing  in  it  of  an  official  shape. 
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(Just  before  this  observation  was  made,  the  original  Colom- 
bian paper,  from  which  the  paragraph  in  the  Chronide  profess- 
ed to  be  an  extract,  -was  handed  up  the  room,  and  at  length 
given  to  Mr  Powles ;  but  no  ]ierson  could  say  from  whom  it 
came — a  gentleman  near  the  door  said  it  was  first  given  by  a 
person  who  shrunk  away  as  he  sent  it  forward-.)  Mr  Powles 
concluded  by  observing^  that  it  would  be  useless  to  found  any 
argument  upon  a  document  which  nobody  would  own ;  and 
which,  after  all,  said  nothing  that  could  throw  light  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman  observed,  4hat  the  paper  had  been  most 
manifestly  brought  in  for  some  private  purpose.     {Hear,) 

M.  de  Berenger  again  mounted  upon  a  chair  to  speak ;  but 
his  reappearance  was  the  signal  for  uproar,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  silent. 

Mr  James  Young  said,  that  the  contractors  had  now  done 
all  which  could  be  expected  from  them :  they  had,  in  the  first 
place,  and  he  thought  most  satisfactorily,  accounted  for  the 
delay  in  the  non-recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Colombian 
Government,  by  the  fact  of  the  interception  of  M.  Zea's  dis- 
patches from  France ;  and  the  extraordinary^fact,  that  the  ori- 
ginal contract,  which  was  known  to  have  been  forwarded  by 
M.  Zea  in  a  dispatch  to  his  Government,  and  which  never 
appeared  to  have  arrived,  had  been  seen  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  days  in  London.  {Hear,)  If  such  a  scheme  as  that 
could  be  perpetrated,  need  they  wonder  at  the  want  of  real 
information  by  the  Colombian  Government  respecting  their 
European  affoirs  ?  need  they  affect  surprise  that  the  Colombian 
Government  paused  to  receive  official  and  unequivocal  infor- 
mation as  they  had  done?  {Hear,  hear,)  They  (the  Colom- 
bian Government)  had  not  contradicted  M.  Zea's  acts ;  they 
had  only,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  from  him,  paused 
to  inquire  into  them:  and  how  that  information  had  been 
withheld,  let  the  interception  of  the  dispatches  speak.  (Hear, 
hear,)  The  moment  the  Colombian  Government  received 
the  proceeds  of  this  loan-.->the  moment  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  real  manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  they  must  at 
once  give  it  the  force  of  their  legal  sanction;  unless  they 

VOL.  11.  3  C 
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meant  to  hold  their  conduct  forth  to  the  ciyilized  govemmeiits 
of  the  world,  as  a  disgraceful  and  fraudulent  example  of  bad 
dealing.  In  no  part  of  the  contract  had  the  Colombian  Go- 
ternment  a  right  to  complain — of  the  price  at  which  it  was 
negociated  they  could  not ;  and  there  was  erery  reason  to  ex- 
pect that,  when  possessed  of  the  requisite  information^  they 
would  act  as  became  them.  There  was  only  a  part  of  Mr 
Powles's  statement  that  he  was  disposed  to  dissent  from/  and 
that  was  the  propriety  of  withholding  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  politic  and  best, 
considering  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  transaction,  to  reserve 
such  a  disclosure  at  presents  he  should  hare  been,  however, 
more  satisfied  had  it  been  made.  He  felt  the  force  of  the 
argument,  that  the  disclosure  might  furnish  weapons  against 
themseWes.  Still  he  had  rather  the  full  details  were  given. 
(Hear.) 

Mr  Powles  said,  that  the  contractors  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  withhold  any  information ;  and  if  Mr  Young  wished 
to  see  the  accounts,  they  should  be  shown  him  at  the  office 
on  Monday  morning  without  reserve ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  for  Mr  Young  to  say,  whether,  as  the  transaction 
stood,  one  merchant  would,  in  hts  transactions  with  another, 
make  that  disclosure  public  under  existing  circumstances. 
(Hear J  hear.) 

Mr  Kinder  again  attempted  Co  address  the  meetmg ;  but 
the  general  call  was  for  the  resolutions,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
desistr 

Mr  Mackintosh  said,  that  as  warlike  stores,  sent  contrary 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  formed  a  part  of  the  disbursements, 
there  might  be  a  reason  why  disclosure  would  be  impolitic. 

Mr  Powles  admitted  the  propriety  of  such  a  reserve,  if  the 
British  Government  were  to  be  the  parties  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication was  to  be  made ;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  go 
intb  the  account  in  this  manner. 

The  Chairman  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  desultory  con- 
versation so  long  carried  on,  by  proposing  the  resolutions, 
which  were  carried  unanimously.     Two  or  three  hands  were 
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hekl  up  against  some  of  them,  and  some  voices  said  the  partiet 
were  Pe^utian  l>ond-bolders. 

A  gentll!man  wished  to  know  whether  M.  Rerenga  had  ad*- 
mitted  that  the  signature  of  his  name  to  M.  Zea's  powers  was 
genuine  ?  and  then  whether  M.  Revenga  had  been  asked  if 
that  signature  had  not  been  given  to  a  blank  power,  and  not 
to  one  filled  up  in  its  present  shape  ? 

Mr  Powles  replied,  that  the  power  filled  up  as  at  present 
had  been  put  into  M.  Revenga's  hands,  and  he  was  asked  if 
his  signature  thereunto  annexed  was  genuine  ?  His  reply  was 
in  the  afflrmatrre :  of  course  it  did  not  enter  into  the  minds 
of  the  contractors  to  follow  up  such  an  answer,  by  asking  a 
gentleman  whether  he  had  signed  papers  in  a  blank  state,  to 
be  used  in  an  indirect  manner.     (Heart  hear.) 

A  long  and  desultory  conversation  followed,  in  which  the 
questions  already  put  were  reiterated  in  every  form,  and  an- 
swered in  the  manner  Mr  Powles  had  already  replied  to  simi- 
lar ones.  It  was  at  length  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Yatnall,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr  Alderman  Brydges, 
Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  M.  P.  and  Mr  Rowcroft,  should  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  contractors,  and  report  upon  the  disburse- 
ments :  and  it  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Stewart,  that  a  deputation  should  wait  upon  M.  Revenge, 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  day,  and  request  of  him,  respect- 
fully^ to  forward  them,  without  delay,  to  the  Colombian  Go- 
veminent. 

Mr  Brooke  thought  it  indelicate  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
look  over  the  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
disbursements,  unless  some  necessity  were  first  proved  for  the 
hivestigation. 

Mr  Powles  declared  the  readiness  of  the  contractors  to 
submit  the  whole  of  the  accounts  to  the  gentlemen  named  as 
a  committee. 

A  gentleman  asked  Mr  Powles,  if  he  believed,  in  his  own 
opinion,  that  the  Colombian  Government  were  satisfied  with 
the  transactions  respecting  the  loan  ? 

Mr  Powles  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  the  contractors 
could  act  as  father  eonfessors  to  the  Colombian  Government. 
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AH  they  could  express  was,  their  firm  conviction,  that  when 
the  requisite  information  reached  South  America,  the  Govem- 
raent  there  would  declare  its  satisfaction  at  what  had  occur- 
red. 

Mr  Rowcrofb  condemned  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
matter  into  the  business  of  the  meeting — ^he  said  he  did  not 
hold  a  shilling  in  Colombian  stock:  he  had  been  a  purchaser 
at  first,  but  he  sold  out  at  96.     (Loud  laughter,) 

In  answer  to  another  question,  Mr  Powles  said,  that  it  was 
very  unlikely  the  Colombian  Government  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction in  their  recognition  between  M.  Zea's  debentures  and 
the  loan. 

All  the  resolutions  being  passed,  the  business  of  the  day 
terminated  at  4*  o'clock. 

TheJoU&voing  are  the  Rbsolutioits. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Holders  of  Colombian  Bonds,  called 
by  the  Contractors  for  the  Colombian  Loan,  held  at  the  City 
of  London  Tavern,  the  11th  instant.  Alderman  BRTDGSSr 
M.P.  in  the  chair,  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 


1^,  That  the  power  under  which  the  contract  for  the 
Colombian  loan,  dated  at  Paris,  March  ISth  last,  was  con- 
cluded, appears  to  this  meeting  to  be  of  the  most  full  and 
unequivocal  kind,  and  entirely  adequate  to  the  pui|>ose  to 
which  it  was  applied. 

2<f,  That  upon  every  principle  of  public  justice,  as  well  as 
by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities 
submitted  to  this  meeting,  the  afore-mentioned  power  was  in 
full  force  as  regards  the  public  in  Europe,  until  public  notice 
of  its  revocation  was  given. 

3(/,  That  no  public  notice  of  any  kind  h^s  ever  appeared 
revoking  the  late  M.  Zea's  powers,  from  the  Government  of 
Colombia,  until  the  proclamation  of  .the  Vice-President, 
Santander,  dated  the  1st  June  last,  at  Bogoto,  which  did  not 
reach  England  till  October  last,  six  months  after  the  contract 
lor  the  loan  was  made. 
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^h,  That  from  the  latest  accounts  from  Bogota,  the  capital 
of  Colombia,  it  appears  that  the  Government  had.  received  no 
official  advice  of  the  contract  for  this  loan. 

5thf  That  this  meeting  having  the  fiillest  reliance  on  the 
honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Government  of  Colombia,  no 
less. from  the  character  of  its  illustrious  President  than  from 
the  nature  of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  it  has  forbaed, 
entertains  the  firmest  persuasion,  that,  on  receiving  the  ne- 
cessary information  of  the  acts  of  its  late  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, M.  Zea,  in  an  official  shape,  it  will  immediately  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  giving  legal  confirmation  to  the  same. 

6M,  That  the  contractors  having  expressed  their  readiness 
to  shew  a  statement  of  their  account  with  the  Colombian 
Government,  in  respect  of  this  loan,  to  any  gentlemen  the 
meeting  might  appoint,  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested 
to  form  a  committee  for  that  purpose ;  viz. 

Alderman  Brydges,  M.  P. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Thomas  Rowcroft,  Esq. 

and  to  report  to  the  public,  in  any  manner  they  think  proper, 
the  result  thereof. 

7M,  That  a  deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  on  M. 
Revenga  with  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  and  to  request 
him  to  transmit  the  same  to  his  Government  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

(Signed)     George  Brydges,  Chairman, 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  Chair, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
Alderman  Brydges  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  Chair,  and 
for  his  marked  attention  throughout  the  day  to  the  business 
of  the  meeting. 
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[No.  I.] 

RSPUBLIO  or  CoiX»lfUA.--«.SlMOH   BOLIVARy   Ptettdttit  of 

the  Republic,  Commander  in  Chief  of  die  Anay  of  Liben* 
tion,  Sic  Ac.  To  all  to  whom  iheie  pretentt  may  come, 
greeting. 

Thb  national  honour  requiring  the  most  punotoal  payment 
of  the  debts  ocoasioned  by  the  independent  war,  which  hap-* 
pily  is  approadiing  its  termination ;  and  it  being  conveniene  to 
embrace  the  first  moments  of  tranquillity  to  reammate  agri- 
culture and  the  operation  of  the  mines,  and  at  once  to  open 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  public  wealth  in  a  country  so 
extraordinarily  favoured  by  nature,  it  is  determined,  in  order 
to  attend  to  such  important  objects,  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe, 
of  the  sum  of  from  two  to  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
using  for  that  purpose  the  special  authority  and  powers  with 
which  the  Congress  has  vested  me. 

To  carry  this  into  practice  with  the  requisite  formah'ties,  I 
have  appointed,  and  by  the  present  full,  authentic,  and  legal 
powers,  do  confer  on  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic,  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  the  appointment  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to  proceed  to 
Europe,  and  establish  our  political  and  commercial  relations, 
authorizing  him  with  full  and  due  powers  to  negociate  and  coo- 
tract  the  said  loan,  for  the  sum  which  he  may  judge  conve- 
nient, providing  it  does  not  exceed  five  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  stipulating  the  terms  and  conditions  which  to  him 
may  appear  best,  and  applying  for  thp  liquidation  of  the  prin- 
oipal  and  interest  thereof  the  most  productive  branches  of  the 
public  revenue,  and,  if  necessary,  hypothecating  lands,  mines, 
and  other  property  of  the  state. 

And  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  shall  be  contracted,  agreed, 
and  stipulated  by  his  Excellency  the  said  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  relating  to  the  said  loan,  I  pro- 
mise and  bind  myself,  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, specially  authorized  by  the  Supreme  National  Congress. 
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lo  ftith  whereof,  I  give  these  preaeato,  sealed  with  the  pror 
visiooal  seal  of  tl^e  State,  at  St  Thomas  of  Angosturai  this 
24th  day  of  December  1819«    (Signed)  Simon  Bolivar, 

By  the  Flnesident  of  Colombia. 

(Signed)  '  Josbph  B.  Rbvenga, 

MiDisler  of  SUte  for  Foreign  Affiurs. 

Thb  undersigned  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
hereby  certifies,  that  the  above  are  the  signatures  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  President  o£  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  of  Joseph 
Rafael  Revenga,  Minister  of  State  for  foreign  affiurs  in  the 
said  Republic.  (Signed)     F.  A.  Zea. 

Dated  at  Paris,  16th  March  1822. 

[No.  II.] 
Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  undersigned,  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  having,  in 
his  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  granted  to  the  creditors 
of  the  said  Government  certain  debentures  in  payment  of  their 
respective  claims,  bearing  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent  per  an- 
num, the  first  instalment  of  which  becomes  due  on  the  1st  May 
next,  hereby  informs  the  holders  oCthe  said  debentures,  that 
the  said  Government  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  remit  to  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  London  the.  funds 
necessary  to  Uie  payment  of  the  said  instalment  This  delay 
is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  great  changes  which 
have  lately  taken  place ;  the  seat  of  Government  having  been 
removed  from  Angostura  to  Cucuta,  and  the  march  and  coun- 
termarch of  troops  having  for  a  time  interrupted  the  communi- 
cation with  the  s^-ports ;  but  which  has  ultimately  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice,  from  which  a  happy  termination  of 
the  war  may  be  expected. 

The  undersigned  has  much  satisfaction  in  informing  the 
creditors  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  that  he  has  received 
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dUpatchet  from  his  Goverament,  giving  him  the  most  positive 
assurance  of  the  prompt  remittance  of  tha  aforesaid  funds, 
which  the  aforesaid  military  movements  had  retarded. 

(Signed)     F.  A.  Zea. 
Paris,  25tli  April  1821. 

[No.  III.] 

SM^nUf  udm  28- 

Gbmti^emen, — The  proclansation  issued  by  the  Vice'Presi- 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  dated  Bogota  the  1st  June, 
to  which  you  have  drawn  my  attention,  has  not  reached  me 
through  any  authorized  channel — but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  authenticity.  I  attribute  this  proclamation,  in  fact,  to  the 
very  earnest  representations  which  I  have  urged  upon  the 
Government  on  the  necessity  of  preventing,  in  future,  its 
powers  from  being  applied  to  purposes  not  within  their  due 
scope,  and  sub-delegated  to  other  persons  not  contemplated  by 
the  Government. 

In  reference  to  the  loan  negociated  with  you  at  Paris  in 
March  last,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  power  deposited  in 
your  hands,  signed  by  tlie  executive  authority,  most  complete 
in  its  form  and  tenor,  and  which  has  never  been  revoked  in  the 
slightest  degree,  directly  or  indirectly. 

In  unison  with  the  power  itself,  the  instructions  with  which 
i-4un  furnished  specially  direct  me  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe, 
lAenever  it  should  be  practiqable,  and  on  conditions  which 
have  not  been  exceeded  in  my  engagement  with  you. 

No  advice  has  yet  reached  me  of  my  dispatches  (which  an- 
nounce the  contract  for  the  loan)  having  arrived  at  Bogota. 

Having  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  powers  granted  to  me 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
Government  will  be  found  faithfolj  in  all  respects,  to  the 
engagements  I  have  entered  into  on  its  behalf.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant^ 

(Signed)     F.  A.  Zea. 

To  Messrs  Charles  Herring,  William  Graham,  and  JohA 
Ditton  Powles,  contractors  for  the  Colpmbian  Loan, 
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[No.  IV.] 

Exeter,  November  4. 1822. 

"  Gbktlemen,— -I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  public  mind 
continues  to  be  much  agitated  on  the  subject  of  the  Colom- 
bian loan. 

The  insinuation,  that  in  contracting  for  this  loan  I  have 
exceeded  my  powers,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  Co- 
lombia, I  should  not  have  considered  worthy  the  slightest 
notice,  but  for  the  interests  of  individuals  which  may  for  the 
moment  be  affected  by  the  unfounded  alarm  thus  sought  to 
be  excited.  I  repeat,  therefore,  openly  and  without  reserve, 
the  following  facts : — 

That  the  Republic  of  Colombia  having  been  formed  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1819,  by  the  union  of  Vtoezuela  and  New 
Grenada,  I  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  Colombia,  and 
subsequently  dispatched  to  Europe  as  its  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

That  for  purposes  detailed  in  my  instructions  I  was  autho- 
rized to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe. 

That  for  this  object  powers  were  given  to  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent Bolivar,  <'  using  for  that  purpose,"  as  he  himself  states, 
«'  the  special  authority  and  powers  with  which  the  Congress 
had  invested  him." 

That  subsequently  to  this  the  Congress  passed  a  special 
decree,  investing  me  with  extraordinary  powers  to  meet  any 
emergencies  that  might  arise,  pending  my  mission  in  Europe, 
not  specifically  contemplated  by  the  powers  of  the  President, 
or  to  which  his  authority  might  prove  inadequate. 

That  my  powers  and  my  instructions  exist  at  this  moment 
in  their  fiill  force,  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

That  the  loan  has  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
Republic,  in  paying  off  the  debts  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Grenada,  agreeably  to  the  third  article  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Republic;  in  sending  supplies  to  the  Government; 
and  in  other  objects  contained  in  my  instructions. 
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That  the  Congreit  of  1821  ooDfirmed  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  preceding  Congress  of  1819»  excepting  in  some  parti- 
culars having  no  relation  to  the  present  question. 

That  the  constitution  adopted  adhderim^  in  1819*  which 
senred  as  the  model  for  that  of  1821»  contained  the  same 
article  on  the  authority  of  thie  Congress,  <<  to  contract  debts 
on  the  credit  of  Colombia,"  which  is  prescribed  by  the  latter 
constitution,  and  was  consequently  in  full  force  at  &e  time 
my  powers  were  delivered  to  me. 

Tlie  proclamation  of  the  Vice-President,  Santander,  dated 
the  1st  June  last,  can  have  no  reference  to  the  Joan  contract- 
ed  by  me.  Neither  at  that  date,  nor  at  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation, could  the  Government  by  possibility  have  rec^vedmy 
dispatch,  containing  advice  of  the  loan.  The  word  "  Loan*' 
does  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  proclamation.  Nor  does  it 
belong  to  the  Vice-President  to  confirm  the  contract,  that 
being  solely  the  attribute  of  Congress,  which  will  assemble 
in  January  next.  The  proclamation  recognises  me  as  the 
political  agent  of  the  Republic  in  Europe,  agreeably  to  ray 
instructions.  I  have  received  no  new  authority  since  the 
constitution  of  1821.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  this  same 
proclamation  the  powers  previously  vested  in  me  are  distinctly 
recognized. 

I  have  not  exceeded  either  my  powers  or  my  instructions. 
I  have  maintained  the  credit  of  my  Government.  I  have 
done  justice  on  its  behalf  to  the  claims  of  the  EDglish  credi- 
tors. I  have  placed  the  national  debt  of  the  State  on  a  footing 
suited  to  the  actual  condition  and  the  growing  nature  of  its 
resources.  Possessing,  as  I  have  always  done,  the  confidence 
of  my  Government  and  of  my  country,  I  have  no  fear  that  I 
shall  find  it  diminished  by  my  administration  of  its  a&irs  in 
Europe.  As  far,  however,  Gentlemen,  as  you  and  all  those 
interested  in  this  loan  are  concerned,  the  name  of  Bolivar  is 
your. secure  pledge  for  the  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  every 
engagement  I  have  entered  into  with  you. 

It  is  not  from  the  necessity  of  justifying  my  own  conduct, 
but  for  the  sake  of  others,  that  I  have  entered  into  these 
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explanations.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  GenUemen,  yc 
4>bedieDt  servant,  ( Signed)        F.  A.  U 


Messrs  Charles  Herring,  William  Graham,  and  J.  D.  Powles, 
contractors  for  the  Colombian  Loan. 


v.— TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  A  MORNING  PAPER. 

London^  Dec.  9. 1892. 
Sir,— ^Recent  circumstances  have  given  an  interest  to  Co- 
lombian news  which  it  could  hardly  otherwise  have  possessed. 
Looking  over  some  Caracas  newspapers  received  by  the  Lee- 
ward Island  mail  on  Saturday,  I  find  that  the  proclamation 
issued  at  Bogota,  which  has  made  so  much  noise  here,  appears 
to  have  reached  Caracas  about  the  latter  part  of  August,  as  it 
is  first  published  in  the  Caracas  newspaper  of  the  2d  Septem- 
ber. In  the  same  newspaper  which  publishes  this  proclamation, 
the  Editor  has  very  properly  inserted  an  extract  of  the  powers 
granted  to  M.  Zea  on  his  quilting  Angostura  in  1820,  and 
which  were  then  published  in  the  Correo  del  Orinoco,  the 
official  Gazette  of  the  day.    This  extract  is  as  follows : — 

**  Extract  of  the  Special  Powers  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  to  Don  F.  A.  Zea,  respecting  the  National 
Debt  :— 

<<  Republic  of  Colombia. — Simon  Bolivar,  President  of 
the  Republic,  Commander  in  Chief,  &c.  &c. — To  those 
whom  it  may  coiicern,  greeting, 

^  Having  appomted  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic,  F.  A.  Zea,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  those  Courts  of  Europe  to  which  he  may 
think  proper  to  address  himself,  concerning  the  negociations 
mentioned  in  his  full  powers,  I  have  thought  proper  to  invest 
his  Excellency  voith  the  xvhole  repreientation  of  Colombia  Jbr 
toery  species  of  affairs^  authorizing  him  by  these  presents  to 
recall  all  commissions  and  powers  whatever,  and  of  any  class 
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whatever,  withoat  exception,  which  have  been  granted  up  to 
this  moment,  and  even  those  which  may  be  granted  during 
his  mission,  if  he  should  consider  them  not  calculated  to  fa- 
cilitate his  operations.  Such  being  the  object  I  have  pro- 
posed to  myself  in  conferring  on  his  Excellency  fuQ  and  un- 
limited powers,  I  likewise  authorize  him  to  appoint  resident  or 
extraordinary  Ministers  to  those  Courts  which  may  recognize 
the  Republic,  or  with  which  negociations  may  be  pending  re- 
lative to  the  recognition ;  as  also  Consuls,  Agents,  and  Com- 
missioners, with  such  powers  as  he  may  think  proper  to  grant 
to  them  for  the  execution  of  the  several  afl&irs  confided  to  his 
Excellency,  and  of  which  the  following  are  recommended  to 
him: — 

*<  1.  (This  article  does  not  relate  to  the  debts.) 

''  2.  To  establish  the  public  credit  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
basis;  for  which  purpose  he  will  concert  his  measures  with 
the  creditors  of  the  Republic,  who  are  interested  in  maintaining 
it — The  most  ample  powers  are  ceded  to  him  to  treat  and 
agree  with  them  on  the  means  of  ensuring  the  payment  of 
their  respective  claims,  the  liquidation  of  which,  according  to 
the  contracts,  has  been  impeded  by  the  vicissitudes .  of  the 
war,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  principally  to  the  support 
of  the  Republic,  whose  existence  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  them.  Nothing  shall  be  omitted  to  accomplish  duly  so 
sacred  an  object. 

(The  following  articles*  do  not  relate  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion.) 

<<  Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  Government  at  Angostura, 
and  signed  by  my  hand,  sealed  with  the  provisional  seal  of  the 
Republic,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  A£Eairs,  the  24th  of  December  1819,  9th  year  of  inde- 
pendence. (L.S.)         "  Simon  Bolivar." 

"  By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Colombia, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs, 

*•  Joseph  R.  Revenga,"  &c.  *c. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  independent  of  the  separate  and  spe- 
cial power  authorizing  M.  Zea  to  rabe  a  loan  (which  has  been 
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already  published),  he  had  tlie  most  ample  powers  to  settle 
with  the  British  creditors  in  any  manner  he  might  think  fit. 
In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  Minister  to  have  been 
dispatched  from  any  Government  armed  with  more  extensive 
auUiority. 

It  being  perfectly  clear  that  no  person  could  hesitate  to 
treat  with  a  minister  producing  such  unequivocal  powers,  two 
questions  only  remain— 

1st,  Have  these  powers  been  revoked  ? 

And,  2dly,  Has  there  been  any  notice  of  the  revocation 
given  to  the  public  ? 

Hie  first  is  a  question  wholly  between  M.  Zea  and  his  Govern- 
ment. He  states  publicly  in  his  two  letters  to  the  contractors, 
that  his  powers  and  his  instructions  have  never  been  revoked 
in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  the  Proclamation 
of  the  1st  June  recognizes  him  as  *'  alone  authorized  for  poli- 
tical afiairs  agreeably  to  his  instructions."  Who  shall  say, 
that  "  the  establishing  the  public  credit  of  the  Republic  on  a 
permanent  and  solid  basis*'  is  not  a  *'  political"  object  ?  Most 
evideat  it  is  that  it  was  among  his  '^  instructions."  Again, 
who  will  assert  that  the  loan  has  not,  in  point  of  fact,  been  ap- 
plied to  «*  political"  objects  ?  M.  Zea  would  have  been  very 
unfit  for  the  station  he  held,  if  he  could  have  stated  to  the 
public  aU  the  purposes  to  which  he  was  directed  to  apply  the 
loan. 

The  second  question  is  easily  answered.  To  the  public  there 
has  been  no  notice  of  any  revocation  of  M.  Zea's  powers. 
The  Colombian  Government  formally  announced  him  at  his  de- 
parture, in  its  official  Gazette,  as  fully  authorized,  as  has  been 
seen ;  the  only  notice  that  has  since  appeared  about  him  is  in 
the  Bogota  Gazette  of  October  1821,  stating  that  M.  Mendez 
and  M.  Vergara,  the  former  Representatives  of  the  Republic, 
had  been  recalled,  and  that  M.  Zea,  the  minister  in  Europe, 
^  had  ceased  to  be  Vice-President,  (which  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  his  mission  to  Europe  lasted  so  long),  but 
leaving  his  functions  in  all  other  respects  untouched. 

Eve|^  one  is  free  to  put  his  own  interpretation  on  the  pro- 
clamation^ as  to  its  intention  for  the  future.     As  to  the  past, 
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lik^  all  other  similar  docoments^  it  can  have  mf  retrospective 
effect.  At  its  date  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  GoTermnerit 
cotald  know  nothing  df  the  Loan.  Up  to  the  end  af  August,  it 
appears  that  the  Government  had  received  no  advices  from 
M.  Zea  on  the  subject.  The  letters  having  been  written  hom 
Paris,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  French  Post-office,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  usual  scrutinji  maj  have  seat  the  whole 
of  the  dispatches  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  The  reception 
of  letters  bj  M .  Zea  has  been  interrupted  bj  an  accident  of 
another  kind,  the  shipwreck  of  M.  Revenga  on  his  waj  to 
Europe,  early  in  September,  and  the  loas  of  all  his  pi^>ers. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  miscarriages,  and  the  ddays  conse- 
quent upon  them,  if  we  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  leading 
points  of  the  question,  we  shall  not  be  much  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
result 
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Printed  by  Walker  &  Gr^ig,  ^ 
Edrnburgli. 
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